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Ptolemy 

THE ALMAGEST 




BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Frouncr. aj>. c.lOO-c.178 


Tex lift of Claudius Ptolcmaeus is almost en- 
tirely unknown despite his Isms m on as- 
tronomer tad geographer. What little can be 
nid of his personal history has to be pieced to- 
gether from indications in his writings, two 
ancient scholia, and brief notices by much later 
writers, some of them Arabian. fWn them it 
appears tint Ptolemy was bom at Ptolemais 
Hermii, a Grecian city of the Egyptian The- 
baid; even this is not certain, once another 
early source gives his birth-plaoe as Pelusium. 
His work is traditionally associated with Alex- 
andria, but according to one scholium, he de- 
voted his life to astromony and lived for forty 
years at Canopus, about fifteen miles east of 
the capital. Ptolemy himself notes that he 
made his observations “in the parallel of Alex- 
andria.” The dates of his birth and death are 
also uncertain. His observations recorded in 
the Almagut extend from aj>. 127 to 151; the 
Arabic writers claim tint he lived to the age of 
seventy-eight; from this evidence it is inferred 
that Ptolemy's life corned the first three 
quarters of the second century and the reigns 
of Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius. There seems to be no basis for 
the daim once made that he was related to the 
royal house of the Ptolemies. 

Ewan his writings it is evident that Ptolemy 
knew writ the work of his predecessors, and 
most of whet is now known about ancient 
astronomy owes its preservation to him. 
He wss particularly indebted to Hipparchus 
(e. 130 B.C.), "that enthusiastic worker and 
►lover of truth,” whom Ptolemy considered 
his master, From his own observation he wu 
abb to add to the records oompUed by prim 
astren m nw; he increased by several hundred 
store the list drawn up by Hipparchus. Hit 
discoveries are laid to have been Inscribed os 
paiarf mated k the temple of Serapis al 
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Ptolemy’s fame as an astronomer rests chief- 
ly upon the Abnagttt. This work was ori^nally 
known m The Mathematical Competition, but 
after it had come to be used as a text in ae- 
tronomy, it wMealledrbf^ Astronomer to 
distinguish it from a collection known as The 
Little Astronomer. The Arabs called it “The 
Greatest,” prefixing the article of to the Greek 
megitie, and ever rinse it has been known ea 
the Almagest, 

In addition to his great work, Ptolemy oom- 
4 »eed many shorter books dealing with tha 
heavens. In his Hypotketit m tie Planets he 
provided a summary of part of the AJmayiri 
and a brief statement of the principal theories 
explaining the motion of the heavenly bodies. 
He drew up a list of annual sidereal phenomena 
and also a chronological table of Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Greek, and Roman kings for use in reck- 
oning the lapse of time between an event and 
a given fixed date. The two astrologioal writ- 
ings, the Tetrdiblon (at Qtudriparmm) and 
the Centilogtdm, are usually attributed to 
Ptolemy, although their authenticity bee 
sometimes been doubted* Of his otbec tt ti the * 
matical works, the most important are tie 
Harmonica, a treatise an musio, and the Optics, 
whieh is apparently the first recorded attempt 
at a theory of refraction of luminous wye 
through media of different denrities. 

After the Abnagett, Ptolemy's most impor- 
tant work is (hade to Geography, the mart 
comprriwnrive and scieniifieworic of antiquity 
on the subject. It consists largely of a tabula- 
tiem of places with their lrtitudB«dteigitu(l^ 

exteat of the “inhabited wortd 1 * nndndkcus- 
aon of coapHauJcu^ TtofTtf&eanmtobefbf 
Ifiopphj whst ijTm Ifnepufirn for siftrmo i 
my , end until well ixAo theBenussimce,^ 
<my wtsbsidlyiemoeMxttodtBikgeol^bei 
ssi&nstato&iMf* 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Mathematical Composition of Claudius Ptolemy in thirteen books, called 
also by an Arabic transliteration of 4 nedloni [aut^is] The Almagest, is theonly 
completely comprehensive treatise of Greek astronomy to come down to us, if 
we except Aristarchus’ On the Sim and Distances of the Sun and Moon, a com- 
plete and remarkable mathematical treatment of a very limited astronomical 
subject. The works of the greatest Greek astronomers— Eudoxus, Heraclides 
of Pontus, Aristarchus of Samos, Apollonius of Perga, and Hipparchus— are 
lost for the most part, and we only know their contents from this treatise and 
other very meagre sources. For detail, completeness, and' perfection, the Com- 
position of Ptolemy might be said to contain all those which preceded it; its pre- 
diction of the phenomena is on the whole as adequate as the instruments used— 
they were surprisingly accurate— could possibly allow for. But its perfection is 
such that it often covers up the modes of discovery, and its geocentric theory 
is propounded with only the barest references to its heliocentric opponents. 

The Composition more or less dates itself. In Book xi, chapter 5, Ptolemy 
says he observed Saturn, 7 Pachom, year 11 of Hadrian; and although he does 
not directly attribute to himself the observation, it is almost certain he made 
the observation of the eclipse of the moon mentioned in iv, 9, which took place 
17 Pachom, Hadrian 9. This last is the earliest he mentions of those which 
could have been made by himself. The latest is given in x, where Ptolemy says 
he observed Venus, 11 Thoth, Antonine 14. All the observations, therefore, 
mentioned in this book and attributable to Ptolemy himself fall between 
17 Pachom, Hadrian 9 and 11 Thoth, Antonine 14, and were made in Alexan- 
dria. It is also stated in nr,4,that the spring equinox fell on 7 Pachom, Antonine 
3. These dates are in terms of Egyptian years and The Table of the Kings which 
are explained in Appendix A. In terms of the Christian Era and Julian years, 
historians give Hadrian’s accession as 11 Aug., a.d. 117 and his death as July, 
a.d. 138. Using the rules given in Appendix A, one concludes that the observa- 
tions made by Ptolemy and mentioned in The Composition lie between a.d. 127 
and 151. 

Book i deals first with the general assumptions of the science such as the 
sphericity of the earth, the earth’s size relative to the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and the geocentric hypothesis. The arguments in favour of this last are all drawn 
from Aristotelian physics, and this is almost the only place where physical 
arguments are used since the point of view is usually purely mathematical and 
fairly sophisticated about the futility of dealing otherwise with sensible ap- 
pearances. 

The geocentric theory of Ptblemy was not the only theory known to the 
Greeks norOvenat times the most accepted. The Pythagoreans, prior to Plato, 
had theories involving a motion of the earth, add we know 1 that Aristarchus of 
Samos after Plato had a heliocentric theory which in all essentials was that of 
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2 PTOLEMY 

Copernicus. We also know that Heraclides of Pontus, a contemporary of Plato 
and a member of the Platonic Academy, placed Venus and Mercury on epi- 
cycles about the sun and supposed the earth to turn on its axis; and it is even 
likely that he had either the system of Copernicus with the sun as centre and 
the planets including the earth revolving awfrt, or the system of Tycho Brahe 
with the planets revolving about the sun and the sun about the earth, or both 
systems. There is much dispute over Plato’s astronomical descriptions, but it is 
very possible that the Timaeus gives the outline of a heliocentric theory like 
that of Copernicus. 1 

. Then follows a vigorous development of those theorems in plane and spherical 
trigonometry necessary for the astronomical theories which follow. And Book i 
ends with a determination of the inclination of the ecliptic and equator. 

Book ii works out the co-ascensions of arcs on the ecliptic and equator for 
the oblique sphere, that is, for the horizons ^different latitudes, the shadows 
of gnomons in the different latitudes, and the inclinations of different circles 
with each other in the latitudes. The reader who is out to get the largea aspects 
of the lunar and planetary theories can well afford to skip most of th|s Book 
and only read it when referred to later on. 

Book hi presents the theory of the sun and its one anomaly. It is hem that 
the great principle of all Greek planetary theory is laid down: all planetary ap- 
pearances must be accounted for by the uniform motion of the planet in a circle with 
or without the uniform motion of this circle’s centre on another circle called its 
deferent, and so on to any required complication. In this Book, however, Ptolemy 
states this principle in its restricted form, the one used by Copernicus: — all 
planetary appearances must be accounted for by the uniform motion of the 
planet on a circle where the motion is uniform with respect to the centre of that pirde 
with or without the uniform motion of this circle’s centre on another circle where 
the motion of the first circle’s centre is uniform with respect to the centre of the 
second circle, and so on to any required complication. , 

The principle in its restricted form is used by Ptolemy only for the sun. In 
Books v, ix, and x, for the moon and other planets, he uses without preliminary 
warning the more general form of the principle which allows the centre of a 
circle to move uniformly about a point not the centre of the deferent circle. 
Such a point is called tbs centre of the equant. 

This principle, which might be called the law of inertia of Greek celestial 
mechanics, was probably first suggested by Plato in a much less dogmatic form. 
All that is seemingly implied in the dialogues is that irregular appearances of 
the planets must be supposed capable of rational explanation, and that the 
circle and uniform motion are the most likely tools for this. The system of 
Eudoxus, devised at this time,' is perhaps the most rigorous application of the 
principle of uniform motion m a circle. For here the plabet’s motion is composed 
Of the motions of concentric spheres moving uniformly about one point,. the 
earth their common centre. From the point of view of mathematical ingenuity 
this was the most brilliant application of theprinciple, but: required too much 
to save the more complicated appearances; it was not flexible enough. Ariatpt)e 
took the principle literally and therefore- was led, by Ins theory of bring and 
substance which preclude a purely mathematical phyrios of ithe Platonic kind, 
to make a radical distinction between celestial mechanics and terrestrial me* 
>*8 m Appendix C. :• f .,,d ',t = 
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cfaamos. In considering nil heavenly bodies impassible (except for the fact they 
could be seen), Aristotle gave a physical and metaphysical sanction to the 
purely mathematical principle rtf uniform motion in a circle. He did* however, 
usingEudoxhs’system, extend his tfaeoiy of the transmission of motion by 
contact to these bodies so that he assumed the movement of the outer sphere 
of the fixed stars is transmitted to the inner spheres- moving the planets by 
mechanical contact. Since this transmission from one planetary sphere to 
another would involve also transmission of movements particular to the planet, 
counteracting spheres had to be introduced to differentiate out the right motion. 

' Although this same physical sanction is not explicitly mentioned by Ptolemy 
in the Composition, yet. it is stated is the most direct and meaningful way by 
Ptolemy in Book II of his Hypothesis on the Planets. The heavenly bodies suffer 
no influence from without; they have no relation to each other; the particular 
motions of each, particular, planet follow from the essence of that planet and 
are like the will and understanding in men. One might almost say that the law 
of universal gravitation is expressly denied, and reserved only in a very par- 
ticular form for bodies on the earth’s surface in such treatises as Archimedes’ On 
Floating Bodies and On the Centers of Gravity of Planes. For it is assumed that 
the earth or rather the earth’s centre attracts only bodies below the lunar 
sphere. It is, of course, Kepler who, probably under the influence of Gilbert’s 
work on magnetism, assumes for the first time in The Commentaries on Mats 
that all bodies attract each other. It was reserved for Newton to state the 
classical law of inertia in the light of Kepler’s assumption: all bodies continue 
in the same straight line and at uniform speed unless disturbed. 

It is also in Book in that the first principles of the epicycle and eccentric are 
worked out. 

Book iv begins the study of the moon and its first or epicyclic anomaly. 

Book v continues the study of the moon with -its solar or eccentric anomaly, 
equant anomaly, and a fourth anomaly called the inclination of the moon’s 
epicycle. There is also a discussion of the moon’s parallaxes and of the distances 
of the moon and sun from the earth in terms of the earth’s radius and, a discus- 
sion of the relative magnitudes of these bodies. 

Book vi continues the study of the moon with respect to its phases and 
eclipses. 

Books vri and vm are devoted to the sphere of the fixed stars and "to the pro* 
cession of the equinoxes. 

Book ix begins the study of the planets Mercury, Venus, Mare, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. The order, of these planets is . given.. The Ptolemaic .geocentric theory 
furnishes no very sound principles for their ordering; only a heliocentric theory 
or a geocentric theory; like Brahe’s could give one. But the ordering turns out 
pretty much as the heliocentric theory would require except that Venus and 
Mercury are placed between the earth and the sun instead of around it A 
general introduction » given to their movements, and Mercury is treated in 
detail. Mercury is the most complicated of the five: it requires not only an epir 
cycle, eccentric, and equant as the others do, bat it requires that the centre of 
the eccentric move about another circle. Mercury remains just as complicated 
be tire system of Copernicus. It is well known that it was never completely ex- 
plained by the principles of Newton’s mechanics and that it is only taken care 
of in the general theory of relativity. 
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Book x contains the detailed discussions of Venus and Mars, and Book xr of 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

Book xu is the most interesting perhaps from the kinematic point of view. 
It ™ntainH the statement of an eccentric theory of the planets Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, equivalent to the epicyclic one used by Ptolemy and which very 
evidently forms the bridge from Ptolemy’s and Hipparchus’ geocentric theory 
to Aristarchus’ heliocentric theory. The theorems on station points and re- 
gressions, probably due to Apollonius of Perga, are remarkable. These solve 
the problem: given the angular speed of a star on its epicycle and the angular 
speed of the epicycle on its deferent and the ratio of the radii of the epicycle and 
deferent, to find the necessary and sufficient conditions that the star- will ap^ 
pear to stop and regress for an observer at the centre of the deferent and ait 
what points. 

Book xin contains the theory of the placets’ lateral deviations from the 
ecliptic. ‘ 

The translator wishes to thank Dr. George Comenetz, Mr. John Kieffer, Dr. 
Jacob Klein, Prof. Alexandre Koyr6, and Mr. John Weber for their suggestions 
and criticisms. They are in no way to blame for any immoderate statements. 
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BOOK ONE 


1. Pbeface 

Those who have been true philosophers, Syrus, seem to me to have very wisely 
separated the theoretical part of philosophy from the practical. For even if it 
happens the practical turns out to be theoretical prior to its being practical, 
nevertheless a great difference would be found in them; not only because some 
of the moral virtues can belong to the everyday ignorant man and it is impos- 
sible to come by the theory of whole sciences without learning, but also because 
in practical matters the greatest advantage is to be had from a continued and 
repeated operation upon the things themselves, while in theoretical knowledge 
it is to be had by a progress onward. We accordingly thought it up to us so to 
train our actions even in the application of the imagination as not to forget in 
whatever things we happen upon the consideration of their beautiful and well- 
ordered disposition, and to indulge in meditation mostly for the exposition of 
many beautiful theorems and especially of those specifically called mathematical. 

For indeed Aristotle quite properly divides also the theoretical into three im- 
mediate genera: the physical, the mathematical, and the theological. For given 
that all beings have their existence from matter and form and motion, and that 
none of these ean be seen, but only thought, in its subject separately from the 
others, if one should seek out in its simplicity the first cause of the first move- 
ment of the universe, he would find God invisible and unchanging. And tire kind 
of science which seeks after Him is the theological; for such an act can 

only be thought as high above somewhere near the loftiest things of the universe 
and is absolutely apart from sensible things. But the land of science which 
traces through the material and ever moving quality, and has to do with the 
white, the hot, the sweet, the soft, and such things, would be called physical; 
and such an essence [oi«ria], since it is only generally what it is, is to be found in 
corruptible things and below the lunar sphere. And the kind of science which 
shows up quality with respect to forms and local motions, seeking figure, num- 
ber, and magnitude, and also place, time, and similar things, would be defined 
as mathematical. For such an essence falls, as it were, between the other two, 
not only because jt can be concaved both through the senses and without the 
senses, but also beoauseit is an accident in absolutely all bongs both mortal and 
immortal, changing with those things that ever change, according to their insep- 
arable form, and preserving unchangeable the chaagelesaness of form in things 
eternal and of an ethereal nature. 

And therefore meditating that the other two genera of the theoretical would 
be expounded in terms of .conjecture rather than in terms of scientific under* 
ftamUng; the theological because it is in no way phenomenal and attainable, but 
the physical because-, its matter hi unstable ax4 obscure, so that for this reason 
philosophers could never, hope to apse on them; and nutating that only the 
l^thwaatioal, if approached enquiringly, would give its practitioners certain 
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6 PTOLEMY 

a nd trustworthy knowledge with demonstration both arithmetic and geometric 
resulting from indisputable procedures, we were led to cultivate moat particu- 
larly as far as lay in our power this theoretical discipline [Otupto], And especially 
were we led to cultivate that diflripiife d^lpp^in respect to divine and heav- 
enly things as bring the only one concerned with the study of things which are 
always what they are, and therefore able itself to be always what it is — which is 
indeed the proper mark of a science — because of its own clear and ordered un- 
derstanding, and yet to cooperate with the other diBciplinea no less than they 
themselves. For that special mathematical theory would most readily prepare 
the way to the theological, since it alone could take good aim at that unchange- 
able and separate act, so dose to that act are the properties having to do with , 
translations and arrangements of movements, belonging tothoee heavenly bfr^ 
ittgs which are sensible and both moving arid moved, but eternal and impassible. 
Again as concerns the physical there would not be just chance corresppndances. 
For the general property of the material essence is pretty well evident from the 
peculiar fashion of its local motion— for example, the corruptible and incorrupt 
ible from straight and circular movements, and the heavy and light or passive 
and active from movement to the center and movement from the center. And 
indeed this same discipline would more than any other prepare understanding 
persons with respect to nobleness of actions and character by mean* of the 
sameness, good order, due proportion, and Simple directness contemplated in 
divine things, making its followers lovers of that divine beauty, and making 
habitual in them, and as it were natural, a like condition Of the soul. 

And so we ourselves try to increase continuously our love'of the discipline of 
things which are always what they are, by learning what has already been dis- 
covered in such sciences by those really applying themselves to them, and als- 
by making a small original contribution such as the period of time from them to 
us could well make possible. And therefore we shali'try and set forth as briefly 
as possible as many theorems as we recognize to have come to light up to the 
present, and in such a way that those who have already been initiated somewhat 
may follow, arranging in proper order for the completeness of the treatise AD 
matters useful to the theory of heavenly things. And in order not to make tire 
treatise too long we shall only report what was rigorously proved by : the an- 
cients, perfecting as far as we can what was not fully proved or net proved as 
Well as possible. 


2. On the Obder of the Theorems 

A view, therefore, of the general relation of the whole earth to the whole ofthe 
heavens will begin this composition of ours. And next, of things in p&ttieuhff, 
there will first be an account of the ediptie’s position and oftheplaeeA of that 
part pf the earth inhabited byus, and again of the differtttCe,in order , 1 betAOrii 
each of them according to the inclinations of - their horiz ons . For tbet heo ryrf 
these, once understood, facilitates the examination of the rert.And,'ltoetf<St!i 

*°“'**~ *’"■ — 1 ’)-hnui1<Tnnv«man*a 


For without a' prior understanding of these one could not prc*fita% 
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asbegmmngsand fbuhd&tioBsforwha&wewiab tofind,thee^idehtead oeriaia 
: appea r an ce s from i rive observations Hbt iherinriaots and ourown, andopplying 
the consequences ofihe* coneeptionsby mbaas ofgeometrioal demonstrations. 

, Andso, in general, we have to state that the heavensare spherical and move 
spherically; that the earth, infigure; is sensibly spherical also when taken as a 
whole; in position, lies rightinthe middle oftbe heavens, like* geometrical 
centre; intnagnitude and distance, has the ratio of a point 'with respectto the 
sphere of the fixed stars, having itself no local motion at all. And we shall go 
through each of these points briefly to bring them to mind . 

3. That the Heavens Move Sphericallt 
•;jlt is probable rite first nofionaof these things came to the ancients from some 
such observation as this.For they kept seeing the sun and moon and other stars 
always moving froth rising to setting in parallel circles, beginning to move up* 
ward from below aaif but of the earth itself, tiring tittle by tittle to the top, and 
then coming around again and going down in the' same way until at last they 
would disappear as if f ailing into tine earth. And then again they would see them, 
after remaining some time invisible, rising and setting aa if from another begin- 
ning; and they saw that the times and also the places of rising and setting gen- 
erally corresponded in an ordered and regular way. 

But most: of all the observed circular mint of those stars which are always 
viable, and their revolution about one and the same centra, led them to this 
spherical notion. For necessarily this point became the pole of the heavenly 
sphere; and the stars ne&rer to it werethose that spun around in smaller circles, 
and those farther away made greater circles in their revolutions in proportion to 
the distance, until a sufficient distance brought one to the disappearing stare. 
And then they saw that those near -the always-vimble stars disappeared for a 
short time, and those farther away for a longer time proportionately. And for 
these reasons alone it wassufficierit for them to assume this notion as a principle, 
and forthwith to think through also the other things consequent upon these 
same appearances, in accordance with the development of the science. For abso- 
lutely all the appearances contradict the other opinions. 

If, for example, one should assume the movement of the stare to be in a 
straight tine to infinity, as some have opined, how could it be explained that 
each star will be observed daily moving from the same starting point? For how 
could the stare turn back while rushing on to infinity? Or how could they turn 
backwithout appearing for do so? Or how is it they do not disappear with their 
timgraduaHy diminishing, but cm the contrary serin larger when they about 
to disappear, bring covered tittle by tittle as if cut off by the earth's surface? 
But certainly to supposethst they tight upfromthe earth and then againgo out 
iait would appear mcet abrih^ For if enyoneriiould agree that such an order 
ffi'thrir magffitudre and uumber; end Again 'in the dkttmces, places, and times 

of’riw w^urian nature and another enaturecapabteof extin- 

guishing, W rather that riri same 'part tights the stars up for some peepla and 
puts thimbut for others, and riuri the same stare happen to appear to seme 
people rither tit up or put out and to others not yet eo^—even if anyone, I say, 
shouhiaeeept all such absurdities, whdtcoukiweaay about the always^virible 
stare Vriridh nritberrisenor set? Or why don’ttiiestara which tight up andgo oat 
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rise Mid set for every part of the earth, aad why aren't thoee which are not 
affected in this way always above the earth tor every part of the earth? For m 
this hypothesis the same stars will not always light up and go out for some 
people, and never for others. But it is evident to everyone that the same stars 
rise and Bet for some parts, and do neither of these things for others. 

In a word, whatever figure other than the spherical be assumed for the move- 
ment of the heavens, there must be unequal linear distances from the earth to 
parts of the heavens, wherever or however the earth be Bituated, so that the 
magnitudes and angular distances Qf the stars with respect to each other would 
appear unequal to the same people within each revolution, now larger now 
smaller. But this is not observed to happen. For it is not a shorter linear distance 
which makes them appear larger at the horizon, but the steaming up of the 
moisture surrounding the earth between them and our eyes, just as things put 
under water appear larger the farther down they are placed. 

The following considerations also lead to the spherical notion: theffact that 
instruments for measuring time cannot ag&e with any hypothesis! save the 
spherical one; that, since the movement of the heavenly bodies oughtvto be the 
least impeded and most facile, the circle among plane figures offers the easiest 
path of motion, and the sphere among solids; likewise that, since of different 
figures having equal perimeters those having the more angles are the greater, 
the circle is the greatest of plane figures and the sphere of solid figures, and the 
heavens are greater than any other body. 

Moreover, certain physical considerations lead to such a conjecture. For 
example, the fact that of all bodies the ether has the finest and most homoge- 
neous parts [duoLontpiartpos]', but the surfaces of homogeneous parts must have 
homogeneous parts, and only the circle is such among plane figures and the 
sphere among solids. And since the ether is not plane but solid, it can only be 
spherical. likewise the fact that nature has built all earthly and corruptible 
bodies wholly out of rounded figures but with heterogeneous parts, and all di- 
vine bodies in the ether out of spherical figures with homogeneous parts, since 
if they were plane or disc-like they would not appear circular to- all those who 
see them from different parts of the earth at the same time. Therefore it would 
seem reasonable that the ether surrounding them and of a like nature be also 
spherical, and that because of the homogeneity of its parts it moves circularly 
and regularly. 

4. That also the Earth, Taken as a Whole, Is Sensibly Spherical 

Now, that also the earth taken as a whole is sensibly spherical, we could most 
likely think out in this way. For again it is possible to see that the sun and.moon 
and the other stars do not rise and set at the same time for every observer on the 
earth, but always earlier for those living towards: the orient and later for, those 
living towards the Occident. For we find that the phenomena of eclipses .taking 
place at the same rime, especially those of the moon, are not recorded atthe 
same hours for everyone— -that is/ relatively to equal intervals of time from 
noon; but we always find later hours recorded for observers towards the orient 
than for those towards the Occident. And since the differences in 'the hours is 
found to be proportional to the distances between the places, one would reason- 
ably suppose the surface of the earth spherical, with the result that the gsbecal 
uniformity of curvature would assure every part’s covering thoee foUowing it 
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proportionately. But this would not happen if the figurewere any others aacan 
be seen from the following considerations. 

For, if it were concave, the rising stars would appearfirst to people towards 
the Occident; and if it were flat, the stars would rise and set for all people togeth- 
er and at the same time; and if it were a pyramid, acube, or any other polygonal 
figure, they would again appear at the same time for all observers on the same 
straight line: But none of these things appears to happen; It is further clear that- 
it could not be cylindrical with the curved surface turned to the risings and set- 
tings and the plane bases to the poles of the universe, which some think more 
plausible. For then never would any of the Btars be always visible to any of the 
inhabitants of the curved surface, but either all the stars would both rise and set 
for observers or the same stars for an equal distance from either of the poles 
would always be invisible to all observers. Yet the more we advance towards the 
north pole, the more the southern stars are hidden and the northern stars ap- 
pear. So it is clear that here the curvature of the earth covering parts uniformly 
in oblique directions proves its spherical form on every side. Again, whenever 
we sail towards mountains or any high places from whatever angle and in what- 
ever direction, we see their bulk little by little increasing as if they were arising 
from the sea, whereas before they seemed submerged because of the curvature 
of the water’s surface. 

5. That the Earth Is in the Middle of the Heavens 

Now with this done, if one should next take up the question of the earth's 
position, the observed appearances with respect to it could only be understood 
if we put it in the middle of the heavens as the centre of the sphere. If this were 
not so, then the earth would either have to be off the axis but equidistant from 
the poles, or on the axis but farther advanced towards one of the poles, or nei- 
ther on the axis nor equidistant from the poles. 

The following considerations are opposed to the first of these three positions— 
namely, that if the earth were conceived as placed off the axis ether above or 
below in respect to certain parts of the earth, those parts, in the right Bphere, 
would never have any equinox since the section above the earth and the section 
below the earth would always be cut unequally by the horizon. Again, if the 
sphere were inclined with respect to these parts, either they would have no equi- 
nox or else the equinox would not take place midway between the summer and 
winter solstices. The distances would be unequal because the equator which is 
the greatest of those parallel circles described about the poles would not be cut 
in half by the horizon; but one of the circles parallel to it, either to the north or 
to the south, would be so cut in half. It is absohitely agreed by all, however, that 
these distances are everywhere equal because the : increase from the equinox to 
the longest day at the summer tropic are equal to the decreased tothe least days 
at the winter tropic. And if the deviation for certain parts of the earth were 
supposed either towards the orient or the Occident, it would result that for these 
parts neither the sizes and angular distances of the stars would appear equal and 
the same at the eastern and western horizons, nor would the time from raring to 
the meridian be equal to the time from the meridian to setting. But these things 
evidently are altogether contrary to the' appearances. 

As to the second position where the 'earth: would be on the aids but farther 
advanced towards one of the poles, one could again object that, if this were sty 




sections of the heavens below the earth and above, differeatwkh, respect to each 
a dw and to themselves for each different deviation, Andtoe horizon couldOut 
into twoeven part* only hi toe right sphere. ! But in toe of toe ihe&»d 
sohere with the nearer pole ever visible, the horizon would always make thepart 


above the earth less hnd the part below the earth greater, with toe result ^fc 
also the great circle through the centre of the signs of the aodiac (ecUptacJwouid 
be out unequally by toe plane of the horizon. But this has' never been seen, for 
six of the twelve parts are always and everywhere visible above the earth, and 
toe other toe invisible ; and again when ah these last toe are ail at once visible, 
the others are at the same time invisible. And so — from toe fact that the same 


semicircles are cut off entirely, how above the earth, now below — it is evident 
that the sections of the zodiac are cut in half by the horizon. . 


And, in general, if the earth did : not have, its position under the equator but 
lay ether to the north or south nearer one of toe poles, the result woefld be that, 
during the equinoxes, the shadows of toe gnomons at sunrise would never per- 
ceptibly be on a straight line with those at sunset in planes parallel to the hod- 
son. But the contrary is everywhere seen to occur. And it is immediately dear 
that it is not possible to advance the third position since each of the obstacles 
to the first two would be present here also. 


In brief, all the observed order of the increases and decreases of day and night 
would be thrown into Utter confusion if the earth Were not in the middle. And 


there would be added the fact that the eclipses of the moon could not take place 
for all parts of the heavens by a diametrical opposition to the sun, for the earth 
would often not be interposed between them in their diametrical oppositions, 
but at distances less than a semicircle. 


6. That the Earth Has the Ratio of a Point to the Heavens 
Now, that toe earth has sensibly the ratio of a point to its distance from the 
sphere of toe so-called fixed stars gets great support from the fact that in all 
parts of toe earth the rises and angular distances of the stars at toe same tubes 
appear everywhere equal and alike, for the observations of the same stars in the 
different latitudes are not. found to differ in the least; 

..Moreover, this must be added; that sundials placed in any part of the earth 
and toe centres of armillary, spheres can play the role of the earth’s true centre 
for the sightings and the rotations of the shadows, as much in conformity with 
toe hypotheses of the appearances as if they were at the true midpoint, of the 
earth. . . , 

t And the earth is clearly a pdnt also from this fact : that everywhere the planes 
drawn through toe. eye, which we call horizons, always exactly cut in toe 
whole-sphere of toe heavens. And this would not happen if the magnitude ^ the 
earth with respect to its distance from the heavens were penceptible$but only, 
theplane drawn through the point at the earth’s centre would exactly cut too 
sphere in half, and thorn drawn through any other part of the cartb’ssurfsee 
would make toe sections below toe earth greater than those above. . vW .i 

7. That the Earth |>oes,Not : jn ant Wa,t Mqv*£q^t ■ 
the. same arguments as the preceding it can be shown that 
neither move in any one oC the afOrassid oblique directions, nor ever change ati 
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movetowards it. And tbs earnest and onlywsy tonnderatand thsis to see that, 
onoe theearthhas been proved ephericaloonaideredas a wholeand in the middle 
of tbs universeas we have said, then the tendencieeand movements of heavy 
bodies (l mean their proper movements) 1 are everywhere and always at right 
bogles to the tangent plane drawn ihroaghthe falling body’s pointofoontact 
with the earth’s surface. For because efthis it ie clear that, if they were not 
stopped by the earth’s surface, they too Would go all the way to the centre itself, 
since the straight line drawn to thecentre of a sphere is always perpendicular to 
the> plane tangent to the sphere's surfaoe at. the intersection ofthatliae. 

All those who think it paradoxical that so great % weight s* the earth should 
not waver or move anywhere seem to mb to go astray by making their judgment 
with an eye to their own. affects and not to the property of the whole. For it 
would not still appear so extraordinary to them, I believe, if they stopped to 
think that the earth’s magnitude compared to fche whole body surrounding it is 
in the ratio of a point to it. For thus it seems poeaible for that which is relatively 
least to be supported and pressed against from ah odes equally and at the same 
angle by that which is absolutely greatest and homogeneous. For there is no 
“above” and “below" in the universe with respect to the earth, just as none 
could be conceived of in a sphere. And of the compound bodies in the uni verse, 
to the extent of their proper and natural motion, the light and subtle ones mb 
scattered in flames to the outside and to the circumference, and they seem to 
ruth in the upward direction relative to each one because we too caU ( ‘up’' from 
above our beads to the enveloping surface of the universe; hut- the heavy and 
coarse bodies move to the middle and centre mid they seem to fabdown wards 
because again we all call “down" the direction from our feet to the earth’s cen- 
tre. And they properly subside about the middle under the everywhere-equal 
and like resistance and impact against each other. Therefore the solid body of 
the earth is reasonably considered as being the largest relative to those moving 
against it and as remaining unmoved in any direction by the force of the very 
small weights, and as it were absorbing their fall. And if it had some one com- 
mon movement, the same ah that of the other weights, it wodld dearly leave 
them all behind because of its much greater magnitude; And the animals and 
other weights would be left hanging in the auyaadtbe earth would very quickly 
fad out of the heavens. Merely to conceive such things makes than appear 
ridiculous..; ! ‘v.-. • •; . • .*.* t» 
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valent local motions. in the eaSe of compound bodies (that is, then bodiessubjeet to eener- 
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. Nowsome people, although they have nothing to oppose to these arguments, 
agree on something, as they think, mote plausible. And itseems to them there 
is nothing against their supposing, for instance, the - heavens- immobile and tin 
earth as turning on the same axia from west to east very nearly one revolution 
a day; or that tiny both should move to some extent, but only On the same aids 
as we said, and conformably to the overtaking of the one by the other. 

But it has escaped their notice that, indeed, as far as the appearances of the 
stars are concerned, nothing would perhaps keep things from being in accord- 
ance with this simpler conjecture, but that in the light of what happens around 
os, in the air such a notion would seem altogether absurd. For in order for us to 
grant them what is unnatural in itself, that the lightest -and subtlest bodies 
either do not move at all or no differently from those of contrary nature, while 
those less light and less< subtle bodies in the air are clearly more rapid than all 
the more terrestrial ones; and to grant that. the heaviest and most compact 
bodies have their proper swift and regular motion, while again these terrestrial 
bodies are certainly at times not easily moved by anything else— for us to grant 
these things, they would have to admit that the earth’s turning is the swiftest of 
absolutely all the movements about it because of its malting so great 4 revolu- 
tion in a short time, so that all those things that were not at rest on the earth 
would seem to have a movement contrary to it, and never would a cloud be 
seen to move toward the east nor anything else that flew or was thrown into 
the air. For the earth would always outstrip them in its eastward motion, 
so that all other bodies would seem to be left behind and to move towards 
the west. 

For if they should say that the air is also carried around with the earth in the 
same direction and at the same speed, none the less the bodies contained in it 
would always seem to be outstripped by the movement of both. Or if they 
should be carried around as if one with the air, neither the one nor the other 
would appear as outstripping, or being outstripped by, the other. But these 
bodies would always remain in the same relative position and there would be no 
movement or change either in the case of flying bodies or projectiles. And yet 
we shall clearly see all such things taking place as if their slowness or swiftness 
did not follow at all from the earth’s movement. 

8. That There Are Two Different Prime Movements in the Heavens 

It will be sufficient for these hypotheses, which have to be assumed for the 
detailed expositions following them, to have been outlined here in such a sum- 
mary way fiance they will finally be established and confirmed by the agreement 
of the consequent proofs with the appearances. In addition to those already 
mentioned, this general assumption would also be rightly made that then are 
two different prime movements in the heavens. One is that by which everything 
moves from east to west, always in the same way and at the same speed with 
revolutions in circles parallel to each other and clearly described about the poles 
of the regularly revolving sphere. Of these circles the greatest is called the equa- 
tor, because it alone is always cut exactly in haif by the horizon which is a great 
the sphere, ^and because everywhere the sun’s revolution about it is 

a! the stars make certain local motions in the direction opposite to that of tfa ff 
movement just described and around other poles than those of -that first revoiu- 
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facet. And we assume that it isso because, while, from each day's observation; 
all the heavenly bodiee are seen to movegenerally in paths sensibly similar and 
parallel tothe equator and to rise, eUhnihate, andaet(for such is the property 
ofthe first movement), yet from subsequent and marecontinuous observation; 
even if all . the other stars appear to preserve their angular distances with respeet 
to each other and their properties as regards their planes within the first move* 
ment, still the sun and moon and planets make certain complex movements un« 
equal to each other, but all contrary to the general movement, towards the east 
opposite to the movement of 'the fixed stars which preserve their respective 
angular distances and are moved as if by one sphere. 

If, then, this movement of the planets also took place in circles parallel tothe 
equator — that is, around the same poles as those of the first revolution— it 
would be sufficient to assume for them all one and the same revolving movement 
in conformity with the first. For it would then be plausible to suppose that their 
movement was the result of a lag and not of a contrary movement. But they 
always seem, at the same time they move towards the east, to deviate towards 
the north and south poles without any uniform magnitude's being observed in 
this deviation, so that this seems to befall them through impulsions. But al- 
though this deviation is irregular on the hypothesis of one prime movement, it 
is regular when effected by a circle oblique to the equator, And so such a circle 
is conceived one and the same for; and proper to, the planets, quite exactly ex- 
pressed and as it Were described by the motion of the sun, but traveled also by 
the moon and planets which ever turn about it with every deviation from it on 
the part of any planet either way, a deviation within a prescribed distance and 
governed by rule. And Bince this is seen to be a great circle also because of the 
sun’s equal oscillation to the north and south of the equator, and once the east- 
ward movements of all the planets (as we said) take place on one and the same 
circle, it was necessary to suppose a second movement different from the general 
one, a movement about the poles of this oblique circle or ecliptic in the direction 
opposite to that of the first movement. 

Then if we think of a great circle described through the poles of both the cir- 
cles just mentioned, which necessarily cuts each of them — that is, the equator 
and the circle inclined to it — exactly in half and at right, angles, there will be 
four points on the oblique circle or ecliptic: the two made by the equator dia- 
metrically opposite each other and called the equinoxes of which the one guard- 
ing the northern approach is called Spring, and the opposite one autumn. And 
(he two made by the circle drawn through both sets of polCs, also dearly diamet- 
rically opposite each other, are called the tropics, of which thepne to the south 
of the equator is called winter, and the one to the northstimflier. ‘ 

"The one first movement which contains all the others wffl be thought of then 
as described and as if defined -by the great circle, through both Bets of poles, 
which is carried around and carries with it all the rest from east to weStaboUt 
the poles of the equator. And theaepoles ate as if they were on what is called the 
meridian, which differs from the circle through both sets of poles ih thls alone; 
that it is not always drawn through the poles of the ecliptic, 'but is eoncervedaa 
continuously at right angles to the horison and therefore called the meridian, 
since such a position cutting in half as it does each of (he two hemispheres, that 
below theearthjindthab above, -provides midday aud midnight. But the ascend 
movement, consisting of many ports and contained by the first, and embracing 
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iterif-aH the plsnfetary spheres.Ms eamedby tiwfihStwAww-'eahli mdutfrolwai 
Cboufcthe pates of title ecliptic in tie opposite direction. Andtfaebe poles of tii# 
ediptic being on the circle effecting the first revolution— that is, on tUeflemll 
drawn through all four poles together— «« carried aroundwithitas one would 
expect; and, moving therefore with a motion opposite to the second prime wove* 
ment, in this way keep the position bf the great' circle which is the ediptioasvet 
the same with respect to theequator. ■’■■■ '•■?/»! 

9. On the Pabticolab Notions V ■ " 

A summary and general preliminary explanation would contain somesuch 
exposition as the forgoing of the things to he presupposed. Butnowwe are 
going to begin the detailed proofs. And we think the first of these is that: by 
means of which ia calculated the length of the arc between the poles of the equa- 
tor and the ecliptic, lying on the great circle drawn through these poles*. To-this 
end we must first see expounded the method Of computing the size qf -chords 
inscribed in a cirde, and we are now going to demonstrate this geometifaaUy for 
each case, once for all. - \ 


10. On the Size of Chords xn a Circle !\ 

t f ' 1 t, ’ ( 1 , i - 1 ,t i , 

. With an eye to immediate use, w? shall now : make a tabular exposition. of the 
size of these chords hy dividing the circumference into 360. parts and setting 
ode by tide the chords as the arcs subtended by them increase by a half part, 
That ia, the diameter of the circle will be cut into 120 parts for ease in calcula- 
tion; [and we shall take the arcs, considering them with respect to the number 
tfiey contain of the circumference’s 360 parts, and compare them with thesub- 
tending chords by finding out the; number the chords contain of the -diameter’s 
120 parts.] But first we shall show hpw, with as few theorems as possible and the 
same ones, we make a methodical and rapid calculation of their sizes so that we 
may not only have tire magnitudes of the chords set out without knowing the 
why and wherefore but so that we may also easily manage aproof by means of a 
systematic geometrical construction. In general we shall use tine sexagesimal 
system because of the difficulty of fractions, and we shall follow out the multi- 
plications and divisions, aiming always at such , an approximation as will leave 
no. error worth considering as far as the accuracy of the senses is concerned, 

. : Then first let there be the semicircle ABC on the diameter ADC and around 
centre D, and let straight fine DB be erected on 
Ap at right angles. -Let DC be bisected at E„_ and 
££,.be joined; and let EF be laid out equal to 
EB, and let FBbe, joined. 

- I aay that the streightfine FD is. the tide ,of a 
regular inscribed decagon, and BF that of a 
p entagon. 

a , for, since, straight fine DC is bisected at E 
and a straight fine Bf is added to it, 
i ,.rect.Cf,f’Btsq..fB-sq. EF, {Eud.n.6] 

tiaoe--'.'.. ■ ■ 1 J •> . .r. - 
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1 ’ sj* FZ?+Bq. DB*»nq. jB 0> :[Euoli s,, 435 

Therefore 

rect. CF, FD+n q. ED— aq. ED-H q. DJJ. 

And, subtracting the common square on ED, 

riot. CF, FD— sq. Z)S 
•sq. DC* 

Therefore CF is out at D in extreme and mean ratio [Eucl. vx, def. 3}. Since, 
then, the tide of the hexagon and the side of the decagon which are inscribed 
in the same circle, when they are in the same straight line, cut that line in ex- 
treme and mean ratio [Eucl. xxn, 9], and since the radius DC is equal to the ode 
of the hexagon [Eucl. rv, 15 ooroll.], therefore FD is equal to the tide of the 
decagon. 

And likewise, since tire square on the tide of the pentagon is equal to the 
square on the side of the hexagon together with the square on the tide of the 
decagon, all inscribed in the same circle [Eucl. xm, 10], and since in the right 
triangle BDF 

sq. BF— sq. DB+aq. FD 

where DB is the tide of the hexagon and FD the tide of the decagon, the straight 
line BF is equal to the tide of the pentagon. 

Since, then, as I said, we suppose the diameter divided into 120 parts, there* 
fore by what we have just established, being half the circle’s radius, 

ED — 30 such parts, 
and 

sq. JED=900; 

and 

rad. DB - 60 such parts, 
and 

sq. DB- 3600; 
and 

sq. BE— sq. EF*=4500. 

Then 

EF-. 67 p 4'55"» 

in length, and by subtraction 

FZ>=37*4'55", 

Therefore the tide of the decagon, subtending an arc of 36° of the whole circum- 
ference’s 360°, will have 37 p 4'55" of the diameter’s 120 9 . 

Knee again 

FD«37 p 4'55", 
sq. F£» 1375*4' 14", 

•q. DB- 3600*, 
and 

sq. FD +aq. DB -aq. BF, 

therefore, in length, 

‘Prom now on, we (hall indicate "parts such as the diameter’s ISO" by a p-superscript, 
Thus 67*4'55" means "67+Ar+*lf» parts such as the diameter’s ISO.” And we ntiD indi- 
cate "parts such as the circumference’s 366" by die ordinary notation for angular degrees. 
For the measure* 1 of arcs and angles exaedy correspond. Thus OTOS'OO" means '‘07+44 
+sHi parts each as the circumference's 360” or "parts such as 4 right angles’ 360.” 
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BF%70**32'3". 

And therefore the side of the pentagon, subtending an arc of 72 s , is 70 p 32'3' / . 

It is immediately clear that the side of the hexagon^ subtending an arc of 60° 
and being equal to the radius, is itself 60**. And likewise, since the side of the 
inscribed square, subtending an arc of 90 s , is, when squared, double the square 
on the radius, and since tire ride of the inscribed equilateral triangle is, when 
squared, triple the square on the radius, and since the square on the radius is 
3,6001*, the square on the ride of the square will add up to 7,200**, and the square 
on the ride of the equilateral triangle to 10,800**. And so in length 
chord of arc 90 o ==84 p 51'10", 
and 

chord of arc 120°= 103*>55'23". 

And so these chords are easily gotten by themselves. Thence it is evident that, 
with these chords given, it will be easy to get the chords which subtend the 
supplements, since the squares on them adcted together are equal tojfbhe square 
on the diameter. For example, since it was shown i* 

chord of arc 36° = 37*>4'55", \ 

sq. chord of arc 36°= 1375**4T5", 1 

and 

sq. diameter = 14,400**, 
therefore, for the supplement, 

sq. chord of arc 144° - 13,024*>55'45", 

and, in length, 

chord of arc 144°=114**7'37"; 
and the others in like manner. 

And we shall next show, by expounding a lemma very useful for this present 
business, how the rest of the chords can be derived successively from those we 
already have. 

For let there be a circle with any sort of inscribed quadrilateral ABCD, and 
let AC and BD be joined. 

It is to be proved that 
rect. AC, J3D= rect. AB,DC+ rect. AD,BC. 

For let it be laid out such that 

angle ABE — angle DBC. 

If then we add the common angle EBD, 
angle ABD = angle EBC. 

But also 

angle BDA = angle BCE. [Eucl. m, 21], 
for they subtend the same arc. Then triangle 
ABD is equiangular with triangle BCE. Hence 
BC :CE :: BD : AD [EucL vi, 4]. 

Therefore 

rect. BC, AD -rect. BD, CE. [Eucl. vi, 16]. 

Again since 

angle ABE— angle CBD 

and also 

, angle BAD -angle BDC, 

therefore triangle ABE is equiangular with triangle BCD. 

AB :AE::BD:CD. 
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Therefore ■' > '• 

• ' " rect.AB, CB-rect. BD,AE, ■ ■ ■ *•-, ; i 

But it was also proved 

■ ’ rect. BC, A B— rect. BB, CE. 

Therefore also 

rect. AC, BD “ rect. AB, CB+rect. BC, AD. [Euct n, lj. 
Which was to be proved. 1 

Now that this has been expounded, let there be the semicircle ABCD ad di- 
ameter AB, nod from the point A let there be 
drawn tire two straight Hires AB, AC, and let 
the length of each Of them have been given in 
terms of such parts as the given diameter’s 120? 
and let BC be joined. 

I say that BC is also given. 

For let BD and CD be joined. Then clearly 
they are also given because they subtend the 
supplements. Since, then, the quadrilateral 
ABCB is inscribed in a circle, therefore 
rect. AB, CB -(-rect. AD, BC —rect. AC,BD 

[p- 161 

And rectangle AC, BD is given, and also rectan- 
gle AB, CB. Therefore the remaining rectangle 
AB, BC is also given. And AB is the diameter. Hence the straight line BC is 
also given. And it is now clear to us that, if two arcs are given and the two 
chords subtending them, then also the chord subtending the difference between 
the two arcs will be given. And it is evident that by means of this theorem we 
can inscribe many other chords in arcs which are the differences between arcs 
directly given; for instance, the chord subtending an are of 12°, since we have 
the chords of 60° and 72°. 



Again, given any chord in a circle, let it be proposed to find the chord of half 
the arc of the given chord. 

And let there be the semicircle ABC on diameter AC, and let CB be the given 
chord. And let the arc be bisected at D, and let AB, AB, BD, and DC be joined. 
And let DF be drawn from B perpendicular to AC. ; : 4 
I sav that 

> CF=haif (AC- AB). 

For. let AE be laid out sueh that 
AS-AB, 

and let BB be joined. Since 

AB-AB, ■ 

and AB is common, therefore the two sides AB and 
AB are equal to tire twb tides AE and AB respeo- 
tivtiy.And 

' 11 angle BAB— angle BAD; {Euol. ra, 27] 

therefore also ■ 

base BB- base DE. 
feift 

chord BB—dhard CD, 
and therefare ■' : 1 " 
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chord CD-DE. 

Since then, in the isosceles triangle BEG, DF has been dropped from the vertex 

perpendicular to the base, therefore 

; EF-m , [Eud. i, 26] 

But CE-AC-AB; 

therefore - ■ ’u*. 

CF-half (AC— AB). . . 

; And so; since, given the chord of arc BC , chord AE of its-BUpplementis dso 
given [p. 16], therefore CF, which is half the difference between AC and AB, is 
given too. But when the perpendicular DF is drawn in right triangle ACD , as a 
consequence right triangle ACD is equiangular with right -triangle DCF [Eucl. 
vi, 6], and 

AC '.CD : : CD xCF. 


Therefore ,.i*. 

rect. AC, CF =-ftq. CD . . . . .i ., 

But rectangle AC,CFm given, therefore the square on CD is also givenl And So 
the chord CD of half the are BC will also be given in length. \ 

And so again, by means of tins theorem, most of the other chords will pe given 
as subtending the halves of arcs already found. For instance, from the chord of 
;an arc of 12 s , there can be gotten the chord subtending an arc of 6°, aha those 
subtending arcs of 3°, l}tf, and respectively. And we shall find from calcu- 
lotion that 

chord of arc y; 

and ' ‘ ■ . . * 

chord of arc %°=0 p 47'8". 

Again let there be the circle ABCD on diameter ADwith center at F, And 
from A let there becut off consecutively two given arcs, AB and BC', and let the 
given chords subtending them, AB and BC, be joined. 

I say that, if we join AC, then AC will be 
given also. 

For let the circle’s diameter BFE be drawn 
through B, and let BD, DC, CE, and DE be 
joined. Thai from this it is .dear that, by means 
of BC, chord CE is given; and, by means of AB, 
chords BD and DE are given [p. 16]. And by 
things we have already proved, since BCDE is 
a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, and BD and 
CE are the diagonals, the rectangle contained by 
the diagonals is equal to the sum of the rec- 
tangles contained by opposite sides [p. 16, 17]. And 
&>,' since the rectangles BD, CE and BC, DE are 
given, therefore the rectangle if#, CP is. given also. But the diameter BE ss 
pven too, and the remaining side CD will be given. Therefore the <£wd.4C f ftf 
site supplement will be given also. And so, if twQ'aree and their chords are pven, 
then by means of this theorem the chord of both these arcs togsghtPviilM!* 
given. . . 

And it is evident that, by continually combining the chord (A an are 1 j#jh 
those so far set out and calculating the sums,; we shall inscribe all those chords 
much, when doubled, are divisible by three; and wily those chorda yiUatift fre 
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skipped which fall withlh i JHP %tttFWals. )! Fdif thbie will be two such chords 
skipped in each interval, since we a m carrying out this inscribing of ehordrhy 

arc of then this chord, by addition to, andsabtraction from, ^he hhLds 
which are separated by i intervale bed ‘have bkfeady been given, mil fill in 
all the rest of the intermediate chords. But since, given'ray chord such as that 
subtrading an arc of iJ^Ythe chord of a tlSrd df the ard is in no way geomet- 
rically givra (and if it were possible, we could then compute the chord of an are 
el Pf), therefore we shall first look 'for thb' chord of an arc of 1° by means of 
chords subtending arcs of and %°. We shall do this by presenting a little 
lemma which, evehif it may nOt suffice for determining their axes in general, 
can yet in the case of these very small chords keep them indistinguishable ! rom 
chords rigorously determined. 

*' For* Isay that, iftWoiineqdal chordsare inscribed in a cirele, the greater has 
td the less a ratio ICss than the anc on the greater has to the* arc on the less. 

For let them be the circle ABCD ; and let 
unequal chords be inscribed in it, AB the less 
and BC the greater. "• : > 1 

I say that 

chord BC t chord AB <arcBC : arc AB. 

For let angle ABC be bisected by BD, and let 
AEC , AD,md CD be joined. And since angle 
ABC has been bisected by the straight line 
DEB, 

chord CD =■ chord AD, 

* [Eucl. in, 26, 29) 

and 

' • CE>AE. [Eucl. vi. 3] 
Then let DF be dropped from D perpendicular to 
AEC. Now since • . ; ! >■;: 

AD>DE, 

DE>DF , l 

therefore the circle described with centre D and radius DE cuts AD rad falls 
beyond DF. Then let the circle; GEH be drawn rad the straight line DFH Be 
produced. And once *■ 1 

sect. DEH> trgl DEF, 
rad 

trgl. DEA> sect. DEG, 

trgl. DEF : trgl. DBA <sect. DEB : sect. DEG. [End. y, 8] 

< I ■■ *V ,n 

trgl. DEF : trgl. DBA ::EF: AE, 

) 

sect. DEH : sect. DBG : : angle FDE 1 angle EDA 



therefore 

But 

and 


[Eucl. vi, 1] 

.■ ' li’tSkS 


bo*, "ri mh!h 

I) DFipeedooed win ABC HBeol. m, 4. aglidwaoen wiBjhH on the «Mvof< B 

towards C. Therefore 


.ituiU l 
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EF : AE<wgHe FDE : angle EDA. 

Then componendo 

AF>; AE < angle FDA : angle EDA. 

And doubling the antecedents 

CA ; AE < angle CDA : angle EDA » 

And aeparando 

CE :AE< angle CDS : angle BDA. 

But 

CE :AE::BC :AB, [Eucl. yi, 3J 

and. 

angle CDB : angle BDA : : arc BC : arc AB- [Eucl. vi, 331 

Therefore 

chord BC : chord AB <arc BC : arc AB. 

Now, then, with this laid down, let there tje the circle ABC, and 
chords AB and AC be inscribed in it. And first let AB be given as 
an arc of and AC an arc of 1°. 

Since 

chord AC : chord AB <arc AC : arc AB, 
and 

arc AC* 1}^ (arc AJ3), 

therefore 

chord AC <1M (chord AB). 

But it was proved [p. 18] 

chord A£=0 P 47'8". 

Therefore 

chord AC <l p 2'50", 
for 

1p 2W=1M (0 p 47'8"). 

. Again, with the same figure, let chord AB be given as subtending an arc of 1°, 
and chord AC an arc of 1J^°. 

Likewise then, since 

arc AC* (arc AB), 
chord AC < 1H (chord AB). 

But we proved [p. 18] 

chord AC =l p 34'15". 

Therefore 



for 


chord A£>1 P 2'S0", 


l p 34T5"=lH (lW'). 

: And so, since it has been proved that the chord of an arc of 1° is both greater 
and less than the same number of parts, clearly we shall have . ; : 

chord of arc l°^j.ls2'fiQ"; “ 


and by means of earlier proofs we saw - 

, chord of , arc J4°=rO p 3T25". 

And the remaining intervals will be filled in as we have just said. For example, 
in the first interval we find the chord subtending an arc of 2° by adding and 
and the chord subtending ah arc of 2^ by subtracting from 8 s , and 
SO on for the rest. - > . 

So the business of chords in a circle can be pasily handled in this way, I think. 
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And as I said, in, order to have the magnitudesaet oat immediately to •hand, we 
shall draw op tables of 45 rows each, for symmetry Is sake.* And thefiratcolumn 
will contain the magnitudes of the arcs increasing by and the second column 

will eohtain the magnitodes of the chords subtending them in terms of the diam- 
eter's assumed 120 p&ts. The third column will contain the thirtieth of the 
increase Of jthe' chord as: the corresponding arc increases by W?, so that We may 
have a mean addition, "accurate for the senses, for each increase of %o° in the 
corresponding arcs, and so be able to calculate readily the chords falling within 
the intervals. And it is to be remarked that by means of these same the- 
orems, if we should suspect some typographical error in connection with any of 
the. chords computed here, we can easily check and correct it either by means 
of the chord of an arc double the arc of the chord which iB being examined, or by 
means of the difference of certain other given chords, or by means of the chord 
subtending the supplement. And here is the table: 


11. TAiLE of Chords 


Arcs 

Chords 


Sixtieths 1 

Arcs 

Chords 

Sixtieths 


a 

0 

31 

25 

0 

1 

2 

50 

m 

17 

13 

9 

0 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 

2 

50 

0 

1 

2 

50 

17 

17 

44 

14 

0 

1 

2 

7 

m 

1 

34 

15 

0 

1 

2 

50 

m 

18 

15 

17 

0 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

5 

40 

0 # 

1 

2 

50 

18 

18 

46 

19 

0 

1 

2 

2 

m 

2 

37 

4 

0 

1 

2 

48 

m 

19 

17 

21 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

8 

28 

0 

1 

2 

48 

19 

19 

48 

21 

0 

1 

1 

57 

3 H 

3 

39 

52 

0 

1 

2 

48 

19^ 

20 

19 

19 

0 

1 

1 

54 

4 

4 

11 

16 

0 

1 

2 

47 

20 

20 

50 

16 

0 

1 

1 

51 

4^ 

4 

42 

40 

0 

1 

2 

47 

20^ 

21 

21 

11 

0 

1 

1 

48 

5 

5 

14 

4 

0 

1 

2 

46 

21 

21 

52 

6 

0 

1 

1 

45 

5 A 

5 

45 

27 

0 

1 

2 

45 

21J4 

22 

22 

58 

0 

1 

1 

42 

6 

6 

16 

40 

0 

1 

2 

44 

22 

22 

53 

49 

0 

1 

1 

39 

m 

6 

48 

11 

0 

1 

2 

43 

22H 

23 

24 

39 

0 

1 

1 

36 

7 

7 

19 

33 

0 

1 

2 

42 

23 

23 

55 

27 

0 

1 

1 

33 

m 

7 

50 

54 

0 

1 

2 

41 

23H 

24 

26 

13 

0 

1 

1 

30 

8 

8 

22 

15 

0 

1 

2 

40 

24 

24 

56 

58 

0 

1 

1 

26 

m 

8 

53 

35 

0 

1 

2 

39 

24^ 

25 

27 

41 

0 

1 

i 

22 

0 

9 

24 

54' 

0 

1 

2 

38 

25 

25 

58 

22 

0 

1 

1 

19 

m 

9 

56 

13 

0 

1 

2 

37 

25^ 

26 

29 

1 

0 

1 

1 

15 

10 

10 

27' 

32 

0 

1 

2 

35 

26 

26 

59 

38 

0 

1 

1 

11 

m 

10 

58 

49 

0 

1 

2 

33 

2m 

27 

30 

14 

0 

1 

1 

>.« 

ii 

11 

30 

5 

0 

1 

2 

32 

27 

28 

> 0 

48 

0 

1 

1 

4 

im 

12 

1 

21 

0 

1 

2 

30 

27H 

28 

31 

20 

0 

1 

1 

0 

12 

12 

32 

‘36 

0 

1 

2 

28 

28 

29 

1 

50 

0 

1 

0 

66 

12^ 

13 

3 

50- 

‘0 

1 

2 

27 

m 

29 

32 

18 

0 

1 

0 

52 

13 

13 

35 

4 

0 

1 

2 

25 

29 

30 

• 2 : 

; 44 

0 

1 

0 

48 

13 H 

14 

6 

16 

0 

1 

2 

23 

29H 

30 

33 

8 

0 

1 

0 

44 

14 

14 

37 

27' 

0 

1 

2 

21 

20 

31 

3 

30 

0 

1 

0 

40 

UH' 

15 

8 

38 

0 

1 

2 

$9 

80** 

<81 

33 

-50 

0 

1 

0 

85 

15 • 

15 

39 

47 

0 

1 

2 

17 

81 

82 

4 

■ 7' ! 

© 

■"1 

0 

81 

15H< 

16 

10' 

-56 > 

0 

i 

2 

15 

81J* 

32 

34' 

22 

0 

1 

« 

87 

16 

16 

42- 

3 

0 

1 

2 

13 

32 

83 

c 4 

35 

0 

1 

0 

22 


‘The offHru*! system js carried out -one place further ! in this caiman. Thus 0°r2"50 ' " 
represents A+x&s-l-rriSss which is Vs of the increase of the second chord over the first. 
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Sixtieth* ■■■ 

82}* 

>83 

34. 

46 

0 

1 

o. 

17 

-33 •!: 

34 

4 

55 

0 

1 

0 

42 

3 m 

34 

35 

* 1 ;1 

0 

1 

, o 

8 

,,34. ,• 

35 

5 

5 

0 

a 

0 

3 

34 H 

35 

35 

6 

0 

0 

59 

57 

33 

36 

5 

5 

0 

0 

59 
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1,2. On the Arc Between the Tropics ;; 

Now that the question of the value of chords in a circle been treated, our 
first task will be, as. we have said, to. show how much the oblique circle thro ugh 
the middle of the zodiac [the ecliptic] is inclined to the equator — that is, what 
ratiothe great circle which passes through both Sets of poles hah to the archJter- 
<*Pted on it by these poles.This arc is evidently equal to the arc frbmeithfe of 
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ttetropic points to the equator, along this sameeircle. And we oanim mediately 
get toe measure of this arcinstrumentaily , with some such smpleeonstruction 
a« the following. 

; We shall, mate a brass circle, suitable in sice, accurately turned, with its sur- 
faces standing square- And we shall use it as a meridian, dividing it into the 36Q 
parte supposed for the great circle, and each of these into as many parts as there 
is room for. Then, fitting into this Circle another little circle, thinner than it, in 
such » way that their sides remain in the same plane and the smaller circle can 
turn without hindrance within the greater circle to the north and south, always 
in the same plane, we shall place, on one of the smaller circle's two rides at two 
diametrically opposite points, small prisms of the same size pointing in exactly 
the same straight line with each other and with the centre of the circles. And in 
the middle of the prisms’ width we shall place fine pointers touching the side of 
the greater circleand itb divisions. And then we shall fit that circle securely on a 
small and convenient column for its several uses, and stand the base of the 
column on a pavement in the open air exactly parallel to the plane of the hori- 
zon. And we shall take care that the plane of the circles is perpendicular to that 
of the horizon and parallel to that of the meridian. The first condition is satisfied 
by means of a plumb line which is suspended from the highest point of the circles 
and which is watched until, by correction of the underpinning, it is directed to 
the diametrically opposite point below. And the second condition is satisfied by 
very visibly drawing a meridian line in the plane below the column and turning 
the circles from ride to ride until their plane is sighted parallel to the line. And 
after a placement of this kind had been made, we would Observe the sun’s ad- 
vance to the north and south, moving the inside circle at middays until the lower 
prism was completely shadowed by the whole of the upper prism. And when 
this was done, the needle points would show us each time how many degrees 
from the zenith the sun’s center stood on the meridian line. 

And we used to make this observation still more readily by constructing, in- 
stead of circles, a steady square block of rock or wood having one of its faces reg- 
ular and accurately shaped. And using as a centre the vertex of one of its angles, 
we drew a quadrant, drawing out from the centre print to the circumference 
those straight lines which contain the right angle of the quadrant, and likewise 
dividing the circumference into 90 parts, and dividing these again. And after 
this, on one of the straight lines, the one which was to be perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon and to face south, we laid two small right cylinders in every 
way equal and similarly fashioned, one on the centre exactly at the midpoint of 
the indicated circle and the other at the lower extremity of the straight line. 
Then, standing toe marked ride of the block along the meridian line drawn in 
the supporting plane of the horizon so that it would also be parallel to the plane 
of the meridian, again making adjustments with fine splints in accord With a 
plumb line right across toe cylinders perpendicular to toe plane of the horizon, 
we would observe as before the! midday shadow from the centre cylinder, put- 
ting s omething at the graduated circumference to show more clearly its position. 
And marking toe middle of the shadow we would note down the divirion of the 
quadrant, and this would clearly indicate the latitude of the sun’s path on the 
meridian. 

Now from such observations add especially from those made by us over sev- 
eral periods while the sun was near the tropics, seeing the marker oountofffrom 
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the aecith always an equal number of divisions on the meridianaad the same 
ones both for tile winter tropics and for the«ummertropic8,ww found tfcaf in 
from the northernmost to the southernmost limit, which is the an between the 
tropic points, to be always more than '47 W hut less than 47*45', And With this 
there results nearly the same ratio as that of Eratosthenes and as thatwhich 
Hipparchus used. For the arc between the tropics turns out to be very nearly I I 
out of the meridian’s 83 parts. 

And immediately from this observation it is easy to deduce the latitudes of 
the places where we make the observations; once we have taken the midpoint of 
the two limits, which is on the equator, and the arc between this point and 1 the 
aenith. For the arc between the poles and the plane of thehoruonisdearly 
equal to this arc. 
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13. Preliminaries to the Sbherical Proofs J • , ^ 

And since it is next in order to demonstrate the respective values of the arcs 
on great circles drawn through the poles of the equator and cut off between the 
equator and the ecliptic, we shall explain very short and \ 

easy lemmas by means of winch we shall effect nearly all 
the proofs of theorems dealing with spheres. 

Now let the two straight lines BE and CD, drawn to 
two straight lines AB and AC, cut each other at F. 

I say that AC : AE comp. CD : DF, BF : BE. 

For let EG be drawn through E parallel to CD. Since 
Ibe straight lines CD and EG are parallel, AC : AE : : 

CD : EG [Eucl. vi, 4], 

Then if we supply the straight line DF, 

CD : EG comp. CD : DF, DF : EG. 

And 

DF : EG ::BF : BE, [Eucl. vi, 4]. 
again because EG and DF are parallel. Therefore 

AC : AE comp. CD : DF, BF : BE. 

Which it was proposed to prove. 

And in the same way it can be shown, by drawing a straight line through A 
parallel to EF and producing CDQ to meet it; that 
CE : AE comp. CF :DF, BD : AB. 

For ; again since AG is parallel to EF 

CFiFGuCEi AE [Euol. vi, 2\. 
But if we supply DF, 

CF : FG comp. CF : DF, DF : FG. 

But 

DF :FGt: BD : AB 

because AB and FG aredrawn through to the muni* 
UHb AG tad BF. Therefore , 

CF : FG comp. CF : DF, BD :AB. ■ 



And therefore 


CB : AE ::CF: FG.. 


1 CE'.AB comp. CFiDF, BD : AM. 

Which mu to be proved. 
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Again, let there be the circle ABC with centre D; and Jet there be taken on it* 
ipe^al^ee theee poatts A. B, and C insuph & way that each of thearqeA.B 
and BCrisless than a semicircle (and letthesame thing be understoodoftfae 
arcs taken hereafter). And let the straight lines AC and DEB be joined; ■ . 

I esy .that chord 2 arc AB ; chord 2 arc BC : : 
AE : CE. . . . 

For let the straight fines AF and CO be drawn 
front the points -A and C perpendicular to BD> 
Since AF is parallel t q,GQ and ABC crosses them, 
therefore 

AF:GO::AE:CE [Euek vr^4 
But 

AF :CG : ; chord 2 arc AB : chord 2 arc BC. 
For the ones are the halves of the others respective- 
ly.: And therefore 

AE ; CE : ; chord 2 arc AB : chord 2 arc BC. 

Which was to be proved. 

And it follows from this that, if the whole arc AC 
is given and also the ratio of the chord of twice arc AB to the chord of twice arc 
BC, then each of the arcs AB and BC is given. 

For with, the stone figure laid out, let AD be 
joined, and from D let J)F be drawn perpendicular 
to AEC. It is clear then that, given arc AC, angle 
ADF which subtends the half of it is given, and also 
the whole triangle ADF. Now with the whole line 
AC given, since , 

AB : CE : : chord 2 arc AB : chord 2 arc BC, 
therefore AE is given 1 , and the remainder EF is 
given. And for this reason and since DF is given, 
both angle EDF of the right triangle EDF and the 
whole angle ADB are given. And so both, arcs AB 
and BC are .given. Which was to be proved. < 

Again, let there be the circle ABC with centre D, and on its circumference 

let there be taken three points A, B, and C in 
such a way that each of the arcs AB and AC. is 
. less than a semicirde (and let tins same condition 
. be understood for the arcsto be taken hereafter). 
I And let AD and BC be joined and the resulting 




' straight lines be produced to meet at E. 

I say that 

CE : BE :: chord 2 arc AC : chord 2 arc AB. 
r Flor, as in the previous lemma, if from the 
f ‘*vc . •. ir: * jo i points and C we, drop BF and CO perpendicu- 

Iar to AD, then, since they ere parallel, 

,? CQiBFi:,GB:BE. 

And SQr.tfeO: c i I' . > 'V*'. -u. • v,i\- . ^ i ; 

CE : BE :: chord 2 arc AC *, chord 2 arc AB. , 

Wy sW l i>W !<« sd <-; , • 4i i ■'■■•'uif., w 

4& i(€w- 1- teheed 2 arc AB nh chord A •» BG s sherd * me ' 


-it 
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^M»h«y»tobep l ov»d. ' , ’ 

And then from this it follows that, even if the arc. - j. " 

wM^tio of tte ohori rf rtoe « •« ch<rf rf t™. « X9, d» 

arc Affia given. . , 

• For again in a similar figure, with BD joined 
and DF dropped perpendicular to BC, angle 
BDF subtending half arc BC is given, and alflo 
the whole right triangle BDF. And since also the 
ratio of CE to BE is given and chord BC, there- 
fore BE is given and the whole line EBF. And so, 
once DF is given, angle EDF of the same right 
triangle is also given, and by subtraction angle 
FDB. Hence arc AB is also given. 

And with these conclusions in mind, let fcrtSs of great circles be d< 

a spherical surface in such a way thai 
BE and CD, drawn to two arcs AB am 
1 , tersect each other at the point F. And 1 
these arcs be less than a semicircle (am 
same condition be understood in all the 
Then I say that 

chord 2 arc CE : chord 2 arc AE comp, 
chord 2 arc CF : chord 2 arc DF, 
chord 2 aro BD : chord 2 arc AB. 

For let the centre of the sphere be taken, and 
let it be G; and from the point G let the straight 
lines BG, FG, and EG be drawn to the intersec- 
tions of the circles at B, F, and E. And let the 
straight line joining AD be produced to meet BG produced at point H. And 
likewise let CD and AC be joined and cut FG and EG at K and L. Then the 
points H, K, and L are on one straight line, because they are at onoe in two 
planes: that of the triangle ACD, and that of the circle BFE. When these points 
are joined, we have two straight lines HL and CD intersecting at point K and 
Cutting two other straight lines AH and AC. Therefore 




ribed on 
two arcs 
AC, in- 
each of 
let the 
ires)! 


But 

CL : AL comp. CK : DK, DH : AH. 

CL \ AL : : chord 2 arc CE : chord 2 arc AE, 

lp> 26] 

atti 

CK ; KD : chord 2 arc CF : chord 2 arc DF ; 

tP* 27] 



DH : AH : chord 2 arc BD' : chord 2 arc AB. 

[p. 27] 

And therefore 



chord 2 arc CE : chord 2 ate AE comp, 
chord 2 axe CF: chord 2 arc DF, chord 2 arc BD : chord 2 arc AB. 

■' In the same way, by straight lines constructed in a plane, it is also proved 
that 

chord 2 arc AC : chord 2 arc AE comp, 
chord 2 axe CD: chord 2 arc DF, chord 2 arc BF : chord 2 axcBEA > 
Which things it was required to prove. 

‘This analogous theorem is proved thus: With the same arcs as in the precedBna finuroipro- 
duce the straight Uses CE,€F, and EF of the four intersecting great circles ofasph ertw&ee 
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' * 14. On the Afifis Between the Equator and i4fo 13c&ir£rie' ' '* 

Now that this theorem has been expounded, we shall make the first appfica- 
tion of the arcs as worked out above, ip the following way: 

For let the circle ABCD be the circle through the poles of the equator s and 
the poles of the ecliptic; and let AEC be the aeriti- 
circle of the equator, and BED the semicircle of the 
ecliptic^ and the point E their intersection at .the 
spring equinox so that point £ is the winter trOpi& 
and D the summer tropic. And let the pole of the 
equator AEC be taken on arc ABC, and let it be the 
point F. And let the arc EG be taken on the ecliptic, 
and suppose it to be 30°, and through the points F 
and G let the arc FGH of a great circle be drawn. 
And let it be proposed to find the arc GH. 

Let it be understood now and generally in all such 
proofs, so we shall not have to repeat the same thing 
for each one, that, whenever we say of how many 
parts or divisions the magnitudes of arcs or straight lines consist, we mean, in 
the case of arcs, of such divisions as the circumference of the great circle has 
360; and, in the case of straight lines, of such as the same circle’s diameter has 
120 . 

Since, then, in the construction of the great circles, the two arcs FH and BE 
have been drawn to the arcs AF and AE, intersecting at the point G, therefore 
chord 2 arc AF : chord 2 arc AB comp, 
chord 2 arc FH : chord 2 arc GH, chord 2 arc EG : chord 2 arc BE. [p. 28 Fn] 
But 

2 arc AF=180°, 
chord 2 arc AF=* 120 p . 



centre is 0. Let CE and AG meet at H, CF and DO at L, and EF and BG at K. Then the 
points H, L, and X lie in the same straight line sinae they all lie on the intersection of the 
same two planes: that of circle BAG, and that of triangle FEC. 

Then 


CH : EH comp. CL : FL, FK : EK 
But 

CH EH . \ chord 2 arc AC :chord 2 arc AE, 
CL FL \ chord 2 arc CD : chord 2 arc DF, 
and 


FK : EK : : chord 2 arc BF \ chord 2 arc BE. 
Substituting in the first expression, we have shown what was required. 


(p.261 

CP-271 
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And aceQrdingto the ratio of 83 parts to Unagreed toby u» ,<> j.{ [?• 

2arc4fl-47“42'40V . 


and therefore . , 

chord 2 arc AB ■* 48*31*58* . 

'And again , 

2 arc UG* $0®, 
chord 2 arc 13(7*60*; 
and 

2 arc BEmlBU*. 
chord 2 arc 2?23 =120 p . 

Therefore 

chord 2 arc FH : chord 2 arc OH comp. 120 p : 48 P 3T55*, 120 *,: 60*, 1 
° r chord 2 arc FH : chord 2 arc GH:: 120* : 24 p l5'57\ 


and therefore 
And so 


And again let 


2 arc £77=180°, 
chord 2 arc FIT =120*; 

chord 2 arc GH =24*15'57'. 

2 arc Gff =23°1W, 
arc Gff Nll o 40'. 


arc EG -GO 0 , 

bo that, the others remaining the same, 

2 arc M? =120° 
chord 2 arc £G= 103 p 55'23". 

Then again 

chord 2 arc FH : chord 2 arc GH : : 120 p : 42*1'48*. 

And 

chord 2 arc FH * 120 p 

And so also 

chord 2 arc GH = 42 p T48". 

And therefore 

2 arc Gff-41°0'18" 
arc G17=20 8 30'««'. 

Which things were to be proved. 


■Since the compounding of ratios is equivalent to our innitiplicatiflft of fraettohs, com- 
pounding with the inverse ratio is equivalent to our division of fractions. In other words, 
Ptolemy to this paragraph has first proved that 

chord 2 arc AF _ chord 2 a rc FH chord '2 arc EG. 

chord 2 arc AB ~ chord 2 arc GH ’ chord 2 arc BE 

He then says here / V', 

chord 2 arc AF ^ chord 2 arc EG chord 2 arc FH /' 

chord 2 arc AB chord 2 arc BE "* chord 2 arc OH?' 

i * * '* 

For tlw Jundammital principles of the compounding of rattortEe'rBrtderJs ijjifoniirto 
E^M.s Elements, Books V And VI, The rules for, the uiultiplicaticui flOdjdf viflktt L oQhctioiii 
depend for their validity upon these principles of Euclid, unless one treats Him as Mtu&agm 
In a symboHo system, as to modem mathematical theory. 
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And now in tbs same way . by caieukting the values for successive arcs, we 
shall lay out a table for the 90° effi quadrant, containing the values Of ares like 
those already proved. And here is the table: 


. . ■ ' ' 1 ! i A 

15. Tabjle of Obuquitt 


, Ares of the 

n 

Arcs of the 


Arced the 


Arcs of the 

Bcliptic 

Meridian 

Ecliptic 

Meridian 

Ecliptic 

Meridian 

Ecliptic 

Meridian 

1 

0 

24 

16 

25 

9 

50 

29 

46 

16 

54 

47 

70 

22 

20 11 

2 

0 

48 

31 

26 

10 

12 

46 

47 

17 

12 

16 

71 

22 

28 57 

3 

1 

12 

46 

27 . 

10 

34 

57 

48 

17 

29 

27 

72 

22 

37 17 

4 

1 

37 

0 

28 

10 

50 

44 

49 

17 

46 

20 

73 

22 

45 11 

5 

2 

1 

12 

29 

11 

18 

25 

50 

18 

2 

53 

74 

22 

52 39 

6 

2 

25 

22 

30 

11 

39 

59 

51 

18 

19 

15 

75 

22 

59 41 

7 

2 

49 

&> 

31 

12 

1 

20 

52 

18 

35 

5 

76 

23 

6 17 

8 

3 

13 

35 

32 

12 

22 

30 

53 

18 

50 

41 

77 

23 

12 27 

9 

3 

37 

37 

33 

12 

43 

28 

54 

19 

5 

57 

78 

23 

18 11 

10 

4 

1 

38 

34 

13 

4 

14 

55 

19 

20 

56 

79 

23 

23 28 

11 

4 

25 

32 

35 

13 

24 

47 

56 

19 

35 

28 

80 

23 

28 16 

12 

4 

49 

24 

36 

13 

45 

6 

57 

19 

49 

42 

81 

23 

32 30 

13 

5 

13 

ii 

37 

14 

5 

11 

58 

20 

3 

31 

82 

23 

36 35 

14 

5 

36 

53 

38 

14 

25 

2 

59 

20 

17 

4 

83 

23 

40 2 

15 

6 

0 

31 

39 

14 

44 

39 

60 

20 

30 

9 

84 

23 

43 2 

16 

6 

24 

1 

40 

15 

4 

4 

61 

20 

42 

58 

85 

23 

45 34 

17 

6 

47 

26 

41 

15 

23 

10 

62 

20 

55 

24 

86 

23 

47 39 

18 

7 

10 

45 

42 

15 

42 

2 

63 

21 

7 

21 

87 

23 

49 16 

19 

7 

33 

57 

43 

16 

0 

38 

64 

21 

18 

58 

88 

23 

50 25 

20 

7 

57 

3 

44 

16 

18 

58 

65 

21 

30 

11 

89 

23 

51 6 

21 

8 

20 

0 

45 

16 

37 

20 

66 

21 

41 

0 

90 

23 

51 20 

22 

8 

42 

50 





67 

21 

51 

25 




23 

9 

5 

32 





68 

22 

1 

25 




24 

9 

28 

5 





69 

22 

11 

11 

1 




16. On Ascensions, in the Right Sphere 

And next it would be proper to demonstrate all together the values of the arcs 
on the equator determined by circles drawn through the poles of the equator and 
given divisions of the ecliptic. For in this way we shall know corresponding to 
how many equatorial time-degrees the divisions of the ecliptic cross the meridir* 
an for anyplace and the horison in the right sphere, because it is only in the 

right sphere that the horison passes through the 
poles of the equator. 

Then let the last figure be constructed again. And 
again given the arc EG of the ecliptic, first as 30°, 
let it be required to find the arc EH on the equator. 
Then in this sated way as before 

chord 2 arc BF : chord 2 arc AB comp. ■ 
chord 2 a:ro FQ : chord 2 arc GH, 
chord 2 &rc : chord 2 arc AE. [p. 28] 

■ But' " : ■ -• 'i! '».( ' ■■ 

2 'arc 1 flF« ! 132 ? 17'2Q%« 

r» t08"4433*. . . ; 



And 


>K i i- 
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And again 
and 

Therefore 


FTOIiEMY ! 

2aroAB«4/P42'40V < ’* 

chord 2 arc A.B “48*31*55*. 

2 arc FG=156°40'1*, 
chord 2 arc FQ = 117 p 31'15"; 

2 arc GH.=* 23°19'59* [table, §14] 

chord 2 arc GH =24*15' 57". 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc AE comp. 

109 p 44'53* : 48 p 31'55*, 24 p 15'57" :117 p 31'15"; 


chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc AE : : 54 p 52'26* : 117 p 31'15* 


54 p 52'26" : 117 p 31'15* : : 56'’1'25* : 120 p . 


Therefore 
and so 


2 arc AE =180°, 
chord 2 arc AE= 120 p . 

chord 2 arc £tf=56 p l'25*; 


2 arc EH H 55*40', 
arc EH= 27° 50'. 

Again let 

arc EG =60°. 

And so, the others remaining the same, 

2 arc FG= 138°59'42* 
chord 2 arc FG= 112 p 23'56*; 

and 

2 arc GH= 41*0'16", 
chord 2 arc GH=42 P 1'48*. 

Therefore 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc AB comp. 
109 p 44'53* : 48 p 31'55", 42»1'48" : 112 p 23'56"; 
or 

chord 2 arc £// : chord 2 arc A2J : : 95 p 2'40' 1 ' : 112 p 23 , 66' ! '. 

And 

95 p 2'40" : 1 12 p 23'56* : : 101 p 28'20* : 120 p . 

But 

chord 2 arc AE = 120 p ; 

and bo 

> chord 2 ate * 101 p 28'20*. 

And therefore 


2 arc EH N 115°28', 

arc EH^Sl'AH. ,f 

It has been shown that the first 30°from the equinoctial point on the ecliptic 
corresponds to 27*50' in time on the equator; and the second 30* on the ecliptic 
to 29*54' on the. equator, since they both together were proved to lie 57*44'. 
And it is evident that the third 30* on the ecliptic will correspond in time to the 
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remainder of the equator’s quadrant, that is to 32° 18’, since the ecliptic’s quad- 
rant corresponds in time to the equator’s quadrant, both bang cut off by the 
same circles through the poles of the equator. 

In the same way, following thfs same method, We calculated the arcs of the 
equator corresponding in time to each 10° of the ecliptic because arcs smaller 
than these have practically equal differences as they increase. We shall set them 
out also, in order to have at hand, as we said, the amount of time it takes each 
arc to cross the meridian for any place and the horizon in the right sphere. And 
we take as our starting place the point 10° from the equinox. 

The first arc of 10° on the ecliptic takes 9°10' equatorial time; the second, 
9°15’; the third, 9°25'; so thatthe first 30® on the ecliptic totals 27°50' equatorial 
time. The fourth arc takes 9°40'; the fifth, 9°58'; the sixth, 10°16'; so that the 
second 30® on the ecliptic totals 29°54 / equatorial time. The seventh arc takes 
10°34'; the eighth, 10°47'; the ninth, 10°55'; so that the third 30° on the ecliptic 
totyls 32°16 / equatorial time, and the whole quadrant 90°. 

And from this it is evident that the order is the same for the other quadrants, 
everything being the same in each of them, because the sphere is given as right; 
that is, the equator is not oblique to the horizon. 



BOOK TWO 


1. On the General Position of the Inhabited World 
Now that, in the first book of the Composition, we have gone throughthoee 
things concerning the system of the universe which had first to be understood in 
summary form, and as many other things concerning the right sphere as would 
be considered useful to an understanding of questions treated here, we shah try 
in the following book to present again, in the handiest possible way, the more 
important of those things having to do with the'oblique sphere. . j 
And now this we must first understand in a general way that, if th^ earth is 
supposed cut into four equal parts by the equator and one circle through its 
poles, the extent of the part inhabited by us is very nearly enclosed in oik or the 
other of the northern quadrants. And this would certainly be evident in fijhe case 
of latitude— that is, of the passage from south to north— because everjrwhere 
the noon shadows of gnomons at the equinox fall to the north and never to the 
south. And also in the case of longitude— that is, of the passage from east to 
west— because the same eclipses, and especially the lunar ones, observed at the 
same time by those inhabiting the extreme eastern sections of that part of the 
earth inhabited by us and by those inhabiting the extreme western sections, 
neither precede nor lag behind by more than twelve equatorial hours. But the 
quarter part of the sphere in longitude embraces a twelve-hour interval since it 
is bounded by one of the semicircular arcs of the equator. 

Of the particular things which must be understood for the business at hand, 
one should especially consider the arrangement, one by one, of the circles north 
of the equator and parallel to it, according to the particularities of the places 
situated under them. That is, how far the poles of the equator are from the 
horizon; or how far the zenith is from the equator along the meridian circle; and 
in what places the sun reaches the zenith, and when and how many times that 
happens; what are the ratios of the equinoctial and tropical shadows cast at 
noon to their gnomons; and what are the differences of the longest and shortest 
days with respect to the equinoxes; and as many other things as are observed 
relative to the increase and decrease of solar days, with the correspondances in 
the risings and settings of the equator and ecliptic, and with the properties and 
magnitudes of the angles formed by the principal great circles. 

2. Given the Magnitude of the Longest Day, How the Arcs on the 
Horizon Intercepted by the Equator and the Ecliptic ar bi Given 
As a general example, let the circle drawn throu gh Rhodes parallel to the 
equator be considered, where the height of the pole is 36° and the longest day is 
14J4 equatorial hours. 1 And let the circle ABCD be the meridian; and BED the 

‘An equatorial hour is Hi of the 360° of the equator or 15°. In other words an equatorial 
hour is Hi of a stellar day, a stellar day being the time it takes a fixed star to pass from a 
uendun back again to that same meridan, that is one complete revolution of the equator. 
For the purposes of Book II, Ptolemy considers the sun such a fixed star, «lthmi gh it will be 

84 
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eastern semicircle of: the horizon; and likewise 
AEC the semicircle of the equator, and F its souto- 
em pole. And let the ecliptic's winter-tropic .point 
rise through G; and let FGH be drawn as the 
quadrant of : the great circle through F and G. 

And first let the magnitude of the longest day 
be given; and let it:be required to find the arc EG 
at the horizon. 

Now, since the turning of the sphere takes 
place around the poles of the equator, it , is evi- 
dent that the points G and H will be at the merid- 
ian ABCD at the same time. And the time from 
the rising of G to its Culmination at toe. upper 
meridian is contained by arc HA of the equator, and from its crossing the lower 
meridian to its rising by arc CH. It follows that toe length of time of the day is 
double that contained by arc HA, and toe length of time of the night is double 
that contained by arc CH. For the sections above and below the earth of the 
circles parallel to toe equator are exactly cut in half by the meridian. 

- Therefore, since the are EH is half toe difference between toe shortest or 
longest day and toe equinoctial day, it is l\£ hours on the given parallel or 
18°45' in time, and the remainder of the quadrant, arc HA, is 71®15' in time. 
Since then, in the same way as in toe previous proofs, the arcs EB and FH of 
great circles cutting each other at G have been drawn to the two arcs AE and 
AF of great circles, 

chord 2 arc HA : chord 2 arc AE comp, chord 2 arc FH : chord 2 arc FG, 
chord 2 arc BG : chord 2 arc EB [p. 28] 



But 


2 arc HA m 142°30', 
chord 2 arc HA • > 113 p 37'S4 -r ; 


and 


2 arc AE<= 180®, 


chord 2 arc AE=* 120*’; 


and 


2arc Fff«=180*, 
chord 2 arc FH *> 120**; 


and 


2 arc FG 1 « 132°17'20 ir 


*The arc FG is 60®8'4O", since the are OH which marks the obliquity of the ecliptic is 
23°6T20". , 

pointed out in detail in Book III that this is not the case, just as it has already been stated in 
general in Book I. Therefore all the c&lculatioas relative to the sun in Book II am in error by 
the small amount such neglect entails. 

In Book m, then is introduced the notion of a solar day, a solar day being the time ft 
takes the sun to pass from a meridian *baek tothat same meridian. The solar day, it will be 
seen, is very nearly 89' [of arc} longer than the aMtar .day. Now in Book HI an hour is defined 
a* lit of the solar day; and this hour is used taarchangeably with the equatorial hour, ab- 
thoughrtMs very nearly 2}? lodger than itBut the total error cmdd never come to as much 
M.-89V qjhieh is, fens then 4 minutes in tfme; and Ptolemy dedans thet his instruments cannot 
be accurate witbjtahn then 15 minutes in tons. Therefore this ambiguity will have no effect 

on _the accuracy df toe calculations. ' . 

liw<lejj)Aee en the equator are often nfafttd to as "degrees in VauF « 'HSuWegdieif' hi 
referring to their time-measaringaspeet. 




m PTOLEMY 

<"i ■ chord 2 arc FQ 

Then *• 

chord2 arc BO : chord 2 arc EB comp. 113 p 37'54" : 120 p , 109 p 44'53* : 120* 
or 

chord 2 arc BG : chord 2 arc EB : : 103 p 55'23" : 120* 

And since it is a quadrant, 

chord 2 arc EB «■ 120 p , 

and therefore 

chord 2 arc £G=103 P 55'23". 

And so 

2 arc 2?G= 120°, 
arc BG^fiO 0 

And therefore as remainder 

arc EG =30*.*' 

Which was to be shown. 

3. How, with the Same Things Given, the Height of the ' 

Pole is Given, and Conversely \ 

Now again, with this given, let it be required to find the height of thV pole; 
that is, arc BF of the meridian. Then, in the same figure 
chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc HA comp, chord 2 arc EG : chord 2 arc BG, 
chord 2 arc BF : chord 2 arc AF. [p. 28] 

But 

2 arc EH= 37°30', 
chord 2 arc BH- 38 p 34'22'; 
and 

2 arc HA = 142°30', 
chord 2 arc HA = 113 p 37'54*; 

and again 

2 arc EG =60°, 
chord 2 arc EG=60 P . 

Then 

chord 2 arc BF : chord 2 arc AF comp. 38 p 34'22* : 113 p 37'54' r , 
103 p 55'23* : 60 p 

or very nearly 

chord 2 arc BF : chord 2 arc AF :: 70*33' : 120*. 

And again 

chord 2 arc AF= 120 p , 

and therefore 

chord 2 arc 70*33'. 

And so < 

2 arc BF-IW, 
arc BF=36°. 

Ag^in, conversely, let arc BF , the height of the pole, be given ter observation 
as 86 ; and let it be required to find the difference between 1 the longest or 
shortest day and the equinoctial day, that is twice arc EH. ThM 1 ■ ’ ■ ' 

.;dusd 2 arc BF : chord 2 arc AB comp, chord 2 arc F0 ; chord 2 are Gff, 
chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc AB. 
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But -!■ 

2 arc £F *72°, 

* chord 2 arc BF=70 P 32'3*; 

and 

: 2 Arc AB»108°, 
chord 2 arc AB® 97 p 4'56"; 

had again 

2 arc FG*= 132°17 , 20* r 
chord 2 arc F£?= 109 p 44'53"; 
and 

2 arc Gtf =47°42'40", 
chord 2 arc OH - 48 p 31'55". 

Then 

chord 2 arc SH : chord 2 arc AF comp. 70 p 32'3* : 97 p 4'56", 
48 p 31'55": 109 p 44'53" 


or 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc AF : : 31 p ll'23' ! ' : 97 p 4'56". 
And since, very nearly, 

31 P 11'23* : 97 p 4W : : 38 p 34' : 120», 
and 

chord 2 arc AE = 120 p , 

therefore it is inferred 

chord 2 arc Ftf=38 p 34'. 

And so 

2 arc Ftf=37°30' 


or 2Yi equatorial hours. Which was to be shown. * 

Likewise the arc EG of the horizon will be given because the given ratio of 
the chord of 2 arc AF to the chord of 2 arc AB is compounded of the given 
ratio of the chord of 2 arc FH to the chord of 2 arc GH and the ratio of the chord 
of 2 arc EG to the chord of 2 arc BE. And so, since BE is given, the magnitude 
of arc EG is left. 

It is evident that— even if we did not suppose the point G to be the winter 
tropic, but some point at one of the other divisions of the ecliptic — each of the 
arcs EH and EG would still be given in the same way. For we have set up, by 
means of the Table of Obliquity, the arcs on the meridian cut off by each 
division of the ecliptic and by the equator— that is, the arcs like GH. 

From this it follows that the divisions of the ecliptic made by the same paral> 

lels — that is, those equidistant from the same 
tropic point— make sections on the horizon the 
same and on the same side of the equator, ami 
the magnitudes of the days and nights equal to 
each other, like to like. 

At the same time it is proved that the points 
produced by equal parallels— that is, those equi- 
distant from the same equinoctial point — make 
equal arcs on the horizon from either side of the 
equator, and make the magnitudes of the 'days 
and nights equal contrariwise* unlike tbonhfce. 
For if , in the figure already set out, we take also 
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the point X aa the point where the circle equal and parallel to that through iff 
cuts the semicircle of the horizon BED, and if we fill in the sections OL and 
KM of the parallels, which axe clearly contrariwise and equal, and if we draw 
the quadrant NKO through K and the north pole, then the arcs AH andifX? 
will be equal. For GL and KM are equal as like to like; wad the remainder EH 
will be equal to the remainder EO. And the two sides of the similar three-sided 
figures EGH and EKO will be equal to each other, EH to EO and GH to KQ, and 
e ach of the angles at H and 0 are right, so that base EG is equal to base EK. 

4. How One is to Calculate at What Places, When, and < 

How Many Times, the Sun Comes to the Zenith 

Now it is easy, once given these things, to calculate when and how many 
timAs the sun comes to the zenith. For since it is at once evident that the sun 
does not come to the zenith at all in those places under parallels farther away 
from the equator than the approximate 23 5 * * 8 51'20 # of the distance of theoummer 
tropic point, and that it does so once, at the summer tropic itself, % those 
places under parallels at an equal distance from the equator, therefore it is also 
clear it comes to the zenith twice in those places at a distance less than ttyst just 
given. And the setup of the Table of Obliquity makes the answer to the ques- 
tion, “When?” an easy one. For taking to the second column the numberof de- 
grees by which the parallel in question is distant from the equator— that is, in 
the case of those parallels within the summer tropic— we shall have, in the first 
column, the corresponding number of degrees of the quarter of the ecliptic. 
And at the distance from either equinoctial point given by this number of de- 
grees, the sun comes to the zenith for the places under this parallel on the side of 
the summer tropic. . . • 

5. How, from Things Explained, the Ratios of the Gnomons to theib 
Equinoctial and Tbopic Shadows at Noon abb Found 

Now it will be made clear in the following manner that also the proposed ra- 
tios of the shadows to the gnomons are obtained more simply, if the arc be- 
tween the tropics and the arc between 
the horizon and the poles are given. 

For let the circle ABCD be the 
meridian around center E; and with 
A as zenith let the diameter AEC 
be drawn; and let CKFN, in the plane 
of the meridian, be perpendicular to 
& CKFN is clearly parallel to the in- 
tersection of the meridian-plane and 
the horizon-plane. And since the earth 
as a whole is sensibly in the ratio of 
a .point and centre to the solar sphere 
so that the centre E does not differ 

from the top of the gnomon, therefore . ' 

let CM be thought of as the gnomon, and CKFN as the straight ^ on widish, 
at. noon, the ends of the shadows fall. And let the equinoctial and 
noontide reyn be drawn through E. Let the equinoctial ray beilyEi^tbesum- 
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lour tropic ray be QEHK, and the Whiter one LEM N ; 00 that CK is the summer 
shadow, CPUs the equinoctial shadow, ahdCW the winter shadow.' 
y < Therefore, since the arc CD, which is equai to the height of the pole abdvethe 
horison, is, in the given latitude, 36°, and the meridiaa ABC 38Q®, and eaebei 
tile brae HD and DM approximately 23 o 51'20", it k evident that, as remainder; 

arc CH-i2°8'40', 

and, by addition, 

awcaf-sysrao', 

And so, of the angles subtending these arts, 

angle KEC~12°%'4&', 
angle FEC<*Z6>*, 
angle M£C-5&°&1'20'. 

And 

angle XFC»24®17'20' to 2 it, 
angle FjEC*72° to 2 rt., 
angle NEC -llTtt'dO' to 2 rt. 

And then, on the circles about the right triangles KEC, FEC , and NEC, 

arc CK=24°17'20', 
arc C£=155 o 42'40" 
as remainder of the semicircle; and 

are CF*72®, 
arc C®* 108° 

likewise; and 

arc CJV«119°42'40', 
arc C£*60°17'20 # 

again as remainder of the semicircle. And so, of these chords, 

chord cs-iimrsi' 


where 

and 

where 

and 

where 


chord CA>25*14'43*; 
chord C£=a97 p 4'56" 
chord CF«70*32'4 # ; 
chord CE~mm'42” • 

chord CIV- 103*46'16' 


And therefore, where CE equals 60*, CK the summer shadow equals 12 *&8t;CF 
the equinoctial shadow 43*36', and CN the winter shadow very nearly 103*20*. 

It is therefore, dear that; conversely, if anytworatioe alone of these three Of 
the gnomon CE to its shadows ate given; then the height of the pole and the arc 
between the tropics are given, since, if any two of theanglasat E are given, the 
other is also given. For the arcs HD and DM are equal- But for the sake of ao- 
curacjr in observations, the hefeht of the pole and the aro between thetrophsi 
shouldoertainlybe taken in the way we have already diown. For the ratios of 
these shadows to their gnomons do not always agree, because the time of the 
eq uinoctial Shadows is somehow in itsdf undetermined, andtheendsof the 
wintekdmdowsawhardtodistinguiah. ' • - . r 
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6. Exposition of the Properties of Each Parallel 
In this samp way we shall consider the meet important of the propertieswe 
have expounded for the other parallels also. And' taking parallels at intervals of 
i nclination of \i equatorial hour, which is sufficient, we shall make a general ex* 
position of their incidents before making a detailed one. 

i. We gbn.ll begin with the parallel under the equator which very nearly 
bounds the southern part of the whole quarter of the earth inhabited by us and 
which alone has all days and nights equal to each other. For only there are all 
the sphere’s parallels to the equator cut in. half by the horizon, so that all their 
se ctions above the earth are similar to each other and equal to the correspond- 
ing sections under the earth. And this is not the case with any of the inclinations 
of the sphere. Again, only the equator is everywhere cut in half by the horizon 
and makes the days along it sensibly equal to the nights, since it is also a great 
circle. But the others are divided unequally; and, in the latitudes inhabited by 
us, the parallels south of the equator have their sections above earth less than 
their sections below earth and their days shorter than their nights, but con- 
versely the parallels north of the equator have their sections above earth greater 
and their days longer. \ 

And this parallel is also amphiscian, since for those living under it the sun is 
twice at the zenith, at the intersections of the equator and the ecliptic, so that at 
those times only are the gnomons shadowless at noon. And when the sun 
passes through the northern hemisphere the gnomons’ shadows fall to the south, 
and when it passes through the southern, to the north. Thereupon, the summer 
and winter shadows are very nearly 26 to the gnomon’s 60 . 

We say “the shadows at noon,’’ speaking generally and as making no ap- 
preciable difference, because the equinoxes and tropics are by no means usually 
completed exactly at noon. 

And all those stars which revolve along the equator pass through the zenith 
for those under this parallel. And they are all seen to rise and set, since the poles 
of the sphere are on the horizon, none of the parallels makes a circle which is 
always visible or invisible, and no meridians are cut short. People say they be- 
lieve there are human habitations under the equator; for, according to them, it is 
very temperate because the sun does not tarry about the zenith, such is the 
speed of its passage through the divisions of the equator; and, therefore, the 
summer heat would be temperate. Nor is the sun in the tropics very far from the 
zenith, so that the winter would not be severe. But we could not say with any 
conviction what sort of habitations they are; for. up until now they have re- 
mained inaccessible to people from the part of the earth inhabited by us> and 
what is said about them should be considered conjecture rather than true in- 
formation. Therefore, briefly, the properties of the parallel under- the equator 
would be such as we have given. 

Concerning the other parallels, between which some think the inhabited por- 
tions of the earth are contained, we shall present them in what is-common in 
order not to repeat ourselves in each instance. Thus, for each of the parallels 
that follow, those stars which are distant from the equator by an arc on -the 
cirde through its poles equal to the distance of the given parallel from it* ad 
such stars will pass through the zenith. The. always- visible circle is-that drawn 
with the north pole as a pole at the angular distance of the height of the pole, 
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and the stars contained by it are always visible. And the always-invisible circle 
is that drawn with the south pole as pole at the same distance, and the stars 
within it are always invisible. 

U. The second parallel is that whose longest day is 12% equatorial hours* 
And it is 4)4° from the equator, and is drawn through the island of Taprobane 
[Ceylon]. And it is one of the amphiscian parallels, since the sun is twice at the 
zenith for those living under it and twice makes the gnomons shadowless at 
noon when it is 79)4° from the summer tropic on either side. And so for 159° of 
its passage the shadows of the gnomons fall to the south, and for the other 201° 
to the north. Thereupon the equinoctial shadow is 4+%+%2» the summer 
shadow 21)4, and the winter 32, to the gnomon’s 60. 

iii. The third parallel is that whose longest day is 12% equatorial hours. And 
it is 8°25' from the equator and it is drawn through the Aualitic Gulf [Gulf of 
Aden]. And it is amphiscian since the sun is twice at the zenith for those living 
under it, and twice makes the gnomons shadowless at noon, when it is 69° from 
the summer tropic on either side. And so for 138° of its passage the shadows of 
the gnomons fall to the south, and for the other 222° to the north. There the 
equinoctial shadow is 8+%+%, the summer shadow 16+%+%, and the 
winter 37+%+%+%s, to the gnomon’s 60. 

iv. The fourth parallel is that whose longest day is 12% equatorial hours. And 
it is 12%° from the equator and is drawn through the Adulitic Gulf [Annesley 
Bay]. And it is amphiscian, since the sun is twice at the zenith for those living 
under it and twice makes the gnomons shadowless at noon, when it is 57%° 
from the summer tropic on either side. And so for 115%° of its passage the 
shadows of the gnomons fall to the south, and for the other 244%° to the north. 
Thereupon the equinoctial shadow is 13%, the summer shadow 12, and the 
winter 44%, to the gnomon’s 60. 

v. The fifth parallel is that whose longest day is 13 equatorial hours. And it is 
16°27' from the equator and is drawn through the island of Meroe. And it is 
also amphiscian since the sun is twice at the zenith for those who live under it 
and twice makes the gnomons shadowless at noon, when it is 45° from the sum- 
mer tropic on either side. And so for 90° of its passage the shadows of the 
gnomons fall to the south, and for the other 270° to the north. Thereupon the 
equinoctial shadow is 17+%+%, the summer shadow 7+%+%, and the 
winter 51, to the gnomon’s 60. 

vi. The sixth parallel is that whose longest day is 13% equatorial hours. And 
it is 20°14' from the equator and is drawn through the country of the Napatians. 
And it is also amphiscian since the sun is twice at the zenith for those living 
under it and twice makes the gnomons shadowless at noon, when it is 31° from 
the summer tropic on either side. And so for 62° of its passage the shadows of 
the gnomons fall to the south, and for the other 298° to the north. Thereupon 
the equinoctial shadow is 22%, the summer shadow 3+%+%, and the winter 
58%, to the gnomon’s 60. 

vii. The seventh parallel is that Whose longest day is 13% equatorial hours. 
Audit is 23°5T from the equator and is drawn through SoSne [Aswan]. And it 
is the first parallel of those called heteroseian, because for those living under it 
the shadows of the gnomons never fall to the south; but the. sun is at the zenith 
at the summer tropic only, and only then are the gnomons observed to be 
shadowlees. For their distance from the equator is that of the summer tropic 
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point. And the not of the titee the shadows of the gnomon* &H to thenorth. 
Thereupon the equinoctial shadow is26%, the waiter shadow 65+%+%, to 
the gnomon’s 60, and the summer shadowless. And all the parallels to the north 
of this one, as far as the one bounding our inhabited world, areheteroscian. For 
the gnomons at these parallels are never shadowless at noon and they never 
throw their shadows to the south but always to the north, because the sun is 
never at the zenith for these people. 

viii. The eighth parallel is that whose longest day is 13% equatorial hours. 
And it is 27°12' from the equator and is drawn through Ptolemais in the The* 
bais, also called Hermeias. Thereupon the summer shadow is 3 %, the equinox 
tial shadow 36+%+%, and the winter 74 %, to the gnomon’s 60. 

ix. The ninth parallel is that whose longest day is 14 equatorial hours. And 

it is 30°22' from the equator and is drawn through the low countries of Ejgypt. 
Thereupon the summer shadow is 6+%+%, the equinoctial shadbw 35%2> 
and the winter 83%2> to the gnomon's 60. f 

x. The tenth parallel is that whose longest day is 14% equatorial nburs. And 

it is 33° 18' from the equator and is drawn through the middle of Phoenicia. 
Thereupon the summer shadow is 10, the equinoctial shadow 39%, land the 
winter 93%2> to the gnomon’s 60. Y 

xi. The eleventh parallel is that whose longest day is 14% equatorial hours. 
And it is 36° from the equator and is drawn through Rhodes. Thereupon the 
summer shadow is 12+%+%+%2 i the equinoctial shadow 43+%+%, and 
the winter 103%. 

xii. The twelfth parallel is that whose longest day is 14% equatorial hours. 
And it is 38°35' from the equator and is drawn through Smyrna. Thereupon the 
summer shadow is 15%, the equinoctial shadow 47+%+%, and the wmter 
114+%+%+%2> to the gnomon’s 60. 

xiii. The thirteenth parallel is that whose longest day is 15 equatorial hours. 
And it is 40°56' from the equator and is drawn through the Hellespont. There- 
upon the summer shadow is 18%, the equinoctial shadow 52%, and the winter 
127+%+%, to the gnomon’s 60. 

xiv. The fourteenth parallel is that whose longest day is 15% equatorial 
hours. And it is 43°4' from the equator and is drawn through Marseilles. There- 
upon the summer shadow is 20+%+%, the equinoctial shadow 55+%+%+ 
%2» and the winter 144, to the gnomon’s 60. 

xv. The fifteenth parallel is that whose longest day is 15% equatorial hours. 
And it is 45°1' from the equator and is drawn through the middle of Pontus. 
Thereupon the summer shadow is 23%, the equinoctial shadow 60, and ’the 
Winter 155% 2 > to the gnomon’s 60. 

xvi. The sixteenth parallel is that whose longest day is 15% equatorial hours. 

And it is 46°51' from the equator and is drawn through the source of the river 
Ister [Danube]. Thereupon the summer shadow is 25%, the equinoctial shadow 
63+%+%+%2> and the winter 171%, to the gnomon’s 60 ' , ‘ 

xvii. The seventeenth parallel is that whose longest day is 10 equatorial 

hours. And it is 48°32' from the equator and is drawn through the mouth -of* th& 
Borysthenes [Dnieper]. Thereupon the summer shadow is 27%, the equinoctial 
shadow 67+%+%, and the winter 188+%+% 2 . / <>.. .. 

^'kvfii. The eighteenth parallel is that whose longest day is i6% equatoria] 
hour*. And it is 50°4' from the equtor and is drawn through themlddb of 
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fy&Mapetia ftheSea of Asofl-Thereupon the summer shadow is 29+ J <£+% 
+% 2 * the equinoctial shadow 71% and the winter 208% to, the .gnomon’s 00,' 
The nineteenth parallel is that whose longest day is 16% equatorial 
hours. And it is 51°40' from the equator and is drawn through the southernmost 
parts of Britain. Thereupon the summer shadow is3l+%+% 2 > the equinoctial 
shadow 754-%+%** arid the winter 229% to the gnomon’s 00. 
h xx. The twentieth parallel is that whose longest day is 16% equatorial hours. 
And it is 52°5Q' from the equator and is drawn through the mouth of the Rhine,* 
Thereupon the summer shadow is 33%, the equinoctial shadow 79% 2 > and the 
winter 253% to the gnomon’s 60. 

. xxi. The twenty-first parallel is that whose longest day is 17 equatorial 
hours. And it is 54°30' from the equator and is drawn through the mouth of the 
Taaais [Don], Thereupon the summer shadow is 34 +%+%+%2j the equi- 
noctial fehadow 82+%+% 2 , and the winter 278+%+%, to the gnomon’s 60; 

xxii. The twenty-second parallel is that whose longest day is 17% equatorial 
hours. And it is 55° from the equator and is drawn through Brigantium [York] 
of Great Britain. Thereupon the summer shadow is 36%, the equinoctial shadow. 
85%, and the winter 304%. 

xxiii. The twenty-third parallel is that whose longest day is 17% equatorial 
hours. And it is 56° from the equator and is drawn through the middle of Great 
Britain. Thereupon the summer shadow is 37%, the equinoctial 88+%+% 
and the winter 335%, to the gnomon’s 60. 

xxiv. The twenty-fourth parallel is that whose longest day is 17% equatorial 
hours. And it is 57° from the equator and is drawn through Caturactonium of 
Britain. Thereupon the summer shadow is 39%, the equinoctial shadow 92+% 
+% 2 > and the winter 372% 2 » to the gnomon’s 60. 

xxv. The twenty-fifth parallel is that whose longest day iB 18 equatorial 
hours. And it is 58° from the equator and is drawn through the southern parts of 
Little Britain. Thereupon the summer shadow is 40%, the equinoctial shadow 
96, and the winter 419% 2 > to the gnomon’s 60. 

xxvi. The twenty-sixth parallel is that whose longest day is 18% equatorial 
hours. And it is 59%° from the equator and is drawn trirough trie middle of Little 
Britain. 

We have not here used an increase of a quarter hour, because trie parallels ate 
now very dose and trie difference between die heights of trie pole does not come 
to h full degree, and because it does not seem called for to finish out completely, 
in like fashion, trie still more northern parallels. And for this reason we have 
thought it superfluous also to set out trie ratios of the shadows to trie gnomons 
as m trie case of those places already defined. 

xxvii. And further where the longest day is 18 equatorial hours, there the 
parallel is 01° from trie equator and is drawn through trie northern parts of little 
Britain. ‘ - 

xxvifi. And Where the longest day is 16% equatarialhours, there trie parallel 
is 62° from trie equator and is drawn through what are called the irirides Islands 
[Hebrides]. . 

bm, Arid where trie longest day & 20 equatorial hours, there trie parallel is 
63° from the equator and is drawn through trie Island of Thule. 

.aac&»-Aad where the longest day i* 21. equatorial hours, there the parallel is 
8t^imsatito«qustoraiidh drawn throu^untaMwnScytluaa nations. 
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rad. And where the longest day is 22 equatorial hours, there the parallel 4* 
65)4° from the equator. 

xxxii. And where the longest day is 23 equatorial hours, there the parallel is 
66° from the equator. 

radii. And where the longest day is 24 equatorial hours, there the parallel is 
ggog/^Qff f ro m the equator. And this is the first of the periscian parallels. For since 
the sun at the summer tropic does not set for that parallel, the shadows of the 
gnomons fall to every side of the horizon. And the parallel through the summer 
tropic is there always visible, and through the winter tropic always invisible, 
because they both touch the horizon from different directions. And the ecliptic 
coincides with the horizon whenever the point of the spring equinox is just rising 
from it. 

xxxiv. And if anyone for the sake of knowledge generally should want some Of 
the broader incidents of the still more northern latitudes, he would find, where 
the height of the north pole is very nearly 67°, there 15° along the! ecliptic on 
eithersideofthesummertropicdonotset; so that the longest day and the turning 
of the shadows to all parts of the horizon last for nearly a month. For these things 
can be easily understood from the Table of Obliquity, already given. Ufor by as 
many degrees as we find the parallel distant from the equator — as fon instance 
that parallel which cuts off 15° of the ecliptic on either side of the summer tropic 
and which is then either always invisible or always visible along the intercepted 
section of the ecliptic — by just so many degrees does the height of the north pole 
lack being a quadrant or 90°. 

xxxv. And then where the height of the pole is 69}4°> there it would be found 
that 30° on either side of the summer tropic do not set; so that the longest day 
and the periscian gnomons last nearly two months. 

xxxvi. And where the height of the pole is 73J^°, there it would be found that 
45° on either side of the summer tropic do not set; so that the longest day and 
the periscian gnomons last nearly three months. 

xxxvii. And where the height of the pole is 78J^°, there it would be found that 
60° on either side of the summer tropic do not set; so that the longest day and 
the wheeling of the shadows are accomplished in nearly 4 months. 

xxxviii. And where the height of the pole is 84°, there it would be found that 
75° on either side of the summer tropic do not set; so that again the longest day 
would last for nearly 5 months and the periscian gnomons the same length of time. 

xxxix. And where the north pole is raised from the horizon the 90° of the 
whole quadrant, there the whole semicircle of the ecliptic north of the equator is 
never below the earth, and the whole southern semicircle is never above the 
earth ; so that there is one day and one night in each year, each nearly six months 
long, and the gnomons are always periscian. And the properties of this latitude 
are that the north pole is always at the zenith, the equator occupies the position 
of the always visible and at the same time invisible circle and also of the horizon, 
putting the whole hemisphere north of itself above the earth and that south of it 
below the earth. 

7. On the Co-ascensions of the Ecliptic and the Equator 
in the Oblique Sphere 

Now that the general matters observed concerning the latitudes have been 
explained, th<^ next thing would be to show how the Co-ascending time-arcs of 
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the equator and the ecliptic can be gotten for each latitude. And from these 
all the other particularities will be deduced. We shall use the nn-tnea of the 
hodBacal signs for the dodecatemories of the ecliptic as if they began from the 
equinoctial and tropic points, calling the first dodecatemory from the spring 
equinox in the direction opposite the movement of the universe the Ram, the 
second the Bull, and so on according to the order of the twelve signs handed 
down to us. 


And first we shall show that arcs on the ecliptic equidistant from the same 
equinoctial point always ascend with equal arcs on the equator. 

For let the circle ABCD be the meridian, and BED the semicircle of the hori- 
zon, and A EC the semicircle of the equator. And 
let FG and HK be two sections of the ecliptic, so 
that each of the points F and H is assumed to be 
the point of the spring equinox, and so that Hie 
ends of the equal arcs FG and HK, taken on 
either side of it, ascend through the points K 
and G. 

I say that the arcs of the equator ascending 
with either of them, that is EF and EH, are 
equal. 

For let the points L and M be taken as the 
poles of the equator, and let the sections of great 
circles, LEM, HL, KL, FM, and GM be drawn 

through them. Then since 

arc FG = arc HK, 

and the parallels through K and G are equidistant from the equator on either 
side so that 

arc LK = arc MG 



and 

arc EK = arc EG, [p. 37, 38] 

therefore LKH and MGF have their sides equal respectively, and bo also do 
LEK and MEG. Therefore 

angle KLE = angle GME, 
angle KLH- angle GMF, 

so that, by subtraction, 

angle ELH = angle EMF. 

And therefore 


base EH = base EF. 

Which was to be proved. 

And again we shall prove that the arcs on the 
equator, ascending with equal arcs of the ecliptio 
equidistant from the same tropic point, are both 
together equal to the sum of the corresponding 
two in the right sphere. 

For let the meridian ABCD be set out, and the 
semicircle of the horizon BED, and the semicircle 
of the equator AEC. And let two equal arcs on 
the ecliptic equidistant from the winter tropic 
point be drawn, the arc FG with F as the autumn 
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M uinox and theSreGl? with Has the spring 

^rismgpoint of both on the horizon (because the arc8Fpattl(?ifare«8t off 
hiy thfi same circle parallel to the equator), and so that dearly aena-EH.i&i 

QS co-aseeud and also EF and FG. ___ 

. It is immediately evident,- then, that the "whole arc SEF 1 is equalto-flie as- 
censions in the right sphere of the arcs FO and GH. For M we suppose the south 
pole of the equator to be the point K, and draw through K and ! the poat ff the 
quadrant of a great circle KOL which represents the honzonin the righMphere, 
then arc HL ascends with are GH in the right sphere, and likewise are LF.W$tit 
are OF. And so the two together, arcs HL and Lf , are equftl to the other twolto- 
gether, arcs HE and EF, and are contained by the same arc HF. Which was to 
be proved. 

And for these reasons it has now become clear to us that, if we have calculated 
the particular co-ascensions in each latitude for a quadrant only, wef shall have 
those of the other three quadrants already demonstrated. \ 

Then with these things established, let the parallel through Rhodes be con- 
sidered, where the longest day is 14J^ equatorial hours and the norjbh pole is 
raised 36° above the horizon. And let the circle 
ABCD be the meridian; and likewise BED the 
semicircle of the horizon, AEC the semicircle of 
the equator, and FGH the semicircle of the eclip- 
tic, so that G is assumed to be the spring equinox. 

And with the north pole at the point K, let the 
quadrant of a great circle, arc KLM, be drawn 
through it and L, the intersection of the ecliptic 
and the horizon. 

And given the arc GL, let it be required to find 
the arc on the equator ascending with it, that is 
GE. And let GL first embrace the dodecatemory 
corresponding to the Ram. 

Now, since again in this construction the arcs DE and KM of great circles, 
cutting each other at L, have been drawn to the two arcs CE and CK of great 
circles, therefore 

chord 2 arc DK : chord 2 arc CD comp, chord 2 arc KL : chord 2 arc LM , 
chord 2 arc EM : chord 2 arc CE. 

But 



and 

and again 
and 


2 arc DK-7T, 
chord 2 arc DK-7(fiS2'4F' t 

2 arc CD- 108°, 
chord 2 arc CD* 97 p 4'66f ; 

2arc/CZ,-156 0 41 / , 
chord 2 arc J£L =117 p 31'15*; 


1 That Is, the sum of arcs EF and EH; tar they are not, of course, naturally one theoon- 
tinuation of the other, but are considered so for the purposes of proof; ’ ‘ j " 



- Tmraucpsvir - 

2tfe£lPW^19W l 
shod 2 a to LM-W15'B7'. 


- ' +^fc.,v; Hf 



Then , \ - \\\ V- ■»* v 

chord 2 arc EM : chord 2asaCE comp. TOriMKi* j 97 p 4'56*, 

24*iFsr : awnr, 


or 


And 

therefore 
And so 


chord 2are : chord 2 arc CS : : lSD'S* : 120 p . 
chord 2 arc CG— 120 p , 
chord 2 arc EM — 18 p 0'5 11 '. 


2 arc £MM7°16', 
arc EM =‘8°38' 



But since the whole arc GM ascends with arc OL in the right sphere, therefore 
[p. 82] 

arc GM=27°50', 

and therefore, by subtraction, 

arc 2?G= 19°12'. 

And it is proved therewith that the dodecatemory which is the Fishes ascends 
in the same time, 19°12'; and that of the Virgin and that of the Balance is, 
each, what is left when this is subtracted from double the ascension in the 
right sphere [twice arc GM], that is 36°28' in time [p. 45].* Which was to be 
proved. 

Again, let the arc GL embrace the 60° of the two dodecatemories of the eclip» 
tie, the signs of the Ram and the Bull. Then, because of this assumption, the 
other things remaining the same, 

2 arc KX=*= 138°59'42", 
chord 2 arc £L=112*23 , 56"; 
and 

2 arc LM =>41°0'18 < ’, 
chord arc LM =42 p l / 48*. 

Then again 

chord 2 arc EM : chord 2 arc CE comp. 70 p 32'4* : 97 p 4'56*, 

42 p l'48* : 112 p 23'56", 


or 


And 

therefore 


Andso 


chord 2 arc EM : chord 2 arc CE :: 32 p 36'4" : 120 p . 
chord 2 arc CE ■» 120, 
chord 2 arc JM*=32 P 36'4*. 


2 arc EM^Zl°ZV, 

l 0L is given as 30*; hehre LM is given in the Table of Obliquity, and KL is the' difference 
betweenXAf and 90*. 

‘IM oaw words, the a«eensio».i n either side of the attomn equinox are gotten by doubling 
•re GM and sebtcactkig arc EG. For die are JO and the are to be found ant area on the equator 
with equal anaon the ecliptic e<piidistantfromtbe winter trojdc,and are therefore 
both tajetfas* e^ual to the two equatorial arqa assending in the right ephepe— that is, brim 
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arc EM - 15 6 46'. 

But, for the same reasons [p. 32], it has already been proved 

arc <?Af=57°44'; 

and therefore, by subtraction, 

arc #(?=41°58'. 

Therefore the Ram and the Bull together ascend in 41°58' in time, with 
19°12' of which the Ram has just been proved to ascend. And therefore the 
dodecatemory which is the Bull ascends with 22°46' in time. 

And again, for the same reasons as before, the dodecatemory which is the 
Water Bearer will ascend with an equal 22°46' in time; and the Lion and the 
Scorpion, each, with what is left when this is subtracted from double the as- 
cension in the right sphere; that is, 37°2' in time. 

And since the longest day is 14J4 equatorial hours and the shortest day 9J4 
hours, it is evident that the semicircle from the Crab (Cancer) to the Archer 
will ascend with 217°30' in equatorial time, ’and the semicircle from the Goat 
(Capricorn) to the Twins with 142°30'. And so each of the quadrants on either 
side of the spring equinox will ascend with 71°15' in time, and each of the quad- 
rants on either side of the autumn equinox with 108°45' in time. And therefore 
there remain the dodecatemories, the Twins and Goat (Capricorn),- each of 
which will ascend with the 29°17' in time left over from the 71°15' in tiiAe of the 
quadrant; and there remain the dodecatemories, the Crab (Cancer) and the 
Archer, each of which will ascend with the 35°15' in time left over from the 
108°45' in time of the quadrant. 

It is clear that in this same way we could also get the coascensions of the 
ecliptic for smaller divisions. 

But we could also calculate them in an easier and more systematic way, thus: 

For first let the circle ABCD be the meridian, BED the semicircle of the 
horizon, A EC that of the equator, and FEG that of the ecliptic, assuming the 
intersection IS? to be the spring equinox. And let 
the arc EH on the ecliptic be taken at random, 
and let the section HK of the parallel to the equar 
tor through H be drawn. And taking L as the 
pole of the equator, let there be drawn through 
it the quadrants of great circles LHM, LKN, and 
LE. 

It is thus immediately evident that the section 
EH of the ecliptic ascends with arc EM of the 
equator in the right sphere, but in the oblique 
sphere with the arc equal to MN, since the paral- 
lel’s arc HK, with which section EH ascends, is 
similar to arc MN of the equator and the similar 
arcs of parallels have everywhere their ascensions in equal times. Therefore the 
ascension of section EH in the oblique sphere is less than that in the right sphere 
by arc EN. And it has also now been proved in general that, if certain arcs of 
great circles like LKN are thus drawn, the section EN will contain the difference 
between the ascensions in the right and oblique spheres of arcs on the ecliptic 
cut off by E and the parallel drawn through K . Which was to be proved. 

Now, with this first considered, let the figure be laid out with only the meridi- 
an and the semicircles of the horizon and the equator. And through F; the soutii 
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pole of the equator, let the quadrants of two 
great circles be drawn, FGH and FKL. And let Q 
be assumed to be the intersection of the horison 
and the parallel drawn through the winter tropic; 
and K the intersection of the horizon and the 
.parallel drawn through the beginning of the 
Fishes, for example, or any other of the divisions 
of the given quadrant. 

Now again the ares of great circles, FKL and 
EKG, intersecting at K, have been drawn to the 
arcs erf great circles FH and EH. And 
chord 2 arc GH : chord 2 arc FG comp, 
chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc EL, 
chord 2 arc KL : chord 2 arc FK. 

But 2 arc GH is given the same in all latitudes, for it is the distance between the 
tropics. And for this reason the remainder, 2 arc FG, is also given. And likewise, 
for the same sections of the ecliptic, 2 arc KL is the same for all latitudes and is 
given by the Table of Obliquity; and for this same reason 2 arc FK is given. And 
so the ratio 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc EL 

is left also as the same in all latitudes for the same divisions of the quadrant. 

If, then, these things being true, we take the increasing values of arc KL for 
each increase of 10° on the quadrant from the spring equinox to the winter 
tropic (for a division into arcs of this length will be sufficient for our use), we 
always have 

2 arc Gtf=47°42'40 # , 
chord 2 arc Gtf ~48>31'55", 

and 

2 arc FG=132°17'20" 
chord 2 arc FG- I09>44'53'. 

And when K is 10° from the spring equinox in the direction of the winter 
tropic, we likewise also have 

2 arc KL—B°Z , Vif', 
chord 2 arc KL- 8"25'39'; 
and 

2 arc FK-\mV4A*, 
chord 2 arc FK- 11MVU*. 

And likewise, when it is 20° away, we have 

2arcffL«15 8 54'0", 
chord 2 arc KL= 16 p 35'56"’; 
and 

2 arc FK — 104°5'-54 # , 
chord 2 arc FX*il8fS0'47*. 

And when it is 30° away, we have 

2arcffL-23 1 T9'58V 

chord 2 arc XL«24*15'50"; 


and 


2 arc FK «156°40'2', 
chord 2 arc FA>U7»31TS'. 



» d 

< And when it is 49® away, we have ' ? i- <•' *0 


and: 


.!cy*tt»K£f«aO W, 
v. i-? : ,charri2arc Jfi— 8i»ll / 43 /r ; 




■ >.; . ’ ;2aroFiSr«!l49P51^, 

■.'* chord2 arc FA>115 P 52'19'. 
And when it is 60° away, we have . 

2wsKL**M 0 &W, 
chord 2are i£L»37 p 10'39"; 
and '< ,i 

>2 arc FK «143°54'14", 

• .. i ■ chord 2 ar(S .PJ£mll4*B'4i*. 

And when it is 60? aWay, we have < t 

... , 2 arc KL~imW, 
«hopd2arcliLL*42 p l'48* ,, 

and , 

2aroFif=138 0 59'42% 

« chord 2 arc /’AT.'f Ilia'S?*. , 
And when it is 70° away, we have 

2 arc KL- 44°40'22" 
chord 2 arc KL** 45 p 36' 18" ; 
and 

2arcF£=»135°19'38", 
chord 2 arc FK = 110 p 59'47*. 
And when it is 80° away, we have 

2 arc ACL =40 o 56'32 ff , 
chord ,2 arc JSCL=47 p 47'40f; 
and 

2 arc FK-VBK8W, 
chord 2 arc FK ** 110 p 4'16 # , 

. And therefore, if we compound the ratio . , 

chord 2 arc OH : chord 2 arc FO 


or . U' 

48 »smr 1109 ^ 53 ' 

with the inverse of 

chord 2 arc KL : chord 2 arc FK 
for each 10° as just laid oUt^ the result is the ratio i 
chord 2 arc EH .'chord 2 arc Eh, 

And this is the same for all latitudes:--as 60 p to\9 p 33', when K is 10° from the 
equinox; to 18 p 57', when 20° awayito 28?M',,whjen Seaway; to SS*^', when 40° 
away; to 44P12', when 60° away; to 60 p 44', when 60°-«way; to 55 p 45', whenfTQ? 
away; to 58 p 55', when 80® a^ay. , < t > . ■. . x 

Therefore it is evident that, beinggivcn 2 arc EE. (or each latitude since it Is 
equal to the difference between the equinoctial day and the ahortestday i» thne, 
and being given its chord and tbe ratio of thisohofdto that of 2 arc EL, we Also 
have given 2 arc EL. And if wp subtract the half^f it— that is, arc EL itself 
containing the difference we have spoken of before {p. 48] — from the asoenstsM 
m the right sphere of the giveq,arc of the ecliptic,. we shall find the ascensiondf 
the same arc in the givepiatitu^ i ft* s 



Throdtaw*. 


nroj* tv «i 

^ “ BHmp1 '’ ” h ” 
>,■ Chord? arc i?J^38*34', "* r " 

■„ \" / ‘ ,.V,S V , * ) n ^'C‘. * /\ : ‘-' , 

60» :38»34' : : 9««3':6>8' ■ -. - \ . .., 


t imT'vWlV 
! 2S?l' s : 18 p „. , , 

:36*3$':23«29' 

: 44*12^ :28»25' 

: 50*44' : 32*37' 

: 55*45* : 35*52' 

: 6Sf5€T : 37*52', . | ! 

therefore the chord of 2 arc EL is also available for each of the sections as they 
increase in the usual manner by 10°. And the half ^ of the arc subtending this 
chord (that », EL itself) is2°56' at the first 10°; 5*50' at the second; 8*38' at the 
third; 11*17' at the fourth; 13°42' at the fifth; 15*46' at the sixth; 17*24' at the 
seventh; 18*24' at the eighth; and dearly 18*45' at the ninth. 1 . And so, since in 
the^right sphere the arc through the first 10° on the ecliptic ascends with 0*1(K 
in time; through the second, with 18*25'; through the third, with 27*50'; 
through the fourth, with 37*30'; through the fifth, with 47*28'; through the 
sixth, with 57*44'; through the seventh, noth 68*18'; through the eighth, jurjljh 
79?6'; and through the ninth, with the 90° in time of .the whole quadrant; there* 
fore it is evident that, if we subtract from each of the ascensions in the right 
sphere just mentioned the corresponding difference or arc EL, we shall have the 
ascensions of those same afcs in the given latitude. ;AmJ so the arc through the 
first 10° of the ecliptic will ascend with 6*14' in time; through the second 10° of 
the ecliptic, with; 12*35' in time; through the third 10?, with 19*12'; through the 
fourth, with 26*13'; through the fifth, With 33*46'; throughthe sixthywith 
41*58'; through the seVerith, with 50*54'; through the eighth; 'with 60*41'; and 
through the ninth br the whole quadrant,, with the 71*15' taken from the half 
of the day. And therefore the first 10? of the edjpticwith 6 6 14'in time;. the sec- 
ond with 6*21'; the third with 6*87'; the fourth with 7*1'; the fifth with 7*33'; 
the sixth with 8*12' ; the seventh with 8*56' ; the eighth with 9*47' ; and the ninth 
Withl#34'., , \ 7 ; : .7 I;; r .’ ; ; ;• 

And now with thesp things demonstrated,, the ascensions o^the other'quad- 
rants are in consequence also demonstrated immediately. And having calculated 

asjfc ifpossitjjelp anticipate their Use ineWyicase, ,wA ishkll Opt them out1h*a 
tame for use in the rest of tins treatise, beginning with the f&raM under the 
equater;and going as far aathat whose longest;d*y is 47; hours, and advancing 
b^ hCMiour increases 'because of tiie ^mibst'cmiform increases oftheiperiods 
wiftih the half-hours.’Thrm, placing fi^st : the 36 divisiohs of $0* bach, we next 

cessiveaddi- 




m the ieiiowmg manner; ^ 1 , l; . >T j 

fy/Huk ffViJt flb 0 'it collides with*#. feteee'S® ctoinddbi with 8 B. ■ 
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8. Table of Ascensions by 10* 




Right Sphere 

Sign* 

Ten* 

IB how* 
time 

Lot. 0°ff 
total time 


10 

0° 10' 

9* 10' 

Ram 

20 

9° 15' 

18* 25' 


30 

9® 25' 

27* 50' 


10 

9° 40' 

37* 30' 

Bon 

20 

9° 58' 

47* 28' 


30 

10* 16' 

57* 44' 


10 

10° 34' 

68" 18' 

Twins 

20 

10° 47' 

79* 5' 


30 

10° 55' 

90* 0' 


10 

10" 55' 

100* 55' 

Crab 

20 

10° 47' 

111* 42' 

(Cancer) 

30 

10° 34' 

122° 16' 


10 

10° 16' 

132* 32' 

Lion 

20 

9* 58' 

142* 30' 


30 

9* 40' 

152* 10' 


10 

9* 25' 

161" 35' 

Virgin 

20 

9° 15' 

170° 50' 


30 

9° 10' 

180° 0' 


10 

9° 10' 

189* 10' 

Balance 


9* 15' 

198* 25' 


■ ■ 

9° 25' 

207* 50' 


10 

9* 40' 

217* 30' 

■ 

20 

9* 68' 

227° 28' 

30 

10* 16' 

237* 44' 


10 

10 s 34' 

248* 18' 

Archer 

20 

M 

o 

o 

5 

259* 5' 


30 

10* 55' 

270* 0' 


10 

10* 55' 

8 

o 

§ 

Goat 

20 

o 

o 


(Capricorn) . 

■ ’ 

30 

10* 34' 



10 

10* 16' 

812*82' 

Water Bearer 

20 

9* 58' 

322* 30' 


30 

9*40' 

832* W' 

i t 

10 

9° 25' 

841* 35' 

Urine 

20 

9* 15' 



80 

9* 10' 

IV' 


Through the 

Atlantic Gulf 

ThroughUeroB^ 

ltft hours 

Lot. 8°B5' 

IS horn 

Lot. ie*tr 

tim 

total tim 

tim 

total rims 

8° 35' 

8* 35' 

7* 58' 

7* 58' 

8° 39' 

17* 14' 

8* 5' 

16° V 

8* 62' 

26* 6' 

8° 17' 

24* 20' 

9° S' 

35* 14' 

8° 36' 

32° 56' 

9° 29' 

44° 43' 

9° 1' 

41° 57' 

9* 51' 

54° 34' 

9* 27' 

51* 24' 

10* If' 

64* 49' 

9’ 56' 

1 61* 20' 

10* 35' 

75* 24' 

10° 23' 

71* 43'. 

10° 51' 

86° 15' 

10° 47' 

i82° 30’ 

10* 59' 

97* 14' 

11* 3' 

93“ 33' 

10° W 

108* 13' 

11° 11' 

164*44' 

10* 53' 

119* 6' 

11° 12' 

11£° 56' 

10° 41' 

129° 47' 

11° 5' 

127° 1' 

10* 27' 

140° 14' 

10° 55' 

137* 66' 

10* 12' 

150° 26' 

10° 44' 

148° 40' 

9° 58' 

160° 24' 

10“ 33' 

159° 13' 

9° 51' 

170° 15' 

10° 25' 

169° 38' 

9° 45' 

180° 0' 

10° 22' 

180° 0' 

9° 45' 

189° 45' : 

10° 22' 

190° 22' 

9° 51' 

199° 36' 

10° 25' 

200° 47' 

9° 58' 

209° 34' 

J 

© 

o 

& 

211* 20' 

10" 12' 

219° 46' 

10* 44' 

222° 4' 

10* 27' 

230* 13' 

10* 55' 

232° 59' 

10* 41' 

240* 54' 

11* 5' 

244° 4' 

10* 53' 

251* 47' 

11* 12' 

255° 16' 

10° 59' 

262* 46' 

11° 11' 

266° 27' 

10* 59' 

273° 45' 

■'ll* 8' 

277* 80* 

10* 51' 

284° 36' 

10° 47' 

288° 17' 

10* 35' 

295° 11' 

10° 23' 

298° 40' 

10* 15' 

305° 26' 

9° 56' 

308* 86' 

9* 51' 

315* 17' 

9*27' 

818V W 

9* 29' 

834*46' 

9* 1' 

<827® 4? 

9* S' 

333* 54' 

8* 86' 

,885* Iff, 

8* 52' 

342* 46' 

8* i r 

843*8# 

8* W 

851* 25' 

8* 8' 

882* V* 

8*35' 

EMI 

7° 58' 

860* O' 
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8 . Table of Ascensions by 10 # ^-OotttinUed 


\ , 

Signs 


Through Seine 

Through the low 
countries of Egypt 

Through Rhodes 

Tent 

ISM hour* 

Lot. mi' 

14 haute 

Lot. SCPM 

14M hours 

LaLSO* 



time . 

total time 

time 

total time 

lime 

total time 


10 

r 23 ' 

7° 23' 

8® 48' 

6° 48' 

6° 14' 

6® 14' 

Bam 

20 

7° 29' 

14° 52' 

6® 65' 

13® 43' 

6® 21' 

12® 85' 


30 

r w 

22° 37' 

7® 10' 

20® 53' 

6* 37' 

19° 12' 



8* 4' 

30® 41' 

7® 33' 

28® 26' 

r V 

26® 18' 

Bull 

EX 

8° 31' 

39® 12' 

8® 2' 

86® 28' 

7® 33' 

33®i46' 


■ 

9® 3' 

48’ 15' 

8® 37' 

46® 5' 

8 12' 

41® 58' 


10 

9° 88' 

57® 51' 

9® 17' 

54® 22' 

8® 56' 

50® 54' 

Twins 

20 

maiii 

68® 2' 

10® 0' 

64® 22' 

9® 47' 

60® 41' 


80 

KMil 

78® 45' 

10® 88' 

75® O' 

10° 34' 

71® 15' 


10 

ii° r 

89® 52' 

11® 12' 

86® 12* 

11® 16' 

82® 31' 

Crab 

20 

11° 23' 

101® 15' 

11® 34' 

97® 46' 

11® 47' 

94® 18* 

(Cancer) 

30 

11® 32' 

112® 47' 

11® 51' 

109® 37' 

12® 12' 

106® 30' 


10 

11* 29' 

124® 16' 

11® 55' 

121® 32' 

12® 20' 

118® 50' 

lion 

20 

11 # 23' 

135® 41' 

11® 54' 

133® 26' 

12® 23' 

131® 13' 


30 

11* 16' 

146® 57' 

11® 47' 

145® 13' 

12® 19' 

143® 32' 


10 

11* 5' 

158° 2' 

11® iff 

156® 53' 

12® 13' 

155® 45' 

Virgin 

20 

11° 1' 

169® 3' 

11® 35' 

168“ 28' 

12® 9' 

167® 54' 


30 

10® 57' 

180® 0' 

11® 32' 

180® 0' 

12® 6' 

180® 0' 


10 

10* 57' 

190® 57' 

11® 32' 

191® 32' 

12® 6' 

192® 6' 

Balance 

20 

11" 1' 

201® 68' 

11® 35' 

203® 7' 

12® 9' 

204® US', 


30 

11- 5' 

213® 3' 

11® 40' 

214® 47' 

12® 13' 

216® 28' 


10 

11° 16' 

224® 19' 

11® 47' 

226® 34' 

12® 19' 

B11RI 

Scorpion 

El 

11° 25' 

235® 44' 

11® 54' 

238® 28' 

12® 23' 

ilffl 

KJ 

11° 29' 

247® 13' 

11® 55' 

250® 23' 

12® 20' 

253® 30' 


10 

11* 32' 

258® 45' 

11® 51' 

282® 14' 

12® 12* 

265® 42' 

Archer 

20 

11* 23' 

270® 8' 

11® 34' 

273® 48' 

11® 47' 

277® 29' 


30 

11* 7' 

281® 15' 

11® 12' 

285* 0' 

11® 16' 

288® 45' 


10 

10* 43' 

291® 58' 

10® 38' 

295® 38' 


299® IV 

Goat 

EX 

10* 11' 

302® 9' 

10® 0' 

305® 38' 

0® 47' 

309® O' 

(Capricorn) 

h 

9* 88' 

311® 45' 

9® 17' 

314® 55' 

8® 56' 

818* V 


10 

9° 3' 

320® 48' 

8® 37' 

323* 32' 

8® 12' 

826® 14' 

Water Bearer 

20 

8* 81' 

329® 19' 

8® 2 f 

331® 34' 

7® 83' 
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9. On Particular Consequences of the Ascensions 

It wiil.be evident through the systematic means given below that, once the 
times of the ascensions have been set out by us in the foregoing manner, all the 
rest tif those things which concern the particular will be easily available, and we 
«hn,11 neither need proofs with figures for each of them, nor more tables. 

For the first the length of the given day or night is gotten by calculating the 
degrees in time of the particular latitude: (1) in the case of the day by adding up 
the degrees in equatorial time from the point of the sun eastward to the point 
exactly opposite on the ecliptic, (2) in the case of the night, from the point op- 
posite to the sun. For if we take a fifteenth of the total time, we shall get how 
many equatorial hours the given distance is; but if we take a twelfth, we shall 
get how many degrees in time the seasonal hour of the same distance is. 

And the magnitude of the hour is also morefeasily found if, out of ttie fore- 
going table, the difference is taken laterally between the totals of successive 
additions of time in the parallel under the equator and that of the giron lati- 
tude: (1) in the case of the day at the point of the sun; (2) in the casqof the 
night, at the point directly opposite on the ecliptic. For taking of the'.differ- 
ence so found and adding it to the 15° in time of the equatorial hour wh^n the 
sun is in the northern hemisphere, and subtracting it when it is in the southern, 
we shall get the number of degrees in time of the given seasonal hour. 1 

And consequently we reduce the given seasonal hours to equatorial hours by 
multiplying the numbft of such hours in the day by the number of time-degrees 
in the hour for that day in that latitude, and the number in the night by the 
number of degrees in the hour for that night. For by taking Hs of the total we 
shall have the number of equatorial hours. Conversely we reduce the given 
equatorial hours to seasonal hours by multiplying by 15 and dividing by the 
given number of time-degrees for the hour of that particular interval. 

Again, given the time and any seasonal hour, we shall get the degree of the 
ecliptic which is rising at that time by multiplying the number of hours from 
the rising of the sun for the day, from the setting of the sun for the night, by the 
proper number of time-degrees for that hour. For we compare the resulting 
number with the ascensions of the given latitude: in the case of the day be- 
ginning with the sun and going eastward; in the case of the night, from the 
opposite point on the ecliptic. And to whatever degree the number corresponds 
we shall say that degree rises at that moment. 

And if we wish to get the degree culminating, we multiply the seasonal hours, 
counted always from midday to the given hour, by the proper number of time- 
degrees for that hour. Beginning from the sun eastward, with the ascensions in 
the right sphere, we compare the resulting number, and on whatever degree the 
number falls, that degree will be culminating at that moment. 

likewise from the degree given as rising we shall get the degree Eliminating 
by locating the number resulting from the successive additions corresponding 
to the degree given as rising^ in the table of the proper latitude. For by always 
subtracting from it the 90° in time of the quadrant, we shall gad the degree 
cu lmin a ting as that corresponding to the number resulting from thia subtrac- 
tion found in the column of successive additions of the right sphere. And coo- 

*For this difference, according to the construction of the Table [p. 52 ], is arc EL which is 
half the difference between the given and the equinoctial day Ip. 60 ]. 
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inanely, from the degree given as culminating, we shall again get the degree 
which is rising by considering the number resulting from tin successive addi- 
tions corresponding to the degree given as rising, in the table of the right tfphere. 
For after always adding the 90° in time, we shall look for the degree, correspond- 
ing to the resulting number, in the column of successive additions of the given 
latitude. And then we shall have the degree rising at that moment. 

And it is also evident that for those living under the same meridian the Son 
is the same number of equatorial hours from noon or midnight; but for those 
not living under the same meridian, it will differ by as many equatorial hours 
as one meridian differs from the other. 

10. On the Angles Formed by the Ecliptic and the Meridian 

Since we still have to treat of the angles, to complete this theory— I mean 
those angles made by the ecliptic— it must first be understood that we say a 
right angle is contained by great circles if, when a circle is drawn with the inter- 
section of the given great circles as pole and any distance, the arc intercepted 
on this circle by the sections of the great circles containing the angle is a quad- 
rant. And in general we say that whatever ratio the intercepted arc has to the 
circle drawn in the manner we described, that same ratio does the angle con- 
tained by the inclination of the planes have to four right angles. And so, since 
we suppose the perimeter to be 360°, whatever number of degrees the inter- 
cepted arc is found to be, that same number will the jungle subtending it be. 
For instance, one right angle is 90°. 

Of the angles made by the ecliptic the most useful with respect to this theory 
are: (1) those contained by its intersection with the meridian, (2) those con- 
tained by its intersection with the horizon for each position, and likewise (3) 
those contained by its intersection with the great circle drawn through the 
horizon’s poles. And along with the exposition of these last angles will be given 
also an exposition of the arcs intercepted on this great circle by the intersection 
and the horizon’s pole — that is, the zenith. For every one of the aforemen- 
tioned things, when demonstrated, has a very considerable place in the theory 
and contributes most especially to researches concerning the parallaxes of the 
moon, since such work cannot advance without the prior understanding of these. 

But since there are four angles contained by the intersection of the two 
circles (that is, by the ecliptic and one of those intersecting it), and since we are 
going to speak of just one of them always similar in position, it ls first necessary 
to determine that in general, of the two angles on either side of that arc of the 

ecliptic east of the intersection of the circles, the one 
on the north is to be considered, so that the inci- 
dents and quantities which will be demonstrated be- 
long to such angles. And since the demonstration of 
the angles of the ecliptic considered with respect to 
the meridian is simpler, we shall begin with it, and 
we shall first prove that points on the ftdiptic equi- 
distant from the same equinoctial point make the 
resulting angles equal to each other. 

For let ABC be the arc of the equator, and DBE 
the arc of the ecliptic, and point F the pole of the 
equator. And with'ares BG and BH cut off equal on 



m 


tromsr 

either sideoft heequintot^poiatB, lettoeretoedrawn totoughtoepoleFand 
tlte points Cand B the arcs of meridian dtoles FMB andF/TE. wUn ■. ’>ui -n 
Idaythat .• • • n‘. -n ' •*»••»•’« •* -ni!> 

. • • ! ••'■••• angteFCB=angleFHF.;,/, ‘ . :-.!»• ■ »)« i/i 

For toethree-sided figi m BGK is equiangular with the three-sided figure 
BHL, since it baa itsthreesidesequal to the three sides ofthe other respectively^ 
OB to BH, OK to HL, and BKto BL. Foralt these things have been proved A»- 
fore[Booki, Chape. 14, 15]. And. therefore t v r > . . 

angle KGB *=an$aBHL**ani$e FHE. 

< 1 '' ’ 1 f ' J ' ' . 1 ' . ■ 1 i r ; '* . 

Which was to be proved. 

Again it must be proved that, given t\Vo points on the ecliptic equidistant 
freon the wtme tropic point, the angles there formed with the 
getherequal to two right angles. *"* »' 

For let ABC be an arc of 1 the ecliptic with £ given as the tropic 
with, the equal arcs BD and BE intercepted on either 
side of it, let the arcs of meridian circles FD and FE 
be drawn through the points D and E and the pole 
F of the equator. 

I say that 

angle FDB+mg\e FEC **2 rt. angles. 

. And this. is immediately evident. For since the 
points D and E are equidistant from the same tropic 
point, • ; 

arc DF** arc EF. 

And therefore : • ■ ' 

• angle FDB * angle FEB 
But . . 

angle FFB+angle FEC=2 rt. angles. 

And therefore - 

< angleFD£+angleFFC*2rtj angfaa ■ ! 

Which was to be proved. 

, And with these things understood first, let there be the meridian circle A BCD, 
and the semicircle of the ecliptic AFC with the point A.taketissthe winter 
trope. And with A as pole and with a ride of the inscribed square as distance 

let the semicircle BED be drawn. Since then- the 
meridian ABCD has been drawn through the poles 
of ABC and those of BED, therefore,!?/) iflth# arc 
of toe quadrant of a circle. Then the a ngte, Z)AF is 
right. And, by what haai just been demonstrate^ tos 
angle at toe summer tropic is also right. Whj$Mist 

to, be proved. ’< • 

Again let therebethe meridian circie'ABCZ), an4 
the semicircle of toasqUator- AFC. And let the send* 
circle of the ecliptic AFC toe drawain such a way 
that the point A is toe autumheqirihox ; ami with A 
fei po}e and withtheside of toeinseribedsqiuutt.as 
distance,, let toe :aemfe»rcle BFED be drawn. 





For the same iwaons^l^diiw^^ 

jf \o draw* througii’tbe.poles of AEG and BED, there- 

A\ J\ fore A F <ukd EDeaa quadrants. And bo the point F 

f hoX^ t'ti ,i V. J ’(V> f&the ivrihtOTtropicrand ag aiimiyproved >,'< ».■■, 

B'.iy > o\hi( Kwi • V. > ; •:! .tiv> ’ -'t' ■ * ; -'u arC'iSFf$*>23°Slff' ’ • - . ! ■! I >.* !■•. 

IS i’V .':\i ii- -jp- •iVh:'?J -Aind thenef ore, ?by addition; V 

I i V: ' 1 ‘V/ • ; /. '•« •).*; . : , • '-arc FBBm 143 9 51'j ; • . 

x “/ 1 •: .!* snglh'DAJ’4>113”41^' 

n. c/ And therefore, as already proved,' tbeanglesfcthe 
x JV ^ 7 point of the Bparing.‘equinox is what remains of two 
right' angles op fiB^V ’ 

Again let there be the meridian circle ABCD, and 
the semicircle of the equator AFC, and that of the ecliptic BFD,ao that the point 
F is taken as the autumn equinox, the arc BF first as one twelfth of the circle, 
that of the Virgin, and the point B clearly as the be- 
ginning of the Virgin. And again with B as pole 
and with the side of the inscribed square ^ dis- 
tance let the semicircle GHEK be drawn. 

And let it be required to find angle KBH. 

Since, then, the meridian ABCD hah been drawn 
through the poles of AEC and GEK, feach of the arcs 
BG^BHj and EG is a quadrant. Because of the con- 
struction, 

chord 2 arc AB : chord 2 arc AG comp, 
chord 2 arc BF .- chord 2 arc FH, • ’ ■ 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc EG. 

But from things already proved- • > 

2 arc AB -23°20', 
chord 2arc AB— 24*16'; 


■ 


and again 


2 arc AG- 156°40', 

chord 2 arc AG **117*31'; 

■ 

2 arc BF— 60“,: 
chord 2»xgBF —60*;, 


. 2 arc ra-120°, 

chord 2 arc FH— 103 p 65'23*. » 

Then again i t 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc EG comp. 24*16' : 117*31', 103*55'23" ; 60* 
or, very nearly, 1 

chordi 2a«ro EH ; chord 2 arc EG : : 42958' : 130* :<«* wt . 

And . - ) u- t i * v'.* 1, noi 

u «» i* t chord 2 arc FG- 120* ; ' >, - M h m-Aio 

and therefore > > w m * eu* 

-qm <»ii f i i chord 3 are FB -42*58?* 

Ai|pl«Pr* u < ♦ i'/<[ i o )* 1 1 *i * u 

2 arc EH h ASF, , , 

tewtfi '•'/>» f>’ n n.u i m! 1 >n 'i, »» ( * . 
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And therefore, by addition, 

arc HEK* 111 0 , 
angle KBH- 111°; 

and, by previous proofs, the angle formed at the beginning of the Scorpiod ia 
also 111°, and each of the angles formed at the beginning of the Bull and of the 
Fishes is the 69° which remain from two right angles. Which Was to be proved.' 

Again, with the same construction, let arc BF be taken as two twelfths of a 
circle, so that the point Bis the beginning of the Lion and, with the same things 
being assumed, so that 

2 arc AB*=41°, 
chord 2 arc AB^&lPV', 
and 

2 arc A (7= 139°. 
chord 2 arc AG*= llz 1 ^'; 

and again 

2 arc JBF=120°, 
chord 2 arc BF=103 P 55'23"; 
and 

2 arc Ftf =60° 
chord 2 arc FH** 60 p . 


Then 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc EG comp. 42 p 2' : 1 12 p 24', 60 p : 1Q3 P 55'23* 
or 

chord 2 arc EH : chord 2 arc EG:: 25 p 53' : 120 p . 

Therefore 

chord 2 arc EH** 25 p 53', 

And so 

2 arc EH'**. 25°, 
arc EH ** 12^®. 

Therefore, by addition, 

aro HEK « 102}^°, 
angle KBH **10214°. 

And for this reason the angle formed at the beginning of the Archer is also 
102H°, and each of the angles formed at the beginning of the Twins and of the 
Water Bearer is what remains of two right angles, or 77^j°. 

And we have proved what was required; and the method will be the same 
for still smaller sections of the ecliptic. But the exposition of the twelve signs is 
sufficient for the needs of this treatise. 


11. On the Angles Formed by the Ecliptic and the Horizon 

And next we shall show how we can also get, for a given latitude, the angles 
formed by the ecliptic and the horizon; for they have a simpler system than the 
others that are left to do. Now it is clear that those formed with the meridian 
are the same as those formed with the horizon in the right sphere. But to go t 
those in the oblique sphere it is first necessary to prove that points on tire eclip- 
tic equidistant from the same equinoctial point make with the horizon, 
equal to each other. 

For let there be the meridian circle ABCD, and the semicirc le of the equator 
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EK. Therefore also 


A EC, and that of thehorizon BED. And let two 
sections of the ecliptic, FOH and KLM, be drawn 
in such a way tint each of the points F and K is 
taken to be the autumn equinox, and , 
arc FQ~ arc KL. 

I say that also - 

angle EGH wangle DDK. 

And this is immediately evident. For the thrpe- 
sided figure EFG is equiangular with the three* 
sided figure EKL, since, by previous proofs,, H 
has its three sides equal respectively to the three 
sides of the other; FG to KL, the section of the 
horizon GE to EL, and the ascension arc EF to 


angle EGF=* angle ELK, 

and the supplements 

angle EGH wangle DLK. 

Which was to be proved. 

And I say also that the two angles formed at two points directly opposite, 
one at the east and the other at the west, together make two right angles. 

For if we draw circle ABCD as the horizon and AECFas the ecliptic, cutting 
each other at the points A and C, 

angle FAD+ angle DAE =2 rt. angles. 

But 

angle FAD » angle FCD 

so that 

angle FCZ) -(-angle DAE =2 rt. angles. 

Which was to be proved. 

And now that these things are so — since angles 
formed by the ecliptic and the same horizon, at 
points on the ecliptic equidistant from the same 
equinoctial point, have been proved equal— it 
will also follow that the angle at the east and the 
angle at the west, for points equidistant from the 
same tropic and formedby the ecliptic and the horizon, will together equal two 
right angles. And so, for this reason, if we find the rising angles from the Earn tp 
the Balance, the rising angles of the other semicircle will be made known at the 
same time, and also the setting anglesof both. Andwe shall briefly expound how 
this is demonstrated, using again as an example the same parallel — that is, the 
one where the north pole is 36° above the horizon. 

Now, the angles formed by. the ecliptic and the horizon at the equinoctial 
points can be easily found. For if we draw the circle ABCD as the meridian and 
AED as the eastern semicircle of the.horizon, and EF as a quadrant of the equa- 
tor, and if we draw toe two arcsof the ecliptic BE and CE in such a way that 
the point E is conceived as toe fall equinox with respect to the quadrant BE and 
as toe spring equinox with respect to CE, and B in the first instance becomeethe 
winter tropic and C m the second becomes the summer tropic, then it is inferred 
that, since it is supposed - • 



rwmuam 


aad 


am DP* 54V 

an BF<*ms CG**: 23*61', 





therefore 

are CD-3O'*0', 

arc BD«=77°5T. 

And so, since thfe'point E is a pole of the meridian 
ABC, therefore the angle DEC fortned at Hie be- 
ginning of the Rant Drill be 30“9', and angle DEB 
formed at the beginning of the Balance will be 
77*51'. 

To show clearfy the method for getting the others, let it be required, for ex- 
ample, to find the rising angle formed at the beginning of the Bull by the eclip- 
tic and the horizon. And let there be the nu 
circle ABCD and foe eastern semicircle 
given horizon BED. And let the semicircle i 
ecliptic AEC be drawn so that the point E i 
be ginning of the Bull. And since in this same 1 
tude, when the beginning of the Bull is just 
ing, the point 17*41' within the Crab is at $ie 
meridian under the earth (for we showed to. 56] 
how to get such results easily from our Table of 
Ascensions). Therefore the arc CE is less than a 
quadrant. Then let the section HOE of a great 
circle be drawn with E as pole and the side of the 
inscribed square as distance; and let the quad- 
rants ECO and EDH be filled out. But each of the arcs DCF and FGH is also 1 a 
quadrant because the horizon BEH is through the poles of the meridian FCD 
and of the great circle FGH. Again, since the point 17°41' within the Crab is 
22°40' from foe equator towards foe north along the great circle through foe 
equator’s poles (for this we have also proved), and since the equator is 36° from 
the horizon’s pole F along the same arc FCD, therefore it is inferred 

arc CF= 58*40'. 

Now with this given, because of the construction, 
chord 2 arc CD: chord 2 arc DF comp, chord 2 arc CE : chord 2 arc EG, 
chofd 2 arc OH : chord 2 arc FH. 

But. by what has already btten hud down, 

2 arc CD *62*40', 
chord 2 arc CD *62*24'; 


and 




2 arc DF= 180° 
chord 2 arc DP 


, • , ni {&ogd 2 arc CE - jLl7f 

•it •) ,i ,2 ®W j?(?,wl9Qp*< 

chord 2 arc EQ** 120”. 



' taa iixti&itiW R, g ■ % 

U’)Vl ' J ;. 5 * S‘U'i“i ifij p'i <aft *M 

chord 2 arc OH : chord 2 arc FH comp. 62*24' : 120*, 120* : il7*MV , 4i 

Or ,'V«\ '<••: •’ • '<.'n 

chord 2 arc <?fft«himi2mre %Hu\ 63*52' : 120*. 

Aw4‘' ■■ I ' •.■■!! , ■ '■•„<• *”’■ > ■ :n,.| j ’ •' |.j?f 

. -m. ;i;;, chord 2arcFff» 120*; .• 

therefore . \ .. 

. „v jt chord 2 arc G/?- 63^52'. 

And so 

arc GH-32°10', 

.angle GFff«32°lQf. , 4 

Which was to be proved. ~ ’ ' ' • ' " • 

Not to draw out this treatise by repeating for .each case, the 'same method 


' 12. On-tHe Angles ano Arcs Made by the Ectfprcd with, and on, 1 
! the Circle through thePoles op theHohizon : ; 

Now there remains the method by which we can get the angles formed hy the 
ecliptic and the circle through the poles 1 of the horizon for each latitude mid 
position. And, as we said, there will result, at the same time and in each' case, a 
demonstration of the arc on the circle through the poles of the horizon inter; 
cepted by the zenith and the intersection with the ecliptic.' And again we shall 
set out the fundamental things for this particular situation; and we shall , proxrft 
first that, if two points on the ecliptic equidistant from the same tfopic inter- 
cept An equal number of ticrie degrees on either side of the meridian (the 6nfe to 
the /east, the other to. the west), then the arcs on gihat circles froth the $8nith 
to each of these points are equal to each other, and the angles forced attheie 
points in the way have stipulated are equal to two rijght angles, ! ' 

For let there be a section of the meridian, ABC, and take the zenith p oh it; 

andthepole of the equator C. And let two Sec- 
tions of.the ecliptic;. Apt! ahd : i^Ft?, be drawn ih 
such a why that the 'joints!!) and F are equi- 
distant from the same tropic and inte^cept equal 
arcs op the parallel thrdUgh them 'frOm either 
side of the meridian ABC. And let the arcs of 
.great circles, CD and CF,, bp, drawn through the 
points !) and F from the equator's pole C; and 

I say that 

arcBD<*airc BF, 
and 

' •• > angle BDF+«ngteBFA m2 rt. angles. 

For since the points D and F are equidistant from the meridian ABtf by 
eqhalawSontiMparaMi^ *». 1 '••>» 1 • -''f- 

angle BCD^angleBCF.; . • >».: :«m jy*»3 

we have the two three-sided ifigurei BCD and; BCF having two wdes 
equal to two d|):*o CF andBC cUmAioivand the angles 
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contained by the equal aides equal— that is, angle BCD to angle BCF. And 
therefore 

base BD=base BF, 
angle BFC** angle BCD. 

But since it has just been proved that the angles at points equidistant from the 
same tropic and formed by the ecliptic and circles through the equator’s poles 
are together equal to two right angles, therefore 

angle CDE+ angle CFA~ 2 rt. angles. 

But it was proved also 

angle BDC * angle BFC. 

And therefore 

angle BDE+angle BFA =2 rt. angles. 

Which was to be proved. 

Again, it must be proved that, when the same points on the ecliptic are* 
distant in time from either side of the meridian, the arcs of great circles fror 
zenith to these points are equal to each other; and the angles formed by \ 
arcs with the ecliptic (the one in the east and the other in the west) are tc 
equal to the two angles at the same point formed by the ecliptic and the merid- 
ian at that point, whenever the culminations of the points in either position are 
either both to the north or both to the south of the zenith. \ 

First let them be taken both to the south, and let there be the section of the 
meridian ABCD, and on it the zenith C, and the 
pole of the equator D. And let two sections of the 
ecliptic, AEF and BGH, be drawn so that points E 
and G, taken as the same, are equally distant from 
the meridian ABCD on either side by an arc of the 
parallel through the point. And again let the sec- 
tions of great circles, CE and CG, be drawn through 
these points from C; and DE and DG, from D. 

By the same reasoning as before, since the points 
E and G, on the same parallel, make on that parallel 
equal arcs on either side from the meridian, there- 
fore the three-sided figure CDE is equiangular and 
equilateral with the figure CDG, so that 

arc CE** arc CG. 

I say then that 

angle CEF- f angle CGB — angle DFF+angle DGB. 

For since angle DEF is the same as angle DGB, and 
angle CED = angle DGC, 

therefore 

angle CED+ang\e CGB = angle DEF. 

And so also 

angle CEF+ angle CGB - angle DEF+ angle DGB. 

Which was to be proved. 

Let the same sections of the aforementioned circles be again constructed so 
that this time the points A and B are north of the point C. 

. I saythatthe samething will follow, that is 

angle ££F+ahgle LOB -angle DEF+angfaDQB, 
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For since the angle BEF is the aame’sa angle DOB 
and 

tingle DEK m angle DGL, 
therefore, by addition, 

angle LGB = angle BBF+ angle DEK. 

And so 

angle EEF+angle LGB -angle BBF+angle DOB. 

Now, again, let a similar figure be set out so that 
this time the point of the ecliptic’s eastern section 
when culminating, that is A, is south of the zenith 
C, and the point of the western section when cul- 
minating, that is B, is north of it. 

I say that 

angle CBF-j-angle LGB = angle DBF 
+ angle DGB+2 rt. angles 

For since 

angle DGC = angle DEC, 
and 

angle BGC+angle BGL= 2 rt. angles, 
therefore also 

angle BBC -(-angle DGL =2 rt. angles. 

But angle DBF is the same as angle DBG. And so 
angle CBF-j-angle LGB = angle DEF+ 
angle BGB+ angle BBC -(-angle DGL 
or 

angle CBF+ angle LGB =2 angle DEF +2 rt. angles. 

Which was to be proved. 

And let the final combination be set out in a similar figure: the point A of the 
ecliptic’s eastern section culminating north of the 
point C, and the point B of the western section cul- 
minating south of it. 

I say that . 

angle jKBF+angleCGB-|-2rt. angles = 2 angle DEF. 
For, by the same reasoning, again 

angle KEF -l-angle CGB-f- angle DEK + 
angle DGC = angle BBF-f angle BGB 

or 

angle BBF+angle CGB+angle DEK+ 
angle DGC =2 angle DEF. 

But 

angle BBB+angle DGC m 2 rt. angles, 

angle DEK -i-angle D&C *2 rt. angles 

wd’i „ , . 

angle BBC* angle DGC. 

Which was to be proved. 

And it will be immediately clear that, from the angles and arcs formed by the 
ecliptic with the great circle throughthe zenith in the way we have described, 






thoeefornied onihe meridian And the ; h©ri«oa 
can be easily gotten. For if we draw the meridian, 
circle ABCD,md the semicircle of the horizon 
BED, and that of the ecliptic PEG in any m&nner , 
whatsoever; then, whenever we . conceive the 
great circle drawn through the zenith A as pass- 
ing through the culminating point F, it will coin- 
cide with the meridian AJSCD. ^h'd the angle 
DFE is immediately given us because, the, point F 
and the angle formed at it by the meridian (Book; 
n, Chap. 10] are given. And, the arc AF is given . 
because we fcnow how far op the meridian the 
point F is from the equator,' and how far the " 
equator is from the zenith A. And whenever we 
conceive the great circle drawn through A as passing through the rising pdint E 
(for example* the semicircle A EC) then it is immediately clear that the am AE 
will always he a quadrant; because the point A is the pole of the horizon BED. 
And since for the same cause the angle A ED is always right, and the angle 
formed by the ecliptic 'and the horizon (that is, angle DEG) is given. Therefore 
the whole angle AEG is also given. Which was to be proved. \, , 

And so it is clear-that, since things are thus, if, in each latitude, we calculate 
only the angles and arcs preceding the meridian and only those from the begin- 
ning of the Crab to the beginning of the Goat, we shall have calculated at the 
same time [p. 63; p. 64] the angles and arcs which follow the meridian, and for 
the rest of the signs both those preceding and those following. . 

To make the method here clear for, each position, again as an example, we 
shall set out what will be a general demonstration through one theorem, sq;^- 
pqqing that, in the same latitude (that is, where the north pole is 36° above the 
horizon), the beginning of the Crab for instance is one equatorial hour to the 
east of the meridian. And in this position, for this parallel, the point 16°12' with- 
in the Twins is culminating and the point 17°37' within the Virgin is rising. 
Then let there be the meridian circle A BCD; and the semicircle of the horizon 

BED; and that of the ecliptic FGH in such a way 
that the point G is the beginning of the Crab, the 
point F 16*12' within the Twins, and H 17^37' 
within the Virgin. And let section AGEC of ’the 
great circle through the zenith A and through' Q, 
the beginning of the Crab, be drawn. 

And' 1st it be required first to find arc AG. 
Then it is evident that 

arc Ftf-91 8 25\ 
arc GH =77°ZV. 

And , likewise since the point withih the 
Twins intercepts 23°7' on the meridian from the 
equator northward and the equator is 36° fftfifi 

the zenith A, therefore 

arc AF=12°53', *.-• ,1 

»nd,by subtraction from the quadrant,,;^ h ! r. h '\- 

- >>• ■ 





wft *, n 

Wth these things given, itagainfollows fromthe construction 'that choid.2 
arc BF : chord 2 arc AB comp, ehqjd 2 Wo## : chord 2 arc GB, 
chord a aiS MG', (herd 2are AE. 


But 

.and 


and again 


and 


2 , are BFmlU°W, . c 
chord 2 arc BF= 116»59'; 

2 arc AB =*180 8 , 
chord 2 arc AB®120*; 

> 2arc FJy =» l82°50', 
chord 2 arc FH = 119 p 58'; 


2'areGB*455 8 i4', 
chord 2 arc GB = 117 P 12\ 

Therefore 

chord 2 arc EG : chord 2 are AE comp; U6 ,l 59' : 120 p , 117*12 : 119 p 58' 
or 

chord 2 arc EG: chord 2 ares AE ; ; 114 p 16' : 120 p . 

And 

• < chord 2. are 

and therefore 

<&ord2arcBG<<*n4 p l6'. 

And «o 

i " - . 2areBGM14 8 2fiV 

are BG«72°13'. 

And .therefore, by cubtraction from the quadrant, 

. are AG- 17°47'. 

Which was to be proved. . . 

And next we shall also find the angleAGBin this way: let the same figure be 

set out, and with G as pole and. with the side of 
the inscribed square as distance let tire section 
KLM of a great circle be drawnao that, since cfc. 
; cle AGE has been drawn, through tire poles of 
EHM and KLM, each of the aree EM wdKMit 
a quadrant. Then again, because, of. the eon* 
stroetion, 

Chord 2, are EG :chord 2 are EK CeoiP* 
chord2 areGB ;chord2 are HL, 
chord 2 arc LM : chord 2 are AAf* , 

But, 

•'< > ^areBG- 144*26', 

' , chord 2 arc EG^IUPWy 

ghd: 

chord 2 are 

retit" ,. •*.« i- . i 

S&reGff.lfiW, 

chori!2ai ! cG£r-iI7n2 / ; 
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Said - 

2 arc HL- 24°46' 
chord 2 arc HL= 25*44'. 

And so 



chord 2 arc LM : chord 2 arc KM comp. 114*16' : 36*38', 25*44' : 117*12' 
or very nearly 

chord 2 arc LM : chord 2 arc KM : : 82*11' : 120*. 

And 

chord 2 arc KM = 120*; 

therefore 

chord 2 arc LM **82*11'. 

And so 

2 arc LM =86°28', 
arc LM =43° 14'. 

And therefore, by subtraction, * * 

arc KL = 46°46' 
angle LGA>46°46'. 

And so, by subtraction from two right angles, 

angle AGH = 133°14'. 

Which was to be proved. \ 

Now, the method of finding these arcs and angles is inferred to be the same 
also for the rest. But to have them set out, ready to hand, we have calculated 
as many of the other arcs and angles as seemed likely to be useful for the de- 
tailed researches. And we have begun geometrically with the parallel through 
MeroS where the longest day is 13 equatorial hours and have gone to the parallel 
drawn above Pontus through the mouth of the Borysthenes. And we have used 
again, as in the case of the ascensions, an increase each time of a half hour for 
the latitudes, of a twelfth of a circle for the sections of the ecliptic, and of one 
equatorial hour for the positions either east or west of the meridian. And we set 
them out in tables, one for each latitude and sign, putting in the first column 
for each position the number of its equatorial hours’ distance from either side 
of the meridian; in the second column the lengths of the arcs running, as we 
said, from the zenith to the beginning of the sign in question; and in the third 
and fourth columns the sizes of the angles formed at the intersections and situ- 
ated in the way we defined, with the positions east of the meridian in the third 
column and those west in the fourth. And it is necessary to remember, as we 
stipulated in the beginning, that, of the two angles contained by the section of 
the ecliptic east of the intersection, we have always taken the one to the north 
of it, comparing the size of each of them with the 90° of a right angle. And 
here are the tables. 1 

•Since, for latitudes between the tropic of the Crab (Cancer) and the tropic of the Goat 
(Capricorn), the zeniths lie on the meridian between the points where the two tropics cul- 
minate, therefore, as the tropic of the Crab, for instance, is considered at the meridian and 
then farther and farther eastward, the arc of the great circle through the zenith and the tropic, 
first south of the ecliptic, comes nearer and nearer to coinciding with the ecliptic. Finally it 
does coincide, and then passes to the northern side of the ecliptic. The angle in question starts 
as a right angle, becomes smaller and smaller, does not racist or is equal to two right angles, and 
then starting again as if from two right angles gets smaller and smaller. This is repeated, 
mvtefM mutandi, for all the signs. The letter IV or S placed after an angle in the tables indicates 
that the point of the ecliptic culminating is north or south of the zenith for that angle and all 
below it until a change is indicated. 



[on of the Angles and Arcs bt Parallels or Latitudes. 
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13. Exposition of the Angles and Arcs by Parallels or Latitudes. — Continued 
Of the Parallel through Rhodes 14% hours lot . 80°. 
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[ON of the Angles and Arcs bt Parallels or Latitudes. — Continued 
Of the Parallel through the Hellespont 16 hours lot. 
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n PTOLEMY : 

And now, although the business of the angles has bent worked out and there 
is left to add to these things now established a research into the positions of the 
principal cities of each province according to their longitudes and latitudes for 
the calculations of the appearance observed in them, we shall do this exposition 
as a special geographical treatise by itself; and we shall follow the writings of 
those who have especially worked in this kind of thing, finding out how many 
degrees each city is from the equator along the meridian drawn through that 
city, and how many degrees east or west of the meridian of Alexandria each 
city is. For we arrange the times of the other places with reference to this 
meridian. 

Now we have thought it pertinent to add this much about these positions: 
whenever we wish to know, at a given hour in one of these places, what hour it 
is in some other if their meridians are different, we must take the number of 
degrees they differ from each other along the equator, and, according as the one 
sought is east or west of the one given, increase b’r decrease the given he ur by 
that number of degrees to get the hour defined at the same time in tbe^place 
sought. 



BOOK THREE 


Now that we have methodically gone through, is all that has been put together 
up until now, those things which have first to be completely grasped mathe- 
matically concerning the heavens and the earth, and also concerning the ob- 
liquity of the.sun’s path through the middle of the zodiac [along the ecliptic] and 
its particular incidents in the right sphere and the oblique sphere for each lati- 
tude, we consider it proper after all this to treat of the sun and moon and to take 
account of the incidents concerning their movements, since without a prior 
understanding of thenyione of the appearances having to do with the stars can 
be discovered. And we find the treatise on the sun’s movement advanced first, 
for again, without this, matters concerning the moon could not be grasped in 
detail. 


1. On the Yeae’s Magnitude 

Since finding the year’s time-length is the first of all the things demonstrated 
concerning the sun, we shall first learn from the treatises of the ancients the dis- 
agreements and difficulties concerning their statement on this, and especially 
from that of Hipparchus, a diligent and truth-loving man. For he is brought to 
a difficulty of this kind especially by the fact that, for the apparent returns of 
the sun with respect to the tropics and equinoxes, the length of the year is found 
to be less than 365J^ days, but for its returns observed with respect to the fixed 
stars it is found to be more. And from that he conjectures that the sphere of the 
fixed stars also has a very slow movement, and like that of the planets is in the 
direction contrary to that of the prime movement which revolves the circle that 
passes through the poles of the equator and the ecliptic. And we shall show this 
is so and how it comes about, in the chapters on the fixed stars. For matters 
concerning them could not be seen in their entirety without a prior understand- 
ing of the sun and moon. 

But for the present research we believe that we must consider the length of 
the year looking only to the sun’s return with respect to itself— that is, with re- 
spect to the oblique circle made by it [the ecliptic]— and that we must define the 
length of the year as the time in which the sun proceeds continuously from some 
fixed point of this circle back to the same point, supposing as we do that the only 
proper principles of this return are the points of this circle determined by the 
tropbs and equinoxes. For, if we tell the story mathematically, we shall not find 
a more proper return than that which carries the sun through the same config- 
uration both in space and time, whether it be considered with respect to the 
horiaona or the meridian or the magnitude of the solar days ; and we shall ffiid no 
other principles of the ecliptic except those accidentally defined bythetropie 
and {equinoctial points. And if one examines the subject more physically, hit win 
not find a more reasonable return than that which brings the sun from a like to 
a Mbs weather-conditi o n a n d from th e same snanow to the eamt season; nor will 
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he find other principles than those by which the seasons are the most completely 
distinguis he d. And the return of the sun considered with respect to the fixed 
stars seems quite inept for this reason particularly that their sphere is observed 
to make an ordered mo vemept ppntr^ry to that pi the heavens. For, with things 
this way, nothing will keep find i row shyin'l teat rate length of the sun’s year is 
the time it takes the sun to overtake Saturn, for instance, or some other star. 
And so there would be many different years. 

And so we think it proper to consider such a period of time the sun’s year 
which is found, by as many observations as possible taken over a rather long In- 
terval, from one tropic Or equinox back to the same. 1: 

But since a suspected inequality in the periods of even this return, suspected 
through continuous and successive observations, more or less worried Hip- 
parchus, we shall try briefly to show how this is not at all, disturbing; since, wb 
are sure by the continuous instrumental observations' ^ have made of the 
tropics and equinoxes that thefce periods are riot unequal. For we find them dif- 
fering by no appreciable amount from the additional quarter day, but at times 
by about as much as could be attributed to the error due to the construction or 
position of the instruments. For we guesS' frotai what Hipparchus reports that 
the error with regards to inequality belongs rather to the observations. For after 
he has first set out, in his treatise On the Precession, of the Tropic and Equi- 
noctial Point e, the summer and winter tropics seeming to him to have been ac- 
curately observed and in order, he himself agrees that there is not such a differ- 
ence between them as to recogriize for this reason an inequality in the year. For 
he adds this: “Then it is clear frpm these observations that the differences in the 
yearahaVe been altogether small. But in the case of the tropics I do not despair 
of Archimedes’ and mty having made an error of as much as a quarter day both 
iri observation and calculation. But the’ irregularity of the years can be ac- 
curately perceived frond observations made on the bronze ring situated in what 
is called the Square Hall in Alexandria which is supposed to indicate the equi- 
noctial day as that on which its concave surface begins to be lighted up from the 
opposite side.” 1 

Then he lists, first, the dates of those autumn equinoxes which have been very 
accurately observed. One fell iri the year 17 of the Third Callippic Period, hlesore 
30, at the detting of the sun; and another three years after, year 20, on the first 
of the intercalated days in the morning, which should havd been noori, so that 
there was a disagreement of a quarter day. And another ayear after, year 21, 
at the sixth hour,’ which agreed with the preceding observation. And another 


' ‘The inequality of the year is here toetag judged in terms of the numb# of solar days. This 
might seem arbitrary, sinoethedayamightbe unequal. And indeed it will fee seen;later on in 
this Book thatthe solar days, are considered to be unequal. But the theory of their irregularity 
jrill bft such, that the^r inequality is, exactly symmetrical wfyhig each year, put, of course,’# 
judge that the inequality ia symmetrical; it is necessary to fan back on'wmethirig else Sup- 
posed eqilal. The Greeks Usually supposed it to be the stellar day, the time it! takes- e ffaced 
•tar to go from a meridian back to the same’ meridian: ngaim. 'Thia is practieaUy true for 
Ptolemy, hut ootaheolutejy so, because of .the precession of the.equiqwcea.For, m weehaftaee 
k^II, the fixed stats moye from west to east about the poles ,of the ecliptic. 

: a degree in a hundred years. This introduces an irregularity in. the length of . the stellar 
eNjkettyr parallel to ode of the irrS^ntarities in thslength of the solir day' deSCribddfh 
C%mg>ter9dfthisBook;hutime Bosmaifin'magaitadethat itoould SfotfeepeMseivrf fr*tadsjr 
hsdiw,«r ev«&fn>m<y«orthymur.<>, . , 
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eleven years after, year 32, onthethirdof theintercalated dsys ab midnight be- 
fore the fourth. And it should have been in the morning, sothAtthwe-waa again 
a disagreement of a quarter day, And another a year after, year 33, on the fourth 
bfthe intercalated days in the morning, which agreed* with the preceding bb- 
sehfation. And another three years after, year 36, on the fburthof the inter- 
oalated days in the evening. And it should have been at midnight so that there 
was again a disagreement of a quarter day. • , 

And next he lists those spring equinoxes likewise accurately observed. One 
fell in the year 32 of the ’ Third Callippic Period, Mechir 27, in the morning. 
But he adds: "The ring in Alexandria was also lighted up equally on both sides 
at the fifth hour, so that the same equinox differently observed differed-by near- 
nearly five hours.” And he says the equinoxes following, up to the year .87, 
agreed with the addition of a quarter day. And eleven years after, year 43, 
Mechir. '29-30, just after midnight, he says, there was a spring equinox, which 
also agreed with the observation in the year 32;«nd also, hesays, with the ob- 
servations in the following years up to the year 50. For in that year it fell oA 
Phamenoth 1 at. sunset, within very nearly 1% days of that of the year 43, 
which is also proportional to the 7 intervening years. And so in these observa- 
tions there was no perceptible difference although it is possible for there to be 
an error of as much as a quarter day, not only as regards the tropic observations, 
but also the equinoctial. For even if the position or discrimination of the instru- 
ments is inaccurate by only ^eoo of the circle through the poles of the equator, 
at. the equinoctial intersections the sun makes up for this advance in latitude 
by. shifting in longitude along the ecliptic, so that there could be an incon- 
sistency of very nearly a quarter day. And there could be a greater error still in 
the case of instruments not placed permanently and not then corrected for each 
observation, but which have been attached for some time to the pavement with 
a view to keeping a steady position for a good while, where yet some long un- 
noticed shift has been made in them. And anyone can see an example of this in 
the bronze rings in the palestra of our city, which are supposed to be in the 
plane of the equator. For in making observations we find such a distortion in 
their placement, and especially in the case 6f the largest and oldest, that at 
times, their concave surfaces twice suffer a shift in lighting at the same equi- 
noxes. 

But certainly from such things Hipparchus himself does not think there is 
anything solid to support a suspicion of inequality in the lengths of years: But 
he says he finds by calculating from certain eclipses of the moon that the irregu- 
larity of the yearn, cut the average, does not embrace' a difference greater than 
three quartos of a day. And this would merit some attention if it were so and 
not evidently belied by the reasons he offers.: For he calculates, by the lunar 
eclipses observed near certain fixed stars, by.how much in each case the star 
Spica* precedes; the autumn equinox. . And in this way he thinks he finds that 
onceitwaa at its greatest distance of 6J4°, for tbe time he observed, and once 
at: its least distance of 5% e ; And he infers from this fact that, since it is not 
possible; for Spksa to move so far in such a short time, it is likely that the sun, 
from which Hipparchus examines the positions of the fixed stars,, does not.al- 
wwra-riiakfe its return in an e<Jual time. ; ^ . 

. But he, has overlooked the point tljat, since tius , calculation cannot proceed 
without laying down the sun’s position at the eclipse, he, taking for this purpose 
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In each ease the tropics and equinoxes accurately observed by himself in those 
very years, thereby immediately makes clear that in comparing the years there 
is no difference beyond the addition of the quarter day. 

For example, from the observation of the eclipse in the year 32 of the Third 
Callippic Period he thinks he finds Spica preceding the autumn equinox by 
6 y<i\ but from the eclipse in the year 43 of the same period, by 5^£°. And like* 
wise setting beside these calculations the spring equinoxes accurately observed 
in those same years — so that by means of these he may get the sun's positions 
at the middle of the eclipses, and from these the moon's positions, and from the 
moon's those of the stars — he says that the spring equinox of the year 32 fell on 
Mechir 27 in the morning, and that of the year 43 on Mechir 29-30 after mid- 
night, nearly 2% days later than that of the year 32, which is just equal to the 
quarter day added for each of the 11 intervening years. If, then, the sun has / 
made its return to these equinoxes in neither more nor less time than the addi- 1 
tional quarter day, and if it is not passible for the star Spica to have moved ^ 
in so few years, how could it be otherwise than absurd to take the results i 
calculated from the principles assumed as an accusation against the very prin- 
ciples combined to produce them, as if one were unable to saddle anything else 
with the cause of this excessive movement of Spica except the equinoxes as- 
sumed at the same time to have been accurately and inaccurately observed, 
although there were many things which could have introduced such an error? 1 
For it would seem much more possible that the distances of the moon at the 
eclipses with respect to the nearest fixed stars had been estimated rather 
roughly; or that the calculations either of the moon's parallaxes for the sighting 
of its apparent positions or of the sun's movement from the equinoxes to the 
middle of the eclipses had been effected neither truly nor accurately. 

And I think Hipparchus himself recognized there is nothing convincing in 
such things as far as imposing a second anomaly on the sun, but I think he only 
wishes for the love of the truth not to keep back anything which could in any- 
way bring one to suspect. And so he himself used hypotheses concerning the 
sun and moon with just one anomaly belonging to the sun, an anomaly which is 
redeemed in the year considered with respect to the tropics and equinoxes. 
And in supposing these revolutions to be equal in time we do not observe the 
appearances at the eclipses differing in any perceptible way from the calcula- 
tions based on these hypotheses. For it would be quite perceptible tf a correc- 
tion for the inequality of the year were not made at the same time, even if it 
were only a difference of one degree or very nearly two standard hours. 

From all these things, and from the times of the returns which we ourselves 
have gotten from the consecutive passages of the sun observed by us, we do not 
find the magnitude of the year unequal if it is considered with respect to some 
one thing and not one time with respect to the tropic and equinoctial points 
and another with respect to the fixed stars. Nor do we find any more proper 
period of return than that which carries the sun from one tropic or equinoctial 
point, or any other point on the ecliptic, back to that same point. And we* do 
think it entirely proper, to explain the appearances by the simplest hypotheses 

1 Hipparchus' logic, contrary to what Ptolemy says, seems impeccable insofar as he is pay- 
ing that assumptions which lead to their contradictories are false. But the reasoning must be 
right, and Ptolemy is also suggesting that there were many steps in between which might have 
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posable, so long as nothing perceptible appears contrary to this deduction. 

. And therefore it has become clear to us from what Hipparchus has shown 
that the length of the year observed with respect to the tropics and equinoxes 
is less than 365)4 days, but it would not be possible to find out with very great 
certainty by how much it is less since the increase of a quarter day remains per- 
ceptibly unchanged for many years because of the very small difference. And so 
the extra amount can be perceived only when it is found added up together 
over a longer period of time. And it must be divided among the intervening 
years of the interval and it must be observed for a greater and a smaller number 
of years than this same interval. And the period of return will be gotten the 
more accurately the longer the time between the observations compared. And 
this is the case not only with this period of return, but with all of them. For the 
error resulting from the weakness of the observations themselves, even if they 
are managed accurately, is small and very nearly the same as far as the senses 
are concerned both for appearances considered over a long time and for those 
considered over a short time. And this error of observation, when it is dis- 
tributed over fewer years, makes the error in the length of the year greater and 
also in multiples of it over a longer period of time; and it makes the error in the 
length of the year smaller when distributed over a greater number of years. 

And therefore it is properly thought sufficient if, when we consider how much 
the time between us and the old yet accurate observations can help in the ap- 
proximation of the supposed periods of revolution, we try to introduce them 
with the others and do not willingly forego the proper verification, and if we 
suppose the establishing of dates for a whole long age or for some great multiple 
of time between observations is the work for another’s love of wisdom and 
truth. Because of their age, then, the summer tropics observed by the pupils 
of Meton and Euctemon and those observed after them by the pupils of Aris- 
tarchus should be compared with those observed by us. But because the ob- 
servations of the tropics are generally hard to determine and, moreover, be- 
cause the observations handed down by these people were taken more or less in 
the rough, as Hipparchus also seems to have thought, we pass them over. We 
have used for this comparison the observation of the equinoxes, and, because 
of their accuracy, especially those given Hipparchus’ approval as having been 
most certainly taken by him, and those most carefully observed by ourselves 
with the instruments for such purposes described at the beginning of this 
treatise. And from these we find that, in very nearly 300 years, the tropics 
and equinoxes fall one day sooner than the quarter-day addition to 365 days 
allows. 

For iD the year 32 of the Third Callippic Period Hipparchus singles out es- 
pecially the autumn equinox as most accurately observed, and he says he 
calculates it to have fallen at midnight between the third and fourth of the 
intercalated days. And this is the year 178 after the death of Alexander. And 
2S5 years after in the year 3 of Antonine (which is 463 years after the death of 
Alexander) we observed, again most correctly, the autumn equinox as having 
fallen on Athyr 9 about one hour after sunrise. Therefore the return added on 
in all the 285 Egyptian years, that is those of 365 days each, all told 70+)4+)4o 
days instead of the 71)4 days due these years by the regular quarter-day addi- 
tion. And so the return fell sooner by very nearly 1 day less %o than the regular 
quarter-day addition allowed. 
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' And likewise Hipparchus again says the spring equinox in the same yfear 32 
#1 the Third CaJlippic Period was very accurately observed to have fallen on 
Mechir 27 in the morning. And this is 178 years after the death of Alexander. 
And likewise 285 years later (463 years after the death of Alexander) we find 
the spring equinox has fallen on Pactom 7 very nearly one hour after noon, 
that the period reached the aforesaid 70+34+Ko days very nearly, instead of, 
the regular quarter-day addition to the 285 years of 71% days. Therefore the 
return of the spring equinox fell sooner by 1 day less than the regular quarter* 

day addition allowed. And so, since 300 years to 285 years, and 1 day to I day 
lees )4o, are the same ratio, it is inferred that in very nearly 300 years the sun's 
return with respect to the equinoctial points is sooner by 1 day than the regular 
quarter-day addition allows. 


Even if, because of its antiquity, we compare the summer tropic more or less 
roughly recorded by the pupils of Meton and Euctemon with that calculated 
by us, we shall find the same thing. For it is recorded to have taken place 
Athenianwise in the Magistracy of Apseudes, Egyptianwise Phamenoth 21 in 
the morning, and we, in the same 463rd year after the death of Alexander, very 
carefully calculated it to have fallen on Mesore 1 1-12 two hours after midnight. 
And from the summer tropic recorded under Apseudes to that observed by the 
pupils of Aristarchus in the year 50 of the First Callippic Period, as Hipparchus 
also says, is 152 years. And from this year 50 (which was the 44th year after 
the death of Alexander) to the 463rd year [after the death of Alexander], the 
year of our observation, is 419 years. Therefore, in the intervening 571 years 
of the whole interval, if the summer tropic observed by the pupils of Euctemon 
fell at the beginning of Phamenoth 21, very nearly 140+^+J^ days have 
been added to the complete Egyptian years instead of the regular quarter-day 
MHution to the 571 years of 142+34+M days; so that this return fell sooner 
toy 2 days less M2 than the regular quarter-day addition allowed. It is therefore 
evident that in 600 complete Egyptian years, the lengths of the solar yearn 
anticipate the regular quarter-day addition by nearly 2 whole days. 

And with many other observations we find this same thing happening, and we 
see Hipparcluw several times agreeing to this. For in his treatise On the Length 
; e ® r > when he compares the summer tropic observed by Aristarchus at the 
end of the year 50 of the First Callippic Period with the one taken very 
accurately by himself at the end of the year 43 of the Third Callippic Period, he 
says as follows: ‘It is evident, therefore, that in 145 years the tropic has fallen 
sooner by half a day and night together than the regular quarter-day addition 
allows. And again m his treatise On Intercalated Months and Days, saying, fin* 
that the year, for the pupils of Meton and Euctemon, contains 365+144-14. 
days and according to Callippus only 365^ days, he adds this.- "And we have 

JKL“ maDy T h S? m T %h f “ [ he 19 yearB 48 toey, but we have foundihat 

** reguIarIy Quarter day ,«>,££ 

Ski ^ 18 5 ^8 less than Moon’s and 

oniy 1 aay less mm Callippus . And also in summarizing Ms views hv 
*<"*«** **?*** “ foIlow * : ' <And 1 ^ve also tSd £ Z2k£ Sfi 
tSJ “ which I show that the solar year <tK tte1ta£ 

m whrch the sun goes from a tropic back to the same tropic or from 5, <22 
back to the same equinox) contains 365 days and less than J4 <foy bvlS^rfa 
day and night, and not as the mathematicians t.bint- dayef" * ; °° , 
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I think, then, it has beep f made clear that the appearances observed op to this 
time concerning the magnitude of the year agree with tile rise just assigned the 
return of the tropic and equinoctial points, by a concurrence of present ap- 
pearances with earlier ones. And since all this is so, if we distribute the one day 
over the 300 years, there falls to each year 12* of a day. And if we subtract this 
from the 365 days 15' where the quarter day has been added, we shall have the 
length of the year we are looking for — that is, 365 days 14' 48*. And this num- 
ber of days can be taken by us as the nearest approximation possible from the 
observations we have at present. 

And as regards the scrutiny of the movements of the sun and the other planets 
in their particularities which is best furnished ready to hand and all set out by 
the orderly construction of tables, we believe it is the necessary purpose and 
aim of the mathematician to show forth all the appearances of the heavens as 
products of regular and circular motions. And it is incumbent upon him to con- 
struct such tables as, proper and consequent upon this purpose, separate out 
the particular regular 1 motions from the anomaly which seems to result from 
the hypotheses of circles, and show forth their apparent movements as a com- 
bination and union of all together. In order, then, that we may get this sort of 
thing in more serviceable form for the demonstration under consideration, we 
shall set out the regular movements of the sun in their particularities in 
this way. 

For since a return has been proved to be 365 days 14'48*, if we divide these 
into tiie 360° of one circle, we shall have the sun’s mean daily movement along 
the ecliptic as approximately 0°59 1 8 li 17 iii 13 iv 12 v 31 Ti ;* for it will suffice to carry 
out the fractions to this power of sixtieths. And again, taking of the daily 
movement along the ecliptic, we shall have for the hourly movement approxi- 
mately 0°2 i 27 ii 50 ili 43 iv 3 T l Tl . Likewise multiplying the daily movement by the 
30 days of a month, we shall have the mean monthly movement of 29°34 i 8 H 36 iil 
36 fT 15 T 30 vI ; and multiplying by the 365 days of an Egyptian year we shall have 
the mean yearly movement of 359°45 i 24 ii 45 lli 21 lT 8 T 35 Ti . Again multiplying the 
mean yearly movement by 18 years, because of the symmetry which will appear 
in the construction of the tables, and subtracting the whole circles, we shall have 
the surplus for the 18-year period, that is 355°37 i 25 u 36 lii 20 , ’34 T 3Q Tl . 

We have accordingly drawn up three tables of the regular movement of the 
sun, one in forty-five rows and the others in two parts. The first table contains 
the mean movements for the 18-year periods; the second table contains first 
tiie movements for the Egyptian years, and then for hours; the third, first the 
movements for months and, under that, for days. The numbers designating the 
time are set out in the first columns, and in the next columns the degrees, min- 
utes, etc., are put beside them according to the proper combinations of each. 
And the tables are as follows: 

‘The word “regular” is here used as a translation of the Greek word *. On the other 
hand ivopaXfa, its privative, is translated by the technical “anomaly” instead of by the more 
obvious “irregularity.” There will be times, however, when “irregularity” is used. The Greek 
word feteXit has three meanings, all significant in an astronomical context: (1) regular, (2) 
uniform, (3) mean or average. It is evident that “regular” and “uniform” are here synonym- 
ous. But also the regular movement of the sun is computed as the average or mean movement 
of the sun for the interval of a solar year. 

•The superscripts indicate the powers of the sixtieths in tiie denominator. Thus in ordinary 
fractions this would be written ft + A* + 14* + ft*, etc. 
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2. Table of the Son’s Regular Movement — Continued 


Distance from the apogee 866° 15'; mean epoch 0°46' within the Fishes 


Egypt- 








Egypt - 








tan 

De- 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

ian 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V‘> 

VI 

moHhs 

grees 







mo’ths 

grees 







30 

29 

34 

8 

36 

36 

15 

30 


mm 
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16 

13 

48 

30 

60 

69 

8 

17 

13 

12 

31 


a 

236 

1 El 

8 

52 


4 

El 

90 

88 

42 

25 

49 

48 

46 



266 

h 

17 

29 

26 

19 

30 

120 

118 

16 

34 

26 

25 

2 



295 

H 

26 

6 

2 

35 

0 

150 

147 

50 

43 

3 

1 

17 



325 

15 

34 

42 

38 


30 

180 

177 

24 

51 

39 

37 

33 



354 

49 

43 

19 

15 


0 










Z)c- 







Days 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Days 

grees 

I 

11 

III 

TV 

V 

VI 

1 

0 

59 

8 

17 

13 

12 

31 

16 

15 

46 

12 

35 

31 

20 

16 

2 

1 

58 

16 

34 

26 

25 

2 

17 

16 

45 

20 

52 

44 

32 

47 

3 

2 

57 

24 

51 

39 

37 

33 

18 

17 

44 

.29 

9 

57 

45 

18 

4 

3 

56 

33 

8 

52 

50 

4 

19 

18 

43 

37 

27 

10 

57 

49 

6 

4 

55 

41 

26 

6 

2 

35 

20 

19 

42 

45 

44 

24 

10 

20 

6 

5 

54 

49 

43 

19 

15 

6 

21 

20 

41 

54 

1 

37 

22 

51 

7 

6 

53 

58 

0 

32 

27 

37 

22 

21 

41 

2 

18 

50 

35 

-22 

8 

7 

53 

6 

17 

45 

40 

8 

23 

22 

40 

10 

35 

3 

47 

53 

9 

8 

52 

14 

34 

58 

52 

39 

24 

23 

39 

18 

53 

17 

0 

24 

10 

9 

51 

22 

52 

12 

5 

10 

25 

24 

38 

27 

10 

30 

12 

55 

11 

10 

50 

31 

9 

25 

17 

41 

26 

25 

37 

35 

27 

43 

25 

26 

12 

11 

49 

39 

26 

' 

38 

30 

12 

27 

26 

36 

43 

44 j 

56 

37 

57 

13 

12 

48 

47 

43 

51 

42 

43 

28 

27 

35 

52 

2 

9 

50 

28 

14 

13 j 

47 

56 

1 

4 

55 

14 

29 

28 

35 

0 

19 

23 
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59 

15 

14 

47 

4 

18 

18 

7 

45 

30 

29 

34 

8 

36 

36 

15 

30 


3. On the Hypotheses concerning Regular and Circular Movement 

Since the next thing is to explain the apparent irregularity of the sun, it is 
first necessary to assume in general that the motions of the planets in the direc- 
tion contrary to the movement of the heavens are all regular and circular by 
nature, like the movement of the universe in the other direction. That is, the 
straight lines, conceived as revolving the stars or their circles, cut off in equal 
times on absolutely all circumferences equal angles at the centres of each ; 1 and 
their apparent irregularities result from the positions and arrangements of the 
circles on their spheres through which they produce these movements, but no 
departure from their unchangeableness has really occurred in their nature in 
regard to the supposed disorder of their appearances. 

But the cause of this irregular appearance can be accounted for by as many 
as two primary simple hypotheses. For if their movement is considered with 
respect to a circle in the plane of the ecliptic concentric with the cosmos so that 
our eye is the centre, then it is necessary to suppose that they make their regular 

‘This principle of celestial mechanics will be considerably broadened in the case of the 
moon and the other five planets as treated in Books V, IX, and X. 
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movements either along circles not concentric -with the cosmos, Or along ee#< 
centric circles; not with these simply, but with other circles borne upon them 
ealled epicycles. For according to either hypothesis it will appear possible for 
the planets seemingly to pass, in equal periods of time, through Unequal sues of 
the ecliptic circle which is concentric, with the cosmos. 

For if, in the case of the hypothesis of eccentricity, we eonoeive the eccentric 
circle ABCD on which the star moves regularly, 
with E as center and with diameter AED, and the 
point F on it as your eye so that the point A be- 
comes the apogee and the point D the perigee; and 
if, cutting off equal arcs AB and DC, we join BE, 
BF, CE, and CF, then it will be evident that the 
star moving through eaoh of the arcs AB and CD in 
an equal period of time will seem to have passed 
through unequal arcs on the circle described around 
F as a centre. For sinoe 

angle BE A = angle CED, 

therefore angle BF A is less than either of them, and 
angle CFD greater [Eucl. i, 16]. 

And if in the hypothesis of the epicycle we con- 
ceive the circle ABCD concentric with the ecliptic with centre E and diameter 
AEC, and the epicycle FOHK borne on it on 
which the star moves, with its centre at A, then 
it will be immediately evident also that as the 
epicycle passes regularly along the circle ABCD, 
from A to £ for example, and the star along the 
epicycle, the star will appear indifferently to be 
all A the centre of the epicycle when it is at F or 
H; but when it is at other points, it will not. But 
having come to G, for instance, it will seem to 
have produced a movement greater than the reg- 
ular movement by the arc AG; and having come 
to K, likewise less by the arc AK. 

Then with the hypothesis of eccentricity it is 
always the case that the least movement belongs 
tq the apogee and the greatest movement to the 
perigee, since angle AFBia always less than angle 
DFC. But both cases can come about with the hypothesis of the epicycle. For 
when the epicycle moves contrary to the heavens [from west to east], for exam- 
ple from A to B, if the star so moves on the epicycle that it goes from the apogee 
again contrary to the heavens (that is, from F in the direction of G), there will 
result at the apogee the greatest advance, because the epicycle and the star are 
moving the same yray. But if the movement of the star on the epicycle is in the 
direction of that of the heavens [from east to west], that is, from F towards K, 
conversely the least advance will be effected at the apogee because the star is 
then moving contrary to the movement of the epicycle. 

, .Kith these things established, it must next be understood that, in the case of 
those planets which effect two anomalies, it is possible to coiqbme both of 
these hypotheses, as we shall show in the chapters Qoncerniqg,thwn. But, in 
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Hie case of those planets subject to only one anomaly, one of the hypotheses 
will suffice. And it must be understood that all the appearances can be cared 
for interchangeably according to either hypothesis, when the same ratios are 
involved in each. In other words, the hypotheses are interchangeable when, in 
the case of the hypothesis of the epicycle, the ratio of the epicycle’s radius to 
the radius of the circle carrying it 1 is the same as, in the case of the hypothesis 
of eccentricity, the ratio of the line between the centres (that is, between the 
eye and the centre of the eccentric circle), to the eccentric circle’s radius; with 
the added conditions that the star move on the epicycle from the apogee in the 
direction of the movement of the heavens with the same angular velocity as 
the epicycle moves on the circle concentric with the eye in the direction op- 
posite to that of the heavens, and that the star move regularly on the eccentric 
circle with the same angular velocity also and in the direction opposite to the 
movement of the heavens. 

And we shall briefly show in a systematic way, first by reasoning and secondly 
by the numbers discovered in the appearances of the sun’s anomaly, that with 
the above assumptions the same appearances agree with either hypothesis. 

I say first, then, that on either hypothesis the greatest difference between the 
regular movement and the apparent irregular movement (difference by which 
the mean passage of the stars is apprehended) occurs when the apparent angular 
distance cuts off a quadrant from the apogee; and that the time from the apogee 
to this mean passage is greater than from this mean passage to the perigee. 

Therefore it results — always on the hypothesis of the eccentric circles, and on 
the hypothesis of the epicycle whenever their movements occur in the direction 
of the movement of the heavens — that the time from the least passage to the 
mean passage is greater than that from the mean to the greatest passage, be- 
cause in each case the least progress is effected at the apogee. But on the hypoth- 
esis of the epicycles which supposes the revolutions of the stars on them in the 
direction contrary to that of the heavens, conversely the time from the greatest 
to the mean passage is greater than that from the mean to the least, because in 
this case the greatest progress is effected at the apogee. 

First, then, let there be the star’s eccentric circle ABCD with centre E and 
diameter AEC. And let the centre of the ecliptic be 
taken (that is, the point at the eye), and let it be F. 

And with BFD drawn through F at right angles to 
AEC, let the star be supposed at points B and D, 
bo that the apparent angular distance on either 
Bide from the apogee A is clearly a quadrant. 

It must be proved that the greatest difference 
between the regular and irregular movements oc- 
curs at the points B and D. 

For let EB and ED be joined. Then it is im- 
mediately evident that the arc of the anomalistic 
difference has to the whole circle the same ratio 
that angle EBF has to 4 right angles, since the 
angle AEB subtends the arc of the regular move- 
ment and angle AFB that of the apparent irregular movement, and EBF 
is the difference between them. 

‘The circle carrying the epicycle is often called the deferent. 
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I say, then, that no other angle can be constructed on the circumference of 
the circle ABCD and on the straight line EF greater than these two at B and D. 

For let the angles EBb and EKF be constructed at the points If and K, and 
let HD and KD be joined) Since then in every triangle the greater side sub- 
tends the greater angle, and 


also 

But 

since 

And therefore 
Again since 
But s 

since again 


HF> FD, [Eud. m, 7,3] 

angle HDF> angle DHF 
angle EDH = angle EHD 

EH -ED. 

angle EDF> angle EHF, 
angle EBD> angle EHF. 

DF>KF, 

angle FKD > angle FDK. 
angle EKD - angle EDK, 

EK=ED. 


And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle EDF> angle EKF, 
angle EBF> angle EKF. 

Therefore it is not possible to construct other angles in the way we have de- 
scribed greater than those at points B and D. 1 

And at the same time it is proved that arc AB, which embraces the time 
from the least to the mean movement, is greater than arc BC which embraces 
the time from the mean to the greatest movement, by twice the arc containing 
the anomalistic difference. For 

angle A £.8= angle EFB+mg\e EBF, 

=rt. angle+angle EBF, 
and 

angle BEC + angle EBF= rt. angle. 

Again, to prove the same thing occurs in the other hypothesis, let there be 
the circle ABC concentric with the cosmos, with center D and diameter ABD; 
and let there be in the same plane the epicycle EFG with centre A, carried on it. 
And let the star be supposed at G where it appears to be a quadrant’s distance 
from the apogee point. And let AG and DGC be joined. 

*11)6 Greeks, in general, avoided the notion of a body’s speed at a given point, and Ptolemy 
here handles the problem in the classic way, in terms of boundary points. Thus by proving 
that the greatest difference between the angle of the regular movement and that of the ap- 
parent irregular movement is at a point an apparent quadrant’s distance from the apogee, it 
then follows that ibis point is a boundary point such that for all arcs between it and the 
apogee the star will appear to move more slowly than its regular or average movement, and 
for all arcs between it and the perigee the star will appear to move faster than its regular or 
average movement Ptolemy therefore calls the point itself the point of the star’s mean pas- 
sage. It is not very different from saying in modem terms that the speed of the star at this 
point is its regular speed. 

That the point of greatest anomalistic difference is such a boundary point is simply stated 
by Ptolemy and not explained. The explanation is this: From the apogee to the point of 
greatest difference the apparent angular speed of the star is always slower than its, regular 
speed, for otherwise the difference between the two angles traveled would not be getting 
greater and greater. Likewise from the point of greatest difference to the perigee the apparent 
angular speed is greater than the regular speed, for otherwise the difference between the two 
angles traveled would not be getting less and less. 
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I say that the straight line DOC is tangent to 
the epicycle. For at that time there occurs the 
greatest difference between the regular and ir- 
regular movements. 

For since the regular movement from the apo- 
gee is contained by the angle EAG (for the star 
traverses the epicycle, and the epicycle the cir- 
cle ABC, with the same angular velocity), and 
the difference between the regular and apparent 
movements is contained by the angle ADO, 
therefore it is evident that also the difference 
between angle EAG and angle ADG (that is, 
angle AGD) contains the apparent angular dis- 
tance of the star from the apogee. And so, since 
it is assumed to be the angle of a quadrant, 
angle AGD will also be a right angle, and therefore the straight line DGC will be 
tangent to the epicycle EFG [Eucl. m, 16, Por.]. Therefore the arc AC between 
the centre A and the tangent is the greatest anomalistic difference. 

And in the same way arc EG, which, according to the motion assumed for 
the epicycle, embraces the time from the least to the mean movement, is 
greater than arc GF, which embraces the time from the mean to the greatest 
movement. And it is greater by twice arc AC. For if we produce the straight 
line DGH and draw AKH at right angles to EF, then 

angle K AG - angle ADC, [Eucl. vi, 8] 

and arc KG is similar to arc AC. Therefore arc EKG is greater than a quadrant 
by arc AC, and arc FG is less than a quadrant by arc AC. Which it was re- 
quired to prove. 1 

And next it will be clearly seen that, even in the other particular movements, 

in the case of both hypotheses, for equal times, 
all the same things will occur with respect to the 
regular and apparent movements and the differ- 
ences between them— that is, the anomalistic 
difference. 

For let there be the circle ABC with centre D, 
concentric with the ecliptic; and the eccentric 
EFG with center H, equal to the concentric circle 
ABC; and the diameter EAHD common to both, 
through the centres D and H and the apogee E. 
And with arc AB taken at random length on the 
concentric circle, let the epicycle KF with centre 
B and radius DH be described, and let KBD be 
joined. 

I say that the star will be borne by either, 
movement to F, the intersection of the eccentric 
- ’ ‘In the case where the star moves on the epicycle in the same direction that theepicycle 
moyee on die concentric circle, the mean passage and greatest anomalistic difference do not 
occur an apparent quadrant's distance from the apogee — that is, if the angular velocity of the 
Star on die epicycle is the same as that of the epicycle’s centre on the concentric circle. But It 
^ greater than a quadrant’s distance from the apogee. This is immediately evident if we refer 
to the previous figure and suppose DGH drawn tangent on the opposite side of the epicycle. 
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circle and the epicycle, in the same amount of time. That is, the three arcs, EF 
on the eccentric, AB on the concentric, and KP on the epicycle are similar to 
each other; and the difference between the regular and irregular movements, 
and the apparent pansage of the star, will be similar and the same under either 
hypothesis. 

For let FH, BF, and DF be joined. Since the opposite sides of the quadri- 
lateral BDHF are equal to each other, FH to BD, and BF to DH, the quadri- 
lateral BDFH is a parallelogram. Therefore the three angles EHF, ADB, and 
FBK are equal. And so, since they are angles at the centres, the arcs sub- 
tended by them— EF on the eccentric, AB on the conoentric, and KF on the 
epicycle— are similar to one another. Therefore by either motion, Hie star will 
he brought to the same point F in an equal period of time, and will appear to 
have passed from the apogee along the same arc of the ecliptic, AL. And ac- 
cordingly the anomalistic difference will be the same according to either hypo- 
thesis, since we have already proved that the difference contained by angle 
DFH on the hypothesis of eccentricity is of the same kind as that contained 
by angle BDF on the hypothesis of the epicycle, and since these angles are here 
also alternate and equal, with FH proved parallel to BD. 

And it is clear that for ail distances these same results will follow, HDFB be- 
ing always a parallelogram and the eccentric circle being described by the move- 
ment of the star on the epicycle whenever the relations under either hypothesis 
are both similar and equal. 

But it will also become clear in the following way that, even if they are only 
similar but unequal in magnitude, the same appearances will again result. For 
in the same way, let there be the circle ABC with centre D, concentric with the 
cosmos; and its diameter ADC passing through the star’s apogee and perigee; 
and the epicycle about B at the random distance of arc AB from the apogee A. 
And let the star have moved through arc EF similar to AB since the returns of 


the circles take place in the same time. And let the straight lines DBE, BF, and 
DF be joined. 

It is immediately clear that, on this hypothesis, angle ADE and angle FBE 

are always equal, and that the star will 



appear on the straight line DF. 

I say also that, on the hypothesis of< 
eccentricity, both if the eccentric circle 
is greater than the concentric circle 
and if it is less, with only the similarity 
of the relations and the isochronism of 
the returns assumed, the star will 
again appear on the same straight 
line DF;' 

For let the eccentric circle OH be 
drawn greater, as we said, with its centre 
at K on AC; and likewise LM less, with 
centre N. And producing DMFH and 
DLAO, let HK and MN be joined. Since 

DB : BF : : HK: KD ::MN: ND, 
and since 


angle DFD* angle MDN 
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because of the parallels DA and BF, therefore the three triangles are equian- 
gular [Eucl. vi, 7], and the angles BDF, DHK, and DMN, subtending the corre- 
sponding sides, are equal. Therefore the straight lines BD, HK, and MN are 
parallel, so that also angles ADB, AKH, and ANM are equal. And since they 
are angles at the centres of the circles, therefore the arcs subtended by them, 
AB, GH, and LM, will be similar. Therefore, in the same length of time, not 
only has the epicycle traversed arc AB, and the star arc EF, but also on the 
eccentric circles the star will have traversed arcs GH and LM; and in each case, 
therefore, it will be observed on the same straight line DMFH, being at the 
point F in the case of the epicycle, at H for the greater eccentric, at M for the 
smaller eccentric, and likewise for all positions. 

And furthermore it results that, when the star appears to have traversed 
equal arcs both from the apogee and the perigee, the anomalistic difference in 
either position will be equal. 

For, on the hypothesis of eccentricity, if we describe the eccentric circle 
ABCD about centre E with diameter AEC through 
the apogee A, with the eye supposed on it at F, and 
if, drawing through F the straight line BFD at ran- 
dom, we join EB and ED, then the apparent courses 
will be equal and opposite; that is, angle AFB of the 
course from the apogee and angle CFD of that from 
the perigee. And the anomalistic difference will be 
the same because BE is equal to DE and angle EBF 
to angle EDF. And so the arc from the apogee A and 
the arc from the perigee C (that is, the arcs con- 
tained by angles AFB and CFD, respectively) are, 
the one greater and the other less, than the regular 
movement by the same difference of the apparent 
arc; because AEB is greater than angle AFB and 
angle CED less than angle CFD. 

And, on the hypothesis of the epicycle, if we describe likewise the concentric 
circle around centre D and with diameter ADC, and 
the epicycle EFG around centre A, and if, drawing 
at random the straight line DGBF, we join AF and 
AG, then the arc of the anomalistic difference AB 
will be the same for both positions. That is, if the 
star is at F or if the star is at G, it will appear on the 
ecliptic at the same distance from the apogee point 
when it is at F as from the perigee point when it is 
at G, since the apparent arc from the apogee is con- 
tained by angle DFA. For angle DFA has been 
shown to be the difference between the regular 
movement and the anomalistic difference. And the 
apparent arc from the perigee is contained by angle 
FGA. For it is also equal to the angle of the regular 
movement from the perigee plus the anomalistic 
difference. And so it is thereupon inferred again that 
the mean movement is greater than the apparent movement about the apogee 
(that is, angle EAF than angle AFD) and the mean movement is less +*»»» the 
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apparent about the perigee (that is, angle OAD than angle AQF), both bf the 
same difference, by angle ADO. Which was to be proved. 

4. On the Apparent Irregularity or Anomaly op the Sun 

With these things explained, it is now necessary to take up the apparent ir- 
regularity or anomaly of the sun; because there is one only, and it is such that 
the time from the least movement to the mean is greater than the time from the 
mean to the greatest movement. For we find this agrees with the appearances. 
And this can be accomplished by either hypothesis: — (1) by that of the epicycle 
when the movement of the sun is in the direction of the movement of the heav- 
ens on its arc at the apogee. But (2) it would be more reasonable to stick to the 
hypothesis of eccentricity which is simpler and completely effected by one and 
not two movements. 

Now, the first question is that of finding the ratio of eccentricity of the sun’s 
circle — that is, what ratio the line between the eccentric circle’s centre and the 
ecliptic’s centre at the eye has to the radius of the eccentric circle; and next at 
what section of the ecliptic the apogee of the eccentric circle is to be found. And 
these things have been shown in a serious way by Hipparchus. For having sup- 
posed the time from the spring equinox to the summer tropic to be 94]^> days, 
and the time from the summer tropic to the autumn equinox to be 92J^ days, 
he proves from these appearances alone that the straight line between the 
aforesaid centres is very nearly the radius of the eccentric circle; and that 
its apogee precedes the summer tropic by very nearly 24J^° of the ecliptic’s 
360°. 

And we too find that the time-periods of these quarters and these ratios are 
very nearly the same even now, so that in this way it is clear to us that the sun’s 
eccentric circle always preserves the same position with respect to the tropic and 
equinoctial points. And not to establish this position on hearsay only, but to 
expound the theory systematically with our own numbers, we shall prove these 
things ourselves, using these same appearances as regards the eccentric circle — 
that is, as we said, 94 days from the spring equinox to the summer tropic and 
92J4 days from the summer tropic to the autumn equinox. For with the very 
accurate observations made by us in the year 463 after the death of Alexander 
we find a complete agreement in the number of days between the summer tropic 
and the equinoxes. For as we said [pp. 81-82], the autumn equinox fell on 
Athyr 9 after sunrise, the spring equinox on Pachom 7 after midday, which 
makes an interval of 178 days, and the summer tropic on Mesore 11-12 after 
midnight., which makes the interval from the spring equinox to the summer 
tropic 94]^ days, and leaves very nearly 92J4 days for the interval from the 
summer tropic to the following autumn equinox. 

Then let there be the ecliptic circle ABCD with centre E, and let the two di- 
ameters AC and BD be drawn in it perpendicular to each other through the 
tropic and equinoctial points. And let A be supposed the spring point, B the 
summer, and the rest accordingly. 

Now, that the centre of the eccentric circle will fall between the straight 
lines EA and EB, is clear on the one hand from the fact that the semicircle 
ABC embraces more time than half a year and therefore cuts off a section of the 
eccentric greater than a semicircle, and on the other hand from the fact that 
the quadrant AB itself also embraces more time and cuts off a greater arc of 
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tbs eccentric titan quadrant BC. 

This being so, let the point F be sup- 
posed the centre of the eccentric circle, 
and let the diameter EFO be drawn 
through both centres and the apogee. 
And with centre F and any radius, let the 
eccentric circle of the sun HKLM be 
drawn, and through F the line NQO par- 
allel to AC and the line PRS parallel to 
BD. And again let HTU, the perpendi- 
cular from H to NQO, and KWX, the 
perpendicular from K to PRS, be drawn. 

Since, then, the sun, moving regularly 
on the circle HKLM, traverses arc HK 
in 94 days and arc KL in 92% days, 
and since it covers regularly in 94% 
days very nearly 93°9', and in 92% days 9T 
Movement], therefore 

arc HKL=1 
and 



11' [Chap, n, Table of Sun’s Regular 
54°20', 


arc NH+&tc LO = 4°20' 
by subtraction of the semicircle NPO. And 

arc HN 17 = 2 arc HN - 4°20'. 

And so 


where 

And, the half of chord HU, 
Again, since 
and 


chord 7/f7=4 p 32' 
ecc. diam. = 120 p 
HT=EQ= 2»16'. 
arc HNPK=m 


and 


arc 7fJV=2°10' 


therefore, by subtraction, 
and 


quadrant NP*= 90°, 
arc PK=0 <> 59' 


And so 


arc KPX-2 arc PK= 1°58'. 


and, the half of it, 
But, it was proved 
And since 


chord KWX=2H' 
KW~FQ-1W. 
EQ-2W. 

sq. FQ+aq. EQ~ sq. EF, 




therefore, in length, 
where 
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rad. ecc.*G0 p . 

Therefore the radius of the eccentric circle is very nearly twenty-four times 
the line between its centre and that of the ecliptic. 

Again since 

FQ**V>2? 

where it was proved 

EF= 2 P 29'30", 

therefore 

FQ=49 P 46' 

where 

hypt. EF =12Q P , 

and, on the circle about right triangle EFQ, 

arcFQ=49°. 

And therefore 


angle FEQ =49° to 2 rt. 
= 24°30'. 


And so, since the angle is at the centre of the ecliptic, arc BO by which the 
apogee G precedes the summer tropic point B, is also 24°30'. 

Finally, since the quadrants OS and SN are each 90°, and 
arc OL = arc UN =2° 10', 
and 


therefore 


arc MS* 0°59', 
arc LM =8G°51' 


And 


arc MH = 88°49'. 

But the sun moves regularly through 8G°5I' in 88 days, and through 88® 
49' in very nearly 9Q}4 days [Chap. 2, Table of Sun’s Regular Movement]. 
And so the sun will appear to traverse arc CD, which is the arc from the 
autumn equinox to the winter tropic in 88}^ days; and arc DA, which is the 
arc from the winter tropic to the spring equinox, in very nearly 90^j days. 
And these things have been found by us in accord with what Hipparchui 
says. 



Now with these quantities, let us find out first 
how much is the greatest difference between the 
regular and irregular movements, and at what point 
this occurs. 

Then let there be the eccentric circle ABC with 
centre D and diameter ADC through the apogee A; 
and on it let there be the centre of the ecliptic E.' 
And let EB be drawn perpendicular to AC, and DB 
be joined. Since 

1. betw. c. DEm 2 P 30' 




where 


rad. BDm 60* 
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according to the ratio of 1 to 24, therefore 

DE — 5 P 

where 

hypt. BD = 120 p , 

and, on the circle about right triangle BDE, 

arc DE'=.4°4&. 

And so angle DBE which contains the greatest anomalistic difference will be 
4°46' to 2 right angles’ and 2°23' to 4 right angles’ 360°. And 

rt. angle BED = 90° 
and 

angle BDA = angle BED + angle DBE- 92°23'. 

And since angle BDA is at the centre of the eccentric circle and angle BED of 
the ecliptic, we shall have the greatest anomalistic difference as 2°23'. And 
as for the arcs at which this occurs, that of the eccentric which is regular is 
92°23' from the apogee, and that of the ecliptic which is apparent and irregular 
is a quadrant or 90°, as we have already proved. And it is clear from what has 
been set out that in the opposite section the apparent mean passage and the 
greatest anomalistic difference will be at 270°, and the regular mean passage 
at 267°37' on the eccentric. 

In order to Bhow with numbers also that the same quantities can be in- 
ferred on the hypothesis of the epicycle when there 
are the same ratios in the way we described, let 
there be the circle ABC with centre D and diameter 
ADC, concentric with the ecliptic, and the epicycle 
EFG with centre A. And let the straight line DFB 
be drawn from D tangent to the epicycle, and let 
AF be joined. Then likewise 

AD =24 AF, 

so that again also 

AF= 5 p 

where 

hypt. AD = 120 p , 

and, on the circle about right triangle ADF, 
arc AF= 4°46' to 2 rt. 

= 2°23' 

Therefore, the greatest anomalistic difference (that 
is, arc AB) is thereupon found rightly to be 2 0 23 , ; and the irregular arc, since it 
is contained by the right angle AFD, to be 90° and the regular arc, contained by 
angle EAF, again to be 92°23'. 

5. On the Examination op Particular Sections op the Anomaly 

And to be able to distinguish at any time particular irregular movements, 
we shall again show for either hypothesis how, given one of these arcs, we can 
get the others also. 

Then first let there be the circle ABC with centre D, concentric with the 
ecliptic; and the eccentric circle with centre H; and the diameter EAHDO 
through both centres and the apogee E. And with arc EF cut off, let FD and FH 
be joined. And first let arc EF be given, for instance, as 30°; and on FH pro- 
duced let fall the perpendicular DK from D. 





And so 


where 


And since 


And therefore 


where 

FD = 1 20 p , 

and, on the circle about right triangle FDK, 

arc D/f =2*18'. 
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Since then it is assumed 

areFF-30®, 

therefore 

angle EHF - angle DHK =30° 

\ =60° to 2 ft. 

And therefore, on the circle about right triangle 
\ DHK, 

I arc DK = 60°, 

and, the rest of the semicircle, 

/ arc HK * 120°. [Eucl. m, 31] 

And therefore 

DK = 60 p 
and 

KH - 103 p 55' 

where 

hypt. DH = 120 p . 

DA = l p 15', 

HK =‘2 P 10\ 

AffF=G2 p 10' 

DH = 2 P Z0\ 

rad. FH = G0 P . 

sq. DK+ sq. FHK= sq. FD, 
hypt. FD=62 p ir. 

DA’= 2 p 25' 


And so 

angle DFK= 2° 18' to 2 rt. 

= 1°9'. 

Therefore the anomalistic difference at that time is 
1°9'. But angle EHF was 30°, and therefore the re- 
maining angle ADB (that is, arc AB on the ecliptic) 
is 28*51'. 

And with the same construction, if HL is dropped 
from H perpendicular to FD, it will be immediately 
clear that also, if any other angle is given, the rest 
are given. For if we suppose the arc AB on the eclip- 
tic given (that is, angle HDL), then the ratio of DH 
to HL is given. And if the ratio DH to HF is given, 
the ratio of HF to HL is also given; and therefore 
we shall have angle HFL given (that is, the anom- 
alistic difference) and angle EHF (that is, arc EF of 
„.the eccentric circle). 




& 
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And if we suppose the anomalistic difference (that is, angle HFD ) s given, then, 
conversely , the same things will occur. For the ratio of HF to HL is given, and 
given from the first is the ratio of HF to HD. And bo the ratio of DH to HL is 
also given; and therefore also angle HDL (that is, arc AB of the ecliptic) and 
angle EHF (that is, arc EF on the eccentric circle) are given. 

Again let there be the circle ABC with centre D and diameter ADC, con- 
centric with the ecliptic, and the epicycle EFOH 
with centre A, in the same ratio. And let arc EF be 
cut off, and FBD and FA joined. Again let arc EF 
be supposed 30°, and let the line KF be drawn from 
F perpendicular to AE. 

Since 

arc EF= 30°, 
angle EAF= 30° 

= 60° to 2 rt. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle AFK, 
arc FK = 60°, 

and, the remainder of the semicircle, 
arc A K =120°. 

And therefore 

chord FK= 60», 
chord AK — 103 p 55' 

where 



And so 


diam. AF=120 P . 

FK= l p 15', 

AK = 2 * 10 ', 

KAD = 62 * 10 ' 

hypt. AF= 2 p 30', 
rad. AD =60*. 

sq. FK+aq. KAD= sq. FBD, 

FD =- 62 * 11 ' 

FK= l p 15'. 

FK= 2*25' ‘ 


where 

And since 

therefore, in length, 
where 

And therefore 
where 

hypt. DF= 120 p , 
and, on the circle about the right triangle DFK, 

arc FX*>2®18'. 

And so also 

angle FDK *=2°18' to 2 rt. 

m 1 ° 9 \ • 

And therefore, again, the anomalistic difference, which is are AB, is, also l 0 #, 
Rtt angle EAF was 30°. Therefore the remaining angle AFD (that is, the api 
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parent arc of the ecliptic) is 28°51', which agrees with the magnitudes proved on 
tile hypothesis of eccentricity. <■:' 

Likewise in this case too, even if any other angle is given, the others will also 
be given if, with the same construction, AL is drawn 
from A perpendicular to FD. For if, conversely, we 
give the apparent arc of the ecliptic (that is, angle 
AFD) then the ratio of AF to AL is also given. And 
since the ratio of AF to AD was given from the be* 
ginning, the ratio of AD to AL is also given. And 
therefore angle ADS. (that is, arc AS which is the 
anomalistic difference) is given; and also angle EAF 
(that is, arc EF) of the epicycle. 

And if we suppose the anomalistic difference given 
(that is, angle ADB) then, conversely, the ratio of 
AD to AL will likewise be given. But since the ratio 
of AD, to AF was given from the beginning, the ratio 
of AF to AL is also given, and therefore angle AFD 
is given (that is, the apparent arc of the ecliptic) 
and angle EAF (that is, arc EF of the epioycle). 
Again, with the previous construction of the eccentric circle, let the arc FO 
be cut off from the perigee 0 on the eccentric circle 
and be assumed to be 30°. And let DFB and FH be 
joined, and let DK be dropped from D perpendicu- 
lar to HF. 

Since 

arc FG = 30°, 
angle FHG= 30° 

=60° to 2 rt. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle DHK, 
arc DK =60° 

and, the remainder of the semicircle, 
arc KII =120°. 

And therefore 


chord DK = 60 p , 
chord KH~m>55’ 


where 

diam. DH « 120 p . 

And therefore 

Dtf-1’15', 
HK- 2*10', 
FF-57’50', 

where 

hypt. Dff *=2 p 30' f 
rad. DF^eO*. 

And since 

sq. DK+aq. FF-sq. 

therefore, in length, 

, i ' . 

v '•K 

DFfaj57’51' 
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DK - l p 15'. 

And therefore 

DK = 2 P 34'36" 

where 

hypt. DF -I20 p , 

and, on the circle about right triangle DFK, 

arc DK => 2°27'. 

And so 

angle DFK*=2°2T to 2 rt. 

Therefore the anomalistic difference is 1°14'. And since angle FHG is assumed 
to be 30°, the whole angle BDC (that is, arc BC of the ecliptic) will be 31°14\ 
And in the same way now, with BD produced and HL drawn perpendicular 
to it, if we give arc BC of the ecliptic (that is, angle 
HDL), then the ratio of DH to HL is also given; and 
since the ratio of HD to II F was given from the be- 
ginning, the ratio of FH to HL is also given. And 
therefore we have angle HFD given, that is, the 
anomalistic difference; and angle FHD (that is, arc 
GF) on the eccentric circle. 

And if we give the anomalistic difference (that is, 
angle IIFD) then conversely the ratio of FH to HL 
is also given; and since the ratio of FH to DH has 
been given from the beginning, the ratio of DH to 
HL is also given. And therefore we have angle HDL 
given (that is, arc BC of the ecliptic) and angle FHG 
(that is, arc FG of the eccentric circle). 

In the same way, with the previous construction 
of the concentric circle and epicycle, let arc HG be 

cut off from the perigee H at 30°. And let AG and DGB be joined, and GK drawn 
from G perpendicular to AD. 




Then since again 

arc GH =30°, 
angle HAG =30° 

= 60°to2rt. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle GKA, 
arc GK = 60° 

and, the remainder of the semicircle, 
arc AK= 120°. 

And therefore 

chord GK = 60 p , 
chord AK ** 103 p 55' 

where 

hypt. A (7= 120". 

And therefore 

GK* l p 15', 

AK*’ 2 p 10', 

KD *57*50' 


And therefoft. 
But angle EA. 
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where 


And since 


AG -2»30', 
rad. AD =60 p . 

sq. GA+sq. KD = sq. DO, 

therefore, in length, 

DG± 57 p 51' 

where 

GA=1 P 15'. 

And therefore 

GK - 2 P 34'36" 

where 

DG= 120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle DGK, 

arc GK = 2°27'. 

And bo also 

angle GDA = 2°27' to 2 rt. 

Nl°14'. 

Therefore the anomalistic difference (that is, arc AB) is here also very nearly 
1°14'. And since angle KAG is assumed to be 30°, the whole angle EGA which 
contains the apparent arc of the ecliptic will be 31°14', agreeing with the mag- 
nitudes found for the eccentric circle. 

And likewise here also, with AL drawn perpendicular to DB, if we give the 


arc of the ecliptic (that is, angle AGL), then the 
ratio of AG to AL is given; and since the ratio of 
AG to AD has been given from the beginning, the 
ratio of AD to A L is also given. And therefore we 
have angle ADB given (that is, arc AB which is the 
anomalistic difference) and angle HAG (that is, arc 
HG of the epicycle). 

And, again, if we give arc AB of the anomalistic 
difference (that is, angle ADB) then, conversely, the 
ratio of AD to AL is likewise given; and since the 
ratio of AD to AG has been given from the begin- 
ning, the ratio of AG to AL is also given. And there- 
fore we shall have angle AGL given (that is, the arc 
of the ecliptic) and angle HAG (that is, arc HG of 
the epicycle). And we have shown what was pro- 
posed. 

Now, although, by means of these theorems, various tables of the sections 
containing the anomalistic distinctions of the apparent courses can be con- 
structed, yet that one containing the anomalistic differences arranged side by 
side with the regular arcs will better serve us for getting easily the magnitudes 
of the particular corrections, both because of its conformity with the hypotheses 
themselves and because of the simplicity and facility in the calculation for each 
section. Therefore we followed the first of the theorems set out with numbers for 



the particular sections, and calculated geometrically just as before the anomal- 
istic differences corresponding to each of the regular arcs. And in general, both 
in the case of the sun and of the other planets, we divide the quadrants at the 
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anomaly a nd that of the culminations. And the interval from the middle of the 
Water Bearer to the Balance is subtractive for either difference; and the interval 
from the Scorpion to the middle of the Water Bearer is additive. For each of 
these sections either adds or subtracts with respect to the solar anomaly at most 
very nearly 3 %° equatorial time, and with respect to the culminations very 
nearly 4%° equatorial time. And so, at most, the difference in the solar day, 
gotten from the combination of the two, amounts, for either interval, to 
equatorial time over and above the regular difference — that is, H+Ks [equa- 
torial] hour. And with respect to each other it amounts to 16%° equatorial time 
—that is, 1)4 [equatorial] hours. Now, if this difference is neglected in the case 
of the sun, it perhaps would not hurt the study of its appearances to any appre- 
ciable extent; but in the case of the moon, because of thp rapidity of its move- 
ment, it would produce a considerable difference even for 3 ) 4 ° • i 

In order to reduce the solar days given over any interval of time (and by solar 
days I mean from midday or midnight to midday or midnight) to regular solar 
days, we find out for the beginning and end of the given interval at what part of 
the ecliptic the sun is to be found both in its regular and irregular movements. 
Then, taking the surplus over and above complete revolutions accumulated in 
the irregular interval (that is, from apparent position to apparent position) to 
the Table of Ascensions in the Right Sphere, we find out with how many de- 
grees equatorial time the degrees of the irregular interval, as we said, culminate. 
Then we take the difference between the amount of time thus found and the 
degrees of the regular interval and calculate the part of the corresponding equa- 
torial hour. And if the amount of time found in the Table of Ascensions in the 
Right Sphere is greater than that of the regular interval, we add this difference 
to the given number of solar days; if less, we subtract. And finally, in this way, 
we have the time expressed in mean solar days. We shall use this correction 
especially in the successive additions of the mean movements in the moon's ta- 
bles. And it is immediately seen that, given the regular [or mean] solar days, the 
simply considered seasonal solar days are gotten by an addition or subtraction 
in the converse order. 1 

‘If the sun moved regularly along the equator instead of moving irregularly along the 
ecliptic, the solar days would all be regular. Their irregularity, then, is due to two things: (1) 
the irregularity of the sun’s movement, and (2) the fact that the sun moves on a circle oblique 
to the equator. 

Now, as far as the solar clays are concerned, it is not the arc of the ecliptic that is directly 
involved, but the corresponding or co-ascending arc of the equator. For the culminations 
which define solar days take place at the meridian, and the meridian is through the pole of the 
equator. Therefore we first find the arc on the equator co-ascending with the apparent arc 
traversed by the sun along the ecliptic. 

Now if the arc of the sun’s regular movement is less than the equatorial arc co-ascending 
with the apparent arc, then the number of actual solar days is less than the number of regular 
ones. But if tine arc of the sun’s regular movement is greater, then the number of actual solar 
days is greater than the number of regular ones. For when the sun moves faster than the 
regular, then the actual solar day is longer than the mean solar day and there are fewer t>f 
them in a given time; but, when it moves slower, then the actual solar day is shorter. 

And in each case the difference between the number of actual solar days and the number 
of corresponding regular solar days is expressed by the difference between the equatorial arc cor- 
responding to the apparent arc on the ecliptic and the arc of regular movement. For (1) if the 
regular arc is less than the equator’s arc, then the apparent arc is reaching the meridian 'that 
many time-degrees later; and so just so many time-degrees have been lost to tta dumber of 
regular solar days. Fbr the same number of regular solar days as actual solar days wduldonly 
take the sun the length of the arc of regular movement, if we consider it ns movin gofl the 
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. Now, according to the epoch we have chosen (that is, the year 1 of Nabooa»» 
sar, Egyptianwise Thoth 1 at midday), the sun’s mean position, as we have just 
shown [p. 104], was 0°45' within the Fishes. But, considered with its anomaly, 
its position was very nearly 3®8' within the , Fishes, 


equator. It would perhaps be clearer if we imagined that the regular arc were less by a revolu- 
tion than the equator’s arc representing the apparent arc on the ecliptic. Then the number of 
actual solar days would be one day less than the number of regular solar days. For the sun 
would have moved back one whole circle, and thus would have come to the meridian one time 
less over the period assigned than if it had moved back according to the regular movement 
And by the same argument (2) if the regular arc is greater, just so many time-degrees have 
been added to the number of regular solar days. Therefore, in toe first case, we add the differ- 
ence to toe number of actual solar days to get the number of regular solar days; and, in toe 
seoond case, we subtract. 




BOOK FOUR 


1. From What Kind of Observations an Inquiry into 
the Moon Must be Conducted 

Having now organized in the preceding book all the incidents one could ob- 
serve with respect to the sun’s movement, we begin next in order with the trea- 
tise on the moon. First we think it is not proper to proceed simply and hap- 
hazardly in the use of observations for this purpose; but for the general under- 
standing of the moon it is best to attend especially to those demonstrations 
which not only cover a longer period of time but also are gotten from the obser- 
vations of lunar eclipses. For it is only by means of these that the positions of 
the moon can be found in an accurate way, since the other kinds of observations 
which depend either on its courses with respect to the fixed stars, or on instru- 
ments, or on the solar eclipses, can, because of the moon’s parallaxes, be very 
deceptive. But with respect to the particular incidents the inquiry can be carried 
on from the other observations also. 

For since the distance from the earth’s centre to the lunar sphere is not as 
that to the ecliptic circle which is so great that the magnitude of the earth is 
in the ratio of a point to it, therefore the straight line drawn from the moon’s 
centre to sections of the ecliptic, according to which the true courses of all the 
stars are conceived, necessarily does not everywhere sensibly coincide with the 
straight line according to which its apparent course is observed — that is, the 
straight line drawn from some part of the earth’s surface or rather from the ob- 
server’s eye to the moon’s centre. But when the moon is directly above the ob- 
server, then only are the straight lines drawn from the earth’s centre and the ob- 
server’s eye to the moon’s centre and the ecliptic one and the same straight line. 
And when it is in any way whatsoever removed from the zenith, a difference of 
inclination in these straight lines follows; and therefore the apparent course dif- 
fers from the true one for different positions of the eye as it moves downward. 
For the positions of the moon seen from the earth’s centre are determined pro- 
portionately to the magnitudes of the angles resulting from the inclination. 

Therefore, when solar eclipses take place through the intervention and inter- 
position of the moon, and when their occurrence shapes its passing shadow into 
a cone from our eye to the sun, the result is that these things'are not fulfilled 
everywhere in the same way either in magnitudes or times, nor to all alike for 
the causes we have assigned; nor does the moon appear to shadow the same 
parts of the sun. But in the case of lunar eclipses no such difference follows from 
the parallaxes, since the eclipse of the moon does not involve the eye of the ob- 
server as an incidental cause. For the moon always receives its light from the 
sun; and, when the moon is opposite it, the whole of it appears to us lighted up, 
because the whole of the bright hemisphere is also at that time turned towards 
us. But when it is opposite the sun in such a way that it falls into the cone of the 
earth’s shadow which is always revolving opposite the sun, then the moon be- 
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comes darkened proportionately to the extent it enters the cone, since the earth 
screens the rays of the sun. Therefore it appears to be eclipsed similarly for aU 
parts of the earth both as to magnitudes and as to the times of the intervals. 

Therefore, insofar as we are concerned with a general examination of the true 
positions of the moon but not of apparent ones 1 (the true ones to be ascertained 
because the ordered and similar thing should be necessarily preferred to dis- 
ordered and dissimilar things), we say we must not use the other observations 
where the positions depend on the eye of the observers, but only the observa- 
tions of the moon’s eclipses, since there the eye is in no way involved in getting 
the positions. For whatever section of the ecliptic the. sun is found to occupy at 
the midtime of the eclipse when the moon’s centre is directly opposite in' true 
longitude to the sun’s centre, the section opposite that section the moon’s centre 
will also truly occupy at the same midtime of the eclipse. 

2. On the Moon’s Periods of Time 

Let this be our brief exposition as to what observations are to be used for gen- 
eral considerations of the moon. We shall try and give an account of how the 
ancients proceeded in their demonstrations, and how we can make a more useful 
differentiation of the hypotheses which conform to the appearances. 

Now, since the moon appears to move irregularly both in longitude and lati- 
tude,* and not to cross the ecliptic nor to have a cyclical return in its latitudinal 
course at equal intervals of time ; and since, without the discovery of the interval 
in which this irregularity is redeemed, necessarily the periods of the others could 
not be gotten; and since, from particular observations, the moon appears to 
have its mean, greatest, and least movements in all parts of the zodiac, and to 
be at its northernmost point, southernmost point, and on the ecliptic itself at 
all parts of the zodiac, veiy reasonably therefore the ancient mathematicians 
sought a certain time in which the moon would always move the same distance 
in longitude, for this alone could redeem the irregularity. Comparing, then, for 
the causes we have assigned, the observations of the lunar eclipses, they tried 
to find what multitude of lunar months would always be isochronous with other 
equal multitudes and would embrace an equal number of circles in longitude, 
either whole or in parts. Now the even more ancient ones in a more or less rough 

l In the case of the sun, there were the mean positions and the true (4*pi0ift) positions. 
And the true positions were taken as coinciding with the apparent ones. For the true positions 
are the projections of the sun on the ecliptic by a straight line through the earth’s centre and 
the sun’s centre; the apparent ones are the projections on the ecliptic by a straight line through 
the observer’s eye and the sun’s centre. In the case of the moon, they are all three distinct by 
reason of the parallaxes. 

•The moon’s latitudinal movement is its movement along a great circle inclined to the 
ecliptic. It is not, as might be thought, its movement along an arc at right angles to the 
ecliptic. This inclined circle is the moon’s oblique oirole which is not to be confused with the 
ecliptic itself, the sun’s oblique circle. The moon's longitudinal movement is its movement 
considered with reference to the ecliptic, just as the sun’s is its movement with respect to thp 
equator. The sun’s movement with respect to the equator is distinguished from its movement 
along the ecliptic because of the great obliquity of the one to the other. In the case of the 
moon, the inclination of its oblique circle with respect to the ecliptic is so small as to be neg- 
ligible for such considerations. But the moon’s returns in latitude do not appear to correspond 
to its returns in longitude— that is, its successive returns to the same parallel to the ecUptty 
take plaoe at different great circles through the ecliptic’s poles. Hence it is necessary to sup- 
pose that tin nodes of its oblique circle move with respect to the ecliptic, and therefore it is 
necessary todistinguish its latitudinal movement from its longitudinal. 
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way assumed that period of time to be 6,585^ days. For in this period they saw 
accomplished very uearly 223 lunar months, 239 restitutions of anomaly, 242 
latitudinal cycles, and 241 longitudinal cycles plus the 10%° which the sun also 
adds to its 18 complete revolutions in that time, their restitutions being ’ob- 
served with respect to the fixed stars. And they called this interval of time 
“periodic” as being the least to collect approximately the differences of the 
movements into one complete cyclical restitution. In order to arrange it in terms 
of whole days, they tripled the 6,585Jdt days and got the number 19,756 which 
they called an evolution And likewise tripling the others, they had 

669 lunar months, 717 restitutions of anomaly, 726 latitudinal cycles, and 723 
longitudinal cycles plus the 32° which the sun also adds to its 54 complete 
revolutions. 

And again Hipparchus proved by calculations from his own 1 and Chaldean 
observations that these numbers were not accurate. For he shows by the obser- 
vations he lays down that the least number of days in which the moment of 
eclipse recurs, after an equal number of months and an equal number of move- 
ments, is 126,007 days and 1 equatorial hour. And in this amount of time he 
finds fulfilled 4,267 lunar months, 4,573 complete restitutions of anomaly, 4,612 
zodiacal revolutions less the 7J^° (very nearly) which the sun also lacks of com- 
pleting 345 circles, these restitutions again being observed with respect to the 
fixed stars. And so he finds, when the given number of days is distributed over 
the 4,267 lunar months, that the mean time of the lunar month amounts to very 
nearly 29 days 31 l 50 il 8 iii 20 iT . Then he shows that in this period of time the cor- 
responding intervals from lunar eclipse to lunar eclipse are equal, so that the 
restitution of irregularity becomes evident from the fact that always in this 
amount of time there are contained just so many lunar monthB, and that to the 
4,611 revolutions, equal in longitude, are added 352 %° in accordance with the 
sun’s syzygies. 

But if one should seek, not the number of months from lunar eclipse to lunar 
eclipse, but only from a conjunction or full moon to the corresponding syzygy, 
he would find a still smaller number for the restitution of anomaly and for the 
lunar months by taking their only common measure 17, which brings the result 
to 251 lunar months and 269 restitutions of anomaly. But this period of time 
was found no longer to complete the latitudinal restitution. For the return of the 
eclipses appeared to save the equalities only with respect to the intervals of time 
and of 1 the longitudinal revolutions, but not with respect to the magnitudes and 
Similarities of the shadows cast, from which the latitude is known. 

Now, having already found the time of the return of anomaly, Hipparchus 
again compares the intervals of lunar months bounded by eclipses in every way 
similar both in the magnitude and length of time of the shadows oast and in 
which Was no anomalistic difference, so that the latitudinal course for that rea- 
son appears to make a cyclical return. And he shows that such a revolution is 

^mplCted in 5,458 lunar months and 5,923 latitudinal cycles., , . 

. Now this was somewhat the way in which our predecessors dealt with these 
researches. But we would consider it neither a simple nor easy way, but oneds* 
te a ud i ng much methodical diligence. For, first, it would be no use for us tb grant 
that the durations of the intervals are accurately. found tq be eq uijl tp 
pjther, unless the sun effected either the same anomalistic difference or, mpg 
each of the intervals. For -if this should not be so, there should he, asT-stud) 
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some anoma l istic difference of the sua, then neitberwiUthe gun, nor evidently 
the moon, have made equal revolutions in equal periods oftime.If, for instance, 
each ofthe distances compared in addition to the complete and equal solar years 
takes on another half year, and if in this amount of time , the sun happens to 
have moved in the first interval from its mean movement in theFishee, and in 
tihe second interval from its mean movement in the Virgin, that in the first in- 
terval it will have added on less than the semicircle by nearly 4%°; and in the 
second interval, more than the semicircle by the same amount. ..And so in the 
same tame the moon has a surplus, over mid above complete circles, of 17534° 
in the first interval; and 18434° in the second. 

Hence we say it is first necessary that this sort of accident be characteristic 
of the intervals in their relationship to the sun: either (1) that it embrace whole 
circles; or (2) that for one interval it add cm a semicircle from the apogee and 
for the other a semicircle from the perigee; or (3) that for both it begin from the 
same section; or (4) that it be equidistant on each side of either the apogee or 
the perigee, for the first eclipse in one interval and for the second eclipse in the 
other. For only in this way would its anomalistic difference be either equal or 
absent in each interval, so that the extra arcs, would be equal either to each 
other, or to each other and arcs of regular movement, 

And, secondly, we think that like attention should be paid to the courses of 
the moon. For if no distinctions are made here, it will again appear possible for 
the moon to be able to add on equal longitudinal arcs in equal periods of time 
without any restitution of its anomaly. And this will happen (1) if for each of 
the intervals it begins from the same course which is to be added or subtracted 
and does not stop at the same; or (2) if in one interval it begins from the greatest 
movement and stops at the least, while in the other it starts from the least and 
ends at the greatest; or (3) if the first course of one interval and the last course 
of the other are equidistant on each side of either the course of greatest move- 
ment or the course of least movement. For each of these cases, if it come about, 
will either again produce no anomalistic difference or the same, and therefore 
make the longitudinal surpluses equal, but will effect no restitution of anomaly. 
Therefore the intervals considered must fall under none of these cases if they 
are to embrace a restitution of anomaly. 

But on the contrary, if complete restitutions of anomaly are not embraced by 
the intervals, we should choose those which can most thoroughly manifest the 
inequality; that is, we should choose them when they begin not only from differ- 
ent courses but also from ones very different either in magnitude or power; 
(a) in magnitude as when in one interval it begins from the least course and does 
not end with the greatest and when in the other interval it begins from the great- 
est and does not end with the least, for in this way the difference of longitudinal 
surplus will be greatest if whole cycles of anomaly are not completed, especially 
when one quadrant or three quadrants of one anomaly are left over, the inter- 
vals then being unequal by twice the anomalistic difference ; and (b) in power 
as when in each of the intervals it begins from the mean course, and not from 
the same mean, but in one interval from: the mean additively and in the other 
subtractively; for in this way, if the anomaly is not restored, the longitudinal 
surpluses will differ from each other the most — by twice the anomalistic differ- 
enceif the surpluses are again a quadrant or three quadrants of an anomalistic 
cycle, *or four times the difference if a half cycle. 
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And; therefore, we see that Hipparchus was most attentive, as he judged, in 
his choice of the intervals gotten for this research. And we see he used the case 
where the moon, in one interval, started from the greatest course and did not 
stop with the least, and, in the other interval, started from the least and did not 
stop with the greatest; and redeemed the resulting anomalistic difference of the 
sun, although it is short a bit because the sun’s return fails of complete circles 
by very nearly one quarter of a sign which is not the same sign and does not 
produce an equal anomalistic difference in each of the intervals. 

And we say these things, not to belittle this method of getting at the periods 
of return, but to bring to mind that, when it is done with the proper care and 
consequent calculation, it can rectify the difference; but that, if any at all of the 
incidents explained are neglected, it will completely falsify the solution sought; 
and that a rectification which accurately takes into account all the incidents of | 
the observations is very difficult for those who are making a discerning choice 
of these observations. 

Now, of the periodic returns given according to the calculations made by 
Hipparchus, that of the lunar month, as we said, appears to have been calcu- 
lated as soundly as possible and not to differ by any sensible amount from the 
true one. But the periodic return in latitude and the restitution of anomaly ap- 
pear to be off by an appreciable amount. So much so that we have immediately 
seen the flaw from the simpler and easier means employed by us in view of the 
same discrimination. And we shall immediately demonstrate these methods a- 
long with the quantity of the moon’s anomaly. But first we set out, for greater 
service in what follows, the particular mean movements in latitude, longitude, 
and anomaly, in accordance with the proposed times of return of the periodic 
movements modified by that correction which will be demonstrated later. 

3. On the Moon’s Regular Movements in Detail 

If now we multiply the sun’s mean daily movement, proved to be very nearly 
0°59 i 8‘ 1 17 lu 13 iT 12 v 31 vi , by the 29 days 31 , 50“8 iU 20 , ' r of one lunar month, and 
add to the result the 360° of one circle, then we shall have the longitudinal 
course of the moon’s mean movement in one lunar month — that is, very nearly 
389°6 l 23“l“ i 24 i ' , 2 v 30 vi 57 vii . Distributing these over the days of the lunar month 
we shall have the moon’s daily movement in longitude — that is, very nearly 
13°10 i 34 ii 58 iil 33 iT 30 T 30 vi . 

Again, multiplying the 269 circles of the anomaly by the 360° of one circle, 
we shall have the numlier 96,840°. Distributing these over the 7,412 days 10*44“ 
51“‘40 iv of the 251 lunar months, we shall have a daily mean movement of 
anomaly of 13°3 I 53 ii 56 i “29 i »38 v 38 vl . 

Likewise multiplying the 5,923 returns in latitude by the 360°~of one circle, we 
shall have the number 2,132,280°. Distributing these over the 161,277 days 58 1 
58 1, 3 iU 20 iv of the 5,458 lunar months, we shall have the daily mean latitudinal 
movement of 13°13 i 45“39 iii 40 1 n7 T 19' ri . 

Again, subtracting the sun’s daily mean movement from the moon’s daily 
mean movement in longitude, we shall have the daily mean elongation of 12°11* 
26 ll 41 m 20 iY 17 T 59 Tl . 

Through the methods we shall employ later on, as we have already said, we 
find that the daily mean movement in longitude remains practically unchanged 
and that, of course, the movement of elongation remains about the same, too; 
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but that, the duly mean movement of anomaly is less by ll lT 46 T 39 ri , so that it 
becomes 13°3 i 53 ,, 56 u, 17 iv 51 ir 59 Tl , and that the daily mean movement in latitude 
is more by 8 iT 39 T 18 Tl , so that it becomes 13°13 1 45 ii 39 lii 48 iT 56 T 37 ri . 

If, in accordance with these daily movements, we take one twenty-fourth of 
each, we shall have the hourly mean movement in longitude of 
23 T 46 r, 15 Tii ; the hourly mean movement of anomaly of 0°32‘39 11 44 111 50 1 t 44 t 
39' ,1 57 Tll 30 riii ; in latitude of 0°33 i 4“24 lll 9 , *32»21» 1 32»' 1 30’ f,ii ; and of elongation 
of 0 o 30 i 28 u 36 1,, 43 ,T 20 T 44 Tl 57 TtI 30 Tlu . And if we multiply the daily movements 
by thirty and subtract the complete circles, we shall have the monthly mean 
surplus in longitude of 35 # 17 , 29 H 16 ,H 45 W 15 T ; the monthly mean surplus of a- 
nomaly of 31°56 i 58 u 8“ i 55 w 59 T 30 w ; in latitude of 36°52 1 49 li 54 iil 28 w 18^1' ri ; and 
of elongation of 5°43 , 20“40 Iii 8 iv 59' r 30'' i . 

Again, multiplying the daily mean movements by the 365 days of an Egyp- 
tian year and subtracting the complete circles, we shall have the yearly mean 
surplus in longitude of 129 o 22 1 46 il 13 iU 50 iT 32 v 30 vi ; the yearly mean surplus of 
anomaly of 88°43 i 7 ii 28 ili 41 iT 13*55 Tl ; in latitude of 148 0 42 i 47 il 12 i “44 lT 25 v 5 Ti ; 
and of elongation of 129°37 i 21“28 iil 29 iv 23 T 55'' i . 

Next, multiplying the yearly movements by eighteen for greater facility as 
we said, in using the table, and subtracting the complete circles, we shall have 
an eighteen-year mean surplus in longitude of 168°49 1 52 li 9 iii 9 iT 45 v ; an eighteen- 
year mean surplus of anomaly of 156°56 i 14 ,i 36 iii 22 iv 10 T 30 w ; in latitude of 156° 
50 1 9“49 iii 19 iT 31 T 30' ri ; and of elongation of 173°12 i 26 ,i 32 iii 49 iv 10 v 30 Tl . 

Then we shall construct, as in the case of the sun, 3 tables, again of 45 rows and 
5 columns each. Now the first column will contain the particular times: in the 
first table, the eighteen-year periods; in the second table, the years and then 
again the hours; in the third table, the months and then again the days. And the 
other four columns contain the particular comparisons in degrees: the second 
column those in longitude, the third those of anomaly, the fourth those in lati- 
tude, and the fifth those of elongation. See tables on following pages. 
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4 Tables or the Mean Movements or the Moon, Table I 





Longitudinal Surplus 



Surplus of Anomaly 


Cel. 1 

Col 8 


U 0 ## within the BuU 1 

Col. 8 






Years 

Degree* 

I 

U 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Degrees 

I 

II 

hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

18 

168 

49 

52 

9 

9 

45 

0 

156 

56 

14 

36 

22 

10 

30 

36 

337 

39 

44 

18 

19 

30 

0 

313 

52 

29 

12 

44 

21 

P 

54 

146 

29 

36 

27 

29 

15 

0 

110 

48 

43 

49 

6 

31 

3b 

72 

315 

19 

28 

36 

39 

0 

0 

,267 

44 

58 

25 

28 

42 

0 

90 

124 

9 

20 

45 

48 

45 

0 

64 

41 

13 

1 

50 

52 

30 

108 

292 

59 

12 

54 

58 

30 

0 

221 

37 

27 

38 

18 

3 

0 

126 

101 

49 

5 

4 

8 

15 

0 

18 

33 

42 

14 

35 

13 

30 

144 

270 

38 

57 

13 

18 

0 

0 

175 

29 

•56 

50 

57 

24 

0 

162 

79 

28 

49 

22 

27 

45 

0 

332 

26 

11 

27 

10 

34 

30 

180 

248 

18 

41 

31 

37 

30 

0 

129 

22 

26 

3 

41 

45 

0 

198 

57 

8 

33 

40 

47 

15 

0 

286 

18 

40 

40 

3 

55 

30 

216 

225 

58 

25 

49 

57 

0 

0 

83 

14 

55 

16 

26 

6 

0 

234 

34 

48 

17 

59 

6 

45 

0 

240 

11 

» 

52 

48 

16 

30 

252 

203 

38 

10 

8 

16 

30 

0 

37 

7 

24 

29 

10 

27 

0 

270 

12 

28 

2 

17 

26 

15 

0 

194 

3 

39 

5 

32 

37 

30 

288 

181 

17 

54 

26 

36 

0 

0 

350 

59 

53 

41 

54 

48 

0 

306 

350 

7 

46 

35 

45 

45 

0 

147 

56 

8 

18 

16 

58 

30 

324 

158 

57 

38 

44 

55 

30 

0 

304 

52 

22 

54 i 

39 

9 

O 

342 

327 

47 

30 

54 

5 

15 

0 

101 

48 

37 

31 

i 

19 

30 

360 

136 

37 

23 

3 

15 

0 

0 

258 

44 

52 

7 

23 

30 

0 

378 

305 

27 

15 

12 

24 

45 

0 

55 

41 

6 

43 

45 

40 

30 

396 

114 

17 

7 

21 

34 

30 

0 

212 

37 

21 

20 

7 

51 

0 

414 

283 

6 

59 

30 

44 

15 

0 

9 

33 

35 

56 

30 

1 

30 

432 

91 

56 

51 

39 

54 

0 

0 

166 

29 

50 

32 

52 

12 

0 

450 

260 

46 

43 

49 

3 

45 

0 

323 

26 

5 

9 

14 

22 

30 

468 

69 

36 

35 

58 

13 

30 

0 

120 

22 

19 

45 

36 

33 

0 

486 

238 

26 

28 

7 

23 

15 

0 

277 

18 

34 

21 

58 

43 

30 

504 

47 

16 

20 

16 

33 

0 

0 

74 

14 

48 

58 

20 

54 

0 

522 

216 

6 

12 

25 

42 

45 

0 

231 

11 

3 

34 

43 

4 

30 

540 

24 

56 

4 

34 

52 

30 

0 

28 

7 

18 

11 

5 

15 

0 

558 

193 

45 

56 

44 

2 

15 

0 

185 

3 

32 

47 

27 

25 

30 

576 

2 

35 

48 

53 

12 

0 

0 

341 

59 

47 

23 

49 

36 

0 

594 

171 

25 

41 

2 

21 

45 

0 

138 

56 

2 

0 

11 

46 

30 

612 

340 

15 

33 

11 

31 

30 

0 

295 

52 

16 

36 

33 

57 

0 

630 

149 

5 

25 

20 

41 

15 

0 

92 

48 

31 

12 

56 

7 

30 

648 

1 317 

55 

17 

29 

51 

0 

0 

249 

44 

45 

49 

18 

18 

0 

666 

126 

45 

9 

39 

0 

45 

0 

46 

41 

0 

25 

40 

28 

30 

684 

295 

35 

1 

48 

10 

30 

0 

203 

37 

15 

2 

2 

39 

0 

702 

104 

24 

53 

57 

20 

15 

0 

0 

33 

29 

38 

24 

49 

30 

720 

273 

14 

46 

6 

30 

0 

0 

157 

29 

44 

14 

47 

0 

0 

738 

82 

4 

38 

15 

39 

45 

0 

314 

25 

58 

51 

9 

10 

30 

756 

250 

54 

30 

24 

49 

30 

0 

111 

22 

13 

27 

31 

21 

0 

774 

59 

44 

22 

33 

59 

15 

0 

268 

18 

28 

3 

53 

31 

30 

792 

228 

34 

14 

43 

9 

0 

0 

65 

14 

42 

40 

15 

42 

0 

810 

37 

24 

6 

52 

18 

45 

0 

222 

10 

57 

16 

37 

52 

30 


‘Theae numbers under the headings refer, of course, to the surpluses at the epochs In the 
year 1 of NabonaBsar. 
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4. Tables of the 1 Mean Movements . or the Moon, Table I— Continued 





Latitudinal Surplm 



Surplus of Elongation 



CoL'4 

Degrees 

I 1 

ii 

S54° 

III 

15' 

IV 

V 

VI 

ca.5 

Degrees 

i 

II t 

70°i 

III 

ir 

IV 

V 

VI 

18 

156 

Ea 

9 

49 

19 

31 

30 

173 

12 

26 

32 

49 

10 

30 

36 

313 

40 

19 

38 

39 

3 

0 

346 

24 

53 

6 

38 

21 

0 

54 

110 

30 

29 

27 

58 

34 

30 

159 

37 

19 

38 

27 

31 

30 

72 

267 

20 

39 

17 

18 

6 

0 

332 

49 

46 

11 

16 

42 

0 

. 60 

.64 

10 

49 

6 

.37 

37 

30 

146 

2 

12 

44 

5 

52 

30 

108 

221 

0 

58 

55 

'57 

9 

0 

319 

14 

39 

16 

55 

3 

0 

126 

17 

51 

8 

45 

16 

40 

30 

132 

27 

5 

49 

44 

13 

FTtl 

144 

174 

41 

18 

34 

36 

12 

0 

305 

39 

32 

22 

33 

24 

0 

162 

331 

31 

28 

23 

55 

43 

30 

118 

51 

58 

55 

22 

34 

30 

180 

128 

21 

38 

13 

15 

15 

0 

292 

4 

25 

28 

11 

45 

0 

198 

285 

11 

48 

2 

34 

46 

30 

105 

16 

52 

1 


55 

FTtl 

216 

82 

1 

57 

51 

54 

18 

0 

278 

29 

18 

33 


6 

0 

234 

238 

52 

7 

41 

13 

49 

30 

91 

41 

45 

6 

39 

16 

30 

252 

35 

.42 

17 

30 

33 

21 

0 

264 

54 

11 

39 

28 

27 

0 

270 

192 

32 

27 

19 

52 

52 

30 

78 

6 

38 

12 

17 

37 

30 

288 

349 

22 

37 

9 

12 

24 

0 

251 

19 

4 

45 

6 

48 

0 

306 

146 

12 

46 

58 

31 

55 

30 

64 

31 

31 

17 

55 

58 

30 

324 

303 

2 

56 

47 

51 

27 

0 

237 

43 

57 

50 

45 

9 

0 

342 

99 

53 

6 

37 

10 

58 

30 

50 

56 

24 

23 

34 

19 

30 

360 

256 

43 

16 

26 

30 

30 

0 

224 

8 

50 

56 

23 

30 

0 

378 

53 

33 

26 

15 

50 

1 

30 

37 

21 


29 

12 

40 

30 

396 

210 

23 

36 

5 

9 

33 

0 

210 

33 


2 

1 

51 

0 

414 

7 

13 

45 

54 

29 

4 

30 

23 

46 


34 

51 

1 

30 

432 

164 

3 

55 

43 

48 

36 

0 

196 

58 

37 

7 

WrliW 

12 

0 

450 

320 

54 

5 

33 

8 

7 

30 

10 

11 

3 

40 

29 

22 

30 

468 

117 

44 

15 

22 

27 

39 

0 

183 

23 

30 

13 

18 

33 

0 

486 

274 

34 

25 

11 

47 

10 

30 

356 

35 

56 

46 

7 

43 

30 

504 

71 

24 

35 

. 1 

6 

42 

0 

169 

48 

23' 

18 

56 

54 

0 

522 

228 

14 

44 

50 

26 

13 

30 

343 

0 

49 

51 

46 

4 

30 

540 

25 

4 i 

54 

39 

45 

45 

0 

156 

13 

16 

24 

35 

15 

0 

558 

181 

55 

4 

29 

5 

16 

30 

329 1 

25 

42 

57 

24 

25 

30 

576 

338 

45 

14 

18 

24 

48 

0 

142 

38 

9 

30 

13 

36 

0 

594 

135 

35 

24 

7 

44 

19 

30 

315 


36 

3 

2 

46 

30 

612 

292 

25 

33 

57 

3 

51 

0 

129 

3 

2 

35 

51 

57 

0 


,89 

15 

43 

46 

23 

22 

30 

302 

15 

29 

8 

41 

T 

30 

,648 

246 

5 

53 

35 

42 

54 

0 

115 

27 

55 

Ell 

30 

18 

0 

B66; 

.684' 

.42 

56 

3 

25 

2 

25 

30 

288 

fc[>l 

22 

U ; 

19 

28 


199 

46 

13 

14 

21 

67 

0 

101 

52 

48 

SjV 

8 

39 

BP 

.702 

356 

36 

23 

3 

41 

28 

30 

275 

5 

15 

in 

'57 

49 

E? 

720, 

153 

26 

32 

53 

1 

0 

0 

88 

17 

41 

52 

47 

■t 

BP 

,738" 

310 . 

.16 

42 

42 


31’ 

30 

261 

30 

8. 

25 



W 

:756‘ 

107 

: 6 

52 

31 


3 

0 

• 74 ; 

42 

34 

;58 


E 

0 

774 

263 

57 

2 


59 

34 

30' 

247 

55 

1 

31 


El 

KlL 

792 

60 

47 

12 

10 

19 

6 

0 

61 

7 

28 

4 

3 

42 

K 

810 

217 

37 

21 

59 

38 

37 

30 


19 

m 

36 

52 

52 

1 
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4. Tables of hie Mean Movements of the Moon, Table II 


Coil 

c<*.s 


Longitudinal Surplus 


Col. 5 


Surplus of Anomaly 


Years 

Degrees 

1 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Degrees 

1 

ii 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

129 

22 

46 

13 

50 

32 

30 

88 

43 

7 

28 

41 

13 

55 

2 

258 

45 

32 

27 

41 

5 

0 

177 

26 

14 

57 

22 

27 

50 

3 

28 

8 

18 

41 

31 

37 

30 

266 

9 

22 

26 

3 

41 

45 

4 

157 

31 

4 

55 

22 

10 

0 

354 

52 

29 

54 

44 

55 

40 

5 

286 

53 

51 

9 

12 

42 

30 

83 

35 

37 

23 

26 

9 

35 

6 

56 

16 

37 

23 

3 

15 

0 

172 

18 

44 

52 

7 

23 

30 

7 

185 

39 

23 

36 

53 

47 

30 

261 

1 

52 

20 

48 

37 

25 

8 

315 

2 

9 

50 

44 

20 

0 

349 

44 

59 

49 

29 

51 

20 

9 

84 

24 

56 

4 

34 

52 

30 

78 

28 

,•7 

18 

11 

5 

15 

10 

213 

47 

42 

18 

25 

25 

0 

167 

11 

14 

46 

52 

19 

10 

11 

343 

10 

28 

32 

15 

57 

30 

255 

54 

22 

15 

33 

33 

5 

12 

112 

33 

14 

46 

6 

30 

0 

344 

37 

29 

44 

14 

47 

0 

13 

241 

56 

0 

59 

57 

2 

30 

73 

20 

37 

12 

56 

0 

55 

14 

11 

18 

47 

13 

47 

35 

0 

162 

3 

44 

41 

37 

14 

50 

15 

140 

41 

33 

27 

38 

7 

30 

250 

46 

52 

10 

18 

28 

45 

18 

270 

4 

19 

41 

28 

40 

0 

339 

29 

59 

38 

59 

42 

40 

17 

39 

27 

5 

55 

19 

12 

30 

68 

13 

7 

7 

40 

56 

35 

18 

168 

49 

52 

9 

9 

45 

0 

156 

56 

14 

36 

22 

10 

30 

Hours 

Longitudinal Surplus 

Surj 

olus of Anomaly 

i 


32 

56 

27 

26 

23 

46 

0 

32 

39 

44 

50 

44 

40 

2 

i 

5 

52 

54 

52 

47 

32 

i 

5 

19 

29 

41 

29 

20 

3 

i 

38 

49 

22 

19 

11 

18 

i 

37 

59 

14 

32 

14 

0 

4 

2 

11 

45 

49 

45 

35 

5 

2 

10 

38 

59 

22 

58 

40 

5 

2 

44 

42 

17 

11 

58 

51 

2 

43 

18 

44 

13 

43 

20 

6 

3 

17 

38 

44 

38 

22 

37 

3 

15 

58 

29 

4 

28 

0 

7 

3 

■Til 

35 

12 

4 

46 

23 

3 

48 

38 

13 

55 

12 

40 

8 

4 

23 

31 

39 

31 

10 

10 

4 

21 

17 

58 

45 

57 

20 

9 

4 

56 

28 

6 

57 

33 

56 

4 

53 

57 

43 

36 

42 

0 

10 

5 

29 

24 

34 

23 

57 

42 

5 

26 

37 

28 

27 

26 

40 

11 

6 

2 

21 

1 

50 

21 

28 

5 

59 

17 

13 

18 

11 

20 

12 

6 

35 

17 

29 

16 

45 

15 

6 

31 

56 

58 

8 

56 

0 

13 

7 

8 

13 

56 

43 

9 

1 

7 

4 

36 

42 

59 

40 

39 

14 

7 

41 

10 

24 

9 

32 

47 

7 

37 

16 

27 

50 

25 

19 

15 

8 

14 

6 

51 

35 

56 

33 

8 

9 

56 

12 

41 

9 

59 

16 

8 

47 

3 

19 

2 

20 

20 

8 

42 

35 

57 

31 

54 

39 

17 

9 

19 

59 

46 

28 

44 

6 

9 

15 

15 

42 

22 

39 

19 

18 

9 

52 

56 

13 

55 

7 

52 

9 

47 

55 

27 

13 

23 

59 

19 


25 

52 

41 

21 

31 

38 

10 

20 

35 

12 

4 

8 

39 

EM 


58 

49 

8 

47 

55 

25 

10 

53 

14 

56 

54 

53 

19 

21 

11 

31 

45 

36 

14 

19 

11 

11 

25 

54 

41 

45 

37 

59 

22 

12 

4 

42 

3 

40 

42 

57 

11 

58 

34 

26 

36 

22 

39 

23 

12 

37 

38 

31 

7 

6 

43 

12 

31 

14 

11 

27 

7 

19 

24 

13 

10 

34 

58 

33 

30 

30 

13 

3 

53 

56 

17 

51 

59 
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4. Tables of the Mean Movements of the Moon, Table II— Continued 


Cot.l 















Single 

Col. 4 


Latitudinal Suri 

plus 


Col. 5 



Yean 

Degrees 

I 

ii 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Degrees 

I 

ii 

IH 

Hi 

V 

VI 

i 

148 

42 

47 

12 

44 

25 

5 

129 

37 

21 

28 

29 

23 

55 

2 

297 

25 

34 

25 

28 

50 

10 

259 

14 

42 

56 

58 

47 

Em 

3 

86 

8 

21 

38 

13 

15 

15 

28 

52 

4 

25 

28 

11 

45 

4 

234 

51 

8 

50 

57 

40 

20 

158 

29 

25 

53 

57 

35 

40 

5 

23 

33 

56 

3 

42 

5 

25 

288 

6 

47 

22 

26 

59 

35 

6 

172 

16 

43 

16 

26 

30 

30 

57 

44 

8 

50 

56 

23 

Em 

7 

320 

59 

30 

29 

10 

55 

35 

187 

21 

30 

19 

25 

47 

25 

8 

109 

42 

17 

41 

55 

20 

40 

316 

58 

51 

47 

55 

11 

Em 

9 

258 

25 

4 

54 

39 

45 

45 

86 

36 

13 

16 

24 

35 

15 

10 

47 

7 

52 

7 

24 

10 

50 

216 

13 

34 

44 

53 

59 

10 

11 

195 

50 

39 

20 

8 

35 

55 

345 

17il 

56 

13 

23 

23 

5 

12 

344 

33 

26 

32 

.53 

- 1 

0 

115 

28 

17 

41 

52 

47 

0 

13 

133 

16 

13 

45 

37 

26 

5 

245 

5 

39 

10 

22 

■Ml 

55 

14 

281 

59 

0 

58 

21 

51 

10 

14 

43 

0 

38 

51 

34 

Kil 

15 

70 

41 

48 

11 

6 

16 

15 

144 


22 

7 

20 

58 

45 

16 

219 

24 

35 

23 

50 

41 

20 

273 

57 

43 

35 

50 

22 

40 

17 

8 

7 

22 



6 

25 

43 

35 

n 

4 

19 

46 

35 

18 

156 

50 

9 



m 

Eil 

173 

12 

26 

32 

49 


30 

Hour 8 

Latitudinal Surplus 

Surplus of Elongation 

i 

0 

33 

4 

24 

9 

32 

22 

0 

30 

28 

36 

43 

20 

45 

2 

1 

6 

8 

48 

19 

4 

43 

1 

0 

57 

13 

26 

41 

30 

3 

1 

39 

13 

12 

28 

37 

5 

1 

31 

25 

50 

10 

2 

15 

4 

2 

12 

17 

36 

38 

9 

26 

2 

1 

54 

26 

53 

23 

0 

5 

2 

45 

22 

0 

47 

41 

48 

2 

32 

23 

3 

36 

43 

45 

6 

3 

18 

26 

24 

57 

14 

9 

3 

2 

51 

40 

20 

4 

30 

7 

3 

51 

30 

49 

6 

46 

31 

3 

33 

20 

17 

3 

25 

15 

8 

4 

24 

35 

13 

16 

18 

52 

4 

3 

48 

53 

46 

46 

0 

9 

4 

57 

39 

37 

25 

51 

14 

4 

34 

17 

30 

30 

6 

45 

10 

5 

30 

44 

1 

35 

23 

35 

5 

4 

46 

7 

13 

27 

30 

11 

6 

3 

48 

25 

44 

55 

57 

5 

35 

14 

43 

56 

48 

15 

12 

6 

36 

52 

49 

54 

28 

19 

6 

5 

43 

20 

40 

9 

0 

13 

7 

9 

57 

14 

4 

0 

40 

6 

36 

11 

57 

23 

29 

44 

14 

7 

43 

1 

38 

13 

33 

2 

7 

6 

40 

34 

6 

50 

29 

15 

8 

16 

6 

2 

23 

5 

23 

7 

37 

9 

10 

50 

11 

14 

16 

8 

49 

10 

26 

32 

37 

45 

8 

7 

37 

47 

33 

31 

59 

17 

9 

22 

14 

50 

42 

10 

6 

8 

38 

6 

24 

16 

52 

44 

18 

9 

55 

19 

14 

51 

42 

28 

9 

8 

35 

1 

0 

13 

29 

19 

10 

28 

23 

39 

1 

14 

49 

9 

39 

3 

37 

43 

34 

14 


11 

1 

28 

3 

10 

47 

11 

10 

9 

32 

14 

26 

54 

59 

21 

11 

34 

32 

27 

20 

19 

32 

10 

40 

0 

51 

10 

15 

44 

22 

12 

7 

36 

51 

29 

51 

54 

11 

10 

29 

27 

53 

36 

29 

23 

12 

40 

41 

15 

39 

24 

15 

11 

40 

58 

4 

36 

57 

14 

24 

13 

13 

45 

39 

48 

56 

37 

12 

a 

26 

41 


17 

59 
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4. Tables or the Mean Movements of the Moon, Table III 


Col.l 

Col. 2 


Longitudinal Surplus 


Col.S 


Surplus of Anomty 

VI 

Month 

Degrees 

1 

ii 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Degrees 

I 

ii 

III 

IV 

V 

30 

35 

17 1 

29 

16 

45 

15 

0 

31 

56 

58 

8 

55 

59 

30 

60 

70 

34 

58 

33 

30 

30 

0 

63 

53 

56 

17 

51 

59 

0 

' 90 

105 

52 

27 

50 

15 

45 

0 

95 

50 

64 

26 

47 

58 

30 

120 

141 

9 

57 

7 

1 

0 

0 

127 

47 

52 

35 

43 

58 

0 

150 

176 

27 

26 

23 

46 

15 

o 

159 

44 

50 

44 

39 

57 

30 

180 

211 

44 

55 

40 

31 

30 

0 

191 

41 

48 

53 

35 

57 

0 

210 

247 

2 

24 

57 

16 

45 

0 

223 

38 

47 ! 

2 

31 

56 

30 

240 

282 

19 

54 

14 

2 

0 

0 

255 

35 

45 i 

11 

27 

56 

0 

270 

317 

37 

23 

30 

47 

15 

0 

287 

32 ; 

'43 

20 

23 

55 

30 

300 

352 

54 

52 

47 

32 

30 

0 

319 

29 

41 

29 

19 

55 

0 

330 

28 

12 

22 

4 

17 

45 

0 

351 

26 

39 

38 

15 

54 

30 

360 

63 

29 

51 

21 

3 

0 

0 

23 

23 

37 

47 

11 

54 

o 

Days 

Lon\ 

jitudinal Surplus 

Sur ] 

olus 0 , 

f Anomaly 

i . 

13 

10 

34 

58 

33 

30 

30 

13 

3 

53 

56 

17 

51 

59 

2 

26 

21 

9 

57 

7 

1 

0 

26 

7 

47 

52 

35 

43 

58 

3 

39 

31 

44 

55 

40 

31 

30 

39 

11 

41 

48 

.53 

35 

57 

4 

52 

42 

19 

54 

14 

2 

0 

52 

15 

35 

45 

11 

27 

56 

5 

65 

52 

54 

52 

47 

32 

30 

65 

19 

29 

41 

29 

19 

55 

6 

79 

3 

29 

51 

21 

3 

0 

78 

23 

23 

37 

47 

11 

54 

7 

92 

14 

4 

49 

54 

33 

30 

91 

27 

17 

34 

5 

3 

53 

8 

105 

24 

39 

48 

28 

4 

0 

104 

31 

11 

30 

22 

55 

52 

9 

118 

35 

14 

47 

1 

34 

30 

117 

35 

5 

26 

40 

47 

51 

10 

131 

45 

49 

45 

35 

5 

0 

130 

38 

59 

22 

58 

39 

50 

11 

144 

56 

24 

44 

8 

35 

30 

143 

42 

53 

19 

16 

31 

49 

12 

158 

6 

59 

42 

42 

6 

0 

156 

46 

47 

15 

34 

23 

48 

13 

171 

17 

34 

41 

15 

36 

30 

169 

50 

41 

11 

52 

15 

47 

14 

184 

28 

9 

39 

49 

7 

0 

182 

54 

35 

8 

10 

7 

46 

15 

197 

38 

44 

38 

22 

37 

30 

195 

58 

29 

4 

27 

59 

45 

16 

210 

49 

19 

36 

56 

8 

0 

209 

2 

23 

0 

45 

51 

44 

17 

223 

59 

54 

35 

29 

38 

30 

222 

6 

16 

57 

3 

43 

43 

18 

237 

10 

29 

34 

3 

9 

0 

235 

10 

10 

53 

21 

35 

42 

19 

250 

21 

4 

32 

36 

39 

30 

248 

14 

4 

49 

39 

271 

41 

U2M 

263 

31 

39 

31 

10 

10 

0 

261 

17 

58 

45 

57 

19 

.40 

21 

276 

42 

14 

29 

43 

40 

30 

274 

21 

52 

42 

15 

11 

39 

22 

289 

52 

49 

28 

17 

11 

0 

287 

25 

46 

38 

33 

3 

38 

23 

303 

3 

24 

26 

50 

41 

30 

300 

29 

40 

34 


55| 

.37 

24 

316 

13 

59 

25 

24 

12 

0 

313 

33 

34 

31 

8 

47 i 

36 

25 

329 

24 

34 

23 

57 

42 

30 

326 

37 

28 

-27 

26 

39 

35 

26 

342 

35 

9 

i 22 

31 

13 

0 

339 

41 

22 

23 

44 

31 

34 

27 

355 

45 

44 

21 

4 

43 

30 

352 

45 

16 

20 

2 

23 

33 

28 

8 

56 

19 

19 

38 

14 

0 

5 • 

49 

10 

16 

Wjm 

15 i 

32 

29 

22 

6 

54 

18 

11 

44 

30 

18 

53 

4 

12 

38 

7 

31 


35 

17 

29 

-16 

45 

15 

0 

31 

56 

58 

8 

55 

59 

iMl 
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4. Tables .of the Mean ■ Movements of tee Moon, Table III— ^Continued 


ca.i 

Col. 4 


Latitudinal Surplus 


Col. 6 

Surplus of Elongation 


Months 

Degrees 

I 

ii 

III 

IV 

V • 

VI 

Degrees 

i 

II 

hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

30 

36 

52 

49 

54 

28 

18 

.30 

■ ; 5 

43 

20 

40 

8 

59 

30 


73 

45 

39 

48 

56 

37 

0 

11 

26 

41 

20 

17 

59 

0 

90 

110 

38 

29 

43 

24 

55 

30 

17 

10 

2 

0 

26 

58 

30 

120 

147 

31 

19 

37 

53 

14 

0 

22 

63 

22 

40 

35 

,58 

0 

150 

184 

24 

9 

32 

21 

32 

30 

28 

36 

43 

20 

44 

57 

30 

180 

221 

18 

59 

26 

49 

51 

0 

34 

20 

4 

0 

53 

67 

0 

210 

258 

9 

49 

21 

18 

9 

30 

. 40 

3 

24 

41 

2 

56 

30 

240 

295 

2 

39 

15 

46 

28 

0 

45 

46 

45 

21 

11 

56 

O 

270 

331 

55 

29 

10 

14 

46 

30 

51 

30 

6 

1 

20 

55 

30 


8 

48 

19 

4 

43 

5 

0 

57 

13 

26 

41 

29 

55 

0 

330 

45 

41 

8 

59 

11 

23 

30 

62 

56 

47 

21 

38 

54 

30 

360 

82 

33 

58 

53 

39 

42 

0 

68 

40 

8 

1 

47 

54 

0 

Days 

Latitudinal Surplus 

Surplus of Elongation 

i 

13 

13 

45 

39 

48 

56 | 

37 

12 

11 

26 

ES 

20 

17 

59 

2 

26 

27 

31 

19 

37 

53 

14 

24 

22 

53 

22 

40 

35 

58 

3 

39 

41 

16 

59 

26 

49 

51 

36 

34 

Kil 

4 

O 

53 

57 

4 

52 

55 

2 

39 

15 

46 

28 

48 

45 

46 

45 

21 

11 

56 

5 

66 

8 

48 

19 

4 

43 

5 

60 

57 

13 

26 

41 

29 

55 

6 

79 

22 

33 

58 

53 

39 

42 

73 

8 

40 

8 

1 

47 

54 

7 

92 

36 

19 

38 

42 

36 

19 

85 

20 

6 

49 

22 

5 

53 

8 

105 

50 

5 

18 

31 

32 

56 

97 

31 

33 

30 

42 

23 

52 

9 

119 

3 

50 

58 

20 

29 

33 

109 

43 

0 

12 

2 

41 

51 

10 

132 

17 

36 

38 

9 

26 

10 

121 

54 

26 

53 

22 

59 

50 

11 

145 

31 

22 

17 

58 

22 

47 

134 

5 

53 

34 

43 

17 

49 

12 

158 

45 

7 

57 

47 

19 

24 

146 

17 

20 

16 

3 

35 

48 

13 

171 

58 

53 

37 

36 

16 

1 

158 

28 

46 

57 

23 

53 

47 

14 

185 

12 

39 

17 

25 

12 

38 

170 

40 

13 

38 

44 

11 

46 

15 

198 

26 

24 

57 

14 

9 

15 

182 

51 

40 

20 

4 

29 

45 

16 

211 

40 

10 

37 

3 

5 

52 

195 

3 

7 

1 

24 

47 

44 

17 

224 

53 

56 

16 

52 

2 

29 


14 

33 

42 

45 

5 

43 

.18 

238 

7 

41 

56 

40 

59 

6 


26 

0 

24 

5 

23 

42 

19 

251 

21 

27 

36 

29 

55 

43 

231 

37 

27 

5 

25 

41 

41 

20 

264 

35 

13 

16 

18 

52 

20 

243 

48 

53 

46 

45 

59 

40 

21 

277 

48 

58 

56 

7 

48 

57 

256 

0 

20 

28 

6 

17 

39 

22 

291 

2 

44 

35 

56 

45 

34 

268 

11 

47 

9 

26 

35 

38 

23 

304 

16 

Kill 

15 

45 

42 

11 

280 

23 

13 

50 

46 

53 

37 

24 

317 

30 

15 

55 

34 

38 

48 

292 

34 

40 

32 

7 

11 

36 

25 

330 

44 

1 

35 

23 

35 

25 

304 

46 

•7 

13 

27 

29 

35 

26 

343 

57 

47 

15 

12 

32 

2 

316 

57 

33 

54 

47 

47 

34 

.27 

357 

11 

32 

55 

1 

28 

.39 

329 

9 

0 

36 

9 

5 

,83 

28 

10 

25 

18 

34 

50 

25 

16 

341 

20 

27 

17 

28 

23 

32 

29 . 

23 

39 

4 

14 

39 

2* 

03 

353 

31 

53 

58 

48 

41 

31 

KB 

36 

52 

49 

64 

m 

1.18 

30 

5 

43 

m 

40 

.8 

59 

m 
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5. That, in the Case of the Simple Hypothesis of the Moon, 
both the Hypothesis of Eccentricity and of the Epicycle 
Produce the Same Appearances 

And after these things there follows an explication of the manner and size of 
the moon’s anomaly. At present we shall develop the explication as if there were 
that one anomaly belonging to it to which alone nearly all our predecessors ap- 
pear to have turned their attention; I mean to that anomaly completed in the 
period of return already mentioned. Afterwards we shall show that the moon 
effects a second anomaly in its elongations from the sun, 1 an anomaly which be- 
comes greatest at the two quarters and is twice redeemed in the month’s time, 
at conjunctions and full moons. ' 

We shall use this order of demonstration because the second can never be 
found without the first’s being implied by it. But the first can be found without 
the second since it is derived from lunar eclipses where there is no sensible dif- 
ference due to the anomaly relative to the sun. And in the first proof we shall 
follow the methods we see Hipparchus used. For considering three lunar eclip- 
ses, we shall demonstrate the size of the greatest difference at the point of mean 
movement and the position of the apogee; we shall show that considered in itself 
this first anomaly can be effected both by the hypothesis of the epicycle and the 
hypothesis of eccentricity and the appearances will be the same; but that this 
last hypothesis would be more properly applied to the second anomaly relative 
to the sun in the combination of both anomalies. 

And so, in making this research, we shall see that again in the case of the sim- 
ple anomaly of the moon the appearances are the same in either of these hy- 
potheses even if the time-periods of the two returns — (1) that relative to the 
anomaly and (2) that relative to the ecliptic — are not equal to each other as in 
the case of the sun, but are unequal as in the case of the moon, with only the 
ratios being again supposed the same. Since, then, the moon effects its return 
with respect to the ecliptic more rapidly than its return with respect to this 
anomaly, therefore it is evident that, on the hypothesis of the epicycle, in equal 
times the epicycle will move on the circle concentric with the ecliptic through 
an arc greater than the one similar to that traversed by the moon on the epicycle 
itself; but that, on the hypothesis of eccentricity, the moon will traverse an 
arc on the eccentric circle similar to that traversed on the epicycle, and the ec- 
centric will turn about the ecliptic’s centre, in the same direction as the moon, 2 
through an arc equal to the excess of the longitudinal course over the anomalistic 
course — that is, the excess of the concentric circle’s arc over the epicycle’s. For 
in this way not only the sameness of the ratios but also the equality of the times 
of each of the movements will be saved in both hypotheses. 

Now, these things being supposed as necessary and immediate consequences, 

1 This second anomaly of the moon with respect to the sun is the first of those appearances 
which tie the planets to the sun instead of the earth. As we shall see later, each of the five 
planets has an anomaly with respect to the sun besides its other anomalies. And thus even on 
the geocentric hypothesis of Ptolemy, there are manifested inevitably heliocentric appear- 
ances. And so it is no wonder the Greeks had heliocentric theories. Nor is the appearance of 
the Copemican theory anything very extraordinary; Copernicus had only to look at Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy himself sees all this when he says, in Book I, that the heliocentric theory would be 
simpler as far as the planets are concerned. 

•That is, both movements of the eccentric hypothesis — (1) that of the moon on the ec- 
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let there be the circle ABC concentric with the 
ecliptic, with centre D and diameter AD; and 
the epicycle EF with centre C. And let it be 
assumed that, when the epicycle was at A, the 
moon was at E, the epicycle’s apogee; and 
that in the Bame time the epicycle has tra- 
versed the arc AC and the moon the arc EF. 
And let DE and CF be joined. And since the 
arc AC is greater than the arc similar to' EF, 
let BC be taken similar to EF and let BD be 
joined. It is clear, then, that in the same time 
the eccentric circle has moved through angle 
ADB, the excess of one of the courses over the 
other, and that its centre and apogee have 
, come to be along the straight line BD. This 
being so, let D6 be laid off equal to CF, and 
let FG be joined. And with centre G and radius FG, let the eccentric circle FH 
be drawn. 

I say that 

FG.DG:: CD:CF; 

and that, according to this last hypothesis also, the moon will be at point F — 
that is, arc FH will also be similar to arc EF. 

For since 

angle BDC= angle ECF, 



CF is parallel to DG. And 
and therefore 


CF-DG; 


FG-CD, 

and is parallel to it. And 

FG : DG : : CD : CF. 

Again, since CD is parallel to FG, 

angle BDC = angle FGH. 

But it was supposed 

angle BDC* angle ECF. 

And so also arc FH is similar to arc EF. Therefore, in the same time according 
to either hypothesis, the moon has arrived at the point F, since it has moved 
through the epicycle’s arc EF and the eccentric’s arc FH, which have been 
proved similar, and since the epicycle’s centre has moved through arc AC and 
the eccentric’s centre through arc AB, the excess of arc AC over arc EF. Which 
was to be proved. 

centric, and (2) that of the eccentric about the ecliptic’s centre or the earth — are from west 
tp east in the general direction of the moon’* movement on the eoliptic or of the epicycle’s 
oentre on tire concentric circle. 

The equivalent epicy clic hypothesis is, of course, the case where the epicycle’s centre moves 
counter-clockwise while the epicycle itself hums clockwise. In the case of the moon, Ptolemy 
dees not explicitly state, as be does with the other five planets, why it is necessary to take 
one epioyclic hypothesis and not the other. The reason is obvious. By the tables of observa- 
tions it was known that the time from the moon’s mean movement in longitude through its 
greatest movement back to the mean is always less* than the time from its mean movement 
through its least "movement back to the mean. 1 
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'And,evm if only the ratios are equal without their respective terms being so, 
and the eccentric circle is not equal to the concentric, it is clear to us as follows 
that the result will be the same. _ 

For let each of the hypotheses be drawn separately. And let there be the circle 
ABC concentric with the ecliptic, with centre 
D and diameter AD; and the epicycle EF with 
centre C. And let the moon be at F. And again 
let there be the eccentric circle OH K with cen- 
tre L and diameter HIM. And on this diame- 
ter let there be the ecliptic’s centre M ; and let 
the point K be the moon. And in the first 
figure let DCE, CF, DF be joined ; and in the 
second figure GM, KM, KL. 

And let 

1 CD :CE :: HL : LM. 

And let the epicycle have moved through 
angle ADC and the moon through angle ECF 
in the same time. And let the eccentric circle have moved through angle GMH 

and the moon in turn through angle HLK in the 
same time. Then, because of the relations assumed 
to hold between the movements, . 

angle ECF wangle HLK 
and 

angle ADC = angle GM//+ angle HLK. 

This being so, I say that, again on either hypothe- 
sis, in the same time the moon will appear to have 
traversed equal arcs; that is, 

angle ADF= angle GMK. 

For the moon at the beginning of the interval is at 
the apogees, and appears along the straight lines 
AD and GM; and at the end of the interval is at the 
points F and K, and appears along the straight lines DF and KM. 

For again let arc BC be laid out similar to each of the arcs HK and EF, and 
let BD be joined. Then, sinoe 

CD:CF::KL:LM, 

and since the sides about the, equal angles at C and L are for that reason pro- 
portional, therefore the triangle CDF is equiangular with the triangle KhM and 
the angles opposite the proportional sides are equal. Therefore 
. angle CFD * angle KML. 

But also 

angle BDF=* angle CFD 

since it is supposed : ■ * 

angle ECF= angle BDC : 

and since, therefore, CF and BD are parallel. Therefore t . ’ 

angle BDF^ angle K M L, ‘ • V, ,, 

But angle ADB, the excess of one movement over the other, is ass umed equalto 
i$nde GMH, the passage of the teecentric. And therefore, by addition, ’ ' 

/ tenglei^-angle.GAf^:. . / , 

was to be proved. 
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6. Dbmonstbation of the Moon’s First and Simple Anomaly ; 

Now that we have understood this much, we shall demonstrate this lunar 
anomaly on the hypothesis of the epicycle for the reason we assigned, first using 
three of the oldest eclipses we have which seem to have been faithfully recorded, 
and then again three from the present very aqcurately observed by ourselves. 
In this way our inspection will extend over the longest time possible; and espe- 
cially it will be evident that the anomalistic difference comes to be very nearly 
the same in both cases, and that the surplus of the mean movements is always 
found to agree with that computed from the periods of time already given with 
our corrections. With respect, then, to the demonstration of the first anomaly 
considered in itself, let the hypothesis of the epicycle, the one we have ohosen, 
be applied as follows: 

Let the concentric circle be conceived on the lunar sphere and lying in the 
same plane with the ecliptic. And let another circle be conceived inclined to this 
one proportionately to the quantity of the moon’s latitudinal course, and borne 
from east to west around the ecliptic’s centre at a regular speed equal to the ex-* 
cess of the latitudinal movement over the longitudinal. Then on this oblique 
circle we suppose the epicycle to be moving regularly but from west to east ac- 
cording to the latitudinal return, which (considered with respect to the ecliptic) 
produces, of course, the longitudinal movement. And on the epicyole we suppose 
the moon to be passing through the arc of the apogee from east to west, accord- 
ing to the anomalistic return. Yet in this demonstration we shall not be con- 
cerned with the latitudinal advance nor with the obliquity of the lunar circle 
since no appreciable difference results in the longitudinal movement from an in- 
clination of this amount. 

I— Then of the three ancient eclipses observed in Babylon, erf which we 
spoke, the first is recorded as having taken place in the year I of Mardokempad, 
Egyptian wise Thoth 29-30. And the eclipse began, it is stated, more than one 
hour after the rise of the moon, and the eclipse was total. Now, since the sun 
was very nearly at the end of the Fishes, and the night was very nearly 12 equa- 
torial hours, evidently the beginning of the eclipse was 4}^ equatorial hours be- 
fore midnight, and the middle of the eclipse, since it was complete, was 2J^ 
hours before midnight. Therefore, in Alexandria, the midtime of this eclipse Oc- 
curred 3% equatorial hours before midnight. For we establish hour-positions 
with respect to its meridian, and the meridian through Alexandria is west of that 
through Babylon by %+H equatorial hour. And at that hour the sun’s true 
position was very nearly 24)^ 9 within the Fishes. • 

The second of the eclipses is recorded as having occurred in the year 2 of Mar- 
dokempad, Egyptian wise Thoth 18-19. And then, was dn eclipse, it, says, of A 
digits 1 from the southern end at midnight. Since, then, the middle of the eelipse 
appears to have occurred in Babylon at midnight, it must have occurred in 
Alexandria H+M of an hour before midnight. And at that hour the sun’s true 
position was withift the Fishes, .... . 

ThethmLof the eclipses is recorded as having taken place in the same year 2 
Of Mardokempad, Egyptian wise Phamenoth 15-16. And the eclipse began, it 
says,after the rise of the moon, and there was an eclipse of mine Hum half from 
the northernend, Now* since thfj3unwASjh#' the begiimingbf Vir#ri, (benight 

‘Adigit is 1/12 of the moon’s apparent diameter, ... . , 
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in Babylon was veiy nearly 11 equatorial hours, and half the night 5 % hours. 
Therefore the beginning of the eclipse occurred, at most, 5 equatorial hours be- 
fore midnight since it began after the moon’s rise; and the middle of the eclipse 
3H hours before midnight, since the whole time of an eclipse of this magnitude 
must have been very nearly 3 hours. Therefore in Alexandria, in turn, the mid- 
dle of the eclipse was effected 4}4 equatorial hours before midnight. And at this 
hour the sun’s true position was very nearly 3J4° within the Virgin. 

It is thus clear that, from the middle of the first eclipse to that of the second, 
the sun had moved, and the moon too, 349°15'over and above the complete 
circles; and from the middle of the second eclipse to that of the third 169°30'. 
But the interval of time between the first and second contains 354 days and 214 
equatorial hours for those considering them simply, but relative to the calcula- 
tion of regular solar days 2+14+Hs hours; and between .the second and third 
176 days and again 2014 equatorial hours simply considered, but 20^$ hours 
accurately considered. And the moon moves regularly (for in this amount of 
time there will be no sensible difference even if one follow revolutions very close 
upon the true ones) 1 in 354 days and 2+ 1 A+ 1 As equatorial hours, 306°25' of 
its cycle of anomaly over and above the complete cir- 
cles, and 345°51' in longitude. And in 170 days and 
2 0)4 equatorial hours, 150°26' of its cycle of anomaly, 
and very nearly 170°7' in longitude. It is clear, then, 
that the 306°25' of the epicycle’s first interval have 
added 3°24’ to the moon’s mean movement; and that 
the 150°26' of the second interval have subtracted 37' 
from the mean movement. 

These things being assumed, let there be the 
moon’s epicycle ABC. And let point A be the moon’s 
position in the middle of the first eclipse, and B its 
position in the middle of the second, and C its posi- 
tion in the middle of the third. Let the moon’s move- 
ment on the epicycle be thought as taking place from 
B to A and from A to C in such a way that the arc 
ACB of 306°25', which it has traveled from the first 
eclipse to the second, adds 3°24' to the mean move- 
ment; and that the arc BAC of 150°26', which it 
has traveled from the second eclipse to the third, 
subtracts 37' from the mean movement. And there- 
fore in such a way that the passage from B to A of 
53°35' subtracts the 3°24' from the mean movement, 
and the passage from A to C of 96°51' adds 2°47' to the 
mean movement. 1 

‘In establishing the mean positions for the moon in each of the two series of eclipses, the 
lengths of the time-intervals are so small that there is no sensible difference if one use the 
averages of Hipparchus or the corrected ones given by Ptolemy in the tables. This remark is 
necessary because it is from a comparison of the second eclipse in the old series and in the new 
series, in Chapter 7 of this Book, an interval of some S54 Egyptian yean, that the corrections 
are gotten— very small, indeed, but appreciable. Otherwise Ptolemy would he pulling himself 
up by his boot-straps, 

’Whatever A to B adds, B, to A must subtract, since A to A being a complete cycle neither 
adds nor subtracts. Likewise if B to C subtracts 37' and £ to A 3°24', then A to C must add 
the difference between 37' and 3*24', or 2*47'. 
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Now, that it is impossible for the epicycle’s perigee to be on the arc BAG is 
clear from the fact that this arc is subtractive and less than a semicircle. But the 
greatest movement is assumed to be at the perigee. Since, then, it must be on 
the arc BEC, let the centre of the ecliptic and of the circle carrying the epicy- 
cle’s centre be taken, and let it be D. And let the straight lines DA, DEB, Die, 
from the center of the three points of eclipse, be joined. 

Then, generally — in order that we may easily apply this theorem in similar 
demonstrations, both in case we prove them by the 
hypothesis of the epicycle as here, and by the hy- 
pothesis of eccentricity when the centre D is taken 
within the circle — let one of the three straight lines 
we just joined be produced to the opposite arc, as 
here we have DEB drawn from the point B of the 
second eclipse to E. And let a straight line, in this 
case AC, join the other two points of eclipse. And 
from the intersection made by the line produced, E 
for instance, let straight lines be joined to the other 
two points, in this case the lines EA and EC. And let 
perpendiculars be dropped on the straight lines from 
these other two points to the centre of the ecliptic, 
that is EF on AD and EG on CD. From one of these 
two points, in this case C, let the perpendicular be drawn to the line joining the 
other point, in this case A, to the principal intersection made by the line pro- 
duced, here E — that is, CH on AE. And from whatever intersection we extend 
the construction, we shall always find the same ratios resulting for the numbers 
of the demonstration; and the choice is made only with a view to facility. 

Since, then, arc AB was proved to subtend 3°24' of the ecliptic, therefore, 
considered as an angle at the ecliptic’s centre, 

angle AZ)B= 3°24' 

= 6°48' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle DEF, 

arc EF = 6°48', 
chord EF= 7 P 7' 



where 


hypt. DE=120 P . 

Likewise, since 

arc A£=53°35', 

therefore, being on the circumference, also 

angle BE A * 53°35' to 2 rt. 

But it was seen 


angle AZXB=6 0 48' to 2 rt. 
and therefore, by subtraction, 

angle EAF** 46*47' to 2 rt. 
And so, on the circle about right triangle AEF, 

arc EF*46°47', 
chord EF= 47 P 38'3Q* 


where 


hypt. AE* 120 p . 


v? HHT 

AE~n»hh’za* 
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IlMdX n* 
where 
and 


EF*7*T, 


DE <■ 120 p . i » 

Again, since arc BAC subtends 37' of the ecliptic, considered as an angle at 
tin centre of the ecliptic, 

angle BDC^&T 

-l°14'to2rt. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle DEO, 

arc 2J(7*»1°14', 
chord EG 


where 


hypt. DE «= 120 p . 

Likewise, since 

areBAC*150°26', 

being on the circumference, 

angle BEC = 150°26' to 2 rt. 

But it was seen 

angle to 2 rt. 

and therefore, by subtraction, 

angle DCE** 149°12' to 2 rt. 
And so, on the circle about right triangle CEO, 

arc M?«149°12', 
chord 2JG=115 P 41'21" 

where 

hypt. C£f=120. p 

And therefore 

CJ5=*l p 20'23'' 

where 

£W«1*17'30', 

and 

D£=120 p , 

and where it was proved 

AE= 17*55'd2r. 

Again, since it was proved 

arc AC-tinV, 

therefore, being on the circumference, 

angle =96*51' to 2 rt. 
And so, on the circle about right triangle CEH, 

arc CH* 96*51', 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 

are £tf«=83°9\ 

And therefore 


chord Ctf- 89*46'I4', 

chMEH^wrw 


where 


hypt CE~ia0>. 
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where 

BH- WSHtL* 

I i |.’ J 

tod where lit was prqved 

Cl?* lrao’28^) 

A£=17 p 55'32?i: 

and therefore, by^ubtraction, , 


Atf=17 p 2'n' 

where ' 

And : ' 

CH= lW.’* 
sq. A#=290 p 14'19' , l 

which added together give 

sq. CH*,im7* .. 

8q.AC=29W4'36'. 

Therefore, in length, 

. ' V - 

AC=17 P 3'57\ 


C£=l p 20'23' 

where - 

DE-l’XP. . 

And 

chord AC=89P46'14f 

where 

epic. diam. = 120 p ; i 

for it subtends arc AC and 

And therefore 

•f; ■ 

are AC=96°51'. 

• • : ' .-'i ' ■ 

2>jS«83M3'48', 

CI-7W 

where * ■ 



AC*=89 B 46'14' 

and 

} ' • 4 


epic.diam.=120 p . 

And so 


But it is assumed 

arc C2J “6°44'1*\ 


arc BAC=150°28', 

and therefore, by addition, 

,, ,* . f| 1 

where 

axcBCE-lSTl&l 0 , 
chord BE* 117 WW! 

epic. diain.«*120 p , 


XU?«631 p 13'48'. 


\ 1 

If, then, this line^AS were equalitoltbe epieyfilels diameter, thtf epicycle’s 
centre would fall on it,, and thesatio of the diameters would be immediately evi- 
dent.But since it is leas than the diameter, andawBC# Is less than a| 
it is dear that the epicycle’s centre williim outside the sector BACt 
tins let the point K bd taken as oentre, and let the straight lae DMKL he 
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drawn from D, the centre of the ecliptic, through K in 
such a way that point L becomes' the epicycle’s apogee, 
and M the perigee. 

Since then 

rect. BD, DE- rect. LD, DM, [Eucl. nr, 36] 
and since we have proved 

BJ5=117 p 37'32*, 

DE=631 P 13'49', 

and, by addition, 

■where, as the epicycle’s diameter, 

LKM — 120 p , 

therefore 

rect BD, DE-re ct. LD, £>M»472 ) 700 P 5 , 32*. 

And again since 

rect. LD, DM+sq. KM =*sq. DK, [Eucl. n, 6] 
and since, as radius of the epicycle, 

KM- 60 p , 

therefore 

sq. DK — 472,700 p 5 , 32*+3,600 p 
=476,300 p 5'32'. 

And therefore, as the radius of the circle concentric with 
tiie ecliptic and carrying the epicycle, 

Z)A>690 P 8'42* 



where, as the epicycle’s radius, 


KM- 60 p . 
And so 



epic. rad. =5 P 13' 

where the radius of the circle carrying the epicycle and 
concentric with the eye is 60 p . 

And in a similar figure let fall KNX from the centre 
K perpendicular to line BE, and let BK be joined. 

Since then 

,x Z>£’-631 p 13'48' 1 ', 

EN- half BE 
-58»48'40 a ’, 

where 

DK- 690 p 8'42* 
so that, by addition, 

DEN — 690 p 2’34% 

therefore ~ 

DN = 119 p 58'57* 

where 

DK — 120 p . 

And, on the circle about right triangle DNK, 
arc Z)A r m78°2'. - 

And so also 

angle DKN—17&°2? to 2 it. ' ■ 

■ -mv 



the aimagest, tv 


And therefore, on the epicycle 

arc MX *89‘1', 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 

arc LBX-WPW. 


And 




arc BY “half arc BXS“78°35', 

once it was proved 

arc BXE^lbrW. 

And therefore, by subtraction, the arc BL of the epicycle, which is. the moon's 
distance from the apogee at the middle of the second eclipse, is 12*24'. 

And likewise, since it was proved 

angle DfflV “89°1', 

therefore, by subtraction, angle KDN, which subtends the are subtracted from 
the mean longitudinal course and resulting from the anomaly due to the epi- 
cycle’s arc BL, is its complement 59'. Therefore the moon’s mean l ong it udinal 
position at the middle of the second eclipse was 14°44' within the Virgin, since 
indeed its true position was 13°45' within the Virgin, with the sun 13°45' within 
the Fishes. 


II.— Again, of the three eclipses we have chosen from those most carefully ob- 
served by us in Alexandria, the first occurred in the year 17 of Hadrian, Egyp- 
tianwise Payni 20-21 ; and we accurately calculated the middle of it to have oc- 
curred % equatorial hour before midnight. And the eclipse was total. At this 
horn the sun’s true position was very nearly 13%° within the Bull. 

The second occurred in the year 19 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Choiac 2-3; and 
we calculated the middle of it to have occurred 1 equatorial hour before mid- 
night. And there was an eclipse to the extent of of the diameter from the 

northern side. And at this hour the sun’s true position was veiy nearly 25%° 
within the Balance. 


The third of the eclipses occurred in the year 20 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise 
Pharmouthi 19-20; and we calculated the middle of it to have occurred 4 equa- 
torial hours after midnight. And there was an eclipse to the extent of % of the 
diameter from the northern side. And at that hour the sun’s true position was 
very nearly 14°12' within the Fishes. 

Now, it is clear that the moon and also the sun have moved, from the middle 
of the first eclipse to the middle of the second, 161' *55' over and above the com- 
plete circles; and from the middle of the second to the middle of the third, 138* 
55'. The time of the first interval is 1 Egyptian year 166 days and 23% equa- 
torial hours simply considered, but 23% hours accurately considered. And the 
time of the second interval is again 1 Egyptian year 137 days and 5 equatorial 
hours simply considered, but 5% hours accurately considered. 

. Now in 1 year, 166 days, mid 23% equatorial hours, the moon makes a mean 
movement of 110°21' of its anomalistic cycle over and above the complete efe* 
cles, and very nearly 169°37' in longitude; and in 1 year, 137 days, and 5% 
equatorial hours, 81°36' of its anomalistic cycle, and very nearly 137°34' in 
longitude. . It is dear, then, that the 110°21' on the epicycle of the first interval 
subtract 7°42' from the mean longitudinal course, and that the 81‘36'ofthO 
Second interval add 1°21' to the mean longitudinal course. . 

Now, these things being assumed* Jet there again be the moon’s epicycle ABC, 
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Aiwitet the pomt A be taken as tire moon’e position in th» 
middle of the first eclipse, B that -of the Second eclipse; 
and C that of the third. And let the movement of the 
moon be conceived as passing from A to B and then to C, 
ip such a way that arc AJ?of 1 10°21 ' subtracts, as we said, 
7*42' from the mean longitudinal comae; and. that, arc BC 
of 81°36' adds l°2l' to the mean longitudinal course; and 
that the remaining arc CA of MJ8°3' adds 6°21'. 

That a«e apogee must be on the arc AB is clear from 
the fact that it can neither be oh arc BC nor arc CA, since 
each of them is additive ahd less than a semicircle. And 
yet, as if this were not assumed, let the centre of the eclip- 
tic and of the circle on which the epicycle is borne be 
taken, and let.it be D. Let the straight lines BE A, DB 
DC be joined from the centre to the three points of eclipse. 
Ahd with BC joined, let the straight lines EB and EC be 
drawn from E to B and C; and EF and' EO perpendicular 
to BD and DC; and again frhm C let CH be drawn per- 
pendicular to BE. 

Since then ape AB subtends 7°42' of the ecliptic, there- 
fore, being at the centre of the ecliptic, 

angle AZ)B“ 7*42' 

- 15°24' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle DEF, 

arc#F=15°24', • 

chord EF » 16”4'42* 

where 

hypt. DE =120 P . 

Likewise, since 

arc AB«110°21', 

therefore, being on the circumference, 

angle ABB** 110°21' to 2 rt. 
But 

angle ADB = 15°24' to 2 rt. 



angleBJ?J)=94 <, 57 , to2rt. 

And so, on the eirele about right triangle BEF, 

. , arc EF=9i 6 ST, 

chor 

iraere 

'’'/hypti:£l^ ; » , liJO , .' 

And therefore ! • • •• '• il - 

' BE*2\mW 

. ■» <■ u, u/ ’■ 4l :» * ■ f ' 

EF*VM'42r>, 

It- . ' i rDEmWP . . 

Again, since aro. Al?<? a»s shown to embrace 6 * 21 / of the ecliptic, 
bdmgat thecentre of'thencUptio . s, :.■>:!.■ 

■ ■-.•MabOUNivCW -it *.)!•' : <• 


therefore 


where 
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®> on tile circle about tight triangle DEG, 
afcitSMttMB, 
chord B<?«13 P 16'19* 

, ■ f' ; , '<■ " * W'A 

__ ■ . hypt. m-m*. 

Likewise, once, by addition, 

. . . , arcABC^um', 

tnereiore, being on the circumference,'. 

angle ABC=191°57'to 2 rt. 
But ■; 

angle ADC = 12°42' to 2 rt. 
Therefore, by subtraction, 

. . , angleBC£^h70%to2rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle CEO, 

$EQr»m°W, 

nhnrr - ~ 

where 

And therefore 
where 
and 

and where it was proved 
Again, since 

arc BC =81°36', 

therefore, being on the circumference, 

angle BEC= 81°36' to 2 rt. 
And so, on the circle about right triangle CEH, 

arc CH =81°36', 

and, as remainder of the semi c irc le , 

arc jE£r»98 0 24'. 

And therefore 

j i v - , 

where 

And therefore 

where 
and 

Therefore, by subtraction, 


iordB(7=il9'>59'50" 
hypt. QEm l$0 p t . 
GEm lBfie'acr 
EG**imviv, 

D Jgr= 12 CM», 
BB=21 P 48'59" 


chord 

chord SB=90 l, 5d'^*' 

, hypt, CE~V2Qv, : 

1 ** 1 * 
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IT 
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where 

.or- 8 p 4©’2o'. 

And 

sq. Bff-138 p 3lTl", 
sq. CH —75 p 12'27 # ; 

and 

sq. BC ** 138 p 31'll*+75 p 12'27' 


-213 p 43'38'. 

Therefore, in length, 

BC , «14 p 37 , 10* 

where 

DE= 120 p , 
aE=13 p 16'20*. 

But also 

BC 7=78 p 24'37* 

where 

epic. diam. = 120 p , 

for it subtends arc BC which is 81°36'. And therefore 


DE= 643 p 36'39', 


C , £=7l p ll / 4 <1 ’ 


* 


where 

And so, on the epicycle, 
And it is assumed 


BC=78 p 24'37 / ', 
epic. diam. = 120 p . 

arc C£=72 o 46'10". 


Therefore, by subtraction, 

and 

where 


arc CEA = 168°3'. 
arc A£=95°16'50*; 
chord AJ?«'88 P 40'17* 


epic. diam. * 120 p , 

2)jB=643 p 36'39'. 

Now again, since arc AE was shown to be less than a semicircle, it is clear that 
the epicycle’s centre will fall outside the segment AE. Then let it be taken and 
let it be K; and let DMKL be' joined so that again point L becomes the apogee 
and M the perigee. Now since 

rect. AD, DE= rect. LD, DM, 
and since we have shown that 


and, by addition, 

where, as epicycle’s diameter, 

therefore 


AJ5=88 p 40’17", 
D2J =643 p 36 , 39", 

A.D=732 P 16'56' 

EOT- 120*, 


rect. LD, DAf-47l,304 p 46'17'. 
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And again, sine; . - 'i. 

rect. LD, DM -fsq. JOf— sq. DK, 
and since KM, the epicycle’s radius, when squared, is 
3,600’’, therefore 

sq. DK *»471,3O^46 l l>7*+36O0 f 
-474,904 p 46'17\ 

And therefore, as the radius of the circle bearing the 
epicycleand concentric with the ecliptic, 

DK *689*8' 

where, as the bicycle’s radius, 

KMm 60 *. 

And so 

epic. rad. - ^14' 

where the straight line between the epicycle’s centre 
and the ecliptic’s centre is 60”. And tins is very nearly 
the same ratio as that demonstrated a little while 
ago with the other eclipses. 

Again with the same figure, let the straight Use 
KNX be drawn perpendicular to DEA from the cen- 
tre K, and let AK be joined. 

Now since 

Z)jE=643 p 36'39", 


and 

EN -half A.E= 44 p 20'8' 
so that, by addition, 

DE W«687*56'47" 

where 

DK — 689 p 8', 

therefore also 

DN**MHTW 

where 

hypt. LX- 120”; 

and, on the circle about right triangle DKN, 
arc DN H 173° 17'. 

And so 

angle LXN-173°17' to2rt. 

-ms'so*. 

And therefore, on the epicycle, 

arc itf#Y=86°38'30' 
as remainder of the semicircle, 
arc LAX- 93°21W. 

arc AX -half arc AXM7°3B'8(P, 
and therefore, by subtraction, ■ 1 

arcAL— 45 , 48', 

But it was assumed 

arc AB—110*2I'. 

And therefore the remainder arc-BL,' 
at the middle of the Becond eclipse j is 64*38'. 
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likewise, since it was proved U> >. f 

.... ©•OTM}6 0 38' 

arid, as, its complement, 1 .v r 

angle KDN’*Z t ‘2'2fy' i 
and since itwaeiassumed v ■ 

angle i4M=7°42', ^ 

therefore, by subtraction, angle LDB, which subtends the arc subtracted from 
the mean longitudinal course resulting from the anomaly dqe to the epicycle’s 
arc BL, will be 4°20\ And therefore the moon’s mean longitudinal position at 
the middle of the second eclipse was 29°30' within the Ram, since indeed its 
true position was 25°W within the Ram with the sun 25°10 / within the Balance. 

7. On the Correction or the Moon’s Mean Movements i 
’ or Longitude and Anomaly ! 

■ Since we showed that in the middle of theseocmd ofthe old eclipses the moon 
was situated 14°44' within the Virgin according to mean longitude, and with 
respect to the anomalistic cycle 12°24' from the epicycle’s apogee; and that in 
the middle of the second of our own eclipses it was situated 29°30' within the 
Bam according to mean longitude, and with respect to the anomalistic cycle 
64°38' from the epicycle’s apogee, therefore it is 1 dear that, in the interval of 
time between the two eclipses, the moon has run in mean movement over and 
above complete revolutions 224°46' in longitude and 52°14' of its anomalistic 
cycle. But the interval of time from the year 2 of Mardokempad, Thoth 1849, 
%+H equatorial hours before midnight to the year 19ofHadrian, Choiac 2-3, 
1 equatorial hour before midnight is 854 Egyptian years, 73 days, and 23^4- % 
equatorial hours simply calculated, but 28% hours accurately calculated in 
mean solar days. Expressed entirely in days this is 311,783 days 23 % equatorial 
hours. And we find corresponding to them, for the.daily movements we have al- 
ready set up according to the hypotheses preceding the correction, over and 
above the complete revolutions surpluses of 224*46' in longitude and 52°31' in 
the anomalistic cycle. And so the longitudinal surplus, as we said, is found to be 
the same as that deduced from our observations* but the surplus in the anoma- 
listic cycle exceeds by 17’. And therefore, before setting out the tables, in order 
to correct the daily movements, we distributed the 17' over the number of days, 
subtracted the ll lT 46 T 39 Tl corresponding to each day from the daily rnt»n.n 
movement of anomaly calculated before the correction, aadfoundthe corrected 
figure’to be l3°3‘53 li 56 lli 17 iT 51 T 59 Tl . And inacoerdance with this we made the 
rest of .the Calculations for the tables, ,r, ,s . 

\ -8. On the Epoch op the Moon’s m . 

\ i OP LONOTTOTB Al#, A^pi^T.’ j 

In ord&rjtjo establish the epochs of two cycles in the year 1 of NabonaSsa^ 
Egyptianwiie Thoth 1 at midday, testate the tteefrom this date to the second 
of the first ffiod nearest series of three eclipses, which* as wesaid; occurred.in the 
year 2 of Mardokempad, Egyptianwise Tbeth4849/.^*4H equatorial hour 
before m idni g h t. And this makes a total of 27 Egyptian years* 47< dsjrs^asidivmif 
neariy 11% hours considered both^mplytlMdttKurately. And oorrespondingto 

•*■*■*— * — A - - XL. _ .—..if tijkk __ 4 u * ~ 1 J.S. W.., .A .i 
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iteniongationfroia the Sub will bedearly 70?37\ sincethe sun's pc«fcion*yhAt 
time has been demonstrated to be Q°45' within the 1 Fishes. '> *«-,,• 
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Now this is the way we hive established the ‘cycles of longifcudeand anomaly 
and their epednt But in theciae of the iatitudihol cycles we wens qtiite wrong 
earlier in using Hipparchus’ assumption that themoOn measures itsown einele 
of revolution Tory nearly 650 times, andthecirdeof [the earth’s] shadow 2^ 
times when the moon is at its mean distance at the syaygjas.* lor with, these as- 
sumptions and the inclination of the mood's oblique circle, the limits of its par- 
tioular eclipses are given. Then, taking the intervals; of eclipse and calculating 
from the siseof the shadows cast in mid-eclipse the true latitudinal courses on 
the oblique circle from either node, and distinguishing by means of the anoma- 
listic difference already demonstrated the periodic from the. time courses, 1 we 
find in this my the positions of the latitudinal cycle at mid-eclipse and the 
surplus over and above the complete revolutions which accrues in the time be- 
tween. But by using more elegant methods which need none of the former hy- 
potheses for getting what is desired, we hate found that the latitudinal oourSe is 
quite faulty. And from the course obtained now without them we have proved 
that these hypotheses concerning magnitudes ami distances' were not right, and 
we have made corrections. 


We have done likewise in the case of the hypotheses Concerning Saturn and 
Mercury, changing certain things not altogether . accurately determined before 
us by having fallen later upon surer observations- For it behooves those going 
forward with this theory inquiringly and fortbelove of truth, to use the new and 
surest methods found, not only for the cosrreetkm of the old hypotheses but also 
of their own if they needit,*andrwttothink it disgraceful (for kis a great and 
divineprofesskm)evenif theyhappenup<macorrection forgreater accuracy 
due to others and not only to themselves. •' '•>; t ,’V 

Latefinthis’treatisewaflhaa explain in thejiroper places how we proveeach 
of these things. At present, for the sake of sequence; we shaft tum-to tee demon- 
stration ofthe'tmitudin&l oourse.And here isthemethod.' 1 


) : Nowlin the oorractiori of the mSah ooursevreifirst looked for hsnar ediptes 
from anlongthose accurately recorded, as far apart in time aspossible, in winch 
i *By the moon's mean distance at- the sysygies is* here- initant the (inter distance Itea the 
with of the ewtrateteemote’eqplm^m tmaysygiMiThtotiqweik!ngatriatly|:prafltiteSir 
^tythammnte.hBatta.e&ith to tee jnoon wfym ittosttecjxrint of mwnmwtsp epim its 
eptcyflle at the tenw For it wiahemte later/in Bock % that the mw^’eeplsyoje ieborao 
W'k moving eprafarai in such a way that, the epicycle’s, etetn is always at the apogee Of ate 
ech te to c alteeWsygtes.' Henbe the mete' distance at the'syeypes issWhtiythedist&neefroin 


MStefterU-ef BsthiV.. : i'- ; i it ... . 

•The true latitudinal return to the latitudinal return with respect to tee moon; and tee 
tem&B fattto&^d return to tee tetitadiaal return trite rteiwct to tee oedtiwef tee inodn’a 

* w m - ■ ' , . « u ® . ■■ . ■ laet . ■ e • _ t ■ i r . al. ■ - • a i i 


i Utita&nsl position of the epicycle’s centre. 
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themagnitudes of tiieehaidbws were equtd, near the same node with both shad- 
ows either an the southern or narthem side, and in which, moreover, the moon 
wss at the same distance from the earth. All tins being so, it necessarily foBowa 
that the moon’s centre in each of the eclipses is equidistant on the same side of 
the same node; and, therefore, that the true course of the moon embraces com* 
plete latitu dinal cycles inthe time between the observations. 

We then took, first, the eclipse observed in Babylon in the year 31 of Darius, 
Egyptian wise Tybi 3-4 at the middle of the sixth hour; and the moon was 
eclipsed to a breadth of 2 digits from the southern side. 

Second, we took that observed in Alexandria in the year 9 of Hadrian, Egyp- 
ti&nwise Pachom 17-18 at 3% equatorial hours before midnight'; and the moon 
was eclipsed likewise to the extent of % of its diameter from the southern ride. 

And the latitu dinal course of the moon was in each fedfipse near the descend- 
ing node. For this is taken from more general hypotheses. And the distance was 
very nearly equal and a little towards the perigee from the mean. For this be- 
comes clear from the previous demonstrations of the anomaly. Now since, when- 
ever the moon is eclipsed from the southern side, its centre is north of the eclip- 
tic, it is clear the moon, in each of the eclipses, precedes the descending node by 
an equal amount. 

But at the first eclipse the moon was 100°19' from the epicycle’s apogee, for 
tile middle of this eclipse occurred in Babylon % hour before midnight, and in 
Alexandria 1% hours before midnight. And the time from its epoch in the reign 
of Nabonassar totals 256 years, 122 days, and 10% equatorial hours simply con- 
sidered, but 10% hours with respect to mean solar days. Therefore, the true 
course was less than the periodic course by 5° l . In the second eclipse the moon 
was 251°53' from the epicycle’s apogee. Here the time from the epoch to the 
middle of the eclipse totals 871 years, 256 days, and 8 % equatorial hours con- 
sidered simply, but 8%a accurately considered. Therefore, the true course was 
more than the mean course by 4°53'. Consequently, in the interval of time be- 
tween the two eclipses, which contains 615 Egyptian years, 133 dayB, and 21+ 
%+% equatorial hours, the true latitudinal course of the moon consists of com- 
plete cycles; but the periodic falls short of complete cycles by a total of 9°53' 
from the two anomalistic differences. But calculated from the mean courses set 
out according to Hipparchus’ hypotheses, the periodic course falls short of com- 
plete restitutions by very nearly 10°2'. Therefore the mean latitudinal course 
»9' greater than hk hypotheses allow. 

Now, distributing these over the given number of days which is very nearly 
4224,609, and adding the resulting 8 lv 39 T 18 w to the daily mean movement al- 
ready demonstrated according to those hypotheses, we found the corrected daily 
mean movement to be 13°13 t 45 I1 39 lll 48 lT 56 Y 37 Ti . And again, izraccordanoe with 
tins result, we made out the rest erf the additions in the tables. 

Once the periodic latitudinal movement had been demonstrated in this way, 
in seder to establish its position we again looked for aninterynt between twq 
well-observed eclipses having the same incidents as the former— that is, where 
the distances of the moon were very nearly equal, and .the shadows east ware 
. equal, being in both cases either on the northern ride or onthe southern ride, 

teto from the TaUe of tte Moca's Strrtend Ample Anomaly wfakhkChapterlO 
B tak- Thto table is only for the anomal ie s at the qosy^at beoaufts of the later u» of to 
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but where the iKdes wereno longer the samebut opposite 

: The first of these eclipses is theoneweused in connection wiihthe demon- 
stration of the anomaly, which occurred in the year 2 ofMardokempad, Egyp- 
tian wise Thoth 18-19, at midnight in Babylon, and H+H equatorial hour be- 
fore midnight in Alexandria. And the moon was observed to be eclipsed 3 digits’ 
breadth from the south. 

The second is the one Hipparchus used, occurring in the year 29 of Darius, 
successor of Gambyses, Egyptian wise Epiphi 28-29, 6J4 equatorial hours after, 
nightfall. And here likewise the moon was eclipsed to the extent of a quarter of 
its diameter from the southern side. The middle of the eclipse in Babylon was 
at % equatorial hour before midnight, since a half-night at that time was very 
nearly 6 +H+H equatorial hours, and in Alexandria 1)4. equatorial hours be? 
fore midnight. 

Each of these eclipses occurred when the moon was near the apogee, but the 
first at the ascending node and the second at the descending node, so that the 
moon’s centre was an equal distance north of the ecliptic in these eclipses also. 

Then let there be the oblique circle of the moon ABC with diameter AC; and 

let point A be supposed the ascending node, C the 
descending node, and B the northernmost limit. 
And let equal arcs AD and CE be cut off from 
each of the nodes A and C, in the direction of the 
northern limit B, so that in the first eclipse the 
moon’s centre is at D, and in the second at E. 

But the time from the epoch to the first eclipee 
is 27 Egyptian years, 17 days, and ll$i equft? 
torial hours considered both amply and accurate- 
ly. And, therefore, the moon was 12°24' from the 
epicycle’s apogee and the periodic course was 59' 
greater than the true one, and the time from the 
epoch to the second eclipse is likewise 245 Egyp- 
tian years, 327 days, and 10+J4+/4 equatorial hours simply considered and 
10 accurately considered. The moon hence was 2°44' from the epicycle’s apo- 
gee, and the periodic course was 13' greater than the true one. The time between 
the observations (amounting as it does to 218 Egyptian years, 309 days, and 
23)4 equatorial hours) gives, according to the mean latitudinal movement just 
demonstrated, a surplus of 160°4'. 

Now, with these things in mind let the mean course of the moon’s centre be 
in the first eclipse at F, and in the second at <7. And since 

arc FBO= 160°4', 
arc DF = 59', 
arc EG =13', 



therefore 


arc ED * 180°50'. 


And therefore 

arc AD ’ fare CE - 19*10' 
the rest of the semicircle. And since 

arc AD»*rc CE, 


therefore 


awAD-arcCE-W. 
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This is the amount by which themoon’s trim eoufc^in the fek acfcpseyieyeest 
of the ascending node, tad, in the second eclipse, lay west -the descending 
node. Therefore, by addition and subtraction, i v 

$mAF±m#r '•> • -v .j- 

' ■ arc CQ**9°22'. ■ ' ■'/ > 

And so the moon’s periodic course, in the first eclipse, lay east of the ascend* 
kg node W34', and was 280 B 34 / from the northern limit B; m&, in the second 
eclipse, lay west of the descending node 9°22f, and was 8G°38' from the same 
northern limit. . » • . 

- Finally, since the time from the epoch to the middle of the first eclipse em* 
braces a latitudinal surplus of 286°19 / , therefore, if we subtract this surplus 
from a circle plus the 280°34' representing the position of : the first eclipse, wo 
shall have the epoch of the latitudinal cycle in the year 1’ of Nabonassat y Egyp* j 
tianwise Thoth 1 at midday; and it will be 354 p 15' from the northern limit. . 

As for the determinations of the calculations for the conjunctions and full 
moons— since for these passages we need take no heed of the second 'anomaly to 
be demonstrated later— we shall set out the table of the particular sections geo- 
metrically again as in the case of the sun. And we shall do it by making use of 
the ratio of 60 to 5%, and dividing as before the quadrants at the apogee into 
sections of 6° and the quadrants at the perigee into sections of 3°, so that again 
the scheme of the table is similar to that of the sun’s, with 45 rows and 3 col- 
umns. The first two columns contain the numbers representing the degrees of 
anomaly, and the third the corresponding degrees to be added or subtracted 
They are to be subtracted m computing the movement in longitude and latitude 
when the total number representing the arc of anomaly from the epicycle’s apo- 
gee is less than 180°, and are to be added when it exceeds 180°. See following 
table: 
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These things having been demonstrated jo this way, it wouM be reasmu^ to 
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ecliptic’s centre to the epicycle’s centre to the epicycle’s radius to be 3,122% to 
247%, whksh is the same as the ratio of 60* to 4*46'. And tile ratio of 60 to 6% 
makes the greatest anomalistic difference 5°49'; and the ratio of 60 p to 4*46' 
the greatest difference 4*34'. But in our calculations the ratio of 60 to 5% 
makes the greatest difference very nearly 5°. • 

Now, it became evident to us a little way back, from the fact that the same 
appearances would result interchangeably from either hypothesis, that this dis- 
crepancy does not follow, as some think, from the difference of the hypotheses ; 
and (hat if we should make our calculations with numbers we would find the 
same ratio resulting from either hypothesis if one should follow the same ap- 
pearances for each, and not different ones like Hipparchus. For in (his way, with 
different eclipses supposed, it is possible for the error to have occurred, either, 
because of the observations themselves or because of tUe calculations of (he in-j 
tervals. 

In these eclipses we find the syzygies well observed and we find (hat they oc- ’ 
curred according to the hypotheses of regular and irregular movements we have 
just demonstrated. But we find that the calculations of the intervals by which 
(he ratio is demonstrated were not made with the greatest care possible. And be- 
ginning with the first three eclipses we shall go through each one of these calcu- 
lations. 

Now he says these three eclipses were given out by those crossing over from 
Babylon as having been observed there, that the first of them occurred in (he 
Athenian magistracy of Phanostratus in the month of Poseideon, and that the 
moon was eclipsed to the extent of a small bit of its circle on (he side of the sum- 
mer rising point, the night failing a half hour of being finished. And he sayB it 
was still eclipsed when setting. Now, this date is the year 366 of Nabonassar, 
Egyptianwise, as he himself says, Thoth 26-27, 5% seasonal hours after mid- 
night, since (here remained a half hour of night. But when the sun is at the end 
of the Archer in Babylon, the night hour is 18° equatorial time. For then the 
night is 14% equatorial hours. Therefore the 5% seasonal hours come to 6% 
equatorial hours, 'f'he beginning of the eclipse hence occurred 18% equatorial 
hours after midday of Thoth 26. But since a small part was shadowed, the whole 
time of the eclipse must have been very nearly 1% hours. Therefore in Alex- 
andria the middle of the eclipse must have occurred 18% equatorial hours after 
midday of Thoth 26. And the time from the epoch in the year 1 of Nabonassar 
to the eclipse in question is 365 Egyptian years, 25 days, and 18% equatorial 
hours considered amply, but 18% hours considered accurately. And calculating 
according to our hypotheses we find the sun’s true position at this time to be 
28°18' within the Archer; and find the moon’s mean position to be 24°20' 
within the Twins, but true position to be 28*17', since according to its anom, 
alistic cycle it is 227°43' from (he epicycle's apogee. 

' Again, he says, the next eclipse occurred in the Athenian magistracy of 
Phanostratus in the month of Scirophorion, but Egyptianwise Phamenoth 24*25. 
And the moon was eclipsed, he says, on the side of the s ummer rising point at 
thie end of the first hour of toe night. Now, this date is toe year 266 of Naboaae- 
apfr, Phamenoth 24-25, at most 5% seasonal hours before midnig ht. But whan 
toe sun is at the extremity of the Twins, the night-hour in Babylon is 12° equa- 
torial time; Therefore 5% seasonal hours make 4% equatorial hours, and ton 
mjg hthlr i g of the eclipse occurred 7% equatorial hours after midday i&Phaato- 
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noth 24. But sinoe the whole eclipse is recorded ashavinglaated 3 houm,(th6 
middle of the eclipse evidently occurred 9%® equatorial hours after mktdayi 
Is Alexandria, therefore, it must have occurredvery nearly 8% equatorial hours 
after midday. And again the time from the epochs to the middle of theeeitpseis 
365 Egyptian years, 203 days, and 8% equatorial hours simply considered, but 
7 +%+% hours accurately considered. And we find the sun’s true position at 
this time to be 21°46' within the Twins; and the moon's mean position to he 
23°58' within the Arche 1 , but true position 21°48^ sinoe according to its anom* 
alistic cycle it is 27°37' from the epicycle’s apogee. And the interval from the 
first to the second eclipse comes to 177 days and 13% equatorial hours, and 
173°28' of the sun’s movement, while Hipparchus proceeded as if the interval 
were 177 days and 13+%+% equatorial hours, and 172%° of the sun’s move 4 
ment. 

And he says the third eclipse occurred in the Athenian magistracy of Evan- 
drus on the first day of the month of Poseideon, Egyptianwise Thoth 16-17.. And 
theeclipse, he says, was total, beginning from the direction of the summer rising 
point at the end of the fourth hour of the night. Now, this date is the year 367 
of Nabonassar, Thoth 16-17, at most 2% hours before midnight. But when the 
sun is about two-thirds the way within the Archer, the night-hour in Babylon is 
nearly 18° equatorial time. Therefore 2% seasonal hours make 3 equatorial 
hours. And so the beginning of the eclipse occurred 9 equatorial hours after mid- 
day of Thoth 16. But since the eclipse was total, the whole time of the eclipse 
was very nearly 4 equatorial hours, and the middle of it was evidently 11 hours 
after midday. In Alexandria, therefore, the middle of the eclipse must have oc- 
curred 10% equatorial hours after midday of Thoth 16. And the time from the 
epochs to the middle of this eclipse is 366 Egyptian years, 15 days, and spun 
10% equatorial hours simply considered, but 9+%+% hours accurately con- 
sidered. At this time we find the sun’s true position to be 17°30 / within the 
Archer; and the moon’s mean position 17°21' within the Twins, but its true posi- 
tion 17°28' because, according to its anomalistic cycle, it is 181°12' from the epi- 
cycle’s apogee. And the interval from the second to the third eclipse comes to 
177 days &nd 2 equatorial hours, and 175°44' of the sun’s movement, while Hip- 
parchus again assumes the interval to be 177 days and 1% hours, and 175°8' of 
the sun’s movement. 

Now, in his calculations of the intervals he appeara to have made an error, in 
the ease of the days, of % equatorial hour and % equatorial hour; and, in the 
degrees of the mm’s movement, to have made an error of very nearly %° in each 
of them. And this is enough to exclude just a chance disagreement in the quan- 
tity of the ratio. 

And next we dial! pass to the three later eclipses set out by him, which he aSys 
were observed in Alexandria. He says the first of these occurred in the year. 54uf 
the Second CaWppic Period, Egyptianwise Meson 16, in which the moon began 
to be eclipsed % hour before rising and returned to its full sire in the middle jaf 
the third hour. Therefore the mid-eclipse occurred at the beginning of the second 
hour or 5 seasonal hours before midnight, and about as many equatorial hours 
sinoe the sun was near the end of the Virgin. And so the middle of the eclipee oo- 
curred in Alexandria 7 equatorial hours after midday of Mesons Id. The time 
from the epochs In the year 1 of Nabonassar is 546 Egyptian years, 345 days, 
and 7 equatorial hours simply considered, but 6% hours accurately considered. 
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Aada gtiirt jndtoat at! this time the sun's true position i^36*6'iwthtotoft 
Vjrgfejand toe moen 'a mean position 22° 'within theFishes, and its true position 
26Tb e c a u a e , according to its anomalistic cycle, it is 300*13' Irma toeepicy4 
e Ma#ogee. • v.-. . ■ : . <? . r.> 

i Thfe nakt eclipse occurred, he says, in the year 65 of the same period, JSgyp- 
tn&wise Mechir 9; and it beganafter the night had run 5% hours, and the eclipse 
was total. Therefore the beginning of the eclipse occurred 1 1 ^.equatorial hours 
after midday of Mechir 9, since the sun was now near the end of the Fishes. And 
the middle of toe eclipse was 13% equatorial hours after midday since the e- 
Ihpee of the moon was total The time from the epochs to the middle of the 
eclipse is 547 Egyptian years, 158 days, and very nearly 13% equatorial hours 
both simply and accurately computed. Likewise, we find thatt at this time toe 
sun’s true position is 26*17' within the Fishes; and toe' moon’s mean position/ 
IT within the Balance, and its true position 26*16' within the Virgin, since ac- 1 
Cordin g to its anomalistic cycle it is 109°28' from toe apogee. And the interval \ 
from the first to toe second eclipse comes to 178 days and 6+%+% equatorial \ 
hours, and 180°11' of toe sun’s movement, while Hipparchus proceeded as if toe \ 
interval were 178 days and 6 equatorial hours, and 180*20’ of. the sun’s move* 
meat. 

And he says toe third eclipse occurred in toe same year 55 of this Second Peri* 
od, Egyptianwise Meaore 5; and it began after toe night had run 6% hours, and 
toe eclipse was total. The middle of the eclipse, he says, occurred at about 8% 
hours in the night, that is 2% seasonal hours after midnight. But when the sun 
is about the middle of toe Virgin, the night-hour in Alexandria is 14%° equa- 
torial time. Therefore the 2% seasonal hours make very nearly, 2% equatorial 
hours. And so the middle of the eclipse occurred 14% equatorial hours: aftyr 
midday of Mesore 5. Again toe time from the epochs to the middle of this eclipse 
is 547 Egyptian years, 334 days, and 14% equatorial hours simply considered, 
but 13+%+% accurately considered. And wefind that the sun's true position 
at this time is 15*12' within the Virgin; and the moon’s mean porition LOW 
within toe Fishes^ but true position 15°13', since according tbits anomalistic cy- 
de it is 249*9' from the epicycle’s apogee. And. the interval front toe second to 
toe third eclipse comes to 176 days and % equatorial hour, 1 and, 168*56' of toe 
sun’s movement, while Hipparchus again assumes this interval to he 176 days 
and 1% equatorial hours, and 168*33' of the sun’s movement. 

• Therefore it here appears that.in the degrees of the sun’s movement he has 
made an error of very nearly (%+%)“; and an error in days ofveryaearly%+ 
%+%o equatorial hour. These errors eaawork an appreciable difference, in the 
ratio of the hypothesis. V>, .-in; 

« Now we have seen toe cause of this disagreement. We hayetalso seenthah With 

ml . j .a i jl!_ _ 




moon's sysygfes, for their eclipses are found likewise toagreetoatt eomgfebtor 
into bur hypotheses > ' . - 
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1. Ox the Construction or THE Abteou.be 

We now find that the hypothesis set up with reference to the first and simple 
anomaly is sufficient for the moon’s ayzygies with respect to the sun, both the 
synodical and the plenilunar, as well as for the eclipses which accompany them* 
even if we take this anomaly by itself. But, as regards the particular passages of 
the moon’s other positions relative to the sun, it would not he found sufficient. 
For, as we said, a second anomaly of the moon is discovered relative to its 
elongations from the sun, an anomaly which is reduced to the first at the syzy- 
giee, and is greatest at the first and third quarters, We were brought to this ex- 
amination and opinion by the courses of the moon observed and recorded by 
Hipparchus, and by those we ourselves obtained with an instrument we con- 
structed for this purpose. And here is the kind of thing it is. 

We take two circles accurately turned with four perpendicular surfaces each, 
similar in magnitude, and in every way equal and similar to each other. And we 
fit them at right angles to each other with a common diameter, so that one of 
them is conceived to be the ecliptic and the other becomes the meridian through 
the poles of the ecliptic and of the equator [solstitial colure]. On this circle we 
take, with the side of the inscribed square, the points defining the poles of the 
ecliptic, and we place at both of them pivots projecting from the inside and out- 
side surfaces. And on the outside pivots we place another circle having its con- 
cave surface exactly touching everywhere the convex surface of the circles id- 
ready fitted together, and able to revolve in longitude about these poles of the 
ecliptic. Likewise on the inside pivots we place another circle having ite convex 
surface everywhere exactly touching the concave surface of the two circles and 
likewise revolving in longitude about the same poles as the outside circle. Now, 
dividing made circle and the one used for the ecliptic each into the usual 
360 parts and these in turn into as many parts as practicable, we fit in under the 
inner circle another little circle with diametrically opposite projecting sights. 
And we fit it in so that it can move in the same plane with this inner circle with 
respect to each of .the poles, for latitudinal observations. With this dmrn, on 
the circle we supposed through both sets of poles, we lay off, from each of 
the ecliptic’s poles, the are we computed to lie between the ecliptic’s poles 
and the equator’s. We place the limits of these .aims diametrically opposite 
each other on the meridian like that exhibited in the beginning of this treatise 
restive to the observations of the meridian arc between the tropics, so that, 
when this meridian has been placed in the same position (in other words 
when it has been placed* perpendicular to the plane of the horiapn and in 
accordance with the height of the pole of the place in question and parallel 
to the plane of. the natural meridian) then the inner circles may move about 
the equator ’spates from east to west in accord with the prime movement of 

• < 1 > > < 
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Now, arranging the instrument in this way, whenever the Sun and moon 
could appear together above the earth, we placed the outside circle of the astro* 
labe as nearly as possible at the sun’s degree at that hour. And we revolved the 
colure until, with the intersection of the cirdes at the sun’s degree turned pro* 
cisely to the sun itself, the two circles, the ecliptic and the circle through its 
poles, obscured each other; or, if it were a star being sighted, until, with one eye 
placed at one side of the outside circle, already correctly arranged just under the 
proper section of the ecliptic, the star as if stuck to both surfaces is sighted on 
the opposite side in the plane through both circles. We moved the other and in- 
side circle of the astrolabe towards the moon or any other star being examined 
until, simultaneously with the sun or star in question, the mooh or other star to 
be examined is lined up with both sights of the little circle fitted within the in- , 
side circle. * * 

IP this way, we find out, from the inside circle’s intersection at a division of \ 
the circle corresponding to the ecliptic, what longitudinal section of the ecliptic 
they occupy and how many degrees distant they are either north or south on the 
Circle through the ecliptic’s poles. And this last reading is made, by mmum of the 
division of the inner circle, from the interval between the middle of the upper 
sight of the little circle fitted under it and the ecliptic. 

2. On the Hypothesis of the Moon’s Double Anomaly 

Now, with this kind of observation, the moon’s distances with respect to the 
sun, both those recorded by Hipparchus and those observed by us, were found 
at times to agree with the calculations made according to the hypothesis already 
Advanced, and at other times to disagree and differ, sometimes a little, some- 
times a great deal. With a continuously greater and more meticulous checking 
of our own, we learned concerning the order of this irregularity that always at 
conjunctions and full moons there was either little or no appreciable discrepancy 
and only such as the moon’s parallaxes could account for; and that, in and about 
the first and third quarters, there is very little or no discrepancy when the moon 
is at the epicycle’s apogee or perigee, but the most when the moon in its mean 
courses effects the greatest difference of first anomaly. We found that in which- 
ever of the two semicircles the first anomaly is subtractive, the moon’s position 
is found to be advanced even less than the result of this first subtraction allows; 
but, when it iB additive, it is likewise found to be more advanced. And this 
occurs in proportion to the magnitude of the first addition-subtraction. So by 
this order we see at a glance that it is necessary to suppose the moon’s epicycle 
is borne on an eccentric circle with its apogee at the conjunctions and full moons, 
And its perigee at the first and third quarters. And this would be the result if the 
first hypothesis is given this corw»tion. -*• " 

For let the circle concentric with the ecliptic and situated in the moon's ob- 
lique plane be conceived as before, to take care of latitude, as moving from east 
to VteSt about the poles of the ecliptic at a speed equal to the excess of the lati- 
tudinal movement over the longitudinal. And let the moon, in turn, be con- 
ceived as revolving about the epicycle, moving at its apogee from east to west in 
accordance with the restitution of the first anomaly. Then in 'this oblique plane 
tib suppose two regular movements opposite fco eaeh other, both about the een- 
tredf the ecliptic: one revolving the epicycle's centre from west to eastaeCord- 
ing to the latitudinal movement; and one revolving the centre and apogee of the 
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e«oentric tarde, whichis takes in this sameplanB always bearing the epieyele'f* 
dentre, and tumingitfrom east to West at a speed equal to l&te exeess of twice 
the moon’s elongation from thesun over the latitudinal movement — that is, the 
excess of the moon’s mean longitudinal movement over the sua’s<. 

And so, for example, in one day the epicycle’s centre appears to move very 
nearly 13°14' in latitude from west to east, traversing 13*11' in longitude ben 
cause of the oblique circle’s retrogression of the 3' excess from east to west. And 
in turn the eccentric’s apogee is rotated in that same opposite direction from 
east to west l i'V, by wMch amount 24 0 23' (double the moon’s elongation) ex- 
ceeds 13*14'. Thus, because of the two movements’ retrogression in the opposite 
direction about the ecliptic’s centre, as we said, the movement made by the 
epicycle’s centre will differ from that of the eccentric’s by the arc composed of 
13°14' plus 11*9', which is very nearly double the 12°11H' of the elongation. 
Therefore the epicycle will traverse the eccentric circle’s circumference twice in 
a mean month’s time, and its return to the eccentric’s apogee is assumed to take 
place at mean conjunctions and full moons. 1 

But to see the details of the hypothesis more thoroughly, again let there be 
conceived the circle ABCD concentric with the 
ecliptic and lying in the moon’s oblique plane, about 
E as centre and AEC as diameter. At the same time 
suppose the point A to be the eccentric’s apogee, 
the epicycle’s centre, the northern limit, the begin- 
ning of the Bam, and the mean sun. 

Then, I say, in one day’s course the whole plane 
moves from east to west, or from A to D, very near* 
ly 3' about centre E, so that the northern limit A 
comes to be 29*57' within the Fishes. In the case of 
the two contrary regular movements effected by a 
straight line similar to EA again about E, the eclip- 
tic's centre, I say that, likewise in a day’s course, 
the straight line similar to EA through the eccen- 
tric’s centre and revolving westward at a regular speed to ED carries the ec- 
centric’s apogee to D, describes the eccentric circle DG about centre F, and 
makes an arc AD of 11°9'; but that the straight line through the epicycle’s centre 
revolving about E, this time eastward, at a regular speed to EB* carries the epi- 
cycle's centre to G and makes an arc AB of I3°14'. And so G, the epicycle’s oea- 
tre, appears .to be 13°14' in latitudinal movement distent from the northern 

‘The mean conjunctions and full moons or mean syrygiea am the conjunctions sad opposi- 
tions of the centre of tee moon’s epicycle and tee mean stm. 

■The peat principle of celestial mechanics enunciated in Chapter 8 of Book II-mamely, 
that the stars must move on circles regularly about tee centres of tense circles (which is taken 
also to mean that the centres of epicycles must, move regularly about the centres, of their 
deferents) — is here modified or broadened to tee principle 'teat a star or the centre at ari 
epicycle must moVe on a circle and must move regularly about some one point white heed 
not he the centre of tee circle it moves on. Thus, ban tee centre of tee moon’* epicycle Q 
moves regularly shout B sad not &bout/’* the centre. of its deferent E is said to be tee centre 
of its equant. As wa shall qee later, all tee planets have such a centre and fall under this 
broader principle, r 

' 'It is this broader principle and its application boh thit Copernicus attacks in Chapter 2af 
Boc& IV, On the Betdmoni of the Tbs® «re other inadequamee which be 

pciatsteijn that chapter* as we shall eM fin ten souse of tide Bosk. < - . " 





1^*67' within the Fishes; and to be 24°23' r the sum ufatestd^&iaad AB^ivamM 
the eccentric’s apogee/ which is double the daily movement cl elongation. . 

In this way, since the two movements together through 3 and through!) 
make a complete return to each other in half a mean month’s time, it is evident 
that in a quarter or three quarters of a mean month’s time they will aiwaysbe 
directly opposite each other— that is, at the first and third quarters in termsof 
mean movement— and that, when the epicycle’s centre along EB isdireetly 
opposite the eccentric’s apogee along ED it will be at the eccentric’s perigee. . 

‘ It is clear that, with tilings thus disposed, as regards the eccentric circle ortho 
dissimilarity of arcs DB and DO there is.no difference in the regular movement 
since the straight line EB, because of its rotation about E instead, of F the ec- 
centric's centre, traverses at a regular speed, not arc D€hof the eccentric circle, 
but arc DB of the ecliptic. But only as regards the difference due to the epicycle 
iteelfwill there bea change. For the epicycle when nearer the earth will always in- 
crease the anomalistic difference, the additive equally with the subtractive, the 
angle at the eye intercepting it being made greater in positions about, the perigee. 

There will be no general difference, then, for the first hypothesis is when the 
epicycle’s centre is at the apogee A. This happens at mean conjunctions and full 


moons. 


For if we draw the epicycle MN about A, the ratio of AE to AM is the same 


as that demonstrated by means of eclipses. And the 
difference will be greatest when the epicycle is pass* 
ingG, the eccentric’s perigee — as, for example, the one 
drawn through the points X and 0. Ibis occurs at 
tiie first and third quarters considered in terms of 
mean movement. For the ratio of XO to OE is 
greater than all those constructed at the other posi- 
tions, since XO, the epicycle’s radius, is always 
equal and the same, and the line EO from the earth’s 
centre is less than all the others drawn to the ec- 
centric circle. 

3. On the Size of the Moon’s Solas Anomaly 
To see, then, how much the greatest anomalistic 
difference comes to when the epicycle happens to be 
borne at the eccentric’s perigee, we observed those 
of the moan’s elongations sighted with tbe.ouu in 
which the moon’s courses approached the mean- (for 



then- the anomalistic difference becomes greatest) ; in which its-elongation from 
the am taken in terms of mean movement was very nearly a quadrant or wheh 
fhe epiqycle was heat the! eccentric’s perigee;*nd in which/giyen these condi- 
tions, the moon did, pot dtipUy » parallax in Iqm^gituiie. Giyeogi 
stances,. and given as the true one, the longitudinal, distance apparent 
righting, the second anomaly’s difference could be gotten with certainty*. til 
malting ah examination of such observations,' we find: that, 1 when -the epfeyfile is 
at, the perigee, the greatest. anomalistic t difference 
movement is very needy 7%?, and with respect to.the firsts nopialyis 2%*,. a 
For example, to have cur own judgment in the case afonsortwo obnarrar 
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i Off the Lunar Cibcle’s Ratio of EccEirmciTr 
Now this being so, let there be the moon's eccentric circle ABC about ,D as 
centra and ADC as diameter. And on this diameter 
tet J? be taken as the ecliptic’s centre so that A is 
the eccentric’s apogee and C its perigee. And let 
there be -drawn the moon’s epicycle FGH with cen- 
tra C, and let the tangent EHB be drawn to it, and 
let CH be joined. 

Then, since the greatest anomalistic difference is 
produced on this tangent of the moon’s epicycle 
(this being shown to total 7%°), therefore, being at 
the ecliptic’s centre, 

angle CFff-7°40' 

■» 15°20' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, on the circle about right triangle , 

CEH, 

arc CN=15°20', 
chord CH = 16 p 



where 

hypt. CE= 120p. 

And so CE, the line from the ecliptic’s centre to the eccentric’s perigee, will 
also be 39 p 22' to the already-demonstrated 5 P 15' of the epicycle’s radius and the 
60 p of AE, the line from the ecliptic’s centre to the eccentric’s apogee. And, 
therefore, the whole diameter AC will be 99 p 22', the eccentric’s radius AD 
49 p 41', and DE the line between the centres of the ecliptic and eccentric 10 p 19 / . 
So we have shown the ratio contained by the eccentricity. 1 


5. On the Inclination of the Moon’s Epicycle 
Now this number of circles would be added to the hypotheses for an explana- 
tion of the appearances at the syzygies and again at the first and third quarters. 
But from a consideration of the particular courses where it is either crescent or 
gibbous and when its epicycle is between the eccentric’s apogee and perigee, in 
the case of the moon we find a peculiar incident concerning the epicycle’s in- 
clination. For in general it is necessary to suppose one and the same point, on 
epicycles with respect to which the returns of the .movements on them are ac- 
complished. We call this the regular apogee from which we begin the numbers 
of the epicyciic movement, as the point F in the preceding figure; and this point 
is determined by the .line of centres, such as DEC, when the epicycle is at the 
apogees and perigees of the eccentric circles. Now, for all the other hypotheses, 
we see absolutely nothing in the appearances contrary to this supposition; £ha$ 
the diameter through the epicycle’s apogee ( FCO , for instance) always and, in 

‘From this theory of eccentricity it follows that the moon’s distance from the earto varies 
hy aa much as 84 to <16,0* nearly 1 to 2. And since, for smaB angtes, the-tangenta** nearly 
ppportfonal to toe angles, the she of the moon’s diameter (aa Copernicus points opt bt 
Chapter 2 of Book IV, On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres) will vary as I to 2. But,% 
observation, this is not trije. The diameter varies very nearly aii 66 to 65,just U the epky So 
y without the ecoentric toefflry allows. Hence at this point the Ptotemaie thetoy,- in iSw-' 
< **^**“ 1 *P d toto*«*s» to wsWs to an toe appe« i s><a s of.& diys- 
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the other courses of the epicycles keeps the aimedirectioii as thefinewyeht'e- 
volves the epicycle’s centre at a regular speed {in this case EC) ; and that, con* 
sequently, it always points to the centre of revolution at which in equal times 
are intercepted the equal angles of the regular movement. V U.; 

But in the case of the moon, the appearances are opposed to thef epioyclic 
diameter, FG’s being inclined towards E the centre of revolution and keeping 
the same direction as EC in the passages between AandC. True enough, we 
And it, always pointing to one and the same point ott the diameter AC; not to 
the ecliptic’s center E nor to the eccentric’s center D, however, but to the point 
the name distance from® on the same side of the eocentric’s perigee as DE, the 
line between the centres. 1 

Again we shall show this is so by choosing from several observations two 
which can bring this to light most efficiently — that is, two observations where 
the epicycle was in the mean distances, and the moon either at the epicycle's 
perigee or apogee. For it is in such passages that the greatest difference in these 
inclinations occurs. 

Hipparchus writes that he observed the sun and moon with instruments in 
Rhodes, in the year 197 after Alexander’s death, Egyptianwise Pharmouthi 11, 
at the beginning of the second hour. And he says that, with the sun sighted 
(7+%+%)° within the Bull, the apparent position of the moon’s centre was 
21%° within the Fishes, and its true position (21+%+%)° within the Fishes. 
Therefore, at that time, the true moon’s eastern elongation from the true kin 
was very nearly 313°42'. But since the observation occurred at the beginning 
of the second hour or very nearly 5 seasonal hours before noon of Pharmouthi 
11, and since in Rhodes at that time the seasonal hours were equivalent to very 
nearly 5% equatorial hours, therefore the rime from our epoch to this observa- 
tion totals 620 Egyptian years, 219 days, and 18% equatorial hours simply con- 
sidered, but only 18 hours accurately considered. Corresponding to this time, 
we find the regular sun’s position to be 6 0 41' within the Bull, but the true aim’s 
position to be 7°45'; and the regular moon’s longitudinal position to be 22°13' 
within the Fishes, and in anomaly the moon to be 185 o 30’ from the epicycle’s 
mean apogee. 1 And so the regular moon’s elongation from the true sun totals 
314°28’. 

Now all this being granted, let ABC be the moon’s eccentric circle with centre 

‘Again in Chapter 2 of Book IV, On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres, Copernicus 
sharply criticises this third lunar anomaly where the regular movement of the moon on the 
epicycle is no longer tied to the regular movement of the epicycle on its deferent. .Fpr the 
result of this contriving of movements is that. the moon moves irregularly about the epicycle’s 
centre. Copernicus says that the initial violation of the strict principle of celestial mechanics, 
with respect to the epicycle’s movement on its deferent, necessitates this farther irregularity 

But Ptolemy might well reply that even if these movements, so contrived, turn out to 
move the stars on their epicycles irregularly with respect to the centres of the epicycles^ and 
the epicycles irregularly with respect to the centres of their deferents, yet these irregular 
movements are such as can be computed and mastered by means of circles and regularmove: 
ments, and this is all that is necessary. , ' '' 

The apparent apogee and apparent ftarigse are thoee defined in the normal way, by a 
straight line through the epicycle’s oentre and the ecliptic’s centre, or the earth. The m can 
apogee and mean perigee are thorn defined in another regular wa y to fit t heparticu^r ap» 

e£pennt and mean apo£taf coincide at the^juartera and sysygies. Furthermore, the apparent 
and regular apogete always coincide in the case of toe moon. 
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D and daxatierADC,, m whichlet 
there be the ecliptic’s o entre & 

AadwithBasceotre let tbemoon’s 
epicycle FOR be drawn. Let the 
epicycle be revolved eastward as 
fxam B to A, and let the moon be 
revolved on the epicycle from F to 
0 and H, letting BB and EHBF be 
joined. 

Now, since a mean lunar month’s 
time embraces two returns of the 
epicycle with respect to the eccen- 
tric, and since in the foregoing po- 
sition the mean moon was 315°32' 
from the mean sun, it follows that 
if we double this amount and sub- 
tract a complete circle we shall 
have, for that time, the epicycle’s distance of 271°4' eastward from the eoceo* 
trie’s apogee. And so, by subtraction, 

angle ASB*88°66'. 

Then let DK be drawn from D perpendicular to BE. 

Now, since . 

angle DEB**88°5& 

-177°52' to 2 rt., 

therefore also, on the circle about right triangle DEK, 

arcZ>£~177 0 52', 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

fucEK=2ft'. 

And therefore 



where 


chord DKt-mw', 
chord EK=2 V W 

diam. D£’=*120 p . 


And, therefore 


DKH10»19’, 

EK-Q’IV 


where again 

M,v- 

And since 

therefore 

and,byaddition, 


1. betw. c. DE** IQpW 
ecc. rad. 2?D-49»41’. 


sq. Bp- sq. DN-sq. BK, 

. BK-mv, ", 

• BE-4&W. ■ ■ -.'i 


■^A^sin, since the mem mbpn’6(elan|a«on frt)m tire time sunwreffH^itha 
Is' -he observation the tree tnoon’s ^ongation from the true sdn.wae'.SlS*^'.'^ 
that the moon’s anomalistic difference subtracts W, and smoe the moon 
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lar course is sighted along the Uhfe ^ytherefbreiet the moon be supposed at the 
point 0, for it was near the epicycle’s perigee. And with EG and BG joined^lst 
BL he drawn from B perpendicular to B(? produced. 

Since it contains the moon’s anomalistic difference, . ~ « , 

angle BELmtfW 

= 1°32' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BEL , 

arc SL-1®32', 


chords- 1*36' 
hypt. BE * 120*. 
BL-my 

BJE?- 48*48' 
epic. rad. BG=* 5*15'. 
BL= 14*52' 


where 
And so 
where 
and 

And therefore 
where 

epic, rad- BG=* 120*. 

And, on the circle about right triangle BGL, 

arc BL»14°14'. 

Andso 

angle BGL = 14°14' to2rt., 

and, by subtraction, 

angle EBG» 12°42' to 2 rt. 

Therefore, on the epicycle, 

arc<?ff*6°21' 

which is the distance from the mpbn to the true perigee. , 

But since the moon, at the time of the observation, was f85°30' distant from 
the epicycle’s mean apogee, it is evident that the mean perigee . precedes the 
mood or point G. Let it be M, and let BjUfN be drawn and EX from U perpen- 
dmular'toit. . 

^ W it was shQWh, ' .1 

. , , arc OH »6°21f 

*p.it : is assumed 


jjn 

from the perigee so that,by addition, 

tlsgrfnty, -i. . ' ’ :• n •. 

f ■ o angle 


hiUi V’.fii* 5* 




«23Wto2rk 


And so also, on the circle about right triangle BEX> 

i- ’u*.' im- wi) i-xnl « • 
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choni fiX -24*39’' : 

where 

hypt. Bfi=120 p . 

And therefore 

fiX-lO"? 

where 

Bfi=48 p 48'. 

Again, since 

angle Afifi- 177*52' to 2 rt. 
and 

angle EBN = 23°42' to 2 rt., 
therefore, by subtraction, 

angle ENB - 154*10' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle ENX, 

arc SX- 154*10'; 
chord fiX - 116 p 58' 

where 

hypt. fiX=120 p . 

And therefore 

fiN- 10 p 18' 

where 

fiX=10 p 2' 

and 

1. betw. c. Z)fi— 10 p 19'. 

Therefore, the inclination of the straight line BM through the mean perigee to 
N cuts off EN very nearly equal to Dfi. 

Likewise — to show that the same thing occurs also for the opposite parts of 
the eccentric and epicycle— we , have again taken from among the intervals ob- 
served by Hipparchus in Rhodes, as we said, the one sighted in the same year 
197 after Alexander’s death, Egyptianwise Pajmi 17, at 9J4 hours. At that time, 
he says, with the sun sighted 10%o° within the Crab, the moon’s apparent po- 
sition was about 29° within the Lion. And this was its true position also, since 
in Rhodes towards the end of the Lion, at very nearly one hour after noon, the 
inoon does not display a parallax in longitude. Therefore, at that time, the true 
moon’s eastern elongation from the true sun was 48*6'. But since the observa- 
tion occurred 3H seasonal hours after noon df Pajfrii 17, and in Rhodes at that 
date these came to very nearly 4 equatorial hours, the time from this observa- 
tion to our epoch is 620 Egyptian years, 286 days, and 4 equatorial hours simply 
considered, but 3% hours accurately considered. Likewise corresponding to this 
time we find the regular sun’s position to be 12*5' within the Crab, but the trite 
sun’s position 10*40'; and the regular moon’d position in longitude to be 27*20, 
within the Lion so that the regular moon’s elongation from the true sun totals 
46*40', in anomaly the moon being 333*12' from the epicycle’s mean apogee. 

Now, with these things granted, again let there be the moon’s eccentric circle 
ABC with centre D and diameter ADC on which let.fi be taken as the ecliptic’s 
centre. And let the moon’s epicycle FQH be described about the point B, and 
let DB and EHBF be joined. 

.! Since,' then, double the moon’s mean el ongation from the sun contains 90*30', 
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therefore for reasons already given 
angle AEB<* 90°30' 

■=181° to 2 rt, 

Therefore if we extend the line BE 
and drop DK from D perpendicular 
to it, then, as supplement, 
angle DEK= 179° to 2 rt. 

And so also', on the circle about 
right triangle DEK, 

arc DJl-179 0 1 

and, aS remainder of the semicircle, 
arc EK-lV 
And therefore 

chord DK—1VP5&, 
chord. 


where 


hypt. DE=*120 p . 

And so 

DK = 10 p 19', 

EK~W 


1. betw. c. DE~imV, 
ecc. rad. BjD=49 p 41'. 

And since 

sq. BD -sq. DK= sq. BK, 

we shall have 

BK~ 48 p 36' 

and, by subtraction, , 

BU=48 P 31'. . 

Again, since the regular moon’s elongation from the true sunwap 46°40', but 
tiie true moon’s elongation was 48°6' (so that the anomalistic difference has 
added 1°26’), let the moon, since it was near the epicycle’s apogee, be supposed 
at point 6. And with EO and BO joined, let BL be drawn from B perpendicular 
to EG. 

Since, then, 

angle BJ?L“1°26' 

«2°52' to 2 rt.' ! ‘ ’’ ' ' ' 

therefore also, on the circle about right triangle BED. 

, arc BL** 2? 52': . 
chord BL-20S9' 

where 

hypt. BE-i20>. 

And therefore 

BL-inr 


where 


at 

aid;'; 

And so 

where 


nemumsuu 


epic. rad. SG ! “5 P >5 / . 


hypt. EG=*l2Q>i 

and, on the circle about right triangle BQL, 

arc BIr=«26 0 34' 

And therefore 


and, by addition, 


angle BGL =26°34' to 2 rt., 

angle FB(?=29°20 / to 2 rt. ' 
= 14°43'. 


Therefore, on the epicycle, 

arc FG = 14°43', 

which is the moon’s distance to the true apogee. 

But since at the time of the observation the moon was 333°12' from the mean 
apogee, if we suppose the mean apogee at M and, joining MBN, drop EX from 
E perpendicular to it, then 

are QFM *26°48' 


the rest of the circle, and, by subtraction, 

arc FAf=12°6'. 


And so 


angle MBF** angle EBX = 12°5' 

; ■ .<*24°10' to2rt. 

And also, on the circle about right triangle BEX, 

arc EX=2i°lO'; 
chord EX =*25*7' 

where 


And therefore 



hypt. BB=120 P . 
BX-1Q»8' 
BB«48 P 31' 


1. betw. c, DEmlOrl?. 
Again, since it is assumed, i _-’. 

angle ABB - lit" toXrt., . . 
and it was proved V«V ' X‘‘.: ’ ’ 

angleBB^'«‘24*10 / ^2 rt. 

so that by subtraction 

angle ENB «= 156°50' to 2 rt., 
therefore also, on the circle abootright triable ENX, 

arc BX=» 156*60'; 

chordBX-UW 

wbere^ 


hypfc 
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And therefore 

.'. a 

where 

EX~VW, 

and 

1. betw. c. DE ~IG P 1V. : - 7 

Therefore the inclination of the straight Ym&MB through the mean apogee M 
to JV has again cut off FJV very nearly equal to DE, the line between theeentres. 

From several other observations we find that very nearly the same ratios re- 
sult, so that in this way the property of the epicycle’s inclination in the moon’s 
hypothesis is established. For on the one hand the revolution of the epicycle's 
centre takes place about the ecliptic’s centre E ; bn the other hand the epicycle’s 
diameter which defines the epicycle’s mean-apogee point no longer points to E, 
the centre of regular rotation, as for the other stars, but always points to N on 
the other side of E from D at a distance equal to DE, the line between the 
centres. 


6. How the Moon’s True Course is Gotten Geometrically 
from its Periodic Movements 

With these things demonstrated, it would be proper next to add how, for par- 
ticular courses of the radon, by taking the epochs of the mean movements We 
could find, from the elongation-number and the moon’s epieyclic number, the 
addition or subtraction to the mean longitudinal course due to the anomalistic 
difference. This determination is gotten geometrically from theorems like thoes 
we have already expounded. 

re we gave, let us suppose the same 
periodic movements, of. elongation 
and anomaly-— that is, for double 
the elongation, 90°30’, and for a- 
nomaly 333° 12* from the epicycle's 
apogee. Let us draw NX perpen- 
dicular, instead of EX,,taA$L in- 
stead of EL. And by the same 
means, with the angles at the cen- 
tre E given and the hypotenuses 
DE and NE given equal, it can ine 
shown that 

DKMimV, 
NXHimV 

where 

v ecc. red. £2>=49*41', 

epic. rad. B<7=5*15', ** h 

'c.'t and 

And, therefore, as we showed before 

2MC*' 48*36’, 

EE-mi't 

and,% subtraction, 

v • . ■ BX«48*26'. 



UX-fiX-dWh’ 


m 

And so, since 

; promrr 

sq. BX+sq. NX**i q. BN, 

we shall have in length 

BN-4BM 

where 

v ■ . . t .. ■ 

NX=10>W' 

And -therefore 

NX*. 25* 

where 

hypt. BN = 12Q*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BNX , , 

i 

arc NX^24- 0 S'. 

And so also 


angle NBX- angle FBM =24°3' to 2 rt., 



And therefore, on the epicycle, also 

; 

arc FM -12°V. 

But since the point G, the moon, is the remainder of the circle or 26°48' distant 
from the mean apogee M, therefore we shall have, by subtraction. 


arc FG=U°iT. 

And so also 

angle FB(?=14°47' 


=29 0 34' to 2 rt. 

An4 also, on the circle about right triangle OBL, 


are GL«29°34', 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 


arc BZ/ = 150°26'. 

And therefore , 

chord GX* 30*37', 
chord BL= 116*2' 

where 

hypt. BG- 120*. 

And so 

GL*=1 P 2Q', 

BL»5*5' 

where s 

epic. rad. « 5*15' 

and where it was proved 

BB« 48*81'; 

And therefore, by addition, 

BBL» 53*36' 

where 
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• QL~IW. 

And again since 

sql EBL+Bq. QL^sq. EG, 
therefore, we shall have in length 

EG^S&ZT, 


And so 


where 


<?L« 2*59’ 


hypt. £ 120**; 

and, on the circle about right triangle 

arc GL 52' 

And therefore, as the anomalistic difference 

angle GEL =2°52 to 2 it. 
= 1°26'. 

Which it was required to show. 


m 

vmm 


7. Construction of the Table of General Lunar Anomaly 

To have a methodical determination of the particular additipn-subti^ction s 
set out in a table, we have again used the sasae geometrical figures and Med out 
the table we constructed according to the simple hypothesis, with columns 
which readily correct for the second anomaly. For after the first two columns 
containing the numbers, we have added a third coiunpn containing the addition- 
subtractions corresponding to the anomalistic number for reducing this number, 
calculated by the mean passages from the mean apogee or M, to the true apogee 
or F. In the foregoing case of a distance between the moon and the eccentric’s 
apogee of 90°30', we showed the arc FM to bp 12°1' so that, although the moon’s 
distance from the mean apogee was only 333°12', its distance from the true 
apogee was 345°13'. It is with respect to this last number that the epicyclie ad- 
dition-subtraction for mean longitudinal movement must be tahemln brief, 
therefore, we have gotten the quantities of addition-subtraction, at convenient 
intervals of arc-length, for the other numbers of the moon’s distance, and we 
have put them in the third column beside the proper number. 

The fourth column contains the anomalistic differences due to the epicycle 
and already set out; here the greatest addition-subtraction comes to very nearly 
5°1' according to the ratio of 60» to 5 P 15'. The fifth column contains the excess 
amounts of the differences resulting from the second anomaly over those from 
the first, the greatest addition-subtraction from the second totaling 7£jr,ac* 
cording to the ratio of 60 to 8. And so the fourth column provides for the epicy- 
cle’s position at the eccentric’s apogee near the syzygies; but the fifth column 
c onsis ts of die excess amounts gotten from the anomaly produced at the ec- 
centric's perigee near the first and third quarters. . .? 

To find proportionately the parts of these excess amounts corresponding to 
the passages between these two positions on the eccentric, we hats 'added a 
sixth column containing the sixtieth part of that difference fm each number of 
elongation; and this must be added to the first anomaly's .addition-subtraction 
laid out in the fourth column. And we have gotten them in tins way: 



m 
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Let there be the moon’s eccentric ciiv 
ele ABC with centre D and diameter 
ADC on which let the eclipse’s centre E 
be taken. And with arc AB cut off and 
with the epicycle FOHK described about 
B, let EBF be drawn. By way of exam- 
ple, let the moon’s elongation be given as 
60° so that, for the same reasons already 
demonstrated, angle AEB is double the 
elongation of 120°. And let DL be drawn 
from D perpendicular to BE produced, 
and let GBKD be drawn through; let the 
straight line (in this case EMN) from 
the centre E to the moon be supposed 
tangent to the epicycle so as to have the 
greatest anomalistic difference; and let 
BM be joined. 

Now, since it is assumed 

angle AEB= 120° 

-240° to 2 rt, 

therefore, as supplement, 1 

angle DEL *» 120° to 2rt. 
And so, on the circle about right triangle DEL , 

arepL-120 8 , 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 

are EL**&y > . 

And therefore 

chord EL**Q0*, 
chord DL*m*W 

where 



And therefore 
where 
And 

therefore, in length, 
and, by subtraction, 
where 

And therefore 
wiior > 


hypt. DE=*12Q>. 

«Lfes5*10', 

DL~& 56' 

DB-HfilV, 

Afr*49»4i'. , 

Bq. BD*-aq. DL**en. BL; 

‘ ' ' ■ c . ■ ■ ! 

BEL~48?W, 
BEm4&4&' - 
qpi ®. tad. BM •*&&&* 

■ BM* I4m f ' • i 

*■ hjpti BEmlBQt; 


THBMlttORBT, 


, Nf •:;; ,y A . 

Therefore, as the angle which contains the greatest a nom al is tic difference, 
angle BEM <■> 13°48' to2rt. ’ 

■W* 

The anomalistic < 

5°1' produced at the apogee by 1 0 53\ But the complete difference up to the pea* 
gee is 2°39'. And therefore the difference of 1°53' will be 42°48 / to the greatest 
difference’s 60°. We shall put this 42*38' in the sixth column in the row with 'the 
number 120° which here indicates the distance Of the epicycle from the eccen- 


tric’s apogee. 

likewise for the other sections we have calculated by the same means .the 
parts so takeq, of the excess of one anomaly over the other, placing beside the 
proper numbers the sixtieth part of this excess corresponding to each one. And, 
of course, the whole 60 such parts have been put in a row with double the num- 
ber 90°, the elongation, for the resulting 180* is at the eccentric’s perigee. 

We have added a seventh column containing the latitudinal passages of the 
moon on a circle through the ecliptic’s poles corresponding to each part of the 
ecliptic; or, in other words, the arcs intercepted on the circle through .the eclip- 
tic’s poles between the ecliptic and the moon's oblique circle. And for this we 
have wed the same proof as that by which we calculated the arcs, on the circle 
through the equators poles, and which lie between the ecliptic and the equator. 
But in this case the arc on the great circle through the poles of the ecliptic and 
of the moon’s oblique circle, lying between the ecliptic and the northern or 
southern limit of the oblique circle, is very nearly 5°. For, according to both 
Hipparchus and ourselves in calculating the appearances pertaining to the 
northernmost and southernmost courses, the moon’s greatest passage was found 
to be just about that much on either ride of the ecliptic. Neariy til things per- 
taining to lunar observation, considered with respect to the stars and by means 
of instruments, agree with greatest latitudinal courses of this size. A&d things 
to be demonstrate! later will agree also. And thefollowing is the table of general 
lunar anomaly. 1 


'This table is fairly complicated and condensed, and Ptolemy’s explanation to not too cite. 
We shall here give a dearer and more analytical summary. 

In the first place, the first two columns are called “common numbers’’ because these num- 
bers play different roles for the different columns that follow. 

With reepect to column 3, columns l and 2 contain the numbers of am on the eccentric in- 
dicating toe distance of the epicycle’s oentre from the eccentric’s apogee. And column 3 ecm- 
tains toe corresponding addition-subtractipos to be made in toe moon’s distances from to e 
epicycle's mean apogee, in' order to determine its distance £rojm toe eptoycfe’a true apogee. 

into respect to column 4, columns 1 ana 2 contain thenumbers of spas on this eplcyclein- 
dicating toe toow’s distance from the epicycle’s true apogee. And column 4 contatoa toe 
oorreeponding addition^ub tractions iit longitude and latitude which Correct for the euodudy 
whan the epicycle is at the eccentric’s apogee. These last numbers correspond to toe additfcn- 
jfubtr&eticft* in the table of thelret lunar anomaly, but they are here givon their proper plane 
wfttia the general scheme of httiar anomalsv K 

With respect to oolumn 5, columns 1 and2 again cantata toe numbers of awn ta&to»4fl>> 
cyele todtofettog ton moon’s distances ham toe eptoyde’rtrue apogee. And column 6 «ontsH>s 
the tesrcqmndingndditionsnnbtrac^ in Jongitndedunto the second hmsf anwmaly vtao 
ik* stoarie is at the «»eatric's.perigoe, and whito am «iw and above those due. to. tv- 

to other' wmSTthafie am the diSerencm batman tog fimt and ssmlwafc 
iitapeet tg «*»>»«"" fi, mI«m I and 2 contain ton numbers of ana on toe' eocshtrto 
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8. Table of the General Lunar Xnoualt 


1 /' 


Addition — 
subtractions 

4 

Addition^ 

extractions 

6 

6 

Difference 


1 

^ 1 i 

Common 
( Numbers 

for distance 
from 
eccentric's 
apogee 

in longitude 
and latitude 
for 

epicycle 

Epicydic 

difference 

t in 
sixtieths 

• 

KH 

Northern 

0 

354 

0 

53 

0 

29 

0 

14 

0 

12 

4 

58 

.12 

348 

1 

46 

,0 

57 

0 

28 

0 

24 

4 

54 

limit 

’ 18 

342 

2 

39 

1 

25 

0 

42 

1 

20 

4 

45 


24 

336 

3 

31 

1 

53 

0 

56 

2 

16 

4 

34 


'W 

330 

4 

23 

2 

19 

1 

10 

3 

24, < 

. 4 

20 


36 

324 

5 

15 

2 

44 

1 

23 

4 

32 

4 

3 


42 

318 

6 

7 

3 

8 

1 

35 

6 

25 

3 

43 


48 

312 

6 

58 

3 

31 

1 

45 

,8 

18 

3 

20 


54 

306 

7 

48 

3 

51 

1 

54 

10 

22 

2 

56 


J60 

300 

8 

36 

4 

8 

2 

3 

12 

26 

2 

30 

* 

66 

294 

9 

22 

4 

24 

2 

11 

15 

5 

2 

2 


72 

288 

10 

6 

4 

38 

2 

18 

17 

44 

1 

33 


.78 

282 

10 

48 

4 

49 

2 

25 

20 

34 

1 

3 


84 

276 

11 

27 

4 

56 

2 

31 

23 

24 

0 

32 


80 

270 

12 

0 

4 

59 

2 

35 

26 

36 

0 

0 


93 

267 

12 

15 

5 

0 

2 

37 

28 

12 

0 

16 


96 

264 

12 

28 

5 

1 

2 

38 

29 

49 

0 

32 


99 

261 

12 

39 

5 

0 

2 

39 

31 

25 

0 

48 


102' 

>258 

12 

48 

4 

59 

2 

39 

33 

1 

1 

3 


105. 

255 

12 

56 

4 

57 

2 

39 

34 

37 

1 

17 


108 

252 

13 

3 

4 

53 

2 

38 

36 

14 

1 

33 


111 

249 

13 

6 

4 

49 

2 

38 

37 

50 

1 

48 


114 

246 

13 

9 

4 

44 

2 

37 

39 

26 

2 

2 


117 

243 

13 

7 

4 

38 

2 

35 

41 

2 

2 

16 


120 

240 

,13 

4 

4 

32 

2 

32 

42 

38 

2 

30 


123 

237 

12 

59 

4 

25 

2 

28 

44 

3 

2 

43 


126 

234 

12 

50 

4 

16 

2 

24 

45 

28 

2 

56 


129 

231 

12 

36 

4 

7' . 

2 

20 

46 

53 

3 

8 


132 

228 

12 

16 

3 

57 

2 

16 

48 

18 

3 



135 

225 

11 

54 

8 

46 

2 

11 

49 

32 

3 

32 


138 

222 

11 

29 

3 

35 

2 

5 

50 

45 

3 

43 


141 

219 

11 

2 

3 

23 

1 

58 

51 

69 

3 

53 


144 

216 

10 

33 

3 

10 

1 

51 

53 

12 

4 

3 


147 

213 

10 

0 , 

2 

57 

1 

43 

54 

3 

4 

11 


150 

210 

9 

# 

2 

43 

,,i . 

35 

54 

54\ 

4 

Wvm 


153 

207 

8 

7, 

38 

2 

28 

1 

27 

55 : 

45 

. 4 

27 


156 

204 

48 

2 

13 

1 

19 

56 

36 

4". . 

34 


159 

201' i 

6 

56 

1 . 

57 

i 

11 

57 

15 

4 

40 


162 

108 

6 i 

3 

1 

41 

1 

2 

57 - 

55 

4 

45 

, 

165 

195 

5 

8 

1 

25 

0 

52 

58 

35 

4 

50 


168 

192 

L 4. 

11- 

1 

9 

0 

42 

59 

. 4 

4 

54 


m' 

189 

r 8 

12 

0 

52 

0 

81 

69 

26 

4 

68 ■ 


1*4 

•186 

r 2 ‘ 

11 ' 

0 

35 

0 

21 

80 

87 

49 

■ 4 

58 


1' 

T8T 

:“'l ' 

7 

0 

18 

0 

10 

59 

4 

89 

Sovtktm 

' b 


6 

‘.M. i ' 

6 

b 

D 

60/1 

0 

5 

0 

. Um f/ 
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9. On Genbhal Calculations of the Moon . , 

Now whenever we wish, by means of this tabula? set up, to calculate the lunar 
anomaly we take the moon’s mean movements, for the date in question in Alex- 
andria, and we take them in longitude, elongation, anomaly, and latitude in tike 
way we have shown. Always doubling the first number of elongation calculated, 
and subtracting a whole circle from the product if we can, we carry the result to 
this Table of Anomaly. We then add the degrees in the third column correspond- 
ing to it to the mean degrees of anomaly, if the number doubled runs up to 180°; 
but, if it exceeds 180°, we subtract it. Again we carry the resulting true number 
of anomaly to this same table, and we note down the addition-subtraction cor- 
responding to it in the fourth column, and also the corresponding difference in 
the fifth column. 

After this we again carry the double of the number indicating the mean elon- 
gation to the same first two columns ; and, as many sixtieths in the sixth col umn 
as correspond to it, just so many do we take of the difference from the fifth 
column which we have already noted down. We always add the result to the 
addition-subtraction we found in the fourth column. If the true anomalistic 
number is not above 180°, we subtract this sum from the mean longitude and 
latitude; but, if it is above 180°, we add it. Of the two resulting numbers we take 
the one in longitude and add it to the mean position calculated at the epoch; 
and whatever it comes out to, we shall say the moon is truly at that place. 

We carry the latitudinal number, computed from the northern limit, to this 

indicating the distances of the epicycle’s centre from the eccentric’s apogee. And oohunn 8 
contains the corresponding differences between the first anomaly and the general anomaly 
when the moon lies on the tangent from the earth to 

the epicycle or when the epicydic addition-subtrac- 
tion is greatest. But these differences are here ex- 
pressed in terms of the greatest difference among 
them, which is taken as 60. It is then assumed that, for 
all practical purposes, the ratio of a difference for a 
given position of the epicycle to the greatest difference 
when the epicycle is at the eccentric’s perigee is the 
same for all positions on the epicycle. In other words, 
taking the eccentric about O and the Centre of the 
ecliptic E, and drawing equal epicycles at the apogee 
and perigee, A and C, and another equal epicycle at t, 
chance position B, let the tangents from Eto the three 
epicycles be drawn, and let equal arcs LR, MS, and 
NT be taken from their apogees. Then Ptolemy is as- 
suming that, for all practical purposes, we can use the 
following proportion: 

angle CffF — angle Al?/) : , 
angle BE0 — angle AED : : ' 
angle NET — angle LER : 
angle SEM — angle LER. 

N ow, column 6 gives us the first ratio to. different po- 
sitions of B. And therefore, knowing the differences 

between angle NET end angle LER, for different lengths of LR and TN, from column we 
can find the differences between angle SEM and angle LER. 

With respect to oqlwnn 7, columns 1 and 2 contain the numbers of the arcs of the mock's 
oblique circle, beginning at the northern limit and ending at the southern. And oolumn 7 coa- 
tate the corresponding slumbers of arcsinteroepted on circles through tbe polai of the edip- 
tjta, between theediptio and the moos’* obhquedrcl*. 
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same table. And whatever number of degrees in latitude iathe seventh column 
correspond to it, by just so many is the moon’scentre disiknt from the ecliptic 
along the great circle drawn through the ecliptic’s poles, if 'thenumter eatsried 
k in the first IS rows, this distance is to the north of the ecliptic; but ifitkin 
the rows below, the distance is to the Bouthof the ecliptic. The first column of 
numbers embraces the movement from north to South, and the second column 
the movement from south to north. .. 


10 . That no, Appreciable Difference is Produced at the Syzyqibs 
by the Moon’s Eccentric Circle 


Now, it is reasonable for some to suspect that at times an appreciable differ* 
enoe occurs at die conjunctions, full moons, and eclipses accompanying them, 
because of the moon’s eccentric circle. For the epicycle’s centre does not always 
fall exactly on the eccentric’s apogee at these periods, but can miss it to the ex- 
tent that the return of the epicycle’s centre to the eccentric’s apogee is effected 
at the mean syzygies, but true conjunctions and full moons are taken with the 
anomaly of each of the two luminaries. Therefore we shall try and show that this 
difference can produce no error worth mentioning in the appearances at the 
syzygies, even if the difference due to the circle’s eccentricity is neglected. 

For let ABC be the moon’s eccentric circle with centre D and diameter ADC 


on which let the point E be taken as 
the ecliptic’s centre and F on the side 
opposite D as the centre of epicyclic 
inclination. And with arc AB cut off 
from the apogee A, let the epicycle 
OHL be described about B, and let 
BD and GBE and also BLF be joined. 

Now, the magnitude of the anom- 
aly can differ in two ways from that 
proper to the epicycle’s position at the 
apogee A; (1) by cutting off a greater 
angle at E because of its position to- 
wards the perigee, and (2) by having 
toe diameter through the mean apo- 
gee and perigee not directed to the 
colter E but to the point F. 

The difference due to the first cause 



is greatest whan the moon’s anomalistic difference is greatest; and that due to 
the second cause, when the moon is at toe epicycle’s apogee or perigee. There- 
fore it is evident that, when the difference due to the first causels {greatest, then 
that due to toe second will be entirely negligible because the moon on the tan- 
gents to the epicycle makes very little difference in the addition-subtraction; 


and it is evident that the true syzygy will possibly differ from the mean by as 


much as the anomalistic differences of both himinariesput together; either by 
addition or by subtraction. But when (according to theseoond oause) toe differ- 
ence in inclination is the greatest, then the difference froth toefirst^dtejs ntjg- 
Ijgibje because the entire anomaly is either noth^g br yerylitlle ^^ the mtmm 
i**i toe epieycie’s apogee or perigee; and the tnm sysygy wjjtfdiffar from ti*e 
' mean sysygy by the difference of solar anomaly alone, r $ «•>. ,*»» 



AJSBeontaina 14*48', the double of the 7*24' of the two together. And tet the 
tangent EH from E to the epicycle be (hewn, and the perpendicular BH be 
joined; and also let DM be drawn from D perpendicular to BE. , 

■ Since, then, 


angle AEB~U°4&' 


•*29*36' to 2 rt., 

therefore also, on the circle about right triangle DEM, 

\ arc 29*36', 

and. as remainder of the semicircle, 

• 

are EM- 160*24'. 

And 

chord DM- 30*39', 
chord EM-1WI' 

where 

hypt. DE-12B>. 

And so 

DM-&38’, 

EM -WW 

where 

1. betw. c. D2?=» 10 p 19' 

and 

ecc. rad. jBZ)*»49 p 41'. 

And since 

! 

aq. BD-aq. DM-aq. BM, 

therefore, in length, 

BM- 49*37', 

and, by addition, 

BME-WW’ 

where 

epic. rad. BH—SPlV. 

And therefore 




where 

hyptBff-liS^j 

and, on the circle about right triangle BEfL, ... 

arc £ff«lO®0*. 

And therefore, as the angle of greatest anomalistic difference, 


angle BEH* 10*8' to 2 rt. 


, «5*3' - ■ <> 

instead of the 5*1' produced when theepicyiele is at the apogee A. Therefore 
from this cause the anomalistic difference diverges by 2', which ia saorror of lads 

„than Ks'of anhour. 

*.■ 4 ‘A, >:*-Y v 


m vmjwx 


■ (2) Again let the moon be supposed at 
h the mean perigee, so that angle AEB 
dearly contains very nearly the double 
of the sun’s anomaly alone, that is 4°46'. 
And with EL joined in a figure similar to 
the last, let the perpendiculars LN, DM, 
and FX be dropped from L, D, and F to 
BE produced. And, just as before, since 
angle at B=4°46' 

=9°32' to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circles about right tri- 
angles EDM and EFX, 

arc DM = arc FX** 9°32'. 

And, as remainders of semicircles, 
arc EM - arc EX — 170°28\ 


And therefore 

chord DM = chord FX= 9 P 58', 
chord EM = chord £X*»119 P 35' 

where 

hypt. DE- hypt. BF=120 P . 

And so 

DM=FX»0 P 51', 
EM=EX= 10 p 17' 

where 

DE=EF** 10 p 19' 

and 

ecc. rad. DB=49 P 41'. 

And since 

sq. BD -sq. DM =sq. BM, 

therefore, in length, 


DM 5=9 49 p 41'. 

And so 

BB=59 P 58' 

and, by addition, 

BZ=70 P 15' 

where 


And, in the same way also, 


hypt. BFn70 p 15'. 

And 


BF:FX::BL:LN 

BF:BX::BL: BN. 

And so 



and, by subtraction, 

' ' ' y .< , 

WMTO • ' •' 


BNn&W> 
EN**M?4Z f 
epic. rad. BLm&l& 
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audit wksproved 

• BEmS^SS 1 . 

And since, therefore, the hypotenuse EL differs inappreciably from 64*43', it is 
inferred that 

where 4 

hypt. EL*‘12D>; 

and that, on the circle about righttri&ngle ELN, 

arc LAT*0°8'. 

And, therefore, angle BEL, by which the moon differs because of the inclination 
to F, will also be 0°8' to 2 right angles' 360°, or 0*4'. 

So in this case the moon’s anomalistic difference has diverged by 4', which 
produces no appreciable error in the appearances at the syzygies, and hardly 
amounts to % of an hour. And it is not extraordinary for such an error to occur 
often in the observations themselves. 

We have added all this, hot because it is impossible to calculate these differ- 
ences along with the examination of the syzygies, but because there is no ap- 
preciable error for us in the proofs by means of the lunar eclipses we have set 
out, even if we have not used the hypothesis of eccentricity in the developed 
form we give it in what follows. 

11. On the Moon’s Parallaxes 

Now, the means used in getting the true passages of the moon would be gen- 
erally speaking these: Since in the case of the moon it turns out that the appar- 
ent passage is not sensibly the same as the true passage (because, as we said, the 
earth does not have the ratio of a point to the radius of the .moon’s sphere) it 
would be necessary, and consequent, both for other appearances and especially 
for those observed about the solar eclipses, to get the measure of the parallaxes 
from which one will be able to determine the passages considered from the ob- 
server’s eye — that is, from some part of the earth’s surface— by means of the 
true passages conceived with respect to the centre of the earth and ecliptic; and, 
conversely, to determine the true passages by means of the apparent. 

Since it is a necessary condition of this research that the particular magni- 
tudes of tire parallaxes cannot be worked out without one’s having as given the 
ratio of the linear distance nor the ratio of the linear distance without .some 
parallax’s being given, it is clear that in the case of those stars having no sensible 
parallax (that is, those with respect to which the earth is in the ratio of a point) 
getting the ratio of the distance would be impossible. But only in the case of 
those which display a parallax, as the moon, would it be posable to find the 
ratio of the distance by means of some first-given parallax, because aparallactio 
observation can be gotten hi itself, but not the size of the distance. 

Now, Hipparchus made this examination chiefly from the sun. Since, from 
certain other incidents of the sun and moon about which we shall give an ac- 
count later on, it follows that when the linear distance for one of the luminaries 
is gtven the distance for the other is also given, he tides by conjecturing the sun’s 
distance to demonstrate the moon’s. He first supposes the am to display only 
least sensible paralax in order to get its distance. And tbta by means of tiro 
sets* eclipee reeorded by him, from calculations with the sun— first as if dia- 
ptayingnoseKadbleparallax and secondly as if displaying a sufficient parallax— 
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he arrives at the ratios of the lunar distance, different for eachiof tfae ee h y pothe w 
aes, although not only is the magnitude of toe sun’s parallax altogether in doubt 
but also whether it displays any parallax at all • ■> .ft ,.«/■ 

'.IK'I 

12. On the Construction of an Instrument 
for Determining Parallaxes 

To record nothing unclear in this research,, we built an instrument by which 
we could observe as accurately as possible hownauch and by hdwtgreat a dfe 
tance from the zenith on the great circle through the moon and the horizon’s 
poles the moon displays a parallax. '-.,f 

We made two four-sided rods, not less than four cubits in length in order, to 
divide them into a great many parts, and proportionate, in compass so as not to 
he bent by their length, but to be extended very .true and in a straight line on 
each of their sides. Then we drew straight lines on each of them in the middle of 
the wider side. At each end of one of the rods on the centre line we put small 
square right prisms equal and parallel, each having a hole placed exactly inihe 
middle— ‘the one for the eye having a small hole, the one for the moon a larger 
hole — so that, when an eye is placed at the prism with the smaller hole, the 
whole moon can appear through the other hole in a straight line with it. 

Then we bored evenly each of the rods on the centre line near one of their 
extremities; in the case of the rod with the prisms, near the extremity bearing 
the prism with the larger hole. Through them both we fitted an axle so the sides 
of the rods with the lines would be bound together as if by a centre; the rod with 
the prisms could thus be turned in any direction without wobbling. The other 
rod, the one without prisms, we fixed on a base. On the centre line of each rod 
we took points equidistant from the lower extremities and as fax as posable from 
the axle-centre, dividing the line so defined on the fixed rod into 60 parts and 
each of these into as many as possible. And' on the back of this same rod, near its 
extremities, we placed small prisms having their sides in the same direction: in a 
straight line with each other and everywhere equidistant from that same centre 
line, so that the rod could be stood straight and without inclination to the hori- 
zon’s plane by hanging a plumb-line through them. ... 

Having the meridian line already established in a plane parallel to the hori- 
zon’s, we stood the instrument upright in a shadowless place sb that the faces of 
the rods, where they were joined together by the axle, were turned to the south 
parallel to the meridian line, and so that the rod with the base stood straight 
without inclination and fixed without deviation, while the other rod could be 
revolved around the axle in the plane of the meridian, subject to tightening. We 
added also another small thin rod, fitted on straightfor revolving onashorfc ptfi 
atthe lowerend of the graduated line. And we anticipated the greatest sweep of; 
the equidistant endef the other rod’s Mne bo that the third tod, on being revofvod. 
with it, could shew the distance between the two extremitiesin terms Of a chord. 

* Then, in the following manner, we make observations of. the moon at ite pae- 
EKges on the meridian about the tropic points of the ecliptic^'amOe in these posi- 
tion* the great circles through the poles of toe horizon atodthe Osntosfof tito 
moon are very nearly the same as those thaws through the poiez>ofr the eolqrtiO. 
nfth respect to whioh the moon's latitudinal passagea toe observed;- toe truflr 
-sMsmceirom toe zenith c&n,there£»;>re, be gotten immediately fMMfeaaitly.TarN?». 
mg toe rod with the prism* to*ards to# moon in its psasagto1to.tito>mjpii%d|| 
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udtiliie Centrewassigbted* through-betb hdesat the centre of the huger one; 
and Riaffldng,to the fiiw^aaII'rod the distance between the ends of the stnright 
Bstesohtheother rods And applying.itta the line of theupright rod which had 
been cut into 60 parts,we foundouthow many partethe chord tfthkdistanoe 
has to the 60. of the radius ofthe circle described by the revolution in themerkU 
iaaplane.And getfciagthe arc subtended, by a chord ofauch length; we thus 
had the arc by which the moon’s apparent' centre was- distant from t he zenith 
along the great circle drawn through the poles of the horizon and tide apparent 
centre— a great circle which at that time was the same as the meridian through 
the poles of the equator and of the ecliptic. 

For observing the moon’s greatest latitudinal passage, we used to sight it 
especially when it was at the summer tropic point and again at the northern- 
most limit of the moon’s oblique circle; This was done because around these 
points for some distance sensibly the same latitudinal passage is determined and 
because the moon, at those times being near the zenith in the parallel of Alex- 
andria where we made the 1 observations, has very nearly the same apparent 
position as true position. . In every case the moon’s centre was observed in these 
passages to be very nearly 2)4° from the zenith so that, from this examination, 
its greatest latitudinal passage on either side of the ecliptic is demonstrated to 
be 5°. And this is almost exactly the difference between the 23°51' t the are from 
the equator to the summer tropic print, and the 80°68' from the zenith to the 
equator in Alexandria less 2J^°* 

But for getting the inquiry into the parallaxes done, we again in the same way 
observed the moon about the winter tropic for reasons already given and be- 
cause also (being at that time away from the zenith by a similar passage along 
the meridian) it provides a greater and more easily observed parallax. And, from 
many parallaxes observed by us in such passages, we shall again set out one by 
means of which we shall at onceboth present the manner of calculation and 
demonstrate the otto things as immediate oonsequeacea. 

13. Demonstration or the Moon’s Distances 

For we observed the mocm culminating in the year 20 of Hadrian, Egyptian- 
wise Athyr 13, 5+H+H equatorial hours after noon, as the sun was about to 
set; its centre appeared to us throughthe instrument ata distance of (50+V£+ 
H+H 2) 0 from the zenith., The distance on the smalllightrod was, 30 +H+|{* 
parts to the 60 parts of the radius of the circle of revolution, and a chord of this 
length subtends an arc of (50+ Ji+I Kz)°« But the time from the epochs in 
the year 1 of Nabonassar, up to this observation, is 882 Egyptian years, 72 dafov 
and 5+%+M equatorial hours jimpty considered, but 5)4 hours accuracy 
considered. And at this tinje we n$cl the suit’s meanposition to be 7*31' .wifbip 
the Balance, but its true posrabn the moon’siheanpositibnto be 

25*44' within the Archer, its elongation 78*13', its distance from the epicycle’s 
mean apogee 262*20', and its distanc^frqm the northern limit of latitude 3S4W? 
Therefore the anomalistic difference taSrin dut of the proper table all along the 
line added on 7*26', so that at that hour the mood's tTOe pcdition% khgkude 
whs 3*10' within the Goat, in l&titri&'bn ith Oblique circle 2*6'from the northern 
limit, and 4*50' north of the ecliptic along the circle through tireed^tie's p^Ba, 
thtovery nearly culminating. • • 

*,■ But 8W within the Goat ie 2*WiZ©uth of the equator along that same 
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circle. And tie equator is 30°58' from the zenith in Alexandria, mid likewise 
waft of it. Therefore the moon’s centre was truly 49*48' from the zenith, but 
it appeared to be 50°55' from it. Therefore the moon displayed a p arallax, for 
the distance at this passage, of 1°7' along the great circle drawn through the 
moon and the horizon’s poles, its true position being 49*48' from the zenith. 

. Now that this is clear, in the plane of the circle through the horizon’s poles 
and the moon let the following great circles 
be drawn concentric: the earth’s great circle 
AB; that through the moon’s centre at the 
observation, CD; and the circle EF6H to 
which the earth has the ratio of a point. 

And let K be the common centre of them 
all, and RACE the straight line through the 
zenith points. And let the moon’s true posi- 
tion be supposed at the point D 49°48' from 
the zenith as in the preceding instance ; and 
let KDO and ADH be joined. Moreover, 
from A, which is the observer’s eye, let AL 
be drawn perpendicular to KB, and AF 
parallel to KG. 

It is clear that the moon displays a par- 
allax of arc GH for those observing from A, 
so that 

arc GH — 1°7' 

as gotten by observation. But since arc FH is not appreciably greater than GH 
because of the whole earth’s being in the ratio of a point to the circle EFGH, 
therefore 

arc FGH M*7'. 

And so, again because the point A is indistinguishable from the centre with re- 
spect to circle FH, 

angle FAff— 1*7' 

-2*14' to 2 rt. 

And 

angle ADL — angle FAH — 2*14' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, on the circle about right triangle ADL, 

arc AL* 2*14', 
chord AL =2 P 21' 

where 

hypt. AZ)-120 P . 

And DL is indistinguishably less than AD. Therefore 

LL-120» 

where 

AL«2»21'. 

. Again, since it is assumed 

arc CZ>» 49*48', 

therefore, being at the centre, 

angle CKD -49*48'. 

i —99*31' to 2rt. 
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And so, cm tiie circle about righttriaugle ALK, 

arc AL«99 8 36', 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 



arc L£-80°24'. 

And therefore 

chord AL*91 P 39', 
chord AL«77 p 27' 

where 

hypt. AK =■= 120 p . 

And so 

where, as the earth’s radius, 

AL«0 p 46 / , 

KL~OW f 


But it was shown that 

£L=120 P 

where 

II 

and therefore 

DL= 39 p 8' 

where 

AL=0 P 46\ 

And, of the same parte, 

and, as the earth’s radius, 

kl=ow' 

AK= l p . 


Therefore the whole line KLD y embracing the moon’s distance at the observer 
tion, will be 39 p 45' to the l p of AK, the earth’s radius. 

Now that this has been shown, let there be the moon’s eccentric circle ABC 
with centre D and diameter ADC, on which 

let there be the ecliptic’s centre E, and the 
epicycle’s point of inclination F. With the 
epicycle GHKL drawn about the point B, 
let the straight lines GBHE, BD, and BKF 
be joined. And let the moon in this obseiv 
vation be supposed at the point L. Let LB 
and LB be joined, and let line DM be drawn 
from point 2>; and FN from point F, both 
perpendicular to BE. 

Since, then, at the time of the observa- 
tion tiie number of the elongation was 
78°13', therefore, through things already 
seen, 1 ' * • c 

angle AEB « 166°26', 
and, as supplementary angles, 
angle FEN *» angle DEM ■=>28°34' 

■ * ».47 e 8' to2*ti A\ 

And so, on circles about these right tri- 
angles '''’-i- 1 ' >>' 



BO 

; .Ttfoianr -mr 
arc DM *a» v ;• 

because 

DE**EFf‘ ' ;if ■" -i" 

and 

arc BM— arc B2V- lS^. 

And therefore 

1 ! J ^ 1 W V V 


chord DM -chord PN+WW 

and 

chord EM —chord BB — 110 p 

where 

hypt. DB -hypt. BF - 120 p . 

And so 

DAf-FB— 408', 
EM=EN~9W 

where 

DB-BF-KFW' 

and 

ecc. rad. BD— 49 p 41'. 

And since 

sq. BD -sq. DM— sq. BM, 

we shall have, in length, 


BM-49 p 31’, 

and likewise 

and, by subtraction, 

BB— 40 p 4’ 

BA r -30 p 37' 

where 

FB-4 p 8 / , 

And since 



AUU D1UUC 

sq. BN 4-sq. F1V— sq. BF, 

we shall have, in length, 

hypt. BF- 30^54'. 


And so 


FN-16& 

Where 

hypt. BF—120**; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BEN, 

, arc FN « 15°21'. 

And therefore 

angle FB2V -15°21 # to 2 rt. 

H7°40'. 

Therefore, on the epicycle, \ 

arc HK-rW. 

Again, since themoon was, 262°20' from the epicycle’s mean-: 
time of tire observation, and dearly tine addition to the semicirdehdr SSW fym 
the mean perigee JC, therefore also - ^ ^ 

*ii: .-V aac BL— 82°20', 

and, by addition, 
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arc HAL -90°. 


in 


1 1 ii 

Therefore 
And go, since it i 
where 


angle HBL-rt angle, 
i shown that 

BE -40*4' 
ecc. tad. BD-4»*41' 


sod 

epic. tad. BL«5*15', 

and since 

sq. BL-f-sq. BE «*sq. EL, 

W6 shall also have, in length, 

EL- 40*25'. 

The moon's linear distance at the observation is hence 40*25' to the assumed 
5*15' of the epicycle's radius BL; to the 60* of EA, the radius from the earth's 
centre to the eccentric’s apogee; and to the 39*22' of EC, the radius from the 
earth’s centre to the eccentric’s perigee. 

But it was shown that the moon’s distance at the observation (that is, the 
straight line EL) was 39*45' to the 1* of the earth’s radius. And, therefore, the 
straight line EA or the mean distance at the sysygies is 59* ; and EC or the mean 
distance at the first and third quarters is 38*43'; and the epicycle’s radius 5*10' 
to the 39*45' of the straight line EL, or the moon’s distance at the observation. 
Which things it was required to show. 

And now that the moon’s distances have been shown in the manner described, 
it would nest be in order to demonstrate at the same time the sun’s distance too, 
since it is readily accessible geometrically if, in addition to the moon’s distances 
at the sysygies, there should be given the magnitudes of the angles at the eye in 
the sysygies, subtended by the diameters of the sun, moon, and shadow. 


14. On the Magnitude or the Apparent Diameters or the Son, Moon, 
and Shadow during the Sysygies 

Of the methods for such an inquiry, we rejected all those which measure these 
luminari es by means of waterclocks or the rimes of equatorial ascensions, be- 
cause of the impossibility of getting what is proposed by such means. But con- 
structing ourself the four-cubit rod dioptra described by Hipparchus, 1 and 
malting observations with it, we find the sun's diameter everywhere contained 
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by very nearly the same angle with no variation worthy of mention resulting 
from its distances. But we find the moon’s diameter contained by the same angle 
as the sun’s, then, only when during thefull moons it is at itB greatest rHafamm 
from the earth, being at the epicycle’s apogee; and not when.it is at the nieah 
distance as in the hypotheses of older astronomers. Moreover, we also found 
these angles a good deal smaller than those handed down, and that without 
using the measurement op the rod, but by calculating with lunar eclipses. For 
it was easy to see when each of the diameters subtends the same angle, from the 
fact that no comparative measurement is available in such a situation. But how 
large they were seemed very doubtful to us since, even when the comparison is 
greatest in the to-and-fro movements of the covering width along the length 
from the eye to the prism, it can be off the true one. J^pt once the moon at its! 
greatest distance appeared to make an angle, at the eye equal to the sun’s, byi 
means of the lunar eclipses observed at that distance we calculated the angle' 
subtended by the moon, and immediately we had that of the sun alsoi. And, 
again, by two eclipses set out below, we shall render the method of this general 
theory very understandable. 

For in the year 5 of Nabopollassar (which is the year 127 of Nabonasear, 
Egyptianwise Athyr 27-28 at the end of the eleventh hour) the moon began to 
be eclipsed in Babylon; and the greatest extent of the eclipse was \i of the di- 
ameter, from the south. Since, then, the beginning of the eclipse took place 5 
seasonal hours after midnight, and the middle very nearly 6 hours after mid- 
night which in Babylon amounted to 5+14+H equatorial hours because of the 
sun's true position's being 27°3' within the Ram, therefore it is, clear that the 
middle of the eclipse, when the greatest part of the diameter fell within the 
shadow, took place in Babylon 5+J4+H equatorial hours after midnight, but 
in Alexandria only 5 hours after. And the total time from the epoch amounts to 
126 Egyptian years, 86 days, and 17 equatorial hours simply considered, but in 
terms of mean solar days 16+}4+% equatorial hours. The moon’s mean longi- 
tudinal passage was thus 25°32' within the Balance, and its true position 27°S'; 
also it was 340°7' from the epicycle’s apogee and 80°40' from the northern limit 
of the oblique cirde. And it is evident that, when the moon’s centre (the moon 
now being near its greatest distance) is 9)4° along the oblique circle from the 
nodes, end when the shadow’s centre lies on the great circle drawn through the 
pipon at right angles to the oblique circle, in which position the greatest obscura- 
tions take plaqe, then.a quarter of.,the diameter falls within. the shadow. 

Again, in the year 7 of Cambyses (which is the year 225 of Nabonassar, 
Egyptianwise Phamenoth 17-18 one hour before midnight) the rbqon was 
eclipsed in Babylon to the extent ofahalf of its diameter fromJhe north! There- 
fore the eclipse also tookplace in Alexandria very nearly 1 +H+M equatorial 
hqum before' midnight. And the total time from the epoch amounts to 224 
^rptian years,166 days, afid 10-^ equatorial hours amply considered, but 9+ 
J&fK hours accurately considered, because of the sun’s being lS*^ within, the 
Grab, And so the moon ’smean longitudinal position was 20°22' within the Cost, 
but its true one 18°14 , ; alsoit was28°5' from the epicycle’s apogee, and 262°l2' 
from the oblique circle’s northern limit. Therefore it is evident that, when the 
mooh’seentre (the moth being hear the same greatest distance) is 7^° along 

ase.tke Straight Uaes drawn train it to the moving prism CD through its ride edges can oon- 
trin the whets apparent diameter of the sun, touching it atite extremities.?’ 
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the oblique cfccfefrcfm the nodes, and the dhadofw’s cetee has the posits He 
juft described iritii sespeet to the, moon’* eehtte* one half of the mocmVdiaime- 
ter falls within the shadow. 1 / ■ 

But if the moon's centre is 9%^&long the oblique circle from the nodes, it is 
0°48J# from the ecliptic along the great circle drawn throng itself at right 
angles to the oblique circle. And when it is 7 %° along the oblique circle from the 
nodes, it is 0°40%' from the ecliptic along the great circle drawn through itself 
at right angles to the oblique circle. Since, then, the difference between the two 
eclipses embraces a quarter of the moon's diameter, and since the difference be- 
tween the two distances of its centre from the ecliptic, that is from the shadow’s 
centre, is (7 +%+W't therefore it is evident the whole diameter of the moon 
subtends an arc of a great circle amounting to 0°31}^'. 

It is immediately easy to see that the radius of the shadow at the moon’s 
greatest distance subtends 0°40%'. For, when the moon’s centre was that dis- 
tance from the shadow’s centre, it was tangent to the shadow’s circle, half of the 
moon’s diameter being eclipsed. And the shadow’s 
radius is very little less than 2% times as great 
as the moon’s radius whichis 0°15%'. By means of 
several other such observations we got very nearly 
these same magnitudes, and we have used them 
for other things about eclipses. We now use one 
of them which Hipparchus also followed, for the 
demonstration of the sun’s distance to be made 
in this same way, since the circles intercepted by 
the cones on the sun, moon, and earth are not 
appreciably different from the great circles them- 
selves described on those spheres and their dia- 
meters. 1 

15. On the Sun’s Distance and Demon-: 

STRATIONB RELATED THERETO 

Now that these things are given, and seeing that 
the moon’s greatest distance is 64 p 10' to the l p of 
the earth’s radius because it has been shown the 
mean distance is 59 p and the epicycle’s radius 
5*10', let us find out also how great is the sutfi 
distance. 

For let there be the great circles of the spheres 
in the same plane: ABC the sun’s with centre D, 
EFO the moon’s at its greatest distance with oS&i 
tre B;mA KLM the earth’s with centre N. Of the 
planes through the centres, let AXC be that wo* 
taihiflfcthe earth’s and the sun’s, and ANC that 
containing the sun'saad the moon’fc Let there bo 
the coritnsoa axis DHNX; and let there be the par- 
allel lines through tim pointsof tatogency, dearly 
equal to the dia^ters as far as the senses are con- 
*Tbis demonstration in *11 its details for the esse of (he moon is given by Aristarchusttt^ 
<m As Sim and Dutance* 4 
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owned: that of the sun’s circle, ADC; that of the mocnVr circle, EHOj that 
of the earth's circle, KNM; and OPR of the shadow** circle into which the 
moon falls at its greatest distance. And so 1 ' 1 

HN^NP-QiPW 

where, as earth's radius, 

LN- 1*. 

Then it is required to find what ratio the line DN, the sun's distance, has 
to LN, the earth’s radius. 

Now let EOS be produced. And since we have shown that the moon's 
diameter at the given greatest distance in the sysygies subtends an are 
of 0°31'20* on the circle drawn through the moon about the earth's centre, it 
follows that 


angle EATG-O^l^ 

and, as half of it, 

angle HNG**0°SV20” to 2 rt. 
And so, on the circle about right triangle HON, 

arc OH -*0 0 81'2Q* 
and, as remainder of the semicircle, 

arc HN =» 179°28'40*\ 

And therefore 

chord Gff «0*32'48' 

where 

diam. ON = 120* 

a nd 

chord HN ^ 120*. 

And so also 

Gff«Q*17'33* 

where 

HN- 64*10' 

fliid 

earth’s rad. MN = 1*. 

But since, very nearly, 

PR : OH : : 2*86' : 1*, 
therefore >• 


Therefore 

where 

But 

because 


Ffi-0*4fi'38'. 
OH+PR -1*3'11* 
MN- 1*. 
HS+PR-2*, 


■ ■ ■ • HS+PR-2MN^ 

Wat, as we said; they arts ah parallel, alnd .*■: ' < 

,*-,*• . NP-HN. 

And therefore, by subtraction, - ■ 

' V .-. ■ - j 

WhOBS'' •*., i: ( ■ 's’ 1 • .<>! : r • • ’ 1 


h • t ' 'M* 



And ' 

Tmmme&r, v 

Therefore *W» 

SW : <?£ : s«ffj DN : DH 

and, by subtraction, 

, W/«0»>66'49? 

v* , * . . ; r » . (ljl 

Whew i. 


Aa4 ® *** 4 " bn dto, m a*w*ikum, 
wbm DK.ai» 

and 

HN*Qi»io f 

And since likewise it was shown that 1 

where 

rh~\Pid'3&’ 

and since 


therefore 

UN :PR::NX <PX, 

and, by subtraction, 

PZ«0»4S'38* ) 

where 

ATP«0»14'22* 

/ And therefore 

ATJT-R 

i i ’ J 

4 ■ 

nhere 1 

P^T^203p50', 

,Mr»268" 

and 

, Aip-e^io' 

TW«e, tothelofthe .££££*! IT 
mean distance ia the sysygies fc 59 ttausli.^ioio!* ^^ndcd that the mooa’i 
to the vector of the JE3RZ££t, “ * “» *« «» tarth'e ct4 

~ ay “* 

» 

and » 

moon's tad. QH^&n'ss* 

< i 

whew 

jBW «-*04» 16* 

t I 

‘.f i , , 

toddtow. 

wrthhwd,lw-i», * 

' 

flW :flff tsDNiGD, 
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therefore, having shown 

IW-12M*, ■ 

we ahull also have 

sun's rad.C'Z>*»5% p . 

And, therefore, the ratios of the diameters will be the same. 

Hie earth’s diameter will hence be vety nearly 3%, and the sun’s 18% to the 
moon’s 1. Therefore the earth’s diameter is 3% times as great as the moon’s, and 
the sun’s 18% times as great as the moon’s; and veiy nearly 5% times as great 
as the earth’s. Accordingly, since the cube of 1 is 1, and the cuke of 3% is very 
nearly 39%, and the cube of 18% likewise very nearly 6644%, therefore we have 
concluded [Eucl. XII, 18] that the earth’s solid magnitude is 39%, and the sun’s 
6644%, to the moon’s 1. Therefore the sum’s solid magnitude is very nearly 170 
times tiie earth’s. 

17. On the Particular Parallaxes of, the Sun and Moon 

Now, with these things supposed in this way, it would next follow that we 
show in addition and very briefly how one could compute, from the distances of \ 
the sun and moon, their particular parallaxes — and, first of all, those considered 
on the great circle drawn through the zenith and themselves. 

Again, then, let there be in the plane of this great circle the earth’s great circle 
AB, the circle at the sun or moon CD, and 
the circle EFGH to which the earth has the 
ratio of a point; and let K be the centre of 
them all, and RACE the diameter through 
tiie zenith points. With arc CD cut off from 
the zenith C at 30° as an example, again let 
KDG and ADH be joined; and from A let 
AF be drawn parallel to KG, and AL per- 
pendicular to it. 

Now, since the distance of each of these 
luminaries is not always the same, and 
since the difference of the parallaxes result- 
ing from this cause will be, for the sun, alto- 
gether small and imperceptible because its 
circle’s eccentricity is small and its distance 
great, but since for the moon it would be 
quite perceptible both because of its epicy- 
clic motion and because of the epicycle’s movement on the eccentric which 
makes a considerable difference at either distance, we shall show the sun’s 
parall&xesohly.in the one ratio (I mean the ratio of, 1210 to 1) and the mpon’s 
in those four ratios which will be the more accessible to successive calculations. 
Of these four distances we have taken, first,, those two which regult from the 
epicycle’s being at the eccentric’s apogee; and, of , these two, first the distance to 
the epicycle’s apogee which we have already shown to be 64 p 10' to the l p of jth$ 
earth’s radius, and second the distance t o the epicycle’s perigee found to be 
53 p 50'. The remaining two we have taken when the epicycle is at the eccentric’s 
perigee; and again, of these, first the distance ho the epicycle’s apogee which was 
found (as already shown) to be 43»53' to the l p of the earth’s radius, aud fpcond 
to the epicycle’s perigee found: to, be 33*33'. . ■/ \ . 
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are CD-90 0 , . 

therefore also 

angle C£D« 30® 

“60* to 2 rt. 

And so, cm the circle about right triangle AKL, 

arc AL*0 0° 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 

arc KL-X2ff. 

And therefore 


where 

And therefore 


chord AL<=60 P 
chord KL * 103 p 55' 

diam. AK» 120 p . 

AL*0 P 30' 

ATL *0 P 52' 


where 

AK * l p . 

And, for the sun’s distance, 

KLD= 1210 p ; 

and, for the lunar distances, at the first term 

KLD= 64 p 10'; 

at the second term 

KLD* 53 p 50'; 

at the third term 

KLD *43 p 53'; 

and ait the fourth term 

ICLD=33 P 33'. 

Therefore, since the remainder, line LD, differs from AD by an indistinguish- 
able amount, for the solar distance, 

AD* 120908'; 

and for the lunar distances, at the first term 

AD-63 P 18'; 

at the second term 

AD *52058'; 

at the third term 

AD -48 p l'; 

and at the fourth term 

AD *32041'. 

' And so, in the same order to avoid repetition, 

AD*0o2'59', 

AL*O p 56'52' r , 

• AD»lo7'58', 

• • AL-l p 23'4l # , 


where 


AZr-lo50'9 # , 

f K * 1 t ' J \ * 1 » 

hypt. AD *12Q p . 
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And, therefore, on the circle about right triangle ADL, 

arc 

arc,AL=0°54'18', 
arc AL j «1°20'> . 

and 

arc ALb l°46 , />' i; >i->t •- • 

And, since ‘ ' 

angle ADB = angle FAff, 
therefore >,i 


and 


angle FAff= OW to 2 rt., 
i-0?r26f;- 

angle FA# =0°54'18" to 2 rt., 
=0°27'9*’; 

angle FA# =l°4'lU* to 2 rt., 
«0W; 

angle FA# = 1°20' to 2 rt., 
~0W; 

angle FAH= 1°45' to 2 rt. 
„«0°52'3O". 


And so— since the point A is indistinguishable from the center :/£,andafle 
FOH is not appreciably greater than arc GB because of the whole earth’s being 
in the ratio of a point to circle EFGH — arc GH of the parallax will be* for; the 
solar distance, 0°r25"; and for the lunar distances, at the first term 0°27'9", at 
the i second term 0°32'27'’ j at the third teran 0°40', andafc the fourth term 
0°52'30 il \ Which it was required to show. 'J.. u! ,, 

In the same way, for the other distances'.from the zenith, we calculated the 
resulting parallaxes for each term at intervals of 6° up to tbe quadr ant of 80°, 
and we drew up a table for the determination of parallaxes, again in 45 rows and 
9 columns. In the first column we put the 90° of the quadrant making thefo in- 
crease by 2°; in the second column, the sixtieths of the solar parallaxes corre- 
sponding to each section; in the third column, the moon’s parallaxes at thelfimt 
tom; in the fourth, the excesses of the second term’s parallaxes over the first 
term’s; in the fifth, the parallaxes at the third term; and intoe sixth, the excesses 
of the fourth term’s parallaxes over* the third term’s. 

For example, compared to 30°there is thesun’»ft 0 I'2S*, thenbexfetjm Q?27_'9* 
of the moon’s first term, and then 0®5'18* which is the excess of the second term 
over the first, then again the third term’s O W, and next 0°12'30 < ' which is the 
excess of the fourth term over tba thlrd. And in order to find easily And sys- 
tematically the parallaxes in the s distances between the apogees and perigees 
proportionate to toe particular sections, from toe parallaxes at toe four ta&Mt 
by comparing the sixtieths, we added the fttonainlng three columns for com- 
paring such differences as were calculated in the following way; 

Let there be the moon’s epicytrfe ABGD a^ont E as centre; and let F be toe 




where 
And, since 
therefore 
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centre of the earth and the ecliptic. With AEDF joined, 
let FCfi.be drawp,afid(Bfi and CE joined. And let BO 
be drawn from fi, and CH from C, perpendicular to AJ^ 
First let the mopn be supposed the distance of arc Afi 
frqoa fbe true apogee, at A, considered relative tp centre 
F, And let Jhe.arc be 60’, for-example, so that 

. ‘ , M 

. ..... , ■ ..... -12Q # %iri , , 

And sq* on the circle about righl triangle BEO, , ;l ,. t ( 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 
arc i|C=60 8 ., , 

And therefore 

chord BG - 103°65', 
chord fi(?=60 p 

where 

diam. fifi=120 p . 

But, when the epicycle’s centre fi is at the eccentric’s 
apogee, 

" EE: BE-.: 60“ : 5*15'. 

And therefore 

BG=4»33', 

fiG=2»38', 

GBF = 62*38', . 


Bfi= 5*15'. 

sq. FO+ sq. BC=sq. fiF, 


it.tr 


BF* 62*48' 

where, as the first term’s distance, 

AF- 65* 15', 

and, as the second term’s distance, 

DF <* 54*45', 

and, as the difference between the two terns, 

A2)=* 10*30'. 

And therefore the difference at fi with respect to the first term’s distance is 2*27* 
to the whole difference’s 10 p 30'. 

And so the difference at that time will be 14 to the whole difference’s 60. 
Therefore we shall place this 14 in column 7 in the row containing half the num* 
be* 160 (that is, opposite 30) because the whole 30° in the first column «f the 
table Are only half the 180? from A to />. * •< 

in the same teayydf we suppose 
i*)i‘ \ ’ ■ ‘ i are C©-60% 

timnit'will be shewn , that . , 

•m! *' .i 1 t • Mni » <2Hf«»4f! 38’, 

■ » * it ii' i flij' fi£f**2*88V * 
and, by subteaetiau *' <i "> ■ i i'u > in 
•vm >»'ii I nfl !f »wt> iv dti« vi t'JRfftwfMWn > 
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where 

rad. 05=5*16'. 

And likewise 

hypt. CF =57*33'. ' 

Again subtracting these from the first term’s 65*i5', we shall get the remain'* 
der 7*42' which is 44 sixtieths of the whole difference. And we place this 44 ip 
the same column opposite the number 60 because the arc ABC is 120°. 

Again, with the same things assumed, let the centre E be conceived at the 
eccentric’s perigee, in which position the third and fourth terms are contained. 
Since, then, at this position 

EF : 52?:: 60:8, 


therefore, whenever it is assumed 


arc AB—GO 0 

or 

arc CD =60°, 

then 

5(7=6*56' 

or 

05=6*56' 

where 

8 

n 

and 

55=60*. 

And 

50=4* 

or 

55=4*. 

And so, with 

50=64* 

and 

55 = 56*. 

likewise also 

n 

II II 

where the third term’s 


II 

1 


and, as difference between the third and fourth term, 

•i AD* 16". ' 

Therefore, if we subtract 64 p 23' from 68", we shall have left 3*37' which is IS 
and 33' sixtieths of the whole difference’s 16*. And we shall place tins likewise 
opposite the number 30 in column 8. And if we subtract56*26' from the 
68*, we shall have left 11*34' which is 43 and 94' sixtieths of the whole differ* 
ence’s 16*. And we {hall likewise place this opposite tbehumber 60 in coltmm& 
The differences resulting from the moon’s movement on the epicycle wifi be 
eat out by us in this way, and weshall systematically handle those resulting 
from the epicycle’s passage on tine eccentric in the following manner, vd aa 
Let there be the moon’s eccenttic circle ABCD with centre 5 and diameter 
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ABC, ob which let there be conceived the ecliptic’B centre F. And with BFD 
drawn, again let each of the Angles AFB and CFD be 60". Hub takes place if the 
elongation is 30 s when the epicycle’s centre is at B, and 120" when at D. And, 
with BE and DE Joined, let the straight line EO be drawn from E perpendicular 
to BFD. 

. Now, since 

angle AFB ■* 120" to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle about right triangle EFO, 
arc EG=* 120° 

and, as remainder of the semicircle, 
arc F(?*=6 0°. 

And therefore 

chord U(?*103 D 55', 



where 
And so 


where 
and 

And since 
therefore 

And bo, by addition, 
where, for the first pair of limits, 


chord F(?= 60”. 
hypt. EF = 120 p . 
F(?»8 P 56', 

FG- snor 


1. betw. c. FF= 10 p 19' 
ecc. rad. 49 p 4r. 
sq. BE— sq. 2SC?=sq. BO, 
BG= DG — 48 p 53'. 
BF=54 P 3' 

AF=60 p 


and, for the second pair of limits, 

CF« 39*22', 

and the difference between them is 20 p 38'. Also, by subtraction, 

Z>F~ 43 p 43'. 

. Since, then, 60 p exceeds 54 p 3' by 5 p 57' which is 17 18' sixtieths of the whole 
difference’s 20 p 38', and exceeds 43 p 43' by IG 9 !?' which is 47 21' sixtieths of 
2(H > 38', we place the 17 and 18' in column 9 opposite number 30 of the elongation 
and the 47 and 21' opposite the number 120 (or, rather, 60, because the elonga- 
tion of 60" is equal in distance to that of 120° when the perigee is at 90").. 

: For the other arcs we calculate in this same way the resulting sixtieths of the 
differences according to the three differences just set out, by sections of twelve 
which becomS sections of six for the numbers in the table, the 180 parts fromitbe 
apogees tjo the perigeescorresp 9 nd|ing to the 90 parts in the table. Andwe' h^e 

cordingfo the regular increase of the sixth parts of the difference;forthare;is lip 
discrepancy worth mentioning between those so gotten and those derived, geo- 
metric^ for differences of this sise, either in t be sixtieths or in the paralfaxes 
themrftes.Andhereisthetdt)le; ‘A* v..xf . ,>v: 
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, lft. . On THE DeTEBMINATJOW OF pARAilAXXS , 

Whenever we wish to determine what parallax the moan displays in each of 
its paawgea-^first aloegthe greatcdrcle through itself and the aenitb — we shall 
look i to see how many equatorial) hours it is' front the meridian of the given 
pwaUeli And taking the number found to the Table of' Angles of the proper 
parallel and of the proper sign [Chap. 13, Bode n[,* we shall find in the second 
column the degrees corresponding to that hour either entire or in* proportion to 
the part of the hour. These are the degrees of the moon’s distance from the 
sdnith along the great circle drawn through theta both. And carrying this num- 
ber to the Table of Parallaxes, we shall look to see what row of the first edhimn 
it falls in, and wb shall note down each of the numbers corresponding to it in 
the four successive columns following the solar parallaxes— 4hat is, columns 
3, 4, 5, and fi. 

Then, taking the anomalistic number determined for that hour with respect 
to the true apogee, either the number itself or (if it exceeds 180°) the difference 
between it and 360°, we cany the half of the number of the degrees so obtained 
to the same numbers [in column 1'], and we look to see how many sixtieths in 
columns 7 and 8 correspond to that number. As many sixtieths as are found in 
column 7, just so many sixtieths shall we take of the difference in column 4, al- 
ways adding it in turn to the parallax in column 3. And as many sixtieths as are 
found hi column 8, just so many sixtieths shall we take of the difference in 
column 6y always adding it in turn to the parallax Of column 5. And we shall 
set out the difference of the two parallaxes gotten in this way. > ' • 

Next, taking the number of degrees of the moon's mean distance either 
from the sun or from the point diametrically opposite according to whichever 
yields the nearer distance, we shall also carry these to the numbers in oohimn 
1. And again, as many sixtieths Us correspond in the ninth and last column, 
just so many sixtieths shall we take of the difference between the paral- 
laxes set out, always adding the result to thjt lesser of the two parallaxes — 
that is, to the parallax determined from columns 3 and 4.* And wd shall 
have the total parallax the moon displays along the great circle through itself 
and the zenith. 

For solar eclipses, the solar parallax simply considered is immediately ob- 
tained at the similar position from the degrees in column 2 corresponding to the 
ma gnitude of the arc frota the zenith. ' 

‘To use this table with ntddracy, the moon inuSt be Supposed at the beginnlii^&f the dgn 
•ad to be oa the ecliptic, ' • 





•Here, as in the preceding paragraph, the procedure is prac- 
tically true, hot strictly and mathematically true. Ptolemy, hade 
and in the preoedmg paragraph, is supposing, that, between, the 
smaller parallax at the greater distance and the larger parallax at 
the lesser distance, the dUnitenees in the parallaxes ‘are propor- 
1 ffMui to the differences in the distances. ’ ' 1 

Thus, consider the centre of the earth K, the obeervdr’^eyed, 
the senith point and the three distano»of the qioOn, &,D', and 


_ .. .. -iJ'wiSb AD*K ■: angle 

•••' ■ u kjyitOirU-iKD, o» «het(W‘ 

1,-ib or! 7 atgWO'AD'i angle : 
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Now, to determine also the parallax displayed at that time with respect to 
the ecliptic, longitudinally and latitudinally, we shall take again the same equa- 
torial hours of the moon’s distance from the meridian to the same part of the 
Table of Angles. And we shall look for the number of degrees corresponding to 
the number of hours, in column 3 if the moon is antemeridian, but in column 4 
if riie moon is postmeridian. If it is within 90°, we shall write it down; if above 
90°, we shall write down what is left from 180*. For the lesser of these angles 
about the intersection will be just so many degrees to one right angle’s 90°. 
Then, doubling the number of degrees noted down, we carry it to the Table of 
Chords, the number itself and the remainder from 180°. And whatever ratio the 
chord subtending the arc of twice the number of degrees has to the chord Bub- 
tending the remainder of the semicircle, that ratio the latitudinal parallax has 
to the longitudinal, since arcs of such size do not differ appreciably from their 
chords. Then, multiplying the numbers of the corresponding chords by the par- 
allax found on the great circle drawn through the zenith, and dividing the result 
by 130, we analytically derive the degrees resulting from the division as the de- 
grees of the particular parallax. 

In general, in the case of the latitudinal parallax, whenever the zenith is 
farther north on the meridian than the point of the ecliptic then culminating, 
the parallax will be to the south of it; and whenever the zenith is farther south 
than the point of the ecliptic culminating, the latitudinal parallax will be to the 
north. In the case of the longitudinal parallaxes, since the magnitudes of the 
angles laid out in the table contain the northern angle of the two angles con- 
tained by the eastward section of the ecliptic to either side of it, when the lati- 
tudinal parallax .is to the north (if the angle in question is greater than a right 
angle) the longitudinal parallax will be westward ; if less than a right angle, east- 
ward. But, contrawise, when the latitudinal parallax is to the south, if the angle 
in question is greater than a right angle, the longitudinal parallax is eastward; 
if less than a right angle, westward. 

Now, we have used the thirds previously demonstrated concerning the sun 
as if it displayed no sensible parallaxVnot because we were unaware that its 
parallax when later worked out would make some difference in these matters, 
but because we did not think any appreciable error would follow from this with 
respect to the appearances, so as to mak& it necessary to change any of the de- 
tails worked out already and without regard to this small difficulty. Likewise, 
with respect to the moon’s parallaxes, we were satisfied with the arcs and angles 
made with the ecliptic by the great circle drawn through .the horizon’s poles in 
the place of those considered with respect to the moon’s oblique circle. For the 
difference resulting at the ecliptic syzygies would be imperceptible, and setting 
them out requires many proofs and long calculations, the distances from the 
nodes not being fixed for each of the moon’s passages in the zodiac, but suffering 
Various changes in magnitude and position. 

For an easy understanding of what has been said, let there be taken the see- 
t job. of the ecliptic ABC, and the section of the moon’s oblique circle AD; and 
fetthe print A be supposed the node, and D the moon’s centre. From D letthfere 
be drawn the arc DB perpendicular to the ecliptic, Let the point E be tfae-hori- 
*on?spole,and let there bedrawnthrqugh it fiDFgsaseotion of the grfeatcirele 
through the moon’s centre, and section EB through B. And let the moon display 
K p a raff a r ltf are DO, and let the arcs OH and OK be drawn through O perpen- 
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dicular to the arcs BD and BF so that, of the lon- 
gitudinal distances from the node, are AB is the 
true one, and AK the apparent one; and, of tire 
latitudinal distances from the ecliptic, the true one 
is arc BD and the apparent one KG; so that, of tire 
parallaxes from DG considered with respect to the 
OcEptic, the longitudinal is equal to HG and the 
latitudinal to DH. 

Now, since the parallax DG is found by the 
means presented above when arc ED is given, and 
since each of the parallaxes DH and HG is found 
when angle CFE is given, and since we previously 
demonstrated the angles and arcs of the great 
circle through the. zenith with respect to given points on the ecliptic and thus we 
have only point B of the ecliptic given, it is clear that we are using arc EB in- 
stead of arc ED, and angle CBE instead of angle CFE. 

Hipparchus tried to make this correction, and he appears to have attacked 
the problem in an ill-considered and illogical fashion. For, first, he used one 
distance AD, and not all or several distances as would have been consequent 
upon his desire to be exact in small things. Then, too, he failed to notice that he 
was falling into several absurdities. For after he himself has already demon- 
strated the arcs and angles considered with respect to the ecliptic, and had 





demonstrated that, when arc ED is given, arc DG is gotten (for he demonstrates 
this in Book i of his Treatise m Parallaxes), he uses arc EF and angle EFC sis 
given for getting arc ED. Thus in Book n, after having calculated arc FD, he 
assumes the remainder ED; and he came to these conclusions because he did not 
notice that the point B, and not F, is given on the ecliptic ; and therefore arc EB 
& given and not arc EF, and angle EBC is given and not EFC. Therefore, to 
midkw a partial correction, he had upset everything. For there is quite a sensible 
difference between ares ED and EF, the latter being much less given than the 
former. But since actually BE is given, the difference with respect to ED wifi be 
at mostonly the magnitude of arc BD for each of the distances from the node.* 

Now we can see what follows from the correction rightly made, in this way: 

*Foir fifr. would always be leas than DF, and BE in nearly all cases Would differ tram DM 
bylemtliai iBDP ■■ 
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the mbonis distent; 8^infai4itM<ieframUie dcfcptiVtbs greatest diierence of th® 
parallaxes will be very nearly 10 sixtieths, the 5° of the greatest difference in area 
making just this many sixtieths. ®£ parallax in sthe case of the greatest excesses 
and least distances. But when thfehidon ie ht its greatest distance in the solar 
eclipses and thelatitudinal pftssage is very Nearly then the diffeienre of 

parallax will be the same number of sixtieths, 1H, which rarely happens. 1 '.'4 
Now, the method for the correction of the angles and arcs (for those who wish 
it for such small ratios) would be available as follows: In general, doubling the 
number of the angles, we take it id the Table of Chords; and multiplying the 
numbers corresponding to it and to its supplement by the degrees of latitude, 
we write down H 20 of each.* And we subtract the resulting number for the 
first angle from the given arc from the zenith when the moon is on the same side 
of the ecliptic as the zenith; and we shall add when it is on the opposite side of 
the ecliptic. And squaring the result and adding to ihe square from the supple- 
ment, We shall have the arc required by taking the square root of this sum. !, ! f 

Ihen irrultiplying the numbers of the second or supplementary angle by 12% 
and dividing the results by ’the arcs just found, We take ihe halves of ihe arcs 
corresponding to these numbers in the Table of Chords and add them to the arcs 
of the origin&l angle if the corrected arc is greater; and we subtract, if less/ And 
thus we have the corrected angle. . ■; .. 

As an example, let the arc FB of the last figure be supposed 45°, the angle 
ABF 30°, and each of the arcs DB and BE 6° in latitude/’'- ■ • i <V 

Now, since a chord of 60 p corresponds to double 30°, or 60°, and a chord of 
very nearly 104 p to the supplement or 120°, therefore 
BL : BE : : BK : DK : : 60 : 120 


where 


hypt. - 120. 

Then, multiplying each of the numbers by the 5° of ihe hypotenuse and taking 
K 20 of the results, we have 

arc BK « arc BL *= 2°30’, 
arc DK =arc XX=4°20 / . 

Then first we subtract the 2°30', if the moon is supposed at point E, from the 
45° of arc FB because the moon’s latitudinal distance is on ihe same side as the 
zenith — that is, because they are both either north or south of the ecliptic. And 
we have 

arc FL = 42°30’. 

And if the moon is at D, we add to it because of the contrary situation, and we 
have 

arc FK~ 47 8 30’. 

Then, adding the square of FL to the square of LE } and the square of FK to the 
square of DK (that is, the square of 4°20' to the square of 42°30', and the square 


*For in the last figure angle LEB equals angle A FB, angle LBE equals 90° less angle AFB* 
If we now conceive a circle about right triangle BLE, considering it to be rectilinear for the 
snail arc s, we shall have the values of BL and LE in terms of the chords where BE equals 120, 
Let BL be t. But we know BE is so many degrees of arc; say n. Therefore, if * is the number 
of degrees of BL to be found, 

* ; n m a : 120. 

Whence 


120 * »» . 8 . 

Tbs nine kind-of calculation is used in the next paragraph. 
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of 4*20' to tiie square of 47*800 and taking the square soots of the results, we 
have 

arc EFh 43*46', 
arc Z)F». 47*44'. 

Finally, multiplying 4*20' by 120 and dividing separately by 42*46' and by 
47*44', we have 

chord JJLm2 p 8' 


where 

and 


hypt. EFmlTBP; 


where 


chord DK ^ (10+H+M) P 

■» 


hypt. Z)F«120 P . 

An arc of 11%® corresponds to the chord of 12>>8', and an arc of very nearly 1 
10H P corresponds to the chord of (10 +H+H) P - Taking the halves of these 
sires, on the one hand we subtract the 5%* of angle EFL from the 30* of angle 
ABF, because arc EF is less than arc BF, and we have 

angle AHF=2tyi\ 

On the other hand, if we add it to the same 30* because arc DF is greater than 
arc BF, we have 


angle AGF* 36H°. 

Which it was required to work out systematically. 



BOOK SIX 


1. On Conjunctions and Full Moons 

The treatment of the ecliptic syzygies of the sun and moon comes next in order, 
and this in turn is preceded by the examination of the conjunctions and full 
moons truly considered. For a first understanding of such things, we think that 
the periodic and irregular movements already demonstrated for each of the 
luminaries are sufficient. By. means of these it is possible, for anyone sufficiently 
industrious, to determine their particular positions each time, and to calculate 
the places and times of the future syzygies— both those taken with respect to 
mean movements and the true ones with the anomaly. Nevertheless, to have 
them at hand systematically, we first set out the times and places of the periodic 
conjunctions and full moons, and the moon’s anomalistic and latitudinal posi- 
tions at the mid-eclipses. For by means of these last the correction for the true 
syzygies is effected, and from these the correction for the ecliptic syzygies. And 
we built tables of the following kind for such an examination. 

2. Construction of the Tables of the Mean Syzygies 

First, to establish the epochs of the months (like the other epochs, from the 
year 1 of Nabonassar), we took the surplus of the noon elongation, 70°37', al- 
ready demonstrated for the first of the Egyptians’ Thoth, and we found 5 days 
47' 33" of mean movement of elongation corresponding to it; so that by just so 
much time had the mean conjunction preceded noon of the first day of Thoth. 
And the next one, therefore, took place very nearly 23 days 44' 17" after that 
same midday— that is, 44' 17" of a day after noon of the 24th. But in 23 days 44' 
17" the sun’s mean movement is 23°23' 50", and the moon moves 310° 8' 13" of 
anomaly and 314° 2' 21" in latitude. Furthermore, at noon of the first of Thoth, 
the sun’s mean position was 0° 45' within the Fishes and, for greater facility, 
265°15' from its apogee, while the moon’s position in anomaly was 268°49' from 
the epicycle’s apogee, and 354°15' in latitude from the oblique circle’s northern 
limit. Therefore, at the time of the mean conjunction after the first of the month, 
the sun and moon were both 288°38'50" in mean movement from the sun’s apo- 
gee— that is, 5°30' within the Twins; and the moon was 218°57'15" of anomaly 
from the apogee and 308°17'21" in latitude from the northern limit. 

Now, we shall first arrange a synodic table, again in 45 rows and 5 columns. 
For the first row we shall place, in the first column, the first year of Nabonassar; 
and, in the second column, the 24 days 44'17" of Thoth since the extra sixtieths 
are from noon of the 24th. In the third column we shall place the 288°38'50" of 
the mean position from the sun’s apogee; in the fourth, the 218°57'15" from the 
apogee of the lunar anomaly; and, in the fifth, the 308 e 17'21" from the northern 
limit of btftu<le. 

Since, moreover, in half a mean month’s time there are contained very nearly 

- m 
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14 days 45'55*’, 14*33'12* of solar portion, 192*54 , 30* of lunar anomaly, and 
195*20'6' r of latitude, -we shall subtract these numbers from those of the con- 
junction first given; and we shall arrange the remainders in a second and similar 
table, which will be plenilunar, in the same way as before. And there are left 9 
days 58'22", 274°5'38" from the ertm’s apogse, 26*2'45* of anomaly from the 
moon's apogee, and 112°57'18* ihlatituaefrotn the northern limit. 

And sinoe, in 26 Egyptian years, whole months less 2 , 47 11 5 , “ of a day very 
nearly are completed, and the sun adds on in mean movement (once and above 
complete circles) 353°52 i 34 u 13 i11 , and the moon 57*21 , 44 u l ,u of anomaly and 
1 17°12 i 49 ,l 64 111 in latitude, we shall increase the first columns of the two tables 
by successive additions of 25 years, the second columns we shall sucoesavdy deh 
crease by 0*2*47 “S 1 * 1 , and of the rest we shall successively increase the third by 
353“52‘34»13 , “, the fourth by 57*21 ‘44»1»‘, and the fifth by ll7 9 .12 1 49* 1 54‘» i \ 
i Following these, we shall arrange a table by years in: 24 rows and another by\ 
months in 12 rows, each of them with as many columns as the first tables. A nd, 1 
in the Case of the table by months, for the first row, we place in the first column \ 
the first month; in the second column the 29 days31*5O“8* il 20 1 *; in, the third the ' 
total 29°6 l 23 ii l lli of the sun for that much time; in: the fourth the 25°49 1 Q* 1 8 ia 
of: the moon’s anomaly; and in the fifth.the 30®40 i 14 ll 9 lii in latitude.And we 
successively increase these, by these same numbers of the first row. 

. In the case of the table by years, for the first rowy we place in the first column 
the/first year; in the second the 18 days 63 i 52 il 48 iU additional in 13 months; in 
the third the 18°22tS9 , fA8 i M<»f the solar surplus for. that much time; inthefourth 
the 335°37 i l li 51“ 1 of lunar anomaly; and in the fifth the 38°43 i 3 u 51 ,a in latitude. 
With a view to setting out the first syzygy following upon the whole Egyptian 
years, we also successively increase at one lime by the thirteen-month surplus 
already given, and at another by the twelve-month surplus which coihee to 364 
days 22 i l il 40 111 , to 349°16 1 36 li 16 H1 in selaif position, ibo 8Q9“4& , .1 , *42 U *. in lunar 
anomaly,: and to 8°2*49 il 42* ,i in latitude. Nevertheless^ .wall suffice: to taka the 
tabulated numbers out to the second sixtieths. And here is the ’result reduced 
to tables; 
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Yearly Surpluses at Co tumxmom.Am Full mooes 
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4. Howroi Locate mx P»M6hin asipT^ 

Now, whenever we wish" to get the mean syzygies for some one of the pequired 
years,wecalculate how far the supposedjrear is. from the year l of Nafyonsssar. 
Andllooking to ape which rows of either|W,the first two,2f>-year tables, together 
with the third table's years contain that numher of years, we : add the corre- 
sponding numbers in each of the columns of. the two rows: for the synodic syzy- 
giles those from the first table to those from the third, auditor the plenilunar 
sysygies, those from the second table to those, from the third, From the sums in 
the second column we shall have the time of thie syzygy from the beginning of 
that year: for instance, # they add up to 24 days 44', then 44 sixtieths of a day 
after midday of Thoth 24; and again, if they add up tU34 days 44', (hen the 
same sixtieths of a'day : after midday ofPlhophi 4.* From the third column we 
shall have Urn degrees from the sun's apogee; from the fourth, the degrees from 
the apogee of the moon’s anomaly; and, from the fifth, the degrees from the 
northern limit of latitude. ' . 1 

Accordingly, we can readily calculate those that follow, whether we wish to 
get them all or some of them, through the proper sums in the fourth or monthly 
ta^le, having changed the times, for greater facility, from the sixtieths of a day 
to .squatorial hours. The resulting surplus of hours will be as of regular solar 
days, for the surplus taken seasonally is not always the same, but as of irregular 
solar days. And then we shall correct this by estimating the difference, sub- 
tracting’.# from the- mean sum if the surplus of time for the irregular interval is 
gTeater> and adding it to it if it is less. 

Now, onoe the synodic or plenilunar date considered with respect to mean 
passages has been gotten in this way along with the anomalies for each of the 
luminaries, it will pe very easy to get the date and place of the true syzygy, and 
even the moon’s latitudinal passage, from the combination of both anomalies. 
For in each case we examine the true passage of the sun, moon, and latitude at 
that .periodic tame by paeans of the addition-subtraction obtained. And if they 
are found to be at the same degree or directly opposite, we also have the twos of 
the true syzygy; and if not, taking the degrees of the interval between them and 
adding to them a twelfth of them 1 , we see in how many equatorial hours the 
moon will move that number of degrees. If the moon’s true passage is less , than 
the sun's, we add that number of hours to the periodic time: and if greater, we 
sufetaactit. And.thus, if* the ffloon’s true passage at the periodic time is less than 
tbesun’s, we add the degrees of thp 'internal between, together with the twelfth 
oflhem ito the moon’s true passage both In longitude and latitude ; and if greater, 
we subtract Ihem.i In this way we shall have the tune of the -true syzygy and 
very nearly the Jnpon’s true passage on-its oblique circles. - : a 

Now, the moon’s hourly ' irregular movement at the syzygies is each time 
gotten in thisway.Carryingthe number of anomalistic degrees far the supposed 
date to the Table Of the! Moon’s Anomaly, vte take 1 from the ■eitcess of the addi- 
ticia-subtractions lying opposite it the differencebelanging to onedegree of hnom- 

. fi> themimber of thin sjfiW l#'.syh«^ci betweuLam of 

thm met the point opposite tht Others, ’if the 1 syzygy is ptoniluoar. N6W’ while the moon 
moves along the ecliptic nearly 18°, the sun mores nearly 1°, or the moon moves thirteen 
times as., font And while the moon moves that 1° the sun agate 1/18*. Therefore, for all 
' gpiettoil purposes, 1/13* is 1/12 of the original 13°. This approximation te even truer for the 
W 8 * numbers involved hare. 8m Chapter 6. 
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alyw Thk dBfewaoe m multiply by the- hourly mean movement, of anomaly 
which fo0°32 1 40 l W 11 . If the anomalistic number is in the rows above the greatest 
additidn-49ubtr&ction, we subtract this product from the hourly mean movement 
hi longitude which is 0®32*56 11 0 111 ;,anci if it is bekm*, we odd it. And we have, as 
* result, how much the moon moves irregularly in longitude in one equatorial 
hour at that 'particular time 1 . 

Hie time of the true ayiygies for Alexandria will be gotten systematically by 
to in this way, because all the epochs have their hours established with respect 
to the meridian through Alexandria. And it is easy from the rimes in Alexandria 
to find the times Which will result in any region for the same syxygy, given the 
number of horns of its distance from that meridian. For, if, from the difference 
of the loeolirieB, we consider the meridian through the place required, then, fay 
as many degrees as it differs from that through Alexandria, by just so much time 
later will the appearance seem to be observed if the meridian through the place 
required is east of that through Alexandria? but by so much earlier if west of it, 
with fifteen time-degrees still making, erf course, one equatorial hour. 


5. On the Ecliptic Limits of the Sun and Moon 
Now that these things have been worked out, the next job it to present those 
matters having to do with the ecliptic limits of the occupations <rf the sun and 
moon, so that, even if we do not choose to compute all the periodic syzygiea but 
only those which can fall within the sons of ecliptic markings, we can have ready 
to hand a discrimination of this kind from the mood’s mean latitudinal passage 
for each of the periodic syzygies. 

Now, in the preceding Book, we have shown that the moon’s diameter sub* 
tends at its greatest an arc of the great circle drawn about the ecliptic’s emtio 
equal to 0°31'20", calculating it to be such by two eclipses which oceured at rim 
apogee of its epicycle. Since we now wish to get the greatest limits of the ecliptic 
sysygies, and since these occur when the moon is about the perigee of its epit 
cycle, we shall show by means of two eclipses observed near the perigee (for rim 
proof of these things would be more certain by means of their appearances) 


‘This description of the method by Ptolemy is far from clear. Theo of Alexandria In bis 
Commentary on Book V gives a better one m follower 
“For taking the anomalistio number ... he carries it to the Table of the Moon’s Simple 
Anomaly. And taking the difference of the numbers lying in a line with the nearest anomalistic 
numbers greater and 1*» than it, he divides it by the difference of the common [».«., anomslis- 
tn«l numbers. For example, if the anomalistic number u S3 4 , taking the 2°19' corresponding 
tore* and the 2*44' corresponding to 36°, he find* their difference which it 0*26'. And dividing 
m 0°25' by the difference between 80° and 86° (that Is, by 6) he gets 0°4'34*; and this is the 
difference belonging to one degree of the anomaly. And multiplying 0°4'24*' by the 0°$2'40' 
of rim mean hourly movement of anomaly, we subtract the product horn the hourly mem 
movement inJfumituda ef.fl’WW' if the given anomalistic number is in the tows above the 
greatest whhllpn-subtraction— that is, from 1 to 26 sad from »4 to'tiOO. But if ft is from 
'^180aliai^IWto264,d®riieKiws1»<jk)wthegieat4irt!*Aifc-«ibft^Wj , weriiafl 
hdffittt'tMdW'M'.’’ < 


1 Thee of Atesaadria gets on 4a give the reasoning behind this method. Bbt it is dear from 
dhe MM it*#. Pne &sd* the Swage, change M the “Uptio sffe«M fer «,***/* 
Anau>M&ria3c the Motion of toe ftma.lv the moon hannegiM to bo at. This, brim gMutmlM w 

'ste% tb$ etKpil e fqr ad i^ifSwWadi'in aaotosly stimtpnrMlar Mfcnof«e wS 
Mr be SppfodmMe. Tlfrfeftiriy dMp i» tlssaA eddedtoereaUMed 
tMtltoMaMmarfiM^iltolm«aA»eindemwMMkgth«MMa,<> * m 
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how touch of aft arc the moon’s diameter likewise intercepts it this {joint. 

Ititheyear7 of Philometorthen, (t. e., the year 574 of Nabonassar, Egyptian* 
wise Phamenoth 27-28 from the beginning of the eighth hour to the end of the 
tenth hour), in Alexandria the moon was eclipsed up to 7 digits from the north: 
Now, the middle occurred 2% seasonal hours after midnight (or 2% equatorial 
hours, because of the sun’s true position’s being 6°4' within the Bull). And tbS 
time from the epoch to the middle of the eclipse comes to 573 Egyptian years, 
206 days, and 14 % equatorial hours simply considered but only 14 -with respect 
to regular solar days. And for this much tome the mean position of the moon’s 
centre was 7°49 / within the Scorpion but its true position 6°16';.and its centre 
was 16S°40' from the epicycle’sapogee and 98°20' fromjthe northern limit of the 
oblique circle: Therefore it is evident that, when the nioon’s centre, being near 
its least distance, is 8°20’ from the nodes along the oblique circle, and the shadV 
ow’s centre is on the great circle drawn through the moon’s centre at right angles 
to the oblique circle at which passage the greatest shadowings are effected, then\ 
%+%2 °f its diameter falls within the shadow. 

Once again, in the year 37 of the Third Callippic Period (which is the year 607 
of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Tybi 2-3), the moon began to be eclipsed at the 
beginning of the fifth hour in Rhodes and was obscured at the most 3 digits from 
the south. Here once more the beginning of the eclipse occurred two seasonal 
hours before midnight, which were 2% equatorial hours both in Rhodes and in 
Alexandria because of the sun’s true position’s being 5 e 8' within the Water 
Bearer, and the middle (when it was obscured the most) occurred very nearly 
1+%+% equatorial hours before midnight. And here the time from the epoch 
to the middle of the eclipse adds up to 606 Egyptian years, 121 days, and 10% 
equatorial hours considered both simply and with respect to regular solar days. 
And for this mtich time the mean position of the moon’s centre was 5°16' within 
the Lion, but its true position 5°8'; and its centre was 178°46' from the epicycle’s 
apogee and 280°36 / from the northern limit on the oblique circle. It is therefore 
evident that, when the moon’s centre, being near its same least distance, is 
10°36' from toe nodes along the oblique circle, with toe shadow’s centre situated 
on the common section of the ecliptic, and toe great circle drawn through the 
moon’s centre at right angles to toe oblique circle, then the fourth part of the 
spoon’s diameter will fall within toe shadow. 

. ; if the moon’s centre is 8%° from the nodes along toe oblique circle, it is 
43%o sixtieths ftf One degree [*. e., 43'3*] from the ecliptic along the great circle 
di^awn through the obliqUe circle’s poles; and, when it is 10%° from the nodes 
along toe oblique circle, it is 54+%+% sixtieths m ono degree from the ecliptic 
along toe great circle drawn through toe oblique circle's poles. Now, since toe 
difference between the two eclipses contains a third of the moon’s diameter, and 
i&it&toe difference of the two distances of its centre along toe same great circle 
from toesa^e eclipl^point (that is, from toe shadbw’s > <?entre) is b°ll'47 # , it fc 
clear that the moon’s whole diameter, at its least distance, subtends an are of 
very ©early 3S% sixtieths of one degree on the great circle drawn about the 
•i^Hptic VcehtoB,- Arid since also in toe second of theeclipBfcs^in vrhicir% of toe 
|^ppn’j3.'4||^l^r wa* ecHjjsed) the moon’seentre was 54+%+% 

'.toe shwhwfs Centre, bflhe moon’s diwneter.^il+H+M'eKtiftH# froth 

toe-point whom toe line joining their centres cuts top fihadWs cmeumfeienoe, 
it is immediately evident that the shadow’s radius ait toe mo onV least dist anc e 
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is the remainder, 46 is hardly greater than two and. three-fifths 

times themoon’s radius, which isO°17 M'. Put the sun's radius likewisesubtends 
an arc of 0®15'4Q" on the greatcircle drawn through the won about the ecliptic’s 
centre. For the sun and moon were shown to measure off equation their circles 
in the syzygies at the greatest distance. Therefore, when the moon’s apparent 
centre is 0°33'20* from the sun’s centre on either side of the ecliptic, it Will -first 
be possible for the moon’s apparent position to be one of t&ngency to the suh; 

For example, if we conoeive are AB of the ecliptic and are CD of the thoon’s 
oblique circle as bong sensibly parallel as far as the pas- 
sages at eclipse times, and if we draw are AEC eS the 
great circle through the poles of the oblique circle, and 
conceive the sun’s semicircle about point A and the 
moon’s apparent semicircle about E so that it is just 
touching the sun’s at point F, then arc AE, the distance 
of themoon’s apparent centre E from the sun’s centred, 
can become the 0°33'20* just given. 

But in the places from MeroS, where the longest day 
is 13 equatorial hours, to the mouth of the Borysthenes, 
where the longest day is 16 equatorial hours, the moon, 
at its least distance in the syzygies, displays a northward 
parallax of at most very nearly 0°8' (the sun’s parallax being taken into ac- 
count), and likewise a southward parallax of at most 0°58'. And when it displays 
its northward parallax of 0°8', it displays its greatest longitudinal parallax of 
very nearly 0°30' about the Lion and the Twins; but when it displays its greatest 
southward parallax, it displays its greatest longitudinal of very nearly 0*15' 
about the Scorpion and the Pishes. 

Therefore — if we suppose the moon’B true centre at D and we join the DE of 
Ihe whole parallax — the arc CD will be very nearly the arc of the longitudinal 
parallax, and CE that of the latitudinal. And so, whenever the moon is north of 
the sun and displays its greatest southward parallax, 

areCD~0°15', 
arc A£C=1°31'. 

Since the ratio erf the arc from the node to C to the are AC at the distance bo- 



tween the ecliptic limit is that which 11M has to 1 (this being easily understood 
from tilings already demonstrated on the obliquity of the lunar circle), the arc 
from the node to C will be 17°26', and added to CD it will be 17 9 41'. But when 
it issouth of the sun and displays its greatest -northward parallax, 

arc CZ>-0°30', : 

are AFC**G°41; ‘ 

and for the same reasons the are from the node to C will be 7°52', and addedto 
eSD.it will be 8°22'. Therefore, whenever, the moon’s centre is truly 17*41' from 
either of the nodes northward along the oblique circle, first in the given places of 
the inhabited world can its apparent poation become one of tangency tiothe sun. 

Again, inasmuch as the greatest difference of solar anomaly was demonstrated 
to be 2*23', and the {greatest difference of lunar anomalyabout the syzygies 5?1', 
it is possible at times for the moon to he truly 7°24' from the sun at the periodic 
syzygies. Bit while the moon k traversing that many degrees, the sun wiii tm- 
wnm Ms that many, or VBryneariy<0°34'; and again, while the moohanotfes 
these 0S84', the sun will traverse als&Ma -that many, -m Very nearly 
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J-foof thntft met wrthj'jofnwsnticui: If, ttherafare^Weiadd tOthsiSSftB'flf solar 
anonadytlffl total QfQ°37!which.is Mi 

3°hyvMcb the tmesy^rgiesdiffeir veryneki^riheinoBl frenluths me an longi* 
todinaLand latitudinal passages in the periodic syaygies; Consequently, .when* 
evee the mean passage ofthe moon’s centre is20°41 '. from the nodes northward 
riohgltfaetdhliqae circle and 11®22 / southward, then first; in the given places of. 
the inhabited world, oanits apparent position beoomeone of, ibangency todbd 
stm.Therefare;Whenevertte number of degress from the northern limit of the 
moon’s obMqiieoirole carreepondingtbthe periodic fjrzygies falls between 69°19' 
add lOW or between 258°38' and 20&°4l'j .then only in the givenplaceecsn 
theprOpoeedthing happen. •>- ■■ <■ ;» } 

. , . Yet-again, respecting the moon's ecliptic limits:, since the moon’s radius at its 
least distance iwas shown to subtend an arc pf O°17'40' , > and since the shadow's 
radius (being Very; nearly two and three fifths .-times as large as the moon’s) 
comes to 45°66', it is also clear that; whenever, the moon’s centre is truly 1 0 3'36" 
from the shadow’s centre on either -side of the ecliptic along' the great circle 
drawn through the centres and the oblique circle’s poles, and is very nearly 
12°12' from either of the nodes along the mooa’soblique circle (according to the 
mrioofi to llJij) then first can the moon.be tangent to the shadow. For the 
same .reasons asalready demonstrated concerning the anomaly, whenever the 
moon’s centre taken at the . mean passage is 15°l2'from the nodes along the 
oblique circle— so that. for numbers indicating distance from the northern limit; 
it fails between 74“48'and 105°12' and between 264°48' and 286°12', then first 
earn the moon be tangent to the shadow. ■ 

' We shall now place beside the appointed tables of the syaygies the numbers 
belonging to the solar and lunar limits of the tnoon’s latitude so that we can. 
readily judge those capable of falling within an eclipse. i ; 

r . . 1 

And to these things it. would be useful to add how ; many months npart; 
in general, the ecliptic syzygie? can occur, so that, if we take the position 
of one ecliptic syzygy, by an examination Of the terms we may get not ail the 
syzygies which follow but only' those at month4ntervals in which an eclipse can 

OOCUT; .‘.Hit i:, • ..m • vii* • <!.. ■ •*,■! '■ > 

: -Now, itr Would he immediately clear that , the sun and moon can be eclipsed at 
rix-mooth intervals, sinoa the . moon’s mean latitudinal passage comes to 
184*1 '25* in six moaths, aad siikCe the arcs between the ecliptic limits, bofchfor 
the sun and moon, embrace fewer degrees than this when they are within a semi- 
circle mid more when they are abtwe a semicirele. For, as demonstrated, since 
tb&ariar Kmitscut offs2Q e> 41 , > fromeitherof the nodes northward along the 
moon’s oblique teircle;) ami southward li °22', . the northern .ansoliptb > aoro de 
138W,aad theemriberii iel57.°Jj8f t ; i Aa this lundr limits cut ofito eithsreide of. 
theeriiptic|5°12'irom-tihenodesriong the samacnriepearil °of th^abeeliptib 
gpfaMggK**' 'it’ 1 '.'' •*> iuujtA 

.iSbatihy^ans of these hypwbhesesit! isposriWef(wan«dq)te trildhemoon to 
eM^Mept interval of thegrdatBsf. five mauths<T*tbati is^whentbasua fcmekafcg 
it s g reat e st- passage and' the moon. Its leaatr*wacaa.aee as fdiowsi 
^Siaceiinthe mean five-moathinterval wefindtlm longitudinal passage of eerib 
hMrimttyeddfegea 146.°31tf*a terms pf medn movement, andlhemocaii t29°3i 


Spfcyrie; to mj lm ritiw* rideoftireperi- 

gee the sub’s 145 0 32' add 4*38' to the mean passage; and since at its laastipM- 
Sfgnriiheaf rideof thfrapogefethe^^'ofl^mQOii'sepicyclei subtract fi?4Q' 




this fqr reasons already demonstrated, we sh^i h&ve<veiy , nearly -the, 4?fi' 
wMobthesunmomf coward until it k^yertalcephythe^ooix. . 

Now, since it had actyfd on 4°38’ froiq. jtsown anomaly and another jjtyjtrqid 
the time required for overtakiiig at the truesyzygyj the greatest five-monihia- 
‘terVal 'Mflhave.added on 5°44~ inlongitude beyohdthemeap. Therefore ttye 
radon's latitudihal paasage along the Oblique circle win have added on just that 
mafiy degrees ho very neatly 153°21’' in latitude resulting fortfrefive-moirth 
interval. And so the latitudinal passage; truly considered in the greatest fhire 
month raterval, will come to,159 0 5v p > , 

But the moon’s ecliptic limits either side of ' the ecliptic circle, atthfeiboon’s 
inean distance, embrace very nearly 1° on the great circle drawn' through the 
pdee of the oblique circle, once atth&least distance itisl'& , 36* andat the 
greatest distance 0°S6'24"; and they embrace U°30' from the nodes along the 
oblique circle. Therefore the aaeoliptic are between them comes to 157?, which 
for the greatest five-month interval is less by 2°5' than the additional 1&D°& 
of the oblique circle. Now, it is clear for these reasons that it is possible 
for the moon, withinthe greatest five-month; interval^ to be, eclipsed at the 
fust full moon in its withdrawal from either; node, and to be echpsed again 
at the hurt full moon & its approach to the, opposite node. For in botbecbpeea 
the occupation occurs on the same side of the ecliptic, and never on oppor 

.site eides. • , , :< : *.■. 

In this way we have seen how the greatest five-month period can produce two 
lunar eclipses. And that it is impossible for thasame thing to happen in aseveo- 
month interval even >ifwe suppose the least seven-toonth interval (that is,, dur- 
ing which the sun Electa its least passage and the moon its .greatest) we cause* 
byworjung in the same nmy' as before. «..•*>• ■■■; ■■/nmi/t 

..For) since), .again, in the mean sevenrmoBth. interval, the mean longitudinal 
pasaageof both luminaries takes on an additional; 203°45V.that .of the moonon 
its epicycle l8Q°43’;sin#?e thesun’sl03°45' at its leart passage either side ofthe 
apogee subtracts 4°42’ frem the. mean movement; and since the 180°43' of, the 
moon’s, epicycle at its greatest, passage either ride, of the perigee adds 0“58' to 


the mean movement,, it, follows that in the time of , a mean sevemmontb interval, 
whenever the sun. effects its least passage and the moon its greatest, tfm moon 
will ham passed the sun by tire combined I4 o 40'ofib0tb awmiaJres. J'or tfee 
.same reasons, taking M * of tius and; adding it to the,*^ of tim stbtiastiyo 


6W by, which tirelonmtiidireti 





m raw ■ ■■ 

monthmterval, to be eclipsed ever so little at the first full' moon aid again at 
timlaet. 

Then again it must be shown that it is possible, for the sun to be eclipsed 
twice in the greatest five-month interval for the same people and in all parts of 
the world inhabited by ns. 

i For we demonstrated the moon’s latitudinal passage in the greatest five- 
month interval to be 159’S' while the anecliptic arc for the sun, at the moon’s 
mean distance, is 167°36'. For the ecliptic limits are 0°32'20" from the ecliptic 
along the oblique circle. 'Theief ore it is clear that, if the moon displays no paral- 
lax, the required result is impossible, because the anecliptic arc is greater than 
the passage in the greatest five-month interval by 8°3Vglong the oblique circle, 
and by very nearly 0°45' along the circle at right angles to the ecliptic, but that, I 
wherever it can display a parallax such that the parallaxes in either of the ex- 
treme conjunctions or the parallaxes of both together exceed 0°45', in such a 
place both of the extreme conjunctions can be ecliptic. 

Now, since we showed that, in the time of the greatest five-month interval, 
whenever the moan effects its least passage and the sun effects its greatest from 
two-thirds within the Virgin to two-thirds within the Water Bearer, the moon 
falls west of the sun by the 13°18' of both anomalies, and since the moon moves 
in mean terms this much and H 2 as much more in 1 day and 2\i hours, it is 
clear that, while the time of the mean five-month interval is 147 days and very 
nearly 15 +%+% hours, the time of the greatest five-month interval is 148 
days and 18 hours. And, for this reason, if the first conjunction is nearly two- 
thirds within the Virgin, the last one nearly two-thirds within the Water Bearer 
will.be earlier by the six hours lacking to fill out the whole days. Therefore one 
must seek where and when the moon can display a parallax of more than these 
0°45', either in one or the other of these two dodecatemories or in both, at a po- 
sition 6 hours earlier in the Water Bearer than in the Virgin. 

Now nowhere in the world inhabited by us is the moon found to display such 
a parallax northward, as we have said. Whence it is impossible for the sun to be 
twice eclipsed in the greatest five-month interval with the moon’s passage south 
of the ecliptic — that is, whenever the moon at the first conjunction is withdraw- 
ing from the descending node and at the last conjunction is approaching the 
amending node. But it can display just such a parallax southward, for those 
living below the equator northward, in both these dodecatemories at a position 
tax hours earlier whenever two-thirds the Virgin is supposed setting at the first 
conjunction and two-thirds the Water Bearer is culminating at the second. For 
hi such positions we find the moon, in its mean distance, displaying a southward 
parallax (the sun’s parallax being accounted for) of very nearly G°22' at the 
equator when it is in the Virgin, and of 0°14' when it is in the' Water Bearer; 
bat where the longest day is 12^ hours, 0*27' when it is in the Virgin, and 0*22' 
when it is in the Water Bearer; so that in this case the two parallaxes together 
exceed the 0°45' by4 ai&tieths. And since the southward parallax becomes 
greater for the stiff morel northern places, therefore it is evident that it Wfff be 
hem mote posable fortfee sun to appear tWioe eclipsed la the least five-month 
interval forthoee inhabiting these places, but only at the moan’s passage north 
etthe echptic-4hat is, when the moon in the first eclipse withdraws fromthe 
m ft am ff tg'hdcto and, in the second, approaches the demanding node, v > < * 
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: Thus Isay again that, also in the least seventtaonth interval, it is possible for 
the sun to be twice eclipsed lor the same people. For in the least seven-month 
interval we demonstrated the moon’s latitudinal passage to be 208°47'. And 
since the greatest arc of the oblique circle cut off between the ecliptic limits Is 
that from the limit at the approach to one node to the limit at the withdrawal’ 
from the other, therefore, in the case of the sun this distance will come to 192°24' 
at the mom’s mean distance. Therefore it is dear that, if the moon displays no 
parallax, the required appearance will be impassible, because the oblique circle’s 
are of the least seven-month interval is greater than the greatest arc cut off by 
the sun’s ecliptic limits which is 16°23' along the oblique circle and 1°25' along 
the circle drawn through the ecliptic’s? poles. But wherever it cm display a par- 
allax such that the parallaxes in either of the extreme conjunctions or both par- 
allaxes together exceed this 1°25', in such a place can both extreme conjunctions 
be ecliptic. 

'Now since we showed that, in the time of the mean seven-month interval, 
whenever the moon effects its greatest passage, and the sun its least passage 
from the last part of the Water Bearer to the middle of the Virgin, the moon has 
already truly passed the sun by 14°40'. Since the moon moves in mean terms 
just that many degrees together with M 2 of them in 1 day and 5 hours, there- 
fore it is evident that, while the time of the mean seven-month interval em- 
braces 206 days and very nearly 17 hours, the time of the least seven-month 
interval will be 205 days and 12 hours. For this reason the time of the last con- 
junction near the middle of the Virgin will be 12 hours later than the first near 
the end of the Water Bearer. Therefore one must seek where and when the moon 
can display a parallax of more than 1°25', either in one or the other of the given 
dodecatemories or in both at positions 12 hours apart— that is, when the one Is 
setting and the other is rising. For not otherwise could both eclipses occur above 
the earth. 

Now again, in the world inhabited by us, the moon is nowhere found in any 
position displaying such a parallax northward; and even to those living under 
the equator a parallax of not more than the 23 sixtieths of the latitudinal paral- 
lax at the greatest distance. Whence it is impossible for the sun to be twice 
eclipsed in the least seven-month interval with the moon’s passage south of the 
ecliptic ; that is, whenever it approaches the ascending node at the first conjunc- 
tion and withdraws from the descending node at the last. But we find such a 
parallax effected southward from around the parallel through Rhodes whenever 
the last of the Water Bearer is rising and the middle of the Virgin setting. For at 
its mean distance in Rhodes and in places under the same parallel, the moon dis- 
plays in either position a southward parallax (the solar parallax being sub- 
tracted) up to very nearly 0°46', so that the parallaxesat both conjunctions are 
together greater than the 1°25'. Now, since the southward parallax to wen 
greater in those places north of tills parallel, it is evident that, for those inhabits 
ing these places, it is possible for an eclipse of the sun to appear twice in the 
least seven-month interval, but again only at the moon's passage north of the 
ecliptic— that is, when the moon in the first eclipse approaches the descending 
node and in the secOnd withdraws from the ascending node. 

' It remains furtherto be shown, moreover, that at sts interval of one month 
it not 'possible for the sun to be twice eclipsed in the worldlnhiahdtid by us; 
either in the saxoa parallel or in different parallels, even if one supposes all to- 
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gether those things wMnhfcannot concur, bat As combined to make thefceqttffed 
appearance passible; I mean, even if we suppose the moon at Sts feast distends 
so that it may display a parallax (the month the feast so that the monthly lati- 
tudinal passage may be greater, by as little as possible) that is greater than that 
embraced by the sun's ecliptic limits, using indifferently hours and dodecate- 
toories in which it appears to make the greatest parallaxes. 

. Since, then, in the mean mouth the longitudinal passage of each of the lumi- 
n&ries takes on 29*6' in mean terms, and the passage on the moon’s epicycle 
takes on 25*49' ; and since of these the sun’s 29*6' at its least passage either side 
of the apogee subtract 1°8' from the mean, and the 25*49' of the moon’s epicycle 
at its greatest passage either side of the perigee add 2*28' to the mean— if, am 
cording to what has already been demonstrated, we cffinhine the additicm-eubf 
tractions of both anomalies which come to 3*36' and add on a twelfth or 0°18\ 
to what the sun lacked, we shall have 1*26'. And by just this amount we shall' 
have the least month’s passage leas than the longitudinal and latitudinal in the 
mean month. And so, since the mean month’s latitudinal passage is 30*40', the 
least month’s passage is 29*14', which makes very nearly 2*33' along the great 
circle at right angles to the ecliptic. But the whole passage of the sun’s ecliptic 
limits comes to 1*6' when the moon is at its least distance, bo that the least 
month’s passage is greater by 1*27'. 

Now, if the sun were to he twice eclipsed in one month, it would be absolutely 
necessary, either that, the moon display no parallax at one of the conjunctions 
and one greater than 1*27' at the other; or that it display parallaxes in the same 
direction at both conjunctions with the difference between the parallaxes greater 
than 1*27'; or that both parallaxes come to something greater when the parallax 
at one conjunction is northward and at the other southward. But nowhere on 
the earth in the syzygiea— hot even at its least distance— .will the moon display 
(the sun’s parallax being accounted for) a parallax greater than one degree. 
Therefore it is not possible in the least month for the sun to be twice eclipsed, 
either when the moon displays no parallax at one of the conjunctions, or when 
H displays one in the same direction at both, since their difference is never 
greater than one degree although it needs to be greater than 1*27'. 

The required appearance could happen only if the total number of degrees 
from both parallaxes, one being in an opposite direction to the other, should 
total more than 1*27'. And this is possible in different regions because the moon 
can display, to those north of the equator in the regions inhabited by us, a 
southward parallax, and to those south of the equator in what is called the 
antichthones, a northward parallax of from 0*25' to 1* beyond the sun’s paral- 
lax, But this could never happen for the same region. Bacauserthe moon displays 
in like manner a greatest parallax northward and southward of not more titan 
0°25' for those under the.equator; and to the meat northern and most southern 
not more than the stated' In in. the opposite directions, so that in this way both 
parallaxes still total less, than l p 27'. Inasmuch m each of the Opposite parallaxes 
would always be muph less in the case of regions between tife equator and one of 
tits limits, the impossibility would be even greater for them t 

Nowhere on the earth for the same latitude, therefore, can the son be twice 
eclipsed in one month! and for different latitudes nowhere a the name inhabited 
region. Which things we Wear* tequhed to /show. 

.. i 
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circle), therefore, in the firejfc rows we shall place tire numbers 79*12' and 280*48', 
and, in the last rows, the numbers 100*48' and 289*12'. For the »nw reasons as 
tiie first we shall continually increase and decrease them by the 30 sixtieths cor- 
responding to %2 of the lunar diameter at that time. 

The second table we shah furnish with latitudinal numbers as of the moon at 
its least distance, at which distance its radius was shown to be 0®17'40* and the 
shadow’s radius 0 o 45'S6' so that, whenever the moon first touches tire shadow, 
then its centre is likewise 1 0 3 , 36" from the shadow’s centre and 12*12' from the 
node along the oblique circle. Now, therefore, putting the numbers 77*48' and 
282*12' in the first rows, and the numbers 202*12' and 287*48' in the last, we 
shall again continually increase and decrease them by the 34 sixtieths corre- 
sponding to jHi 2 of the lunar diameter at that time. ■*' j 

And they will contain third columns of digits like the solar tables; and like! 
wise succeeding columns containing the moon’s passages for each obscuration, \ 
those of immersion and those of emersion, and further those of half the delay of \ 
occupation. \ 

We calculated geometrically for each obscuration the given passages of the < 
moon. But we treated the proofs as if in one plane and in straight lines, because 
arcs of that magnitude differ insensibly from their chords, and the moon’s pas- 
sage along the oblique circle differs hardly at all from that considered along the 
ecliptic. Let no one suppose that we do not know that, in general, with respect 
to the moon’s latitudinal passage, there is a difference in using the arcs of the 
oblique circle for those of the ecliptic; furthermore it does not follow that the 
times of the syzygies are exactly the same as the mid-eclipses. 

For if we cut off from the node A two equal arcs AB and AC of the proposed 
circles, and, joining BC, draw BD from 
B at right angles to AC, then it will be 
immediately evident that, with the moon 
supposed at B, if we use arc AC of the 
ecliptic instead of the AD used because 
of considering the passages relative to it 
with respect to ciroles through the ecliptic’s poles, then the difference due to the 
inclination of the lunar circle will be CD. Again, if the sun or the shadow’s centre 
is conceived at B, the time of the syzygy, in accordance with the little difference 
between the circles, will be when the moon is at C; and the mid-eclipse will be 
when the moon is at D, because the mid-times of the obscurations are considered 
with respect to the circles through the poles of the lunar circle. And the time of 
the syzygy will differ from the mid-eclipse by arc CD. 

Urn cause of bur not calculating these arcs in detail is that their differences 
are small and insensible, mid that (while not knowing this is absurd) yet, be- 
cause of the difficulty in working out each case, this willing neglect of something 
which can be overlooked both in the hypotheses and the observations makes the 
greatest difference in the usefulness of a simple method, and no difference or 
very little in the discrepancy with appearances. Now, we find the arc similar to 
CD to be, in general, not greater than 3 sixtieths of one degree. This is proved 
bythesame theorem as tfabtby which we calculated the differences of the equa- 
torial aits with respect to those of the ecliptic for circles drawn through the 
equates poles. But in tbecase of ‘the eclipses we find it to be not gre&terthaa 
2‘ixtiethS, since BD is almost i* to the 12 * of each of the aits AB and A€*. Fbr 
the moon’s passages at eclipses reach almost that far. Therefore arc AD is very 
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nearly U°68', aad that leaves CBtequal to 2sixtiethsof a degree, which does 
not make one sixteenth of an equatorial hour. Concern over such a fractional 
degree is more vanity than love of truth. 

Now, by these means, we also worked out the- required passages of the moon’s 
obscurations as if the circles differed insensibly. And our calculation for one or 
two examples is as follows: 

Let there be the sun's or the shadow’s centre A, and the straight line BCD in 
place of the lunar circle’s arc. And let B be supposed 
the moon’s centre when it first touches the sun or 
shadow as it approaches; and D as it withdraws. And 
with AB and AD joined, let AC be drawn from A 
perpendicular to BD. 

Now, that the mid-time of the eclipse and the 
greatest obscuration occurs when the moon’s centre 
isat C is evident from AB’b being equal to AD; and, 
therefore, the passage SC’s being equal to CD, and from AC’s being less than 
all the lines joining the two centres to BD. It is clear also that either of the 
lines AS and AD contains both the radius of the moon and of the sun or 
shadow, and that line AC is less than either of them by that part of the dia- 
meter of the body being eclipsed which is out off by the obscuration. 

With these things so, let the obscuration be 3 digits as an example, and let A 
be first supposed the sun’s centre. Now, therefore, when the moon is at its great- 



est distance, 
and 


AB =31'20", 
sq. AB =981'47". 


And 

AC *23'30", 

for it is less than AB by the 3 twelfths of the sun’s diameter, or 7 P 50’. And 

sq. AC -552'15". 

And so 

sq. BC-429'32", 

and, in length, 

SC- 20'43", 

which we shall place in the first table of the solar eclipses beside the 3 digits in 
the fourth column. 

Again, in the case of the moon’s least distance, 

AB -33'20", 


and 

and 


sq. AS- 11117"; 

AC-25'30", 
sq. AC-650'15"; 

sq. SC -480'52", 


and, by subtraction, 
and therefore, in length, 

SC-21'28", •; . • 'w : 

. winch we' shall. place in the second table of the solar eclipses beside the 8 digits 
in the fourth column. ’ • 

! Seagate* letAbe supposed the Shadow’s centre and the ©beeuraticta. the 
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and 

And 


H df the moon’s diameter* Therefore, for the moon’s greatest distance, 

AB'bW'U* 

t 

sq. AB-3180'58'. 


AC«48'34*, 

for it is less than AB by of the lunar diameter or, at the greatest distance, by 

7'60*. And 


sq. AC-2358'43'. 

And so, by subtraction, 

sq. 2?C f =822'15* l 

and, in length, 

BC-28'41*, 

which we shall place in tire first of the lunar tables beside the 3 digits in the 
fourth column and which contain the passage of immersion, sensibly the «anw» as\ 
"that of emersion. ‘ . 

And, in the case of the least distance, ; 

AB-63'36' ■ n 
and 


And 


sq. AB-4044'58*. 


AC-54'46", 

for the 8'50" difference is again J4 of the lunar diameter at the least dlatann w. 
And 

sq. AC =2999'23". 

And so, by subtraction, 

sq. BC =1045'35', 

and, in length, 

, BC= 32'20V 

which we shall place likewise beside the 3 digits in the fourth column in the 
second of the lunar tables. 

Once more, because the lunar obscuration^ have a time of delay, let the point 
A be the shadow’s centre, and let the straight 
line BCDEF be in place of the arc of the 
moonis oblique circle. Let B * be .supposed the 
point where the moon’s centre will be when 
tire moon, as approaching, first touches the 
shadow from without; and C where the moon’s 
centre will be when the totally eclipsed moon 
will first touch the shadow’s circlefrom within. And let E be the point where the 
moon’s centre will be again when the moon, as withdrawing, first touches tha 
shadow’s circle from within; and /'’where tile moon’s centre will be when, taking 
its departure, it touches the shadow from without for the last time. And again 
let AD be drawn from A perpendicular to BF. i ;t w, ; t-V. r;i J.p* 

Now, given here those thing# already demonstrated as remaining turn, it is 
also evident that either of the straight lines AC and AJE bounds ,theldiffeiebfie 
by which the shadow’s radius excefedsthBmdta's radius, so that the passage 

w BEj'itBd each uontains hatfthedriay^nnd.4lqBteibai:>'i.de^ 0(3 
of immea^on is equal to. the remainder EF of emersion. .jcrcwi’W 
&>« JBoA# tte » he supposed imadip»in J wMahl&<hgcfc|:of the fooi^iHhinhane 
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-MhaA ?;;, in whkh its centre D is within, the bound of th& acliptic limits by one 
lunar diatneter plus a fourth of it; in other Words whoa AD is km than either 
AB or AF by the given one liinar diameter plus a fourth of it, and less than 
either AC or AE by a fourth of one lunar diameter. 

Therefore, when the moon i* at its greatest distance, 

AD- 56'24” 
and 

sq. 4B=3180'58". 

And 

AC-25'4”, 

for the moon’s diameter at its greatest distance is 31 '20”. And 
, , sq. AC-628'20”. 

And likewise 

AD =1714? , 
and 

. sq. AD =396'59”. 

And sq, by subtraction, 

sq. DD=2883'59” 

and, in length, 

BD=53'42”. 

And, by subtraction, 

sq. CD *331'21” 

and, in length, 

CD- 18'12”; 

and, by subtraction, 

DC-35'30”. 

Now we shall place these 35'30” of immersion, equal to those of emersion, be- 
side the number of 15 digits, in the fourth column of the first table of lunar 
eclipses; and the 18'12" of the half-time of delay, in the fifth column; 

When the moon is at its least distance, then again 

AD-63'36” 

and 

sq. AD= 4044'56”. 

And 

AC-28'16”, •'« 

for the moon’s diameter at the least distance was shown to be 35'20". And 

sq. AC =799'. 

And, likewise 

AD— 19'26” 
and 


, .t'i ' ■ < • ' 

And so also, by subtraction, 

J4. * * 1 . ■ 1 - 

and, in length, 

And, by subtraction, *' ] > *• 

Wjlirtilll'l'K! '. -. 't ,1 . : k- 


sq. AD— 377^39”.' 
sq. DD— 3667'19” 
DfcWfiOW. 1 

. ' \ K '• t • • 

CJ>**f42l'21” i '■ 


and, in length, 

And, by subtraction, 


CD-20'32”. 
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Therefore we shall also place these 40'2* of inanersk®, again equal to tbcao of 
emersion, beside the number of 15 digits, in the fourth column of the second 
table of lunar eclipses; and the 20'32" of the half-time of delay in the fifth col- 
umn. 

But, for the moon’s passages on its epicycle between the greatest and least 
distances, in order that we might easily obtain by the method of sixtieths the 
corresponding parts of the whole difference for each passage, we placed under 
the foregoing tables another short table containing the numbers of the passage 
on the epicycle and the corresponding sixtieths for each of the apparent excesses 
from the first and second tables of the eclipses. And the quantity of these six- 
tieths has been worked out by us and placed in the seventh column of the moon’f 
Parallactic Table, for the epicycle is assumed to be at the eccentric’s apoge 
throughout the syzygies. 

Since most of those who observe the ecliptic markings do not measure the^ 
magnitudes of the obscurations by the circles’ diameters but in general by the 
whole plane figures (the eye comparing in a rough way the whole apparent part 
with that not appearing), we have added to these also another short table of 12 
rows and 3 columns. In the first column we placed the 12 digits, each digit con- 
taining )^2 of the diameter of each luminary as in the ecliptic tables; and in the 
next columns in turn the twelfths of the whole areas corresponding to them — in 
the second the sun’s, in the third the moon’s. These impositions we calculated 
only for the magnitudes of the moon’s mean distance (for very nearly the same 
ratio is established for such increases and decreases of the diameters) and with 
the ratio of the circumferences to the diameters being as 3 P 8'30" to l p . For this 
ratio is between (very nearly) a triple plus a seventh part and a triple plus ten 
seventy-firsts, both of which Archimedes used for greater simplicity. 

Then first, for the solar eclipses, let there be the sun’s circle ABCD about 
centre E; and the moon’s circle, as its mean 
distance, AFCG about centre H cutting the 
sun’s circle at points A and C. And with 
BEHG joined, let it be supposed that of 
the sun’s diameter has been eclipsed, so that 
ED- 3 p 

where 

' diam. BD — 12* 1 
and 

moon’s diam. F(?=12 p 20' 
in the ratio of 15 p 40' to 16 p 40'. And therefore 

EH= 9 p 10', 

With the perimeters in the ratio of l p to 3 P 8'30 # , that of the sun’s circle is 37 p 42', 
and that of the moon’s 38 p 46'. Likewise of the whole areas, since the radius 
multiplied by the perimeter gives twice the circle’s area, that of the sun’s circle 
will come to llSpfi', and that of the moon’s to 119 p 32'. 

Then, these things being so, it is required to find how great is the area con- 
tained by ADCF where the whole area of the sun’s circle is 12 p . . 

Let AE and AH, and CE and CH be joined, and further the perpendicular 
ARC. , 

Now, since it is supposed . ' 

AE**CE"G», 

AH~GH~M0' 
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EH 1 * 9* IQ', ■ • 

the angle atifis right, therefore, If we apply the excess by which the square 
on AH exceeds the square on AE, or 2*2', to the line EH, we shall have the 
difference between EK and HK of 13'3* 1 . And 

EK-4P28’, 

HK~4*4& j 

and therefore 

AK~CK~&. 

And consequently we shall have 



trgl. AFC« 17*52', 

and 

trgl. AHC = 18 p 48'. 

Again, since 

. 

AC=8* 

where 

diam. BD = 12* 

and likewise 

diam. FG =12*20', 

and hence 

AC =80* 

where 

diam. BD= 120*, 

and 



AC =77*60' 

where 

diam. FG= 120*, 

therefore 

arc ADC =83°37' 

where circle ABCD is 360°, and 


arc AFC=80°52' 

where circle AFCG is 360°. 

And so, since the ratio of circles to arcs is the same as the circles’ areas to the 
areas of the sectors of the arcs, therefore 

sect. AFCD= 26*16' 

where it was shown 

circle ABCD = 113**6'; 
and 

sect. AffCF=26*51' 
for 

circle AFC(?= 119*32'. 

. But it was shown also that 

trgl. AFC =17*52' 

and likewise 

trgl. AJ?C= 18*4$'. 

And therefore, by subtraction, we shall have , 

seg.ADCF>8*24', 
seg. AFCF= 8*3'. ' 

And therefore the wholearea contained by arcs AF,CD is 16*2?' where the area 
‘Application is hen equivalent to divMon. Thegeometric proof cl this statement is staple. 
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of circle ABCD is supposed 113 w 6 / . Thus, where the area of the sun’s 
the area contained by the echpsediregmentis very nearly 1$£ which weabaU 
phtoo m the table just mentioned, along the3-4%fta > zoW(/&fci]& WW^ di icisitoMfe 
(Again, in the same figure for the lunar-eclipses, let ABCD be supposed the 
moon’s circle, and AFCO the shadow’s circle at mean dteta»ce,And likewfca 
let there be an eclipse to \i of the moon’s diameter so that, where diameter BD 
is 12*, diameter DF of the eclipse 18 3® and*fi*meter FO of the shadow is 31*12' 
according to the ratio of 1* to 2*36'. And therefore 

EKH~ 18*36', 

And therefore again, of the perimeters, that of the lunar cirde is37*42' and that 
of the shadow’s 98*1'; and, of the areas, that of the lunar circle 113*6' and that , 
of the shadow’s 764*32'. - , 

Now, since here it is supposed 

AF-CF- 6*, ,/ 

AIT -CF- 16*36' 

where ", 

FJT- 18*36', 

therefore, if likewise we apply to EH the excess by which AH exceeds AE, we 
shall have 

HK-EK* 11*8'. 

And so 

El ST=3*44', 

FF-14»52', 

and therefore 

AfC-CF— 4*42'. 

And consequently we shall have 



trgl. AFC- 17*33' 

and 

trgl. AFC- 69*62'. 

Again, since 


AC- 9*24' 

where 

diam. BD— 12“ 

mid likewise 

diam. FC* 31*12V 

and 


AC =94* 

where 

diam. BD— 120*; 

and 

AC— 36*9' 

where 

diam. FC— 120*, ! 

therefore 

, . ► 

msADC-*m a & 

where circle ABCD is 360°, and > • 


.. A«7-36 0 4' 

where drele AFCO is 360®. ' ••• > 

ay-,' 
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tfumber, 

84 

0 

84 

30 

85 

. 0 

85 

30 

86 

0 

96 

30 


91 0 

91 30 

■ "OS 


it Greatest 

'Latitude 

2 

276 

0 

275 

30 

275 

0 

274 

30 

274 

0 

273 

30 

273 

0 

272 

30 

272 

0, 

271 

90 

271 

0 

2t0 

80 

270 

0 

269 

3Q 

269 


268 

30 

ms 

$ 


At Least Distance 


Numbers of Latitude 

' V , 2 

83 36 276 24 

84 6 276 64 

84 36 275 24 

86 6 274 64 

23 27 I 85 36 274 24 

25 38 I 86 6 27S 54 

86 36 273 24 

87 6 272 64 

87 86 ' 272 20 

.88 6 271 54 

. 54 | &8 3$; 271 24 ! 

89 6 * 279 64 

89 36 270 24 

90 0 l 270 O' 

90 24 ' 269 30 

90 84^ 209 6 

91 24 " "268 36 

91 54 > 269 6 

92 24 ! 267 36 

92 64 267 6 

93 24 266 36 

98 5# ‘ 266 « 

94 24 ^2# 36 
'94 5*-'->aa5’ ■ 6 

95 24’' 264 >36 

95 54 '. 264 6 

96 24 263 36 


'9 
10 
'll 

■v* 
12 * 
ii 

•4o ; 

‘9 
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Table or Lunar Eclipses 

At Greatest Distance At Least Distance 

Fraction Fraction 

Numbers of Dig- of Im- Half Numbers of Dig- of Im- Half 
Latitude its mersion Delay Latitude its mersion Delay 
1 234 5 1 2 34 5 

79 12 280 48 0 0 0 77 48 282 12 0 0 0 

79 42 280 18 1 16 59 78 22 281 38 1 19 9 

80 12 279 48 2 23 43 78 56 281 4 2 26 45 

80 42 279 18 3 28 41 79 30 280 30 3 32 20 

81 12 278 48 4 32 42 80 4 279' 56 4 36 53 

81 42 278 18 5 36 6 80 38 279 22 5 40 42 

82 12 277 48 6 39 1 81 12 278 48 6 43 59 

82 42 277 18 7 41 34 81 46 278 14 7 46 53 

83 12 276 48 8 43 50 82 20 277 40 8 49 25 

83 42 276 18 9 45 48 82 54 277 6 9 51 40 

84 12 275 48 10 47 35 83 28 276 32 10 53 39 

84 42 275 18 11 49 9 84 2 275 58 11 55 25 

85 12 274 48 12 50 31 84 36 275 24 12 57 59 

85 42 274 18 13 40 35 11 9 85 10 274 50 13 45 47 12 34 

86 12 273 48 14 37 28 15 20 85 44 274 16 14 42 15 17 17 

86 42 273 18 15 35 30 18 12 86 18 273 42 15 40 2 20 32 

87 12 272 48 16 34 6 20 22 86 52 273 8 16 38 28 22 58 

87 42 272 18 17 33 7 22 0 87 26 272 34 17 37 20 24 49 

88 12 271 48 18 32 23 23 14 88 0 272 0 18 36 37 26 1 

88 42 271 18 19 31 51 24 8 88 34 271 26 19 35 55 27 13 

89 12 270 48 20 31 32 24 43 89 8 270 52 20 35 34 27 42 

89 42 270 18 21 31 22 23 1 89 42 270 18 21 35 22 28 12 

90 0 270 0 SSI 31 20 23 4 90 0 270 0 35 20 28 6 

90 18 269 42 21 31 22 23 1 90 18 269 42 21 35 22 28 12 

90 48 269 12 20 31 32 24 43 90 52 269 8 20 35 34 27 42 

91 18 268 42 19 31 51 24 8 91 26 268 34 19 35 55 27 13 

91 48 268 12 18 32 23 23 14 92 0 268 0 18 36 37 26 1 

92 18 267 42 17 33 7 22 0 92 34 267 26 17 37 20 24 49 

92 48 267 12 16 34 6 20 22 93 8 266 52 16 38 28 22 58 

93 18 266 42 15 35 30 18 12 93 42 266 18 15 40 2 20 32 

93 48 206 12 14 37 28 ,15 20 94 16 265 44 14 42 15 17 17 

94 18 265 42 13 40 35 11 9 94 50 265 10 13 45 47 12 U 

94 48 265 12 12 50 31 95 24 264 36 12 57 59 

95 18 264 42 11 49 9 . 95 58 264 2 11 55 25 

95 48 264 12 10 47 35 96 32 263 28 10 53 39 

90 18 263 42 9 45 48 97 6 262 54 9 51 40 

96. 48 263 12 8 43 50 97 40 262 20 . 8 49 25 

97 18 282 42 7 41 34 98 14 261 46 7 46 53 . . 

iff. 48 262 12 6 39 1 98 48 261 12 8 43 59 

Jp 18 261 42 5 36 6 99 22 260-38 5 40, 42 

68 48 261 12 4 32 42 90 56 260 4 .4 

99 18 260 42 3 28 41 190 30 259 30 ,3 $2 20 

99: 48 260 12 2 23 43 101 4 258 :56 2 $8 45 

Iflft- 18 269 42 1 16 59 101 38 258 22 1 U- 9 

10ft, 48}2S9 12 0 0| 102 12 257 48 0 0 0 s * 

'' ' i, • 
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Table of Correction ■ M 


Number s 

r 

: "1 

Of . 

Sixtieths of 

f Anomaly 

Differences 

2 


3 

364 

0 

21 

348 

0 

42 

342 

1 

42 

336 

2 

42 

330 

4 

1 

324 

5 

21 

318 

7 

18 

312 

9 

15 

306 

11 

37 

300 

' 14 

0 

294 

16 

48 

288 

19 

36 

282 

22 

36 

276 

25 

36 

270 

28 

42 

264 

31 

48 

258 

34 

54 

252 

38 

0 

246 

41 

0 

240 

44 

0 

234 

46 

45 

228 

49 

30 

222 

51 

30 

216 

53 

48 

210 

55 

32 

204 

57 

15 

198 

58 

18 

192 

59 

21 

186 

59 

41 

180 

60 

0 


Ta blb of Sun's and 
Moon’s Magnitude 


Digits 

Digits of 

Digits cf 


Sun 

Mom 

1 

OH 

m 

2 

l 

1H 

3 

m 

2* 

4 

m 

3H 

5 

3H 

4H 

6 

m 

5H 

7 

We 

6H 

8 

7 

8 

9 

8H 

9H 

10 

9H 

10H 

11 

10H 

liH 

12 

12 

12 


9. Determination of Lunab Eclipses 

N0F, with these things set out beforehand, we shall study the lunar eelinses 
thM way. For we set out the resulting number of degrees^ reSSK 

ft m the numbers of the first two columns, we take dowp sepaS Sh ^ 
feose lying in the row with the latitudinal number in either both those fa 

the columns of passages and those* the columns of digits, Then we can?*h! 

to TWfe.1 (W*.^ JS^SSSSS^t 

nte row with it, just so many do we take of the diffe r en ce betw m m fh* 
<%it« «ad sixtieths take® down for either table, tad we idditttftotiwnmlifc!!? 
■ottet Wtt. fat a it luDnu 


m '9Mi. 

in the aecondTable, we set out that number of sixtieths af the digits and frac- 
tions lyinginarow ’with them. 1 

. Whatever number of digits we get from this correotion,we say theobscur- 
ation of the moon’s diameter at mid-eclipse embraces lusfc so &$ny twelfths. 
And to the re^ulting axtieths in the same correction we Always add ids of them 
for the sun’s added movement. Dividing them by the mom’s hourly irregular 
movement at that time, to whatever the division comes,, just so many equatorial 
hours shall we have for each passage-time of the eclipse: those calculated from 
the fourth table giving separately the time of Immersion and the time of emer- 
sion, those from the fifth the time of half the delay of occultation. The hour* 
positions at the beginnings and ends of incidence and restoration are immediate- 
ly evident from the addition-subtraction of particular’p'Sssages with respect to 
title middle of the delay — that is, very nearly the time of the true full moon. And 
immediately, if we carry the twelfths of the diameter to the shortest table, we 
shall also find the twelfths of the whole areas of the moon from the correspond- 
ing numbers in the third column, and likewise those of the sun’s in the second 
column. , • j ; 

Now, reason proves that the time from the beginning of the eclipse to the 
middle is not always equal to thd time from the middle to the end, because of 
the irregularity of the sun and moon. Equal passages are effected for that reason 
in unequal times. But supposing these times not unequal would work no dis- 
crepancy perceptible to sense in the appearances. For even if they were near the 
mean courses where the differences of the increases are greater, a passage for the 
number of hours of a whole eclipse would make the difference of the excess in 
no way sensible. 

But we would think that probably we find the moon’s latitudinal period 
shown by Hipparchus to be mistaken, since, byhis hypothesis, the surplus is less 
than the surplus between the given eclipses but greater taken according to our 
calculations, although we start from the same- things. 

For he takes for this demonstration two lunar eclipses which occurred at an 
interval of 7,160 months, in both of which the quarter of the moon’s diameter 
was eclipsed at the same passage front the ascending node: the first having been 
observed in the year 2 of Mardokempad, and the second in the yew 37 of the 
Third Callippic Period. Hipparchus avails himself of the same latitudinal pas- 
sage’s being contained consistently in either eclipse with respect to the demon- 
stration of return, beCaUseof the fact that the first eclipse occurred with the 
meeh ntlhe epicycle's apbgee and the second with 'it at the perigee, snd ttare- 
fore of no anomalistic difference’s having resulted as he thought i But he vs Mm 
takenfiret to this extent that, since an appreciable difference Tesuits from the 
iriegui&iity, theregukr passage isfound greater thanthe true by«n amountmot 

*Tfcebba«irity here la o&iared -up by Theo'e Cmmmtarfl* If tbefetftu&naTuunfber idb 
cwly id the second Table, we cany the anomaHefcicnuinbar to die Table of tCorroetioa waht* 
fore;but we take the number ofeixtietha, not of thedi£ere&ee which- doeanot extet^a ttia 
second casa but of the digite and fraction of immersion found in the seqqqd Table, .fa ,iee firft 
Caee, we added the result to the digits and fraction of the first Table; hen we eitnply take th4t 
fraction of the eeoond Tabled Bumhers. lliiB method to Vafid here becaiae, foif a tttitadfitil 
number to fill only in the second Table, the anomalistic number aauet fre bet we m ISSoad 
The comspoodisgiracthm far eupfr numbers muat lie between 65/M,aad 1, Ttatif-SK 
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.** ^^tetance, and the second with it at its feast FwmZ 
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ss^SE-rs^ 

l?**!!, 6 retul ? of completion and the other makes itexceed the 

«“«»«- »r ^wcss 

,, 10, Determination of Solar Eclipses ; '' 1 \ 

i2S5* ^dy of lunar ecUpses would proceed soundly, thereforo, only fa* the 


ofthemWs^todW mucnnaruerttogtodo bacauie 

the , ti f e <* ‘be true conjunction in Alexandria to see how 
IrmJfn^f 0 ^ hours bef ore or after midday it occurred. Then, if the suppoeed 
fe^de^ the required region is dififerent^that fe, ilits meridian feSJSe 
"am te *s that •through Alexandria— -we add or subtract the l«Hiifa«im.i j;i 
enoe in equatorial home bet ween, the two meridians^?^^ w’feT 
manyoquatoiml horns before or after this the time of the true oonjunetion M) 

time of , th ® apptoent conjunction for thawed JaS 
^ ,ha V aameas tto aUdfe.of .the SSebyX 
SKf t vTlS 8 ^ .f^explamed. For we takeoutof the tS S£ 

S^,i^^l ParaUa f e8lt? P 8 *® 11 ®* to^^‘theges«t«i*deiSSfflf 
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eombinedwe shall again add Ha of them for the ami’s movement, and me shall 
reduce the result to equatorial hours by dividing by the depees of the moofi’e 
irregular hourly courses about the conjunction (for ire have shown above how 
we obtain this determination). If .the longitudinal parallax is eastward, we sub- 
tract the degrees we reduced to equatorial hours from the moon’s degrees Al- 
ready determined separately for longitude, latitude, and anomaly at the true 
time of the conjunction, mid we shall have the moon’s true passages at the txakb 
of the apparent conjunction. And we shall have found the number of hours by 
which the apparent conjunction precedes the true. But if the longitudinal paral- 
lax is< found to be westward, we shall then add the degrees to the paas&geaai- 
ready* determined separately for longitude, latitude, and anomaly at the true i 
time of the conjunction; and we shall have the hours by’which the apparent con- [ 
junction will follow the true. 

Now again, by the same methods, we look to see first how great a parallax the 
moon displays along the great circle drawn through itself and the zenith, .at the 
apparent conjunction’s interval of equatorial hours from the meridian. And sub- 
tracting from the number of degrees found the sun’s parallax lying in the row 
with that same number, we determine within the remainder (likewise by means 
of the angle found for that time at the intersection of the circles) the latitudinal 
parallax lying along the circle at right angles to the ecliptic. The resulting num- 
ber of degrees we change to the corresponding number along the oblique circle — 
that is, we multiply them by 12. And if the latitudinal parallax is effected to the 
north of the ecliptic, we shall add the product to the latitudinal passage already 
determined for the time of the apparent conjunction, when the moon is about 
the ascending node; but we subtract it likewise when it is about the descending 
node. And if the latitudinal parallax is effected to the south of the ecliptic, con- 
trariwise we subtract the degrees resulting from the parallax from the degrees 
in latitude already determined at the time of the apparent conjunction, when 
the moon is about the ascending node; but we likewise add when it is about the 
descending node. Thus we shall have the number of apparent latitude at the 
time of the apparent conjunction. And carrying this to the Tables of Solar Eclip- 
ses, if it falls in the numbers of the first two columns, we shall say there will be 
an eclipse of the sun, whose mid-time very nearly coincides with the apparent 
conjunction. Now we ret out the quantity of digits lying in the row with that 
number of apparent latitude, and also the degrees of immersion and emersion 
separately from each table. And we carry the number representing the degrees 
from the apogee of lunar anomaly to the Table of Correction. And taking as 
many sixtieths of each excess noted down as lie in the row with this number, 
we always add that much to the numbers taken from the first Table. By this 
correction we shall have the resulting digits, and in turn for that many twelfths 
of the sun’s diameter there will be an obscuration, at very nearly the mid-eclipse. 
Again, adding to the degrees of each passage Hs of them for the sun’s move- 
ment, and changing tins sum into equatorial hours by means of the moon’sifr 
regular movement, we shall have juet so much time for immersion and emersion 
each, «upposing no difference occurs for that time because rtf the parallaxes. 

> But since there is a sensible inequality about these times, because off the 

wlhsf It top moved the first parallax; and m coin an unending ante Tlwapproxtaadottis 
" gMftwtoeijh'aftar the first# second tims. To this, ofpourse, must be added ate* the move* 

. ^ ib&mm during Hit thunt, • <-■ 7 '*:.* ft*/ 
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moon's parallaxeeand not because of tfcehmnnaries’ irregularity ,ae©ordbig to 
which both, the immersions andemersions predicted turn oat to.be 'greater and 
ingeneral unequal toe&ch other, we shailnot know thLs,ev^ifithappemtobe 
small, Now this circumstance arises from there always being inthemoeu’s BP* 
parent passage certain regressive appearances '.due to the paraUaxsAnftifit 
Were not shifted by its proper movement forward to the east. For if it appears to 
be passing, before the meridian, rising little by little and displaying a continually 
shorter parallax eastward, it appears to move more slowly forward to the east. 
Md if it be passing beyond the meridian, descending now little by little and 
displaying a continually longer parallax westward, likewise it will again appear 
to move more slowly forward to the east. Now, because of tins, die aforesaid 
times will always be greater than those taken amply. And since the difference 
in the excesses of the parallaxes is Always greater in the passages nearer the 
meridian, the times of the eclipses near the meridian are fulfilled more slowly. 
For this reason, whenever the' mid-eclipse falls at midday, then only is the time 
of immersion very nearly equal to that of emersion, since the regressive ap- 
pearance due to the parallaxes happens then to be very nearly equal on either 
ode. But, when it precedes midday, then the time of emersion being nearer the 
meridian becomes greater; and when it follows midday, then the time of im- 
mersion being nearer the meridian becomes greater. 

Now, in order to make this correction of the times, we shall look; in the way 
we demonstrated, for the time worked out before this correction for each of the 
passages set out, and for the distance from the zenith at the mid-eclipse. 

For example, let either time be one equatorial hour and the distance from the 
zenith 75°. Now we shall look in the Parallactic Table for the sixtieths of paral- 
lax corresponding to the number of 75°, with the moon, for instance, at its 
greatest distance, at which distance those in the third column are taken. And 
we find 52 sixtieths corresponding to 75°. Since both the time of immersion and 
the time of emersion are supposed one equatorial hour considered in . mean 
terms, or 15° in time, therefore subtracting these from the 75° of the distance, 
we find, in the same column, 47 sixtieths of parallax corresponding to the re- 
maining 60°, so that at the mid-passage near the meridian there results from the 
parallax a regression of 5 sixtieths. Now adding these to the 75° we find in the 
same column, corresponding to the sum of 60°, the 53 sixtieths of the whole 
parallax, so that here the regression of the passage neat tire horizon comes to 
sixtieths. Now taking from, these differences the correspondences in longi- 
tude, and reducing each in turn to a part of an equatorial hour % means qfthe 
moon’s irregular movement, as shown, we shall add the result from each, proper- 
ly to each of the times taken in mean and simple terms, the greater to the time 


the horizon. And it is dear that the difference of these times was 3J4 sixtieths or 
very nearly % of one equatorial hour, for the moon will movajust that raany 
sixtieths of mean movement in that much time. There is then left the, easy task, 
If we wish, of reducing the equatorial hours for each interval to the particular 
seasonal hours in the way We lave already shown abom ■ 


The examination of the directions *}! the obscurations comas next. And ids 




tkmof itgriskg and aetMg' pofctrt» at thehtorriBonyaad necessarily throughout 
tbetiteeof theeclipBejas different* part# fifths soliptic bteomecontriiucasly 
wring arid setting; the «ectkiin8 of the lidrf*on bounded bythembecomeoori-- 
tinuously different. likewisethc inclination of the obscurations relative totthfe 
elliptic l»< eontidefed along thegwatoircle drawn through both centre*;' the 
Moon’s hnd the min’s or shadow’s ; arid again necessarily-, thrCughouttbepassage 
oftherabon’s centre at the ferine of the eclipse, thecirdodrawn through both 
Osrittes alsotaktea position continoouCly other relativeto- the ecliptic: and 
makes theanglescontained by their intersection oontinuouriy unequal. -r 
•Now, since tlrifl examination will be sufficient if it is taken for only •the ob- 
scurations having' some significance and more generally for the arcs considered 
relative to the horizon, it will' be possible for those appraising the situatron with 
their eyes to estimate immediately the particular directions by attending to both 
inclinations. For, as We said, in these- matters^ general judgment is 'sufficient; 
Yet, not to pass over this subject entirely, We shall try to expound ways as easy 
& posable for getting at this. '•'•■• 

’ Of the obscurations, we have chosen as significant markings that of the first 
part eclipsed, which occurs at the beginning of the whole time of eclipse; that 
Of the last part eclipsed; which occurs at the beginning of the time of; delay; that 
ctf the greatest part eclipsed, which occurs at the mid-eclipse without the delay; 
tbaief the first part restored, which occurs at the end of the whole trine of delay.; 
and that of the last part restored which occurs at - theend of the whole time trf 
eclipse. And of the directions we have chosen again; as the mote reasonable and 
expressible, those definedby the meridian and by the risings sad settings of the 
ecliptic’s equinoxial and tropic points. For the principle of directions could be 
differently understood by many people at many times, and coaklyif one wished; 
be designated bythe-giveh anglesof the horizon. Nowof the intersections of the 
Meridian with the horizon, let us -understand by dywcroi the northern, and by 
fMNllxfiftlot the Southern ; and df therismg and 1 Setting intersections, let us under- 
Stand by equatorial rising and setting 'those intersections made with the horizon 
by the beginning oftbe Bam and of the Balance and which arealwaysan equal 
quadrant from thoee produeedatthe meridian j by sunHner rising and setting; 
thoee made by tile beginning of the Crab; arid, by winter tiring and' setting; 
thosemade by the beginning Of thefioat. These intervals arediffatent according 
to latitude, andthedcterinii^ioaof thbditectrimsiasufficieirtwliiett^cfyhav* 
beaashowatd be thceefaiitsj 1 ■; u>/. 


YsiTiMfrfore^te Mveet^cerffigdhtionof thrieetipte:with>the'hririaOttvw&oa^ 
dtdited ^ri ihkffhetpart oftheCompoeition aeaheady ritow#the MtcaMri- 



each latitude from the Borysthenes to JderoSfor wljich we laid out the 
* s. And, for ari edsy understanding, we hrive drgWh, instead of a table, 8 
i circles conceived in tite horiaonVptaiteWnd coptrinizgftiMMtertwls 
rifedm aa e r of the 7 latitudes. then, 
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of the planes of the horizon and equator, add the vertical one as the common 
section of the planes of the horizon and meridian— we have designated the «*• 
tremities of the horizontal line St the ortoide circles as equatorial rising and 
equatorial setring; and of the verrioal line as north and south. likewise we haws 
drawn straight lines at equal intervals on either side of the equatorial line and 
again through all the circles, and we have placed on the lines within the seven 
intervals the distances, found for each latitude, of the tropic points from the 
equator along the horizon, a quadrant being itfVQn thole at the inner ertrebu- 
ties of the circles we have placed, to the sbttth; winter rising and winter setting; 
and to the north, summer rising and summer setting. For the intervening do* 
decatemories (further inserting; within each of the four intervals, two other 
lines) we have placed on theee also the distances along the horizon from the 
equator for the particular dodecatemories, with the name of each written at the 
cnitside circle. And about the meridian line we have indicated the names of the 
parallels, the hourly magnitudes, and the heights of the pole, making the list in 
order of northerliness from the greater and encompassing circle 
In order that we may also have set out the apparent directions of the ob- 
scurations with respect to the ecliptic (that is, the angles produced at each of 
he aforesaid markings by the intersection of the ecliptic and the great circle 
hrough both the centres indicated), we calculated them for each of the moan's 
mssages for differences of 1 digit of obscuration, and only for those at the mean 
listance as being sufficient. And it is supposed the arcs of the ecliptic and of the 
noon's oblique circle are sensibly paraM In the obscurations. 

For, again as an example, let there be the straight line AB in place of the 

Ecliptic’s arc, and on it let A be supposed the 
) obntre of the sun orshadsw.i And lk there be 
Vs. the Straight line CDS in place of the arc of the 

\ s. moon’s oblique cirole. And let C be the paint 

\ v’ where the moon’s oentre lies at mid-eclipse; D 

\ Ihe plant where again its centre will be when 

\ the'Whote moon is first eclipsed or first begins 

\ to be restored (that is, when it touches the 

6 1 Ehadow's circle from within) ; and E the point 

rhere its centre lies when either the sun tv 
moon first begins to be eclipsed or finishes 
being restored— that is, When tire tiroles toudveach other from without. And 
let AC, AD, and AE be joined. ‘ ( 

Now, it is evident that the angles BAC and ACE embracing the mM'iwflipsdl 
ate sensibly right, that angle BAE Contains that!#* the first part eclipsed and 
the last part restored, and that&igleJSAl) contains that at the last part eclipsed 
and the first part restored. It is alsb immediately dear that the line AE era* 
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fifties, than, according to the given magnitude of theobscuration, 

• ■ AC-l^ : -V ,V • 


bjrpt. AE **32*20', 
AC-twar- 


therefore 


hjrpt. AB— 120*; 

and, where the circle about right triangle ACE is 360% 

arc AC-02°2'. 

And bo also 

' angle BAE - angle AEC 4 
-62°2' to 2 rt. 

=3i°r. 

Again, for the lunar eclipses, let A be the shadow's centre, so that, since the 
moon’s mean’s distance is likewise supposed, always 

AB-60*, 

and likewise 

AD- 26*40'. 

And let the moon be eclipsed to 18 digits, so that again AC is less than AD by 
half the diameter, and by subtraction 

AC-10*. 

Since, then, 

AC-20* 


where 


hjrpt. A2J« 120*,, 

and, where the circle about right triangle ACBis 360°, 

arc AC- 19°12'; 


therefore 


angle BAD— angle AEC 

-19*12' to 2 rt. 
-9*36'. 


■ And, likewise, since 


AC-45* 


where • . • • ■ 

*’ hypt. AD— 120*, 

and, where the circle about right triangle ACD is 300°, 

arc AC— 44°2 / ; 

therefore ; w' 1 

i«;: i- i angle BAD— angle ADC • . sc 

iv ? - — 44°2' to 2 rt. ■■ • 

‘ .i — 22°l'i .. 


Then, in the same way, in the case ofthe other digits taking the sums of the 
angled less than a right angle which is 90° {and Which is also what a quadrant of 
the hOneon is taken to'be); wearrangeda tabid iA22rows and 4’colanmk.> Hid 
first column contains the digjtsqf the diameter’d obacurationldund at tftdaoi&i 
eclipse; the second contains the an#esprodueed in solar edipses at the time of 
the first part eclipsed and the lait j»rt restored; the tMid oairtains thean#« 
produced in lunar eclipses at the time tif the first part eclipsed and the last psitt 
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restored ; and the fourth contains the angtasproduced, again in fawn- Hipmn at 
the time of the last part eclipsed and therfiftt part resumed. And here are the 
diagrams of the table and of the circles: 


12. Exposition or tbs Diagrams for tbs Directions 


1 

1 

2 j 

3 



4 


dun’s 

. Moon 

’* 




First Point of 

First Point of 

Last Point of 


Eclipse and Last 

Eclipse and Last 

Edipsi 

i 

i 

Digits 

Paint qf Emersion 

Point of Emersion 

Point of Emersion 

0 

90 

0 

90 

0 



1 

66 

50 

72 

30 



2 

56 

59 

65 

10 



3 

49 

16 

59 

27 



4 

42 

36 

54 

27 



5 

36 

35 

50 

14 



6 

31 

1 

46 

15 



7 

25 

46 

42 

31 



8 

20 

44 

39 

2 



9 

15 

51 

35 

42 



10 

11 

6 

32 

29 



11 

6 

25 

29 

23 



12 

1 

47 

26 

23 

90 

0 

13 



23 

28 

63 

37 

14 



20 

36 

52 

24 

15 



17 

48 

43 

26 

16 



15 

1 

35 

41 

17 



12 

18 

28 

38 

18 



9 

36 

22 

1 

19 



6 

55 

15 

43 

20 



4 

15 

9 

36 

21 



1 

36 

3 

35 


13. Determination of .Directions 

We now have in our hands, already determined in the way we showed; the 
times of each of the given markings; from the times, of course, the ecliptic'sHs- 
tag and setting puts at those times; and from the figure, their positions on the 
hoHzdn. And whenever the moon’s centre (either the apparent as fc# thesolar 
eclipses, or the true as for the lunar) is on the ecliptic, we shall have, hem the 
horiaon-position of the part then setting, the direction erf the sun’sfirstpart 
eclipsed and; further, the direction at the moon’s last part eclipsed ami restated; 
Moreover, from the horiaon-poeition of the part then rising, we ahahhave the 
direction of the sun’s last part restored and, further, the direction of the moon’s 
firefcpartecfipsedahd restored.' • •> •’ • •••■ • _ 

But whenever the moon’s centre is not on the ecliptic, we t^e the numbere of 
the rushes lying in the same row andpropertothe numW^ih^Sj Ooun^il 
diemfrom the common sections of the horison andediptio. Iftbe moon's centre 
a north of the ecliptic, forthe sun’s first part eclipsed andioir themoon’s last; 
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part eclipsed, we count them northward from the setting intersection; for the 
sun’s last, par* restored; and the moon’s first part restored, , northward from the 
rising in^seotion; and again, lor the moon’s firs* part, eclipsed, southward from 
tire risi^, intersection, and, for the moon’s last part restored* southward from 
the setting jnterwction, And if the moon’s centre is south of the ecliptic, for the 
sun’s first part eclipsed and the moon’s last part, eclipsed, we count .them south? 
ward from the eettmg,mteresBtion; for the, sun’s lest part restored and the 
moon’s first part restored, southward from the rising intersection; and again, 
for the moon’s first part eclipsed, northward tiomthetismg intersection, ahti, 
lor the mpon’s last part restored, northward from the setting intersection* tffa 
shall thus have, established from this correction, that part ef thehotimfe gftfe 
fell, to which are,directed-tim parts of the luminaries receiving tire fired and, rest 

of t||9 Bc U p a egflEd 4 < 
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SJgtfiwr.in this; treatise* fifynus, webay^gbpai 
the, righted oblique sphere, and then those, relative to 
mayementS ofthe si® apd moon and of thecoofigurations considered according 
to those movements. Now, for the theory to follow, we shall begin a Hiaraiaaipn 
^ithe.stfUWT-and first, ootjiraljy, of those ,^U^.£ix^d.. - •< „ 

. This most first of all he underEreed;that, , asfar as. this term is concerned* be> 




respect to eaehother, wewoukid© well to call them, “fixed/’ But; hecause the 
whole sphere of them, on which they hang (as it were) and revolve, nppsers.it? 
self tomove eastward toward the prime movement’s rasing with a proper-, ordered 
motion, it woiddnot be right to caU that sphere “fixed.” For we findfbo^ jf 
these views, to be true* judgiagfrom the results of agreat; stretch of time ? :An4 
Hipparchus first, from the appearances hehad, suspected both of these . things ; 
but for the mostpart coniectured rather than affirmed the® beoauseof the yeiy 
few> obeervations on the .fixed stars that had been made, before, him* which yrere 
only those recorded . by Aristyllus and Timocharis and whinh wereuncertmsmd 
not worked over. And we* from acomparisem of what iB observed now witnwhat 
was , observed then,have, oometo the same oonolusion, but : more sure because 
the aRarninatjcm has taken place over a longer-time, and because ppparehus’ 
own laborious records concerning the fixed stars (with respect to which, we,, for 
the.most part, made the eomparisons) have,been fqrnishedusj . 

If the ^reseat appearances agree- with theixecords ofHipparebus, 4betl.it 
sfauld heclear to aafyone wi^ing to puisue the investigation , and truthfully 
eiamine,'tbatnb tehangebas Mthertotalrenplare-mitheirpoation with respret 
txkeaph other;but : ihfi configurations daaerW hy Hipparchus are seen tabs 
dbs^ntdy the aame now. This is true ndtonlyofthtaS ®aid» tbs. sodiacwith 
tdipwtre each other or those outside (whkhwoifid bathe ease if, as Hipparchw 
first supposed, only those stammmmd thaaodiae madean eastwardchangem 
the? orders! the signs ) but also^of. thoseinadB'witfe reepoefcto theseoutsiden^ 
iGpOOft® ttrw*< fl f'.'t m vU.uood** : i * -i f: irisi; ; u-i \ w str*fc?Vjs 

»■ ' Andwe^fcaB now'setouthere,^ test; a fewaf the recordswhic&Baa 

. bh^motU>feadi^:gra^»ed andwftfefeoihlir^ 

by Vridehitisshown thotthe oheemdoonJ^uradoas ccmtainedby^thosaffiit* 
l ido are tbo same withrrwpect to eaeh otbUrand thote inside-tfe aodiht. - ;b u. 
1 iathe resdof tbs staris in theOrab, he ^writes that the star 3a the smthani 
«bsyofidks€reb,tlmbd^8tre waste* Jtbisaadof the ireri##«JWater;Siiaho 

IWfe’Bw (Bre4yec}«re wfey 
aoarfy iba the same straight line. For the middle one lire to the north aadireo t 
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'In the att of the «tem mitee Fishes, he seysifaat the star in ttoincmteoftefa 
southern Fish, the bright star in the Horse’s shoulders, and the bright star in fab 
breast are in a straight line. ■* ' 1 1 

In the ease of the stars in the Ram, he says that the western star of the Tri- 
angle’s base lies one digit east of the straight line drawn through the star in the 
Rain’s Jaw and the left foot of Andromeda; and also that the western stats fat 
the Ram’s head and the midpoint of theTriangle’s base ate in a straight line. 

In the case of the stars in the Bull, he says that the eastern stars of the Hyades 
and the sixth star, counting from the south, of the hide which Orion holds in his 
left hand are in a straight line; and that the straight line drawn through the 
Bull’s western eye and the seventh from the south of those in the hide leaves the 
bright star of the Hyades a digit to the north. 

In the case of the stars in the Twins, he says that in a straight line with the 
Twin’s heads there is a star east of the eastern head by adistanoe three rimes 
that between the heads, and that this same star is in a straight line with the 
more southern of those about the little nebula. 

Now, in these and similar configurations affording a comparison for nearly 
the whole sphere we see nothing changed up to now. And such a change would 
have been certainly sensible in the intervening two hundred and sixty years if 
only those stars about the ecliptic had made a movement to the east. 

In order that those after us may make a comparison over a longer time from 
more configurations of the same kind, beginning with the stars in the Ram, we 
shall also set out those configurations most easily grasped of all those not given 
in the older record but obtained by us. 

Now, of the three stars in the Ram’s head the more northern two, the bright 
one in the southern knee of Perseus and the star called Capella are in a straight 
line. Again the straight line joining Capella and the bright star of the Hyades 
[Aldebaran] leaves a little to the east the star in the Charioteer’s [Auriga] west- 
ern foot. And Capella, and the star common to the Charioteer’s eastern foot and 
the northern end of the Bull’s horns, and the star in Orion’s western shoulder 
are in a straight line. Again, the bright stars in the Twins’ heads and the bright 
star in the Water Snake’s throat are very nearly in a straight line. Yet agfatn, 
the two consecutive stars in the Bear’s forefoot, the star at the top of the Scor- 
pion’s northern claw, and the more southern of the Asses ate in a straight line. 
Likewise the southern Ass, the bright star in the little Dog [Proeyon], and the 
bright star between them, west of the Water Snake’s head, are very nearly in a 
straight line. Furthermore, the straight line drawn from the middle star of the 
bright ones in the Lion’s throat to the bright Star in the Water Snake leaves the 
star of the Lion’s heart a little to the east. The straight line from the bright star 
in the lion’s loin to the bright star in the back of the Bear’s thigh, which ksouth 
of the eastem ride of the quadrilateral, leaves a little to tbe west the two con- 
secutive stars' in the Bear's eastern foot. Again, the straight line from the star 
in the back of the Virgin’s thigh to the second star from the eadof the Water 
Snake’s toilleaves a bit to the west the ater catted Spies. Tfcestraighttoe from 
Spies to tee star in the Ploughman’s head leaves Arcturus a bittotheeask: 
Spies and tee stem on the Raven’s wings arein* straight iiae<Spica, theater 
fat tee bate- o^theVirgta’stlrigjbi ami tee bright northern eferih the RloOgbr 
man's western calf are 1 in a straight toe. Again, tbebrightstors Jn tbe 9teteee> 
sod riu^star at tbe tip of the Water Snaked tail are verymesriy in a stndgjto 
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tteeeintheBte BeBr!»**U;«l 0 'm-fl^liwa^« hde.T’hebrigb* star in ifcbb northern 
Claw.Arcturus, and the star in the back of the Bear's ihkhare fe a strai ght Jauai 
JtgkSa the, star on therastserashin of Serfeataritts*^ 
fif& joint, and <3» n»ttt«m star of the^twoceiteacutiv* ones in its ctotreiareina 
•twigbt line; The western star of the thweiaitbeSooritton^ breast aml^'i^ 
in8erpentariue’ knees makes An isosceles tiiat«i^: whose vertex istl» western 
•tar of the three in the breast.; Again, -the sfcar oh the Archer’* southern and 
forward ankle and of second magnitude, the starositfae barb, and the star in 
Serpentarius’ eastern 'knee are ' in a strdght hno.- The star- in the knee of the 
Amber's same foot, near the Grown; the star Sen the barb, and the star in 8er* 
pentarius’ western knee are in asfcraight ImeuAga&Mhe straight fins joined 
hem the bright star [Vegaj in the Lyre to the , star, in the Goat’s [Capricorn] 
horns leaves a little to the* east the bright star in the Eagle [Aqnila]. The straight 
has from the bright star in the Eagle to the star bf the first magnitude intfae 
mouth of the southern Fish nearly bisects the distance between the two bright 
stars m the Goat’s taU.Moreovur, the straightline from the st&rof the first 
magnitude in the mouth of the southern Fish to the atar in the Hbrse’s nmmlle 
leaves a little to the east the bright. star in the Water Bearer’s eastern shoulder. 
Again, the stars in the mouths ® f the two southern Fishes and the western stars 
of the square in the Heme, am in a straight line. >> . j 

And finally, if one shouldcomp&re theBe oonfigurations with those of the conr 
stellatione on Hipparchus’ solid sphere, he would find the positions gotten by 
the observations of that time and recorded on the. sphere to be very nearly the 
same as those gotten now. : • 

J, ' . l . t . • ; ’ ;c v '• i [' f, 

2. That me Sphere, of the Fixed Stapa Mxxe^ a .Movement 

*• By means of the foregoing and similar; comparisons we can show that the re- 
lation and movement of the so-called fixed stars is mm and the earner And that 
thmr sphere makes its own proper movement dn the direction edntrarylothe 
motion of , the Whete-that is, eastward in the order of the signs -from the great 
circle drawn through both sets pf poles; those of the equator and those of: the 
ecliptte^becomes evident to us especially through; the fact -that the sazqp Atm* 
do not keep the seme distances formerly andinour time with respect to thd 
trtmio tmdequinoctaal points, butarairiwaysfoand in later times to ben greater’ 
dkianra eastward, than the*, first from those saaaepoints. - •/ • 

*fim®ppai!cia»,iR bis ; \x^mQni^Frmmm^ihe Troptcm&Equinattial 
Sofa*, tfomparee IheluharOtdipstefhom there carefully ^observed hyhifc and 
from those obeeiyfcd «wlicr bjt Timochaiisj and heiiudeuktee tlMt Spies aft#; 
west of ths imtumnioqjiuaiax &a hfriatoe^butvery, nearer 8^m;th»timepf 
TSmochwis. Finally bsmye thkMTithemfOTaxaomkyS^^ 
bngitede weshcl^daa^qmtteXivarKi-'teEnw 6 ?, mod re Awtfc.And sunk 
Indy* mtheoiweof'ttte other planets ofwhich be made & etanparireU} he abbs* 
jjat*bdut the same oaelreardshift areampUshe(i,Ai*i we, comparing ,the«p^ 
imnret diatoapesof tbdsfired gtoraralaifa^^ . 

. ItlfWittme with those observed tsnd recorded-hyiHipparchue, ftrdAheirabifit 
qmriaHMd Along the ediptacithe sahm juoportidm^siy retheiatego««flne..;T!Hii 
0l$Kik me hayes made bymeSua of the inatrantentwe prepared’ JotthejUbtete: 
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tfteastrolabe atthe moon’s, appi went pnasrigorfritHag atthe hour of fitoribKe n»» 
tita, and carryang the other circle to the stir being sighted so that the moon aad 
sfcastnay besighted together In their propep piaoee. And thus, from its distance 
to the moon, we get the position of each one of the bright stars. 

For one example, in the jeer 2 of Antoome, Egyptian wise Pharmouthi 9,4a 
the sun was about to bet in Alexandria and the last section of the Boil was euL 
mint in g (that is, 6}i equatorial hours after noon of the itinth) we observed the 
apparent moon to be 92^f from the aua which was sighted about 8° within the 
Fishes. And a half hour after the sun had set, with the first quarter of the Twins 
oUhninating and the apparent moon righted in the same position as before, the 
Star ih the Lion’s heart [Begulus] appeared, with the aid of the other circle of 
the astrolabe, to be 57^° from the moon eastward along the ecliptic, But in the 
first observation the sun's true poritiOn was very nearly 3^0* within the Fishes, 
so that the apparent moan was then a distance of 82}4° eastward or very nearly 
bW within the Twins, where, according to our hypotheses, it should have been, 
A half hour later, the moon must have moved eastward very nearly &£° and 
have displayed a westward parallax of very nearly Ka° at the first position. 
Therefore the half hour after the apparent moon was 5^° within the Twins, so 
that the star in the heart (since it appeared to be 57J4° eastward fwpn it) was 
situated 2)4° within the Lion, and was a distance of 32^° from the summer 
tropic. , 

But in the year 60 of the Third C&llippic Period, as Hipparchus observes and 
records, it (Begulus] was then (29+ )4+H) 9 eastward from the same summer 
tropic point. Therefore, the star in the Lion’s heart had shifted eastward along 
the ecliptic 2%° in the years from HipparohW observation to the beginning of 
Antonine’s reign when we observed most Of the passages of rim fixed stare, a 
period which comes to about 265 yean. And so from this it is found that there is 
an eastward shift of 1° in very nearly 100 years, as Hipparchus stems to hare 
guessed when he says his treatise On the Magnitude- of the Solar Year i? “If far this 
cause tin tropics and equinoxes shifted westward not less than Hoe 4 in a year, 
then they would have to shift hot less than 3° in 300 years.” And having sighted 
Spioa and the brightest stbrs about the ecliptic in their distance from the moon 
in this same way, then finally, from these more acoeerible ones the other also, ire 
find their distances with respect to each other very nearly the) same as those 
observed by Hipparchus but their distances with respect to tjbe tropic and equi- 
noctial prints! to have shifted eastward .very nearly 2H° compered to the record 
of Hipparchus. > < 4 


<9. Tha* riHB Eastward Movsusnt of tbc fibKBxm o* the Fhu» 8*4b»l 
Takes Place About the Pol» tbs Ecmmtc 1 1 1 ’Vy 

! ( it has now become dear to us. that' t^e 'sphere of the fixed ^A r e'j w feb an 
eastward motion'd very nearly this amount And the next thing is to find out 
the direction of das movement-^that Whether it takes {dace about the pries 
d equator or of Hit wdiptic. And titfi'Vdfld become evident W us'frdm the 

i *Tl»W«torMfmsJa|twpwl»timd^ 
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kmgitudiaal sbiffc.For the gre«* Mrcle8 draws through tfee polasof oae oftbase 
cutoff unequalaros on the other unless the difference due to this cause should 
be altogether indistinguishable to the senses because of such a small Shift’s 
taking place in this amount of time. But it would be very easily gotten from 
their latitudinal shift then and now. For with respect to whichever of the circles; 
the equator or ecliptic, they always appear to keep their latitudinal distances, 
it is clear that the movement of the sphere will be effected about that circle. 

Now Hipparchus also agrees to the movement’s being about the ecliptic’s 
poles. For in his treatise On the Precession of the Tropic and Equinoctial Points 
he in turn concludes, from the things observed by limocharis and by himself, 
that Spica keeps unchanged ; not relative to the equator, but relative to the 
ecliptic, the magnitude of its latitudinal distance of 2° south of the ecliptic. 
Therefore in his treatise On the Magnitude of the Solar Year he supposes only the 
movement about the poles of the ecliptic. And yet he still has doubts, as he him- 
self says, because the trustworthy observations of Timocharis have not been 
taken in a general enough way and because the intervening time has not been 
long enough for a conclusive observation. 

_ jJowever, since we find over a longer time and for nearly all the fixed stars 
just this thing, we can reasonably suppose their movement about the poles of 
the ecliptic to be fairly sure. For, observing the latitudinal distance, of each on 
the great circle drawn through its poles, we find nearly the same distances con- 
tained as were recorded and brought together by Hipparchus, or else disagreeing 
so little that the discrepancy could be neglected as the result of the observations 
themselves. But in the case of the distances observed with respect to the equator 
along the great circle drawn through its poles, neither do we find those gotten 
by us agreeing with those recorded in the same way by Hipparchus, nor these 
with those gotten still earlier by Timocharis. And from these themselves we 
find even more thoroughly confirmed the identity of the latitude with respect to 
the ecliptic. For the stars in the hemisphere from the winter tropic through the 
spring equinox to the summer tropic are always found farther north than the 
earlier distance with respect to the equator; but those in the opposite hemi- 
sphere farther south, those near the equinoctial points having greater differ- 
ences, and those near the tropic points having less — almost in proportion as the 
ecliptic’s eastward sections in their longitudinal progression get farther north 
or farther south of the equator. 1 ■ . 

restoration of the earth’s centre in its revolution about the sun. Copernicus thought there 
WAs an irregularity in the rate of the precession. Neither Ptolemy nor the modems find tide 
appearance. 

In Newton’s Principles, the precession is deduced by on extraordinary analogy with the 
three body problem in the famous Proposition 66 of Book I, particularly in the first eleven 
corollaries and in Corollaries 20, 21, and«2$ 

It is in this last corollary also that it is brought out that from Newtonian principles it must 
fbllovr that the rotation of a body on its axis is a regular motion and no centripetal force Will 
change the velocity^ this rotation. Thus the Ptolemaic assumption of the regularity of the 
two motion* which made up the- apparent motion of the fixed stars is, at least for the first one, 
in effect the same aa the Newtonian. The Astronomers Wore Hipparchus had simply con- 
sidered the revolution of the fixed stars as regular. 

The -Choice of regular motion is one that is arbitrary. Bat the vary fact that one can and 
toust choose a regular motion, and that the apparent motions are So ambiguous as to allow 
any one of them to be chosen sseuch is theetgn for St. Augustine that points ton non-eensible 
theory of time sad of memory. See toe 6«tf»w«ns, Books x and xt. • ->•. • < > v 
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In ordw ta iitate ttusnmreelb^^ we shill 

set but; for either hemisphere, their reooftted latitudinal difitan^ froin the 
equator along the great circle dmwh tteou^ ite pdes, ihoee gotten by Tks^ 
bcharis, those byHipparehus, and those gotten in the same way by ourselyes. 

1 Now, Timocharis records the bright star in the EaglefAltair] as being 5%° 
north of the equator, and Hipparchus the same; but we find it, to be 
%)°. And Timocharis records the centre of the Pleiades as being 14%° north of 
the equator, Hipparchus 15%°, and we find it to be 18%*. Again, Timocharis 
records the bright star of the Hyades [Aldebaran] as being {8+%+%)° north 
of the equator, and Hipparchus (9+%+%)°, and we find it to be li°. Aristyllus 
records the brightest star in the Charioteer, called the Goat [Capdla] as being 
40° north of the equator, Hipparchus 40% V and we find it to be 41%°. Thn- 
ocharis records the star in the western shoulder of Orion as being 1%° north of 
the equator, Hipparchus 1%°, and we find it to be 2%°. Timocharis records the 
star in the eastern shoulder of Orion [Betelgeuse] as being (3+%-f%)° north of 
the equator, Hipparchus 4%°, and we find it to be 5%°. Timocharis records the 
bright star in the Dog's mouth (Sirius] as being 16%° south of the equator* 
Hipparchus 16°, and we find it to be (15+%+%)°. Aristyllus records the 
western star of the bright ones in the Twins' heads [Castor] to be 33° north of 
the equator, Hipparchus 33%°, and we find it to be 33%°. And Aristyllus re- 
cords the eastern one [Pollux] as being 30° north of the equator, Hipparchus the 
same, and we find it to be 30%°. 

Of all these distances intercepted longitudinally within the hemisphere con- 
taming the spring equinox, the later ones have become all more northern in lati- 
tude with respect to the equator than the earlier ones, those near the tropic 
sections by a very small amount and those near the equinoctial sections by a 
considerable amount. This is consequent upon the precession eastward about 
the ediptic's poles, because the eastward sections of this semicircle always get 
more northern than the western, those near the equinoctial points with greater 
differences and those near the tropic points with smaller. 

In the opposite hemisphere, Timocharis records the star in the Lion's heart 
[Regulus] as being 21%° north of the equator, Hipparchus 20%%and*we find 
it to be (I9+%+%)*\ Timocharis records Spica as being 1%° north of the 
equator, Hipparchus only and we find it to be %° south of the equator. 
Aristyllus records that of the three stars in the Big Bear's tail the one at the tip 
is 61 %? north of the equator, Hipparchus (60+%+%)°, a ad m find it to be 
59 Aristyllus records the second from the end, in the middle d the tailgas 
being 67%* north bf the equator, Hipparchus 66%°, and we find it to be*65°. 
Aristyllus records the third from the end, at the beginning of the tail, as being 
68%° north of the equator, Hipparchus 67%°, and we find it to be 66%?* Tjm 
ocharis records Arcturus as bring 31%° north of ; the equator, Hipparchus 31°; 
and We find it to be<29+%+%)* Timocharis records that* of the bright stare 
in the Scorpion’s daws, the one in the southem tip Js 5° south of theequato*, 
Hipparchus 5 and we find it to be7%*. Timocharis records the star inMe 
tip- it) the northern elaw as being l%? north ok the equator, Hipp»rchus cariy 
%t } and we find it to be 1° south of the equator. And TSmodiark recmds^ 
bright star in the Scorpion’s breast, called An tares* as being 18%* south of tW 
fi^MRbri Hipparchus i®?; and we find It hkbd r*> ■ ’’ . -.«tc &>&•' \ 

iNbwv of illthesepassages, in the bmfciritew^^ n®ope» 
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tionately more southern in latitude with respect to the equator than the earlier, 
therefore it could he concluded that the eastward longitudinal shift of the 
ephfere of the fixed stars Is. 1°,) as' we said before, in very nearly 100 years^ and 
2%° in the 265 years between the observation of Hipparchus and our own. And 
this conclusion is reached through the latitudinal difference found for those stars 
about the equinoctial points; 

For the centre star of the Pleiades, found by Hipparchus to be 15%? north 
of the equator and by us 16J4°, has become more northern in the intervening 
time by lKs 0 * And the 2%° on the ecliptic for stars at the end of the Ram, re- 
sulting from the eastward longitudinal shift over the same amount of time, 
gives just that difference in latitude with respect to the equator. Again, the star 
called Goat [Capella], found by Hipparchus to be 40%° north of the equator 
and by us 41H°» has become more northern by the«2%° on the ecliptic for 

stars at the middle of the Bull 'again giving just that difference in. latitude with 
respect to the equator. In the western shoulder of Orion, the star found by Hip* 
parchus to be lji° north of the equator and by us 2H° has become more north- 
ern by very nearly the 2%° on the ecliptic for stars two-thirds. within the 
Bull giving just that difference in latitude with respect to the equator. 

Likewise for the opposite hemisphere, Spica, found by Hipparchus to be 
north of the equator and by us J^° south, has become more southern by lKc°- 
Again, the 2&$° on the ecliptic for stare at the end of the Virgin give just that 
difference in latitude with respect to the equator. The star at the tip of the Big 
Bear’s tail, found by Hipparchus to be 60%° north of the equator and by us 
69%°, has become more southern by IK 2 0 ; and the 2%° on the ecliptic for stare 
at the beginning of the dodecatemory of the Balance give just this difference in 
latitude with respect to the equator; And Arcturus, found by Hipparchus to be 
81° north of the equator and by us (29+H+H)°> has become more southern by 
1)4°, the' 2%° on the ecliptic for stars at the beginning of the Balance likewise 
giving very nearly this difference in latitude with respect to the equator. 

And what is required' will be even clearer to us from the following observa- 
tions. 

For Timocharis, having observed these things in Alexandria, records that ip 
the year 47 of the first Caliippic Period of 76 years (Anthesterion 8, Egyptian- 
wise Athyr 29), at the end of the third hour, the southern half of the moon ap- 
peared to have advanced eastward one-third or one-half the way through the 
Pleiades, in true position. And this date is the year 465 of Nabonassar, Egyp- 
tian wise Athyr 29-30, 3 seasonal hours biefore midnight and 3J4 equatorial 
hours. For the. sun was 7° within the Wateri Bearer, and with respect to regular 
solar 1 days the amount of 1 time before midnight adds up to that many, hours. 
Acoording to hypotheses already demonstrated, by us, the moon at that hour 
had its true positionO’SO' within the Bull— that is,'it was30°20' from . the spring 
equinox and 3°45* north bf the ecliptic. In Alexandria it appeared to be<29°20' 
within the Ram in longitude, and 3®35'north of the ecliptic, since the second 
third of the Twins was culminating. Therefore, the easterh limit of thePLeiades 
was then very nearly 29j^ 9 east of the. spring equinox, since the moon’s centre 
was still west of it and very nearly 3%® north of the ecliptic. For this limit wa$ 
intum, a littletnorencHh thanthe inoonV centre. . •>’: 

. And Agrippa who observed in Bdthyniarecords that, in the year 12 ofBwo** 
ti*n' (m ihrir fashion Mettoius 7), at the begumiag of tfae thdrd hOur af the 
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n%b*V thwowtift oeeuJtbd wftfc ‘ite 1 southed horn the iOutiieasternpart of the 
Meme*. 'HA- dtrtd a the year 84d of NaflXHOfcttw, Rgyptiaawi^ Tybi 24? 4 
seasoh&lheers before midnight, and6 eq&atorial hours. Because tfeesun Wae<? 
withfo the Ard ler. Therefore, wfth respebi to the meridian of Alexandria; the 
observation was &)4 equatorial hoursbefore midnight, and relative to regular 
solar days 5% hears, at which timCthe true position ed the moon’s centre was 
9*7' within the Bull and (4+^4* M) s horth of the ecliptic, hi Bithynia it ap- 
peared to be r 19' in longitude withiu the Bull and 4° north of the ecliptic be- 
cause the point two-thirds within the Fishes Whs Culminating. Therefore the 
eastern part of the Pleiades was then 3Z}£* east of the spring equinox and 3%* 
north of the ecliptic. So it is evident that, in latitude, the' eastern partof the 
Pleiades was then and now 3%° north of the ecliptic along the great circle drawn 
through its poles; and, in longitude, has moved 3*45' eastward horn the spring 
equinox. Because at the first observation it was 29%° from it, and at the second 
33Ji°; and the time between the two observations embraces 365 years: And, 
therefore, the eastern part of the Pleiades has moved eastward 1° in 100 years. 

Again having observed in. Alexandria, Timocharis records that in the year* 36 
of the First Cailippic Period (Maphebolion 15drTybi 5), at the beginning of the 
third hour, the moon reached Spica with the midpoint Of its disc toward the 
equatorial rising, and Spies went behind it cutting off exactly one-third of the 
diameter towards the north. And this date is the year 454 of Naboilassar, 
Egyptianwise Tybi 5-6, very nearly 4 seasonal and equatorial hours before mid- 
night, because the sun was about 15° within the Fishes. With respect to regular 
solar days, the determination comes to just about that many hours before. And 
at that hour the true position of the moon’s centre was again 21*21' in longitude 
within the Virgin— that is, it was 81*21' east of the summer tropic and (1+H+ 
*4) 9 south of the ecliptic. But it appeared to be 82*12' in longitude from' the 
summer tropic and very nearly 2° south of the ecliptic. For the middle of the 
Grab was culminating. And therefore, for these reasons, Spica was at that time 
82^ from the summer tropic and 2° south of the ecliptic. 

Timocharis likewise says that in the year 48 of the same period (on the sixth 
of Pyanepsion waning, or Thoth 7), at half-past the ninth hour, the moon hav- 
ing risen above the horizon, Spica appeared to be exactly touching the northern: 
part of it. And this date is the year 466 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Thoth 7-8, 
as he himself says, 3H seasonal hours after midnight, and very nearly 3H equ4- 
torial hours, since the sun was near the middle of the SeOrpion. Consequently, 
it was 2% hours after midnight. For at just that many equatorial hours after 
midnight the point 22^“ within the Twins was Culminating, and about the same 
point within the Virgin was rising. And the moon was in this position when it 
rose;as he says. With respect to regular solar days we find it to be only 2 equa- 
torial hours after midnight. Again, at this tune the true position of tire moon's 
centre Was 81*30' from the summer equinoxes and 2%° south of the ecliptic; 
but it appeared to be 82*30' in longitude away from it and 2Jj£° south of the 
ecliptic. And therefore Spica, by observation; was in turn very nearly 2 s 
south of the' ecliptic and 82%° froih the summer tropic. Consequently, in the 
12 years between the two observations, ithae moved very aearly j'tf 8 eastward 
from the summer tropic. • 1 ' .- - r - ' 

And Menelaus, the geometer, says that he observed in Rome/iUthe year lot 
Trajan (Mechir 15-16), at the end of the tenth hour, Spica occulted by the 
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moon; for it could not be seen; but that at theend of the eleventh hour he ob- 
served it west of the moon’s centre equally distant from the horns by less a 

diameter. And this date is the year 845 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Meehir 
15-16, 4 seasonal hours after midnight when the moon’s centre overtook Spica, 
but 5 equatorial hours because the sun was 20° within the Goat; with respect to 
the meridian through Alexandria, it was 6% hours after, and with respect to 
regular solar days was 6^ hours after or a little more. At this hour the true 
position of the moon’s centre was 85%° from the summer tropic and very nearly 
1 H e south of the ecliptic, but it appeared to be 86 in longitude from it and 2° 
south. For the first quarter of the Balance was culminating. Therefore Spica 
had that position at that time. 

It is clear that, according both to Timocharis and to ourselves, Spica was the 
same distance south of the ecliptic (that is, 2°) but that since the observation in 
the year 36 it has shifted 3°55' during the 391 intervening years; and, since the 
observation in the year 48, 3°45' during the 379 intervening years. And so, from 
this the eastward shift of Spica in 100 years comes to very nearly 1°. 

Again, Timocharis says he observed in Alexandria that in the year 36 of the 
First Callippic Period (Poseidon 25, or Phaophi 16), exactly at the beginning of 
the tenth hour, the moon appeared to overtake with its northern arc the north- \ 
ero star of those in the Scorpion's forehead. And this date is the year 454 of 
Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Phaophi 16-17, 3 seasonal hours after midnight and 
3 % equatorial hours, because the sun was 26° within the Archer, but hours 
with respect to regular solar days. At that hour the true position of the moon’s 
centre was 31j£° from the autumn equinox and 1 %° north of the ecliptic, but it 
appeared to be 32° in longitude and 1°12' north of the ecliptic. For the middle 
of the Lion was culminating. And, therefore, the northernmost star in the Scor- 
pion’s forehead was at that time 32° in longitude from the autumn equinox and 
very nearly 1J^° north of the ecliptic. 

likewise Menelaus says he observed in Rome that in the year 1 of Trajan, 
Meehir 18-19, at the end of the eleventh hour, the moon’s southern hom ap- 
peared in a straight line with the middle and southern stars of those in the 
Scorpion’s forehead. But its centre lay east of this line and was as far from the 
middle star as the middle star was from the southern star; and its centre seemed 
to have overtaken the northern star of those in the forehead. For it made no 
appearance whatsoever. This date is again the year 845 of Nabonassar, Egyp- 
tianwise Meehir 18-19, 5 seasonal hours after midnight and 6% equatorial hours, 
because the sun was 23° within the Goat; but 7% hours after with respect to the 
meridian through Alexandria, and very nearly the same with respect to regular 
solar days. At this hour the true position of the moon’s centre was 35^° from 
the autum equinox and 2%° north of the ecliptic. But it appeared to be 35°55' in 
longitude and 1)4° north. For the end of the Balance was culminating. There- 
fore, the northernmost star in the Scorpion’s forehead, at that time, had very 
nearly that same position. 

It is thus evident that also in the case of this star the same latitudinal dis- 
tance has been observed then and now, but that the longitudinal distance has 
shifted 3°55' eastward from the autumn equinox for the total of 391 years be- 
tween the observations. Again it follows from this that the eastward shift of the 
star is 1° in 100 years. 



THE ALMAGEST, VII 


4. Ox the Manner of Recording the Fixed Stars 

And now, from the similar observation and comparison of these and other 
bright stars and from the constant distance of the rest with respect to the stars 
observed, we find it. certain, to the extent that the time elapsed allows, that the 
sphere of the fixed stars makes a shift of this amount eastward from the tropic 
and equinoctial points, and moreover that this movement is effected about the 
poles of the ecliptic mid not about the poles of the equator — that is, those of the 
prime movement. We therefore thought it proper, for each of these and of the 
other fixed stars, to make observations and records of their epochs observed at 
the present time, considered in longitude and latitude, not with respect to the 
equator but defined with respect to the ecliptic by the great circles drawn 
through its poles and each one of the stars. In accord with the given hypothesis 
on the movement, it is necessary that their latitudinal passages with respect to 
the ecliptic remain always the same, and that the longitudinal shifts eastward 
cut off equal arcs in equal times. And so again, using the same instrument, by 
the turning of the armillary circles in it about the ecliptic’s poles we observed 
as many stars as we could, up to those of the sixth magnitude. We always 
directed one of these armillary circles towards one of the bright stars gotten by 
means of the moon, according to its proper section on the ecliptic; another 
armillary circle, graduated and capable of turning on the ecliptic’s poles, we 
directed towards the desired star until, like the first one, it also was sighted 
through the hole of its own proper circle. When this took place, both passages 
of the stars desired were immediately evident to us on the armillary circle, since 
the longitudinal position was defined by its intersection with the ecliptic and the 
latitudinal positions by the arc on it cut off between this intersection and the 
upper hole. 

Now, to have the solid sphere’s arrangement of constellations expounded in 
this way, we set it up tablewise in 4 parts, placing in the first part the configura- 
tions for each one of the stars by constellation. In the second we placed the 
positions according to longitude within the dodecatemories as they are gotten 
from observations at the start of Antonine’s reign, the beginning of the quad- 
rants again being taken at the tropic and equinoctial points. In the third we 
placed the latitudinal distances from the ecliptic for both the northern and 
southern sides. And in the fourth we placed the order of magnitude. Now, the 
latitudinal distances are always the same. But the longitudinal positions can 
easily provide the passage for other dates, if we subtract the degrees correspond- 
ing to the time between the date of the position and the date sought, at the 
rate of 1° in a hundred years, from the degrees of the position in the case of an 
earlier date; and if we add in the case of a later date. 

The designations by configurations, therefore, must be understood in accord- 
ance with the convention of constellations and by the determinations of the 
ecliptic's poles. For by “stars preceding certain stars” and by “stare following 
certain stare” we mean those Wing their positions in the preceding western or 
following eastern sections of the ecliptic; and by “more southern” or “more 
northern” we mean those nearer the corresponding pole of the ecliptic. 

We have not used for each of the stare altogether the same formations as our. 
predecessors, just as they did not use the same as their predecessors. But often 
we use others according to the greater propriety and fittingness of the configura- 
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tions — as, for example, when those stars which Hipparchus places in the shoul- 
ders of the Virgin, we call her sided because their distance from the stars in the 
head appears greater than that! from the hands, and thus they better fit the 
sides and are quite different from the shoulders. But the correspondence of the 
differently designated stars would be easy to ascertain by the comparison Of 
their recorded positions. And here is the exposition of the records: 

5. Tabular Exposition or the Constellations or the 
Northern Hemisphere 

Configurations Longitude Latitude Magn. 

Constellation of the fAtUe Bear 

The star on the tin at the tail Twins 0 °W N66° 3 

The next one in the tail Twins 2J^° N70° 4 

The next one, before the beginning of the tail Twin? 16° N74%° 4 

The southern one on the western side of the rectangle Twins 29% p N75%° 4 I 

The northern one on the same side Crab 3 N77%° 4 \ 

The southern one of those on the eastern side Crab 17%° N72%° 2 

The northern one on the same side Crab 26%° N74%° 2 

In all, 7 stars of which 2 are of 2nd magnitude, 

1 of 3rd, 4 of 4th. 


The unfigured star near it, that is the more southern 
star of first magnitude in a straight line with 


those on the eastern side 

Crab 

13° 

N71Jf 

4 

Constellation of the Big Bear 





The star at the tip of the muzzle 

Twins 25 

N39%° 

4 

The western star of those in the two eyes 

Twins 25% 9 

N43° 

5 

The eastern one of these 

Twins 26%° 

N43° 

5 

The western star of the two in the forehead 

Twins 26%° 

N47%° 

5 

The eastern one of these 

Twins 26%° 

N47° 

5 

The star at the end of the western ear 

Twins 28%° 

N50%* 

5 

The western star of the 2 in the neck 

Crab 


N43%° 

4 

The eastern one of these 

Crab 


N44%° 

4 

The northern star of the 2 in the breast 

Crab 

9° 

N42° 

4 

The southern one of these 

Crab 

11° 

N44° 

4- 

The star in the left knee 

Crab 

io% B 

N35° 

3 

The northern star at the end of the left forefoot 

Crab 

m a 

N29%° 

3 

The southern one of these 

Crab 

6 X ° 

N28%° 

3 

The star above the right knee 

Crab 

5%° 

N36° 

4 

The star below the right knee 

Crab 

6X° 

N33° 

4 

Of those in the quadrilateral, the star on the 

Crab 

17X° 

1*49' 

2 

back 





Of these, the star on the flank 

Crab 

22%° 

N44%° 

2 

The star at the beginning of the tail 

Lion 

3%° 

N51° 

3 

The remaining star in the left thigh 

Lion 

3 ° 

N46%° 

2 

The western star of those at the end of the left hind- 





foot 

Crab 

w 

N29%° 

3 

The star east of this one 

Crab 

24%* 

N28%* 

3 

The star in the left ham 

Lion 

ix- 

N35%° 

4+ 

The northern star of those at the end of the right 





hindfoot 

Lion 

9%° 

N25%° 

3 

The southern star of these 

Lion 

w 

N26° 

9 

The first star of the 3 in the tail after the begin- 

Lion 

w 


2 

ning i 





The middle pne of these 

14m 

18* 

N6 &W 

<'2 

The third one at the end of the tail 

Lion 

29%° 

N25° 

3 


In aU, 27 stars of which 6 are of 2nd magnitude, 
8 of^rd, 8 of 4th, 5 of 5th. 
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\i 'CandaurctfionB a *. 

Qfthe Unffyidred Stars beneath it * 

llestarunde^ the tail ’far to'thi south 
The dimmer star west 6f it H’ : 

The more southern star of those Between the forefeet 
of the Bear and the head of the Lion 
The star north of this 
The star east of the other 3 dim' ones 
The star wefet of this last 
The star still farther west than this last 
The star between the forefeet and the Twins 
In all, 8 unfigured stars of which 1 is of 3rd mag- 
nitude, 2 of 4th, 1 of 5th, and 4 dim. 


Loftyftudt < , ■ 

, ■ , -K f 1 ' . 


Lion 

27%’ 

Lion 

■20%*' 

Crab 

15° 

Crab 

13%° 

Crab 

w%“ 

Crab 

12%» 

Crab 

11%* 

Crab 

0“ 


Latitude Magn. 

N3W» 8 
& 

1 * 

N1W 4<‘ 
N20*‘'^ “diih 
N22H* dim 
N23° ; dim 

N22>f dim 


Constellation of the Dragon 

The star on the tongue * ' ‘ ' 

The star in the mouth 
The star above the eye 
The star in the jaw 
The star above the head ' 

The northern star of the 3 i& a straight line in the 
first fold of the neck * ’ ’ ‘ 

The southern one of these 
The middle sthr of these 
The star east of this one 

The southern star of the western side of the square 
in the next turn 

The northern star of the western side 

The northern star of the eastern side 

The southern star of the eastern side 

The southern star of the triangle in the next turn 

The western star of the remaining 2 of the triangle 

The eastern star of these ' 

The eastern star of those in Hie next triangle west 
of this 

The southern star of the remaining 2 of the triangle 
The northern star of the remaining two 
The eastern star of the 2 small stars west of the 
triangle 

The western one of these 

The more northern of the next 3 in a straight line 
The middle one of the 3 

The northern one of these 1 

The northern one of the next 2 to the west 
The southern one of these , - 

The western star of those tb the west in the turn ' 
near the tail 

The Western star of the 2 rather distant from the 
last one 

The eastern star of these 
The star near them by the tail 
The remaining star at the end of the tail 
In all, 31 ‘dtars of which 8 are of 3rd magnitude* > 
; 16 df ith, S of 5th, 2 of 6th. 

k ' i* > 1 

Constellation 6f Cephem 1 

Hie star in (he right foot " 

Hie star in the left foot 

The star under the belt on the right side 


Balance 26%° 
Scorpion 11 %° ' 
Scorpion 13%° 
Scorpion 27}$° 
Scorpion 29%® 

Archer 24%° 
Goat 2%° 
Arche# ' 28%° 
Goat 19%“ 

Fishes 8° 
Fishes ! 20%“ 
Ram 7%° 
Fishes 22%° 
Ram 10%° 
Ram 21%° 
Ram 26%° 

Twins 13%° 
Bull 20%° 
Bull 11%* 

Crab 28%° ! 
Crab 21%° 
Virgin 0° 
Virgin 9%° 
Virgin 8%° 
Virgin 10° 
Virgin 10%° 

Virgin 12%° 

Lion. •* 7%° 
Lion 13%’ 
Crab >19%“ 
Grab 13%° 


N76%° 4 

N78%° 4+ 

N75%“ 3 

N80%° 4 

N75%“ 3 . 

N82%° 4 

N78%° 4 

N80%° 4 

N81%° 4 ' 

N81%° 4 

N83° 4 

N78%’ 4 

N77%“ 4 

N80%° • 5 * 

N8l%° 5 

N80%° 5 

N84%° 4 

N87%° 

N84%° • 4 ; 

N87%° « 

NSW « 

N81%° 8 ; 

N80%”' 5 • 

N84%° : ' 8 
N78° ‘ 3 

N74%* 4+ 

N70° 8 

, , » i 

N84%* -4T 

N«S%° < « : 

N61%° v *; 

NM%° 8 


Bull, 

Bull 


Ram 


J5*, , , H75| 

8* ■’ •»<»■ 
7%° N71%“ 


4 

4 

4 
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Configurations 

Longitude 

Latitude 

Magru 

The star touching the right shoulder from above 

Fishes 

1«H* 

N69° 

3 

The star touching the right elbow from above 

Fishes 


N72 p 

4 

The star touching the same elbow from below 

Fishes 

10° 

N74° 

4 

The star in the chest 

Fishes 

2W 

N65^° 

5 

The star in the left arm 

Ram 

7H° 

N02H° 

4+ 

The southern star of the 3 in the tiara 

Fishes 

16H° 

N0W 

5 

The middle one of the 3 

Fishes 

17J*° 

N6W 

4 

The northern one of the 3 

Fishes 

19° 

New 

5 


In all, 11 stars of which 1 is of 3rd magnitude 
7 of 4th, 3 of 5th. 


Of the Unfigured Stare About Cepheus 
The star west of the tiara 
The star east of the tiara 
In all, 2 unfigured stars of which 1 is of 4th mag- 
nitude, 1 of 5th. 


Fishes 13H° N64° 

Fishes 21H° N59M° 


Constellation of the Ploughman 
The star west of the 3 in the left hand 
The middle and southern one of the 3 
The eastern one of the 3 
The star in the left elbow 
The star in the left shoulder 
The star in the head 
The star in the right shoulder 
The star north of these and in the crook 
The star north of this at the tip of the crook 
The northern one of the 2 below the shoulder in the 
cudgel 

The southern one of these 
The star at the tip of the right hand 
The western one of the 2 in the wrist 
The eastern one of these 
The star at the end of the crook’s haft 
The star in the right thigh in the girdle 
The eastern one of the two in the girdle 
The western one of these 
The star in the right heel 
The northern one of the 3 in the left shank 
The middle one of the 3 
The southern one of these 
In all, 22 stars of which 4 are of 3rd magnitude, 
9 of 4th, 9 of 5th 

One Unfigured Star Under This of 1st Mag. 
The fiery star called Arcturus between the thighs 


Virgin 

2H° 

N58J*° 

5 

Virgin 

W 

N58 H° 

5 

Virgin 

5H # 

N60H° 

5 

Virgin 

w 

N54ft° 

5 

Virgin 

19H e 

N49° 

3 

Virgin 

26K° 

N53%° 

4+ 

Balance 

5H B 

N48 H° 

4+ 

Balance 

W 

N53J£° 

4 

Balance 

5° 

N57^° 

4 

Balance 

7%° 

N46H° 

4+ 

Balance 

8H° 

N45^° 

5 

Balance 8%° 

N4W 

5 

Balance 6J$° 

N4W 

5 

Balance 

7° 

N42H° 

5 

Balance 7 

N40H° 

5 

Balance 

0° 

N40%° 

3 

Virgin 

25H° 

N4 1H° 

4 

Virgin 

25° 

N42H° 

4+ 

Balance 

5M° 

N28° 

3 

Virgin 

21 W 

N28° 

3 

Virgin 

2W 

N20H 0 

4 

Virgin 

21 

N25° 

4 

Virgin 

27® 

N3W 



Constellation of the Northern Crown 
The bright star in the Crown 
The most western of all 
The one east and north of this one 
The one again east and north of this last 
The star east of the bright one southwards 
The star east of this last and nearby 
The star still east of these 
The star east of all those in the Crown 
In all, 8 stars of which 1 is of 2nd magnitude, 
5 of 4th, 1 of 5th, 1 of 6tL 


Balance 14J£° 
Balance 11 H° 
Balance 11%° 
Balance 13^° 
Balance 17 
Balance 19J4° 
Balance 21%° 
Balance 21%° 


N44J^ Q 2+ 

N46J4 0 4+ 

N48° 5 

N50H° 6 

N44$*° ^4 

N44J4 0 4 

N46 H° 4 

N49 H° 4 
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Configurations 

Consultation of Man Kneeling 

Longitude 

Latitude Magn . 

The star in the head 

Scorpion 17%® 

N37%® 


The star in the right shoulder beside the armpit 

Scorpion 3%° 

N43® 

3 

The star in the right arm 

Scorpion 1%® 

N40%° 

3 

The star in the right elbow 

Balance 28° 

N37%® 

4 

The star in the left shoulder 

Scorpion 16%° 

N48° . 

3 

The star in the left arm 

Scorpion 22° 

N49%° 

4+ 

The star in the left elbow 

Scorpion 27 %° 

N52° 

4+ 

The eastern one of the 3 in the left wrist 

Archer 5 %° 

N52%° 

4+ 

The northern one of the remaining 2 

Archer 1 %° 

N54° 

4+ 

The southern one of these 

Archer 1 %° 

N53° 

4 

The star in the right side 

Scorpion 3%° 

N50%® 

3 

The star in the left side 

Scorpion 10%° 

N53%° 

5 

The one north of this last in the left buttock 

Scorpion 10° 

N56%° 

5 

The star at the beginning of the same thigh 

Scorpion 11 %° 

N58%° 

3 

The western star of the 3 in the left thigh 

Scorpion 14° 

N59%° 

4 

The one east of this last 

Scorpion 15%° 

N60%° 

4 

The star again east of this one 

Scorpion 16%° 

N61%° 

4+ 

The star in the left knee 

Archer %° 

N61° 

4 

The star in the left shin 

Scorpion 22%° 

N69%° 

4 

The western one of the 3 in the foot 

Scorpion 15 %° 

N70%° 

6 

The middle one of the 3 

Scorpion 16%° 

N71%° 

6 

The eastern one of these 

Scorpion 19%° 

N72%* 

6 

The star at the beginning of the right thigh 

Scorpion %° 

N60%° 

4+ 

The one north of this and in the same thigh 

Balance 25 %° 

N63° 

4 

The star in the right knee 

Balance 15%® 

N65%° 

4+ 

The southern star of the 2 under the right knee 

Balance 13%° 

N63%® 

4 

The northern one of these 

Balance 10%° 

N64%° 

4 

The star in the right shank 

The star at the end of the right foot which is the 
same as that at the tip of the crook 

Except for this last, in all 28 stars o( which 6 are 
of 3rd magnitude, 17 of 4th, 2 of 5th, 3 of 6th. 

Balance 11%° 

N60® 

4 

The Unfigured Star Beyond This 

The star south of that in the right arm 

In all 1 star of 5th magnitude. 

Scorpion 2%° 

N38M° 

6 

Constellation of the Lyre 

The bright star on the shell called the Lyre 

Archer 17%° 

N62 8 

1 

The northern one of the 2 lying next it 

Archer 20%° 

N62JT 

4+ 

The southern one of these 

The star east of these and at the beginning of the 

Archer 20%° 

N61° 


horns 

The northern one of the two near the eastern side of 

Archer 23%° 

N60* 

4 

the shell 

Goat 2° 

N61J$° 

4 

The southern one of these 

The northern one of the two western stars in the 

Goat 1 H° 

N60H 8 

4' 

crossbar 

Archer 21° 

N56K“ 

3 

The southern one of these 

Archer 20%° 

N55 # . 

4- 

The northern one of the 2 in the cross-bar 

Archer 24%® 

N55^° 

3 

The southern one of these 
jn all, 10 stars of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 

2 of 3rd* 7 of 4th. 

Archer 24° 

N64J4* 

4- 

Constellation of the Bird 

The star in the beak 

Goa* 4H* 

N49* 


The one eastof this and in the head 

Goat 0* 

,N5W 




PTOLEMY 


• Configuration® 

The star in the middle of the throat 
The star in the breast 
The bright star in the tail 
The star in the elbownf the right wing 
The southern star of the 3 in the right wing-spread 
The middle one of the 3 

The northern one at the edge of the wing-spread 
The star in the elbow of the left Wing 
The star north of these and in the middle of the * 
same wing 


Goat 19 H° 
Goat 22 W 
Goat 21 
Goat 16&* 
Water Bearer J 4° 


The star at the edge of the left wing-spread 

The star in the left foot 

The star in the left knee 

The western one of the 2 in the right foot 

The eastern One of these 


Longiiude Latitude Mogn. 

jGoatiair NMHPV 4+> 

Goat 28^ -3!: 

Water Bearer 9 H 9 NflO 0 ., : 2 : 

NMH? 3 

4 ! •' 

N71J^ P 4+ 

N74° 4+ 

N49^° 3 

Water Bearer N52J^ 9 4+ 

Water Bearer 6%° N44° 3 

Water Bearer M)° N55H 0 44- 

Water Bearer 14^° N67° . 44- 

Water Bearer 1 H° N64° 4 

Water Bearer 2%° N64^° 4 

Water Bearer 12*$° N64J*° 5 


The star in the nebula of the right knee 
In all, 17 stars of which 1 is of 2nd magnitude, 
5 of 3rd, 9 of 4th, 2'of 5th. 


The Unfigured Stare About It 


The southern star of the 2 under the left wing 

Water Bearer 10 

N49J$° 

4+ 

The northern one of these 

Water Bearer 13%° 

N51H° 

4+ 

In all, 2 stars of 4th magnitude. 




Constellation of Cassiopeia 




The star in the head 

Ram 7%° 

N46H° 

4+ 

The star in the breast 

Ram 10J6° 

N46%° 

3 

Tfye star north of this and in the girdle 

Ram 13° 

N47J4* 

4 

The star above the chair along the thighs 

Ram 16%° 

N49° 

3+ 

The star in the knees 

Ram20K° 

N45H 0 

3 

The star in the shank 

Ram 27° 

N47^° 

4 

The star at the tip of the foot 

1 Bull 1H° 

N47H° 

4 

The star in the left arm 

Ram 14 

N44H° 

4 

The star below the left elbow 

Ram l7Ji° 

N45® 

5 

The star in the right forearm 

Rani 2^° 

N50* 

6 

The star above the foot of the throne 

Ram 15° 

N52?<“ 

4— 

The star in the middle of the back of the chair 

Ram 7%° 

N51%° 

3 

The star at the end of the back 

Ram 3%° 

N51& 0 

6 


In all, 13 stars, of which 4 are of 3rd magnitude, 
6 of 4th, 1 of 5th, 2 of 6th. 


Constellation of Perseus 
The nebula in the right hand 
The star in we right elbow 
The star in the right shoulder 
The star in the left shoulder 1 
The star in the head 



The star in the,broad of the back, 

The bright Star in the right shite * 

The western ofie of the ? after the one in the side 
Tim middle on^of the $ 

The eastern cine of these 

The star in the left elbow ' : ' 

The bright star in the Gorgon’s head 

The star east of this 

The star west of the bright one 

The star left 'farther wdst that this 

Ttt star it the right k flee 0 


Ram26«° N4W neb/ 
Bull 1H° N37M 0 4 

Bull 2 %* N34H f ' 1 S- 
Ram27H° N32^° 4 

Bull N34)^* 4 1 

Bull 1 W 4 r 

Bull m° N30 O i ^ '2 
Bull 5^ mr%* < - 
Bull r mm b 4 5 
Bull 7%* N27H ft ! t ^ 
Bull ’ W N2r ' « 4 
Ram 29# '’Hat* 2 
Ram 29H° N21° 4 

Ram 27#°- N21 9 v/; : 4 

Ram 26H* -N22«°v^-4n 
JAill 
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The star west of this and above the kne*>< •« . -f t. 
The western of sthc&abovethe joint 
The eastern' one in tfcfe joint *tsel? 

The star in the right &df 
The star in the' - right ankle 
The star in thedeft thigh « 

The star in the left knee 
The star in the left shank 
The star in the left heel 
The star east of it in the left foot 
In all, 26 stars, of which 2 are of 2nd magnitude* 

5 of 3rd, 16 of 4th, 2 of 5th, a nebula. 


Longitude < v ^ LttfMide Magn, 


Bud 

M* M - 

JN28*tf < '4'-i 

Bull 

12H* 

14°.'' 

N25£ 4 

Bull 

N26*4 4: 

Bull 


H24*T . 

Bull 


N18*4® 8 

Bull 

w° 

N21*4° < 4+ 

Bull 

w 

N19**® ' 8 

Bull 

8J*° 

N14J4® 4 

Bull 

4*' 

N12° 3— 

Bull 

<04° 

Nil® a* 


The Unfigured Stare about Perseus 
The star east of the one in the knee 
The star north of those in the right knee 
The western star of those in the Gorgon's Head 
In all, 3 stars, of which 2 are of 5th magnitude, 
1 indistinct. t i 

Constellation of the Charioteer 

The southern one of the 2 at the head 

The northern one and above the head 

The star in the left shoulder called Capella 

The star in the right shoulder 

The star in the right elbow 

The star in the right wrist 

The star in the left elbow 

The eastern one of the 2 in the left wrist called the 
Kids 

The western one of these 
The star in the left ankle. 

The star common to the right ankle and the horn 
The star north of this near the foot 
The star still north of this in the buttock 
The little star above the left foot 

In all, 14 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 
1 of 2nd, 2 of 3rd, 7 of 4th, 2 of 5th, 1 of 6th. 


Bull 

ll H* 

Bull 

15* 

Ram 

24**° 


Twins 

W° 

Twins 

m° 

Bull 

25' 

Twins 

*% 6 

Twins 


Twins 

m° 

Bull 

22' 

Bull 

22H* 

Bull 

22' 

Bull 

1954' 

Bull 

25«° 

Bull 

26* 

Bull 

26J4' 

Bull , 

20H° 


N18® * 

N31° 6 

N20**° dim 


N30° 4 

N3i$4° 4 : 

N22J4° l 

N20° 2 

N15**° 4 

N13**° 4+ 

N20**° 4+ 

N18° 4+ 

N18® 4 

N10H° 3- 

N5° 3+ 

N8**° 5 

NI?K° 6 ' 

K16° 6 


Constellation of Serpentarius 
The star in the head 

The western one of the 2 in the right shoulder 

The eastern one of these 

The western star of the 2 in the left shoulder 

The eastern one of these 

The star in the left elbow 

The western star of the 2 in the left hand 

The eastern one of these 

The star in the right elbow 

The western star of the 2 in the right hand 

The eastern one of these 

The star in the right knee 

The star in the right shank 

The western star of the 4 in the right foot 

The one east of this one 

The starStflf east of this last 

The remaining and easternmost of the 4 

The one east of these and touching the heel 

The star in the left knee 


Scorpion 24**° 
Scorpion 28° 
Scorpion 29® 
Scorpion 13 *4® 
Scorpion 14*4* 
Scorpion 8*4° , 
Scorpion 5° 
Scorpion 6® 
Scorpion 26*4* 
Archer 2 $4° 

Archer 3 *4° 

Scorpion 21*4° 
Scorpion 26*4° 
Scorpion 23® ! 
Scorpion 24*4* 
Scorpion 25° 
Scorpion* 25*6°< 
Scorpion 27*** 
Scorpion 12*4* 


N36® 

3+ 

N27J4® 

4+ 

N26*4* 

4 

N3T 

4 

N31*i® 

4 

N24*4® 

4 . 

N17* * 

3 

mm* 

3 

N15® 

"4 

N1SJ4® 

4- 

N14*4® 

4 

N7|4° 

a 

N2*4® 

44- 

S2*4* 

4 

Sl*4* 

*+ 

S*4° 

4 


a 

Nl* 


Nil**® 

a: 


LiiHift.i ili'inia 
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Configurations 

Longitude 

Latitude 

Magn. 

The northern one of the 3 in a straight line in the 
left shank 

Scorpion 11%° 

N6H* 

*+ 

The middle one of these 

Scorpion 10%° 

N3X° 

5 

The southern one of the 3 

Scorpion 9%° 

NIX* 

5+ 

The star in the left heel 

Scorpion 12%° 

NX* 

5 

The star touching the hollow of the left foot 

Scorpion 10%° 

sx 8 

4 


In all, 24 stars, of which 5 are of 3rd magnitude, 
13 of 4th, 6 of 5th. 


The Unfigured Stars about the Serpentarim 
The northern one of the 3 east of the right shoulder 
The middle one of the 3 
The southern one of these 
The star east of the 3 above the middle one 
The lone star north of the 4 
In all, 5 stars of 4th magnitude. 

Constellation of the Serpent of Serpentarius 
Of the square in the head, the star at the end of 
the jaw 

The star touching the nostrils 
The star in the temple 
The star at the beginning of the throat 
The star in the middle of the square and in the jaw 
The star outside and north of the head 
The star after the first curve of the neck 
The northern one of the 3 following this 
The middle one of the 3 
The southern one of these 
The star after the next curve, west of the Serpen- 
tarius’ left hand 

The star east of those in the hand 
The star after the Serpentarius’ right thigh 
The southern one of the 2 east of this 
The northern one of these 
The star after the right hand in the tail’s curve 
The star east of this likewise in the tail 
The star at the tip of the tail 
In all, 18 stars, of which 5 are of 3rd magnitude, 
12 of 4th, 1 of 5th. 

Constellation of the Arrow 
The lone star in the point 
The eastern one of the 3 in the shaft 
The middle one of these 
The western one of the 3 
The star at the extremity of the notched end 
In all, 5 stars, of which 1 is of 4th magnitude, 
3 of 5th, 1 of 6th. 

Constellation of the Eagle 
The star in the middle of the head 
The star west of this apd in the neck 
The bright one in the broad of the back called the 
Eagle ; 

The one near this to theporth 

The western one of the 2^n the left shoulder 

The eastern one of these > 


Archer 2° 
Archer 2 %° 
Archer 3° 
Archer 3%° 
Archer 4%° 


Balance 18%° 
Balance 21%° 
Balance 24%° 
Balance 22° 
Balance 21 
Balance 26%° 
Balance 21%° 
Balance 24%° 
Balance 24%° 
Balance 26%° 

Balance 28%° 
Scorpion 8%° 
Scorpion 23%° 
Scorpion 27° 
Scorpion 27%° 
Archer 3%° 
Archer 8%° 
Archer 18%° 


Goat 10%° 
Goat 6%° 
Goat 5%° 
Goat 4%° 
Goat 3 H° 


Goat 7 H° 
Goat 4 H° 

Goat 3%° 
Goat 4%° 
Goat 3%° 
Goat 6° 


N28%° 

4 

N26%° 

4 

N25° 

4 

N27° 

4 

N33° 

4 


N38° 

4 1 

N40° 

4 

N36° 

3 

N34%° 

3 

N37%° 

4 

N42%° 

4 

N29%° 

3 

N26%° 

4 

N25%° 

3 

N24° 

3 

N16%° 

4 

N13%° 

5 

N10%° 

4 

N8%° 

4+ 

N10%° 

4 

N20° 

4 

N21%° 

4+ 

N27° 

4 


N39%* 

4 

N39%° 

6 

N39%° 

5 

N39° 

5 

N38%° 

5 


N26X 8 

4 

N27X 8 

3 

N29X 8 

3+ 

N30* 

3- 

N31X 8 

3 

N31X° 

5 
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Coi^uratiom 

Longitude 

Latitude Moon. 

The western one of the 2 in the right shoulder 

Archer 29%” 

N28%° 

6 

The eastern one of these 

The star farther off under the Eagle's tail touching 

Goat 


N20Jf 

5+ 

the Milky Way 

Archer 22 

N36H° 

3 

In all, 9 stars, of which 1 is of 2nd magnitude, 




4 of 3rd, 1 of 4th, 3 of 5th. 

The Unfigured Stars about the £agle 





The western star of the 2 south of the Eagle's head 

Goat 


N21$< 0 

3 

The eastern one of these 

Goat 

85* 8 

N19H 0 

3 

The star southwest of the Eagle's right shoulder 

Archer 26° 

N25* 

4+ 

The star south of this 

Archer 28 

N20° 

3 

The star still south of this 

Archer 29 %° 

N15H° 

5 

The star west of all these 

Archer 21 

N18M 0 

3 

In all, 6 stars, of which 4 are of 3rd magnitude, 




1 of 4th, 1 of 5th. 





Constellation of the Dolphin 

The western star of the 3 in the tail 

Goat 

W 

N29H° 

3- 

The northern one of the remaining 2 

Goat 

X8H e 

N29° 

4- 

The southern one of these 

The southern one of the western side of those stars 

Goat 

18%° 

N27 H° 

4 

in the rhomboidal figure of 4 sides 

Goat 

1W 

N32° 

3— 

The northern one of the western side 

Goat 

20H° 

N33%° 

3- 

The southern one of the eastern side of the rhombus 

Goat 

21H° 

N32° 

3- 

The northern one of the eastern side 

The southern one of the 3 between the tail and the 

Goat 

23H° 

N?3 H° 

3- 

rhombus 

Goat 

17X° 

N30X° 

6 

The western one of the remaining 2 northern ones 

Goat 

17X° 

N31JT 

6 

The remaining eastern one of these 

Goat 

19° 

N31M 0 

6 

In all, 10 stars, of which 5 are of 3rd magnitude, 





2 of 4th, 3 of 6th. 





Constellation of Forepart of Horse 

The western one of the 2 in the head 

Goat 

26J*° 

N20H° 

dim 

The eastern one of these 

Goat 

28° 

N20H° 

dim 

The western one of the 2 in the jaw 

Goat 

26^° 

N25^° 

dim 

The eastern one of these 

Goat 

27%° 

N25° 

dim 

In all, 4 dim stars. 




Constellation of (he Horse 

The star common to the Horse's navel and Andro- 





meda's head 

Fishes 17%° 

N20° 

2- 

The star in the loin and at the end of the wing 

Fishes 12H° 

N12^° 

2— 

The star in the right shoulder and at the beginning 





of the foot 

Fishes 2W“ 

N31° 

2- 

The star in the broad of the back, and shoulder of 





the wing 

Water Bearer 26%° 

N19«° 

2- 

The northern one of the 2 in the body under the wing 

Fishes 4 

N25H 0 

4 

The southern one of these 

Fishes 5° 

N25° 

4 

The northern one of the 2 in the right knee 

Water Bearer 29° 

N35’ 

3 

The southern one of these 

Water Bearer 28 H° 

N34J^° 

6 

The western one of the 2 close together in the chest 

Water Bearer 26J^° 

N29° 

4 

The eastern one of these 

Water Bearer 27° 

H29J4 0 

4 

The western one of the 2 dose together in the neck 

Water Bearer 18J4° 

N18° 

3 

The eastern one of these 

Water Bearer 20 Y£ 

N19° 

4 

The southern one of the 2 in the mane 

Water Bearer 21 H° 

- N15° 

5 

The northern one of these 

Water Bearer 2Q^° 

-N10 0 

8 

The northern one of the 2 close together in the head 

Water Bearer 

N16«° 

3 
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Configurations 

Longitude 

[flftjtffdt Moan, 

T^e southern one of them 

Water Bearer 8°, 

wr. 

4 

The star in the mussle 

WatW Bearer 5 H* t 


a+ 

The star in the right ankle 

Water Bearer 23 

N41 H\ 

.4+ 

The star in the left knee 

Water Bearer 17J4 0 

mw 

4+ 

The star in the left ankle 

In all, 20 stars, of which 4 are of 2nd magnitude, 

4 of 3rd, 9 of 4th, 3 of 3th. 

Constellation of Andromeda 

Water Bearer 12}$° 

N36«° 

4+ 

The star in the broad of the back 

Fishes 25H° 

N24H 0 

3 

The star in the right shoulder 

Fishes 26&° 

N27* 

4 

The star in the left shoulder 

Fishes 24J^° 

N23° 

4 

The southern star of the 3 in the right arm 

Fishes 23*f 

N32° 

4 

The northern one of these 

Fishes 24%° 
Fishes 25° , , 

N33H° 

4 

The middle one of the 3 

N32H 0 

5 

The southern star of the 3 at the end of the right 


hand 

Fishes 19%° 

N41° 

4 

The middle one of these 

Fishes 20%° 

N42* 

4 

The northern one of the three 

Fishes 22J^° 

N44° 

4 

The star in the left arm 

Fishes' 24%° 

N17J^° 

4 

The star in the left elbow 

Fishes 25%° 

N15K" 

4 

The southern one of the 3 above the girdle 

Ram 3%° 

N26^° 

3 

The middle one of these 

Ram IH° 

N30° 

4 

The northern one of the 3 

Ram 2° 

N32H° 

4, 

The star above the left foot 

Ram 16%° 

N28° 

3 

The star in the right foot 

Ram 17 H* 

N37H° 

4- 

The star south of this one 

The northern one of the 2 in the left bend of the 

Ram 15H° 

N35%° 

4+ 

knee 

Ram 12H° 

N29° 

4 

The southern one of these 

Ram 12° 

N28° 

4 

The star in the right knee 

Ram 10H° 

N35^° 

5 

The northern one of the 2 in the train 

Ram 12%° 

N34 y 2 ° 

5 

The southern one of these 

Ram 14^° 

N32H° 

5 

The star outside and west of the 3 in the right hand 
In all, 23 stare, of which 4 are of 3rd magnitude, 
15 of 4th, 4 of 5th. 

Fishes lljj° 

N44° 

8 

Constellation of the Triangle 

The star at the vertex of the Triangle 

Ram 11 

N16J, 

8 

The western one of the 3 in the base 

Ram 16° 

N20% 8 

3 

Hie middle one of these 

Ram 16H° 

N19J*° 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 

Li all, 4 stare, of which 3 of 3rd magnitude, 1 of 4th. 
— Thus, in all, 360 stars for the northern part, 
of which 3 are of 1st magnitude, 18 of 2nd, 
81 of 3rd, 177 of 4th, 58 of 5th, 13 of 6th, 

9 dim, 1 nebular. 

... Ram 10H° 

N19° 

3 

Consummations or the Stabs in the Zodiac- 


, , 

Constellation of the Bam 

* 

, 

• < . 

The western star of the 2 in the horn 

Ram « H‘ 

• mw . 

! 3** 

The eastern one of these 

Ram 7H° 

N8& # 

4i 

The northern one of the 2 in the muzzle 

Ram 11 s < 

N7Jj° 

5 

The southern one of these 

Ram MW 

•NflV 

6 

The star in the neck 

Ram 6W 

iN5H # • 

.31 

The star in the loins 

Ram 17 H? 

... 

- A f 

The star at the beginning of the tail 

Ram 21W 


■ 4M 

The western one of the 3 in the tail 

Ram 285*° 

•.Nlfc* 

• w. 4 

The middle one of the 8 

Bud 2&W 


^4 i 
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.wY>, :‘€S ».*.a 

Hie eastern one of these 

The star hi the ealf . i .. 

The star under the bend of the knee 

The star in the hind-foot ■ > 

In all, 18 stars, of which 2 , are of 3rd magnitude, 
4 of 4th, 6 of 5th, 1 of 6th. 

The Unfigwred Stars about the Ram 
The star above the head which Hipparchus placed 
in the mussle 

The eastern and brightest one of the 4 above the 
loins 

The northern (me of the remaining fainter 3 
The middle one of the 3 
The southern one of these 
In all, 5 stars, of which 1 is of 3rd magnitude, 
1 of 4th, 3 of 5th. 


Longitude Latitude Magn . 

v Mm 2T N1J4*. 4 

Baml9*r . Nl^ , - 5 

Ham 18° SlJ* e * 

Ham 15° S5JT 4+ 


Earn 10%° 

N10%° 

3+ 

Ram 21%° 

N10%° 

4 

Ram 21%° 

N12%° 

5 

Ram 19%° 

Nll%° 

5 

Ram 19%° 

Nl©%“ 

5 


Constellation of the Butt 
The northern star of the 4 in the section 
The one next it 
The one again next to this last 
The southernmost one of the 4 
The one east of these in the right shoulder blade 
The star in the chest 
The star in the right knee 
The star in the right ankle 
The star in the left knee 
The star in the left forearm 
Of those in the face called the Hyades, the one on 
the nostrils 

The star between this last and the northern eye 
The star between this last one and the southern eye 
The bright red star of the Hyades in the southern eye 
The other one in the northern eye 
The star at the beginning of the southern horn and 
the ear 

The southern one of the 2 in the southern horn 
The northern one of these 
The star at the tip of the southern horn 
The star at the beginning Of the northern horn 
The star at the tip of the northern horn the same as 
the one in the Charioteer’s right foot 
The northern one of the 2 dose together in the 
northern ear 

The southern one of these 

Thfe western erne of the 2 small ones in the neck 

TUb eastern (me of these 

The southern one of the western side of the square 
in the neck 

The northern one of the western side 
The southern One of the eastern side 
The northern one of the eastern side 
The northern Knit of the eastern side of the Pleiads 
The southern limit df the eastern side 
The eastern and narrowest limit of the Pleiads 
The small star outside and north of the Pleiads 
In all, 38 stars, of which 1 of 1st magnitude, 7 of 
* 3rd, 11 of 4th, 13 of 5th, 1 of 6th. 


Ram 26%° 


4 

Ram 26° 

S7%° 

4 

Ram 24%° 

88%“ 

4 

Ram 24%° 

S9%° 

4 

Ram 29%° 

S9%° 

6 

Bull 3%° 

S8° 

3 

Bull 6%° 

812%° 

4 

Bull 3° 

814%° 

4 

Bull 12%° 

810° 

4 

Bull 13“ 

813° 

4 

Bull 9° 

85%° 


Bull 10%° 

84%° 

3- 

Bun io%° 


3- 

BuU 12%° 

S5%° 

1 

BuU 11%“ 

83° 

3- 

BuU 17%° 

84° 

4 

Bun 20%° 

85° 

5 

BuU 20° 


5 

BuU 27%“ 

S2%° 

3 

BuU 15%° 

s%* 

4 

BuU 25%° 

N5° 


BuU 12“ 

N%° 

5 

BuU 11%° 

N%° 

5 

BuU r 

N%° 

S 

BuU 9* 

SI* 

6 

BuU 8* 

N6° 

5 

BuU 8%° 

N7%° 

5 

BuU 12° 

W 

*f ; 

BuU 11%° 

N5° 

5 

Butt 2%° 

N4%° 

6 

BuU 2%° 

N8%° 

5 

Bun ®%° 

N3%* 

5 

Butt 3%° 

N5* 

4 
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Configurations 

The Unfigured Stars about the Bull 

Longitude 

Latitude Magn. 

The star below the right foot and the shoulder-blade 

Ram 25° 

S17J** 

4 * 

The western one of the 3 above the southern horn 

Bufl 20° 

82° 

5 

The middle one of the 3 

BuU 21° 

Si 

5 

The eastern one of these 

The northern one of the 2 below the tip of the 

Bull 26° 

82° 

5 

southern horn 

BuU 28° 

S6H° 

5 

The southern one of these 

The western star of the 5 eastern ones under the 

BuU 29° 

87«° 

5 

northern horn 

BuU 27° 

N«° 

5 

The one east of this 

BuU 29° 

Nl° 

5 

The one again east of this 

Twins 1° 

N1J<° 

5 

The northern one of the 2 remaining eastern ones 

Twins 2ii° 

N3Ji® 

5 

The southern one of these 

In all, 11 stars, of which 10 of 4th magnitude, 

1 of 5th. 

Constellation of the Twins 

Twins 3)$° 

i ' * 

N1J£° 

5 

The star in the head of the western Twin 

Twins 2ZH° 

N9H° 

2 

The red star in the head of the eastern Twin 

Twins 26%° 

N6&“ 

2 

The star in the left forearm of the western Twin 

Twins 16%° 

N10° 

4 

The star in the same arm 

Twins 18%° 

N7J*° 

4 

The star east of this one and in the broad of the back 

The one east of this in the right shoulder of the same 

Twins 22° 

N5^° 

4 

Twin 

Twins 24° 

N4%“ 

4 

The star in the eastern shoulder of the eastern Twin 

Twins 26%° 

N2J$° 

4 

The star in the right side of the western Twin 

Twins 21%° 

N2J<“ 

5 

The star in the left side of the eastern Twin 

Twins 23 

NH° 

5 

The star in the left knee of the western Twin 

Twins 13° 

N1K° 

3 

The star under the left knee of the eastern Twin 

Twins 18)4° 

S2K° 

3 

The star in the left testicle of the eastern Twin 

The star under the bend of the right knee of the 

Twins 21%° 

SK° 

3 

same Twin 

Twins 21%° 

86“ 

3 

The star in the forward foot of the western Twin 

Twins 6H° 

SW 

4+ 

The star east of this in the same foot 

The star at the end of the right foot of the western 

Twins 8 $4° 

S1K° 

4+ 

Twin 

The star at the end of the left foot of the eastern 

Twins 

S3^° 

4+ 

. Twin 

Twins 12° 

S7H* 

3 

The star in the right foot of the eastern Twin 

In all, 18 stars, of which 2 are of 2nd magnitude, 

5 of 3rd, 9 of 4th, 2 of 5th. 

Twins 143*° 

S10H° 

4 


The UvfigweA Stan about the Twins 

The western star of the forward foot of the western 


Twin 

Twin# 4J4® 

W° 

4 

The bright western star of the western knee 

Twins 6H° 

mw 

4+ 

The western star of the left knee of the eastern Twin 

The northern star of the 3 in a straight line east of 

Twins 15H° 

S2H° 

5 

the right hand of the eastern Twin 

Twins 28}$° 

Sia° 

5 

The middle one of the 3 

The southern one of these between the forearm and 

Twins 26Ji° 

83H* 

5 

hand 

Twins 26° 

S4H° 

5 

The bright one east of these 3 

Crab H° 

S2%° 

4 


In all, 7 stars, of which 3 are of 4th magnitude, 
; 4 of 5th. 
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Configuration* 

Constellation of the Crab 

The middle of the nebula called the Crab, in the 

Longitude 

Latitude Magn. 

breast 

The northern star of the 2 western ones of the square 

Crab 10H° 

NX* 

neb. 

about the nebula 

Crab 7% Q 

N1J*° 

4— 

The southern star of the 2 western ones 

The northern star of the 2 eastern ones of the square 

Crab 8° 

SIX* 

4— 

called the Asses 

Crab 10H° 

N2H # 

4+ 

The southern one of these 2 

Crab 11H° 

w 

4+ 

The star in the southern claw 

Crab 16^° 

S5^° 

4 

The star in the northern claw 

Crab 8tf> 

Nil** 0 

4 

The star in the northern hind-foot 

Crab 2% e 

Nl° 

5 

The star in the southern hind-foot 

In all, 9 stars, of which 7 are of 4th magnitude, 

1 of 5th, 1 nebula. 

Crab 7H° 

w 

4+ 


The Unfigured Star s about the Crab 




The star above the joint of the southern claw 

Crab 1W 

W 

4— 

The star east of the tip of the southern claw 

Crab 21 

S5?f 

4- 

The western star of the 2 above the nebula 

Crab 14° 

N4%° 

5 

The eastern one of these 

Crab 17° 

N7M° 

5 


In all, 4 stars, of which 2 are of 4th magnitude, 
2 of 5th. 


Constellation of the Lion 

The star at the tip of the nostril 

Crab 18M° 

N10° 

4 

The star in the open mouth 

Crab 21 

N7H° 

4 

The northern one of the 2 in the head 

Crab 24 U° 

N12° 

3 

The southern one of these 

Crab 24 H° 

N9J^° 

3+ 

The northern one of the 3 in the throat 

Lion 

Nil" 

3 

The middle one of the 3, nearby 

Lion 2H° 

N8J4 0 

2 

The southern one of these 

Lion %° 

N4^“ 

3 

The one at the heart called Regulus 

Lion 2 x /2 

nh° 

1 

The one south of this, in the chest 

Lion 3 X A° 

Sl% 8 

4 

The star a little west of the one in the heart 

Lion 0° 

S4° 

5 

The star in the right knee 

Crab 27 

0° 

5 

The star in the right foreclaw 

Crab 24H° 

S3&° 

5 

The star in the left foreclaw 

Crab 27H° 

S4H° 

4 

The star in the left knee 

Lion 2 y 2 ° 

S4M° 

4 

The star in the left armpit 

lion 9H° 

m° 

4 

The western star of the 3 in the belly 

Lion 7° 

N4° 

6 

The northern one of the other eastern 2 

Lion 10 H° 

N5^° 

6 

The southern one of these 

Lion 12 ye 

N2^° 

6 

The western one of the 2 in the loin 

Lion 11H° 

N12K* 

6 

The eastern one of these 

Lion 14Jj° 

N13H® 

2- 

The northern one of the 2 in the buttocks 

Lion 14H° 

N11H® 

5 

The southern one of these 

Lion 16M° 

N9&" 

3 

The star in the calfs of the legs 

Lion 2034° 

N5%° 

3 

The star in the hind-leg joints 

Lion 21%° 

N1M° 

4 

The star south of this one, in the forelegs 

The star in the hind-daws 

Lion 24 

W 

' 4 

Lion 27^° 

S3H° 

5 

The star at the tip of the tail 

In all, 27 stars, of which 2 are of 1st magnitude, 

2 of 2nd, 6 of 3rd, 8 of 4th, 5 of 5th, 4 of 6th. 

Lion 24^° 

Nll«* 

1- 

The Unfigured Stars about the Lion 

The western star of the 2 above the back 

lion 6* 

N13H* 

5 

The eastern one of these 

lion 8H # 

N15VS® 

5 



mourns 
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Configurations 
The northern one of the 3 above the flank 
He middle one of these 
The southern one of these , 

The northernmost part of the nebula called the Hair, 
lying between the extremities of the Lion and 
tie Bear 

The western one of the eminent southern stars of 
the Hair 

The eastern one of those in the figure of the ivy leaf 
In all, 5 stare, of which 1 is of 4th magnitude, 
4 of 5th, and the Hair* 

Constellation of the Virgin 
The southern star of the 2 in the tip of the skull 
The northern one of these 
The northern one of the 2 in the face east of these 
The southern one of these 
The star at the tip of the southern and left wing 
The western star of the 4 in the left wing 
The one east of this 
The star east of this again 
The last and eastern one of these 4 
The star in the right side under the girdle 
The western star of the 3 in the right and northern 
wing 

The southern of the 2 remaining ones 
The northern one of these called Vindemiatrix 
The star in the left hand called Spica 
The star under the girdle on the right buttock 
The northern star of the western side of the square 
in the left thigh 

The southern star of the western side 
The northern star of the 2 of the eastern side 
The southern one of the eastern side 
The star in the left knee 
The star in the hinder part of the right thigh 
The middle one of the 3 in the train about the feet 
The southern one of these 
The northern one of the 3 
The star in the left and southern foot 
The star in the right and northern foot 
In all, 26 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 6 of 
3rd, 7 of 4th, 10 of 5th, 2 of 6th. 


Longitude * Latitude Magn. 
lion NIK 0 ^ 

Lion 17K° 8K° ' 

Lion 18° S2K° & 


Lion 24K° N30° dim 

Lion 24K° N25° . dim 

Lion 28K° N25K 0 dim 


Lion 26K° N4K° 5 

Lion_.27° N5K° 5 

Virgin K° N8° 5 

Virgin K° N5K° 5 

Lion 29° NK° 3 

Virgin 8K° N1K° 3 

Virgin 13K° N2 %* 3 

Virgin 17K° N2K° 5 

Virgin 21° NIK* 4 

Virgin 14K° N8K° 3 

Virgin 8K° N13K° 5 

Virgin 10K° N11K° 6 

Virgin 12K° N15K° 3+ 

Virgin 26 K° S2° 1 

Virgin 24 K° N8K° 3 

Virgin 26K° N3K° 5 

Virgin 27 K° NK° 6 

Balance 0° N1K° 4— 

Virgin 28° S3 0 5 

Balance 1K° S1K° 5 

Virgin 28° N8K° 5 

Balance 6K° N7K° : 4 

Balance 7K° N2K° 4 

Balance 8K° N11K° 4 

Balance 10° NK° 4 

Balance 12K° N9%° 4 ' 


The Unfigured Stars abend the Virgin 
The western star of the 3 in a straight line under 
the left forearm Virgin 14K* S3K° 5 

The middle one of these Virgin 19° _ 83K° 6 

The eastern one of the 3 Virgin 22K°~ 83K® 5 

The western ope of the 3 ini a straight line under 
Spica Virgin ?7K° S7K° 6 ; 

The middle one of these which is double Virgin 28K° 88K° $ 

The eastern one of these Balance 5° JSfrK® 6 

In all, 6 stars, of which 4 are of 5th magnitude, 2 of 6th. 



BOOK EIGHT 


1. Tabular Exposition of the Constellations of the 
Southern Hemisphere 


'■ Configurations 

Constellation of the Balance 

The bright stai* at the end of the southern claw (of 

Longitude 

Latitude Magn. 

the Scorpion) 

Balance 18° 

NX* 

2 

The one north of and dimmer than this last 

The bright star of those at the end of the northern 

Balance 17° 

N2X® 

5 

claw 

Balance 22H° 

N8%° 

2 

The dim one west of this 

Balance 17%° 

N8X® 

six® 

5 

The star in the middle of the southern claw 

Balance 24° 

4 

The star west of this in the same claw 

Balance 21 

NIX® 

4 

The star in the middle of the northern claw 

Balance 27%° 

N4X* 

4 

The one eaBt of this in the same claw 

Scorpion 3° 

N3X® 

4- 


In all, 8 stars, of which 2 are of 2nd magnitude, 
4 of 4th, 2 of 5th. 


The Unfigured Stars about the Balance 

The western star of the 3 northern ones in the 


northern daw 

Balance 26X° 

N9® 

S 

The southern star of the 2 eastern ones 

Scorpion 3%° 

N6X® 

4 

The northern one of these 

Scorpion 

N9X® . 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 between the claws 

Scorpion 3J^° 

NX* 

0 

The northern one of the 2 remaining eastern ones 

Scorpion %° 

NX®1 

5 

The southern one of these 

Scorpion lH° 

six® 

4 

The western star of tjbe more southern 3 of the 
southern claw 

Balance 23° 

S7X® 

3 

The northern one of the 2 remaining eastern ones 

Scorpion 1 %° 

S8X® 

4 

The southern one of these 

Scorpion 2° 

S9X® 

4 


In all, 9 stars, of which 1 is of 3rd magnitude, 
5 of 4th, 2 of 5tM of 6th. 


Constellation of the Scorpion 

The northern one of the 3 bright onee in the forehead 

The middle one of these . , 

The southern of the 3 

The star south of this again, in one of the feet 
The northern one of the 2 lying beside the northern- 
most of the bright ones 
The southern one of these 
The western star of the 3 bright ones in the body 
The red middle one of these called Antares 
The eastern one of the 3 

The western one of the 2 beneath these in the farthest 
foot , ■ / , , 

The eastern one of these 


The star in the first joint from the body 
The star after, this one in the 2nd joint 
T^northerp crae of the double star m the 3rd joint 
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Scorpion 6X° NIX® 8 

Scorpion 5X“ SI X® 3 

Scorpion 5X° 85“ 8 

Scorpion. ,6° S7X® ,, 8 

Scorpion 7® flljf . .4 

Scorpion 6X® NX® , ,4 

Scorpion 10?f S3&* . . S 

Scorpion 12X® S4 e 2 

Scorpion 14X® S6J4® . 8 

Scorpion 9Ji ? S6K* ' . 5 

Scorpion 10X* S6%° 5 

Scorpion 18M° 811° 8 

Scorpion l$X® SIS' 8 8 

Scorpion 20® Sl8?f 4 
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Configurations Longitude Latitude Magn . 

The southern one of the double Scorpion 2QH° 818° 4 

The next one in the 4th joint Scorpion 23K* S19J^° 3 

The star after this one in the 5th joint Scorpion 28 S18%° 3 

The star next to this last in the 6th joint Archer S16%° 3 

The star in the 7th joint near the center Scorpion 29° S15%° 3 

The eastern one of the 2 in the center Scorpion 27J^ 0 S13 J£° 3 

Hie western one of these Scorpion 27° S13H° 4 

Jn all, 21 stars, of which 1 is of 2nd magnitude, 

13 of 3rd, 5 of 4th, 2 of 5th. 

The Unfigured Stars about the Scorpion 

The nebula east of the center Archer l%° S13Ji° neb. 

The western star of the 2 north of the center Scorpion 25 l A° S6K° 5+ 

The eastern one of these Scorpion 25 S4 5 

In all, 3 stars, of which 2 are of 5th magnitude, 
a nebula. 


Constellation of the Archer 


The star at the tip of the arrow 

Archer 

4%° 

S6^ e 

3 

The star in the grip of the left hand 

Archer 

7%° 

86 %° 

3 

The star in the southern part of the bow 

The southern star of those in the northern part of 

Archer 

8° 

S10JT 

3 

the bow 

Archer 

9° 

si%° 

3 

The northern of these, at the tip of the bow 

Archer 

6%° 

m%° 

4 

The star in the left shoulder 

Archer 

15%° 

83%? 

3 

The star west of this in the arrow 

Archer 

13° 

S3%° 

4 

The nebular and double star in the eye 

Archer 

15%° 

m° 

neb. 

The western star of the 3 in the head 

Archer 

15%° 

N2%° 

4 

The middle one of these 

Archer 

17%° 

Nl%° 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 

The southern one of the 3 in the northern part of 

Archer 

19%° 

N2° 

4 

cloak 

Archer 

21%° 

N2%° 

5 

The middle one of these 

Archer 

22%° 

N4%° 

4 

The northern one of the 3 

Archer 

22 %° 

N6%° 

4 

The dim one east of these 3 

The northern one of the 2 in the southern part of 

Archer 

25%° 

• 

N5%° 

6 

cloak 

Archer 

2 9%° 

N5%° 

5 

The southern one of these 

Archer 

27%° 

N2° 

6 

The star in the right shoulder 

Archer 

22%° 

Sl%° 

5 

The star in the right elbow 

Archer 

24%° 

82%° 

4 

Of the 3 in the back, the star in the broad of the back 

Archer 

20° 

82%° 

5 

The middle one of these in the shoulder blade 

Archer 

17%° 

S4%° 

4+ 

The remaining one below the armpit 

Archer 

16%° 

86%° 

3 

The star in the left fore-ankle 

Archer 

17%° 

823° 

2 

The star in the knee of the same foot 

Archer 

17° 

818° 

2- 

The star in the right fore-ankle 

Archer 

6 %° 

813° 

3 

The star in the left thigh 

Archer 

27%° 

813%° 

3 

The star in the right forearm behind 

The western star of the northern side of the 4 at the 

Archer 

23%° 

820%° 

3 

beginning of the tail 

Archer 

27%° 

84%° 

5 

The eastern star of the northern side 

Archer 

28%° 

84%° 

5 

The western star of the southern side 

Archer 

28%° 

85%° 

5 

Tie eastern star of the southern side 

Archer 

28%° 

86%° 

5 


In all, 31 stars, of which 2 are of 2nd magnitude, 
9 of 3rd, 9 of 4th, 8 of 5th, 2 of 6th, a nebula. 


Constellation of the Goat 

northern star of 3 in the eastern horn 
The middle star of these 


Goat 7H 0 N7H° 8 
Goat 7 H° N6 M* 6 
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Configurations 
The southern one of the 3 
The star at the tip of the western horn 
The southern star of the 3 in the muzzle 
The western one of the remaining 2 
The eastern one of these 
The western one of the 3 under the right eye 
The northern one of the 2 in the neck 
The southern one of these 
The star in the left bent knee 
The star under the right knee 
The star in the left shoulder 
The western star of the 2 close together under the 
belly 

The eastern one of these 

The eastern one of the 3 in the middle of the body 
The southern one of the 2 remaining western stars 
The northern one of these 
The western one of the 2 in the back 
The eastern one of these 

The western one of the 2 in the southern part of the 
thorn 

The eastern one of these 

The western star of the 2 near the tail 

The eastern one of these 

The western one of the 4 in the northern part of the 
tail 

The southern one of the remaining 3 
The middle one of these 
The northern one of these at the tail end 
In all, 28 stars, of which 4 of 3rd magnitude, 9 of 
4th, 9 of 5th, 6 of 6th. 


Longitude 

Latitude Moan, 

Goat 

w 

N6“ 

3 

Goat 

5“ 

N8“ - 

6 

Goat 

9® 

N%“ 

5 

Goat 

8%“ 

Nl%“ 

3 

Goat 

8%“ 

Nl%“ 

6 

Goat 

6%“ 

N%* 

5 

Goat 

11%® 

N3%“ 

6 

Goat 

11%“ 

N%“ 

5 

Goat 

11%“ 

88%“ 

4 

Goat 

10%“ 

S6%“ 

4 

Goat 

16%“ 

87 %“ 

4 

Goat 

20%" 

S6%“ 

4 

Goat 

20 %* 

86“ 

5 

Goat 

18%“ 

S4%“ 

5 

Goat 

16%® 

84" 

5 

Goat 

16%“ 

82%“ 

5 

Goat 

16%“ 

0“ 

4 

Goat 

21“ 

& 

ao 

4 

Goat 

23%“ 

84%“ 

4 

Groat 

25° 

84%“ 

4 

Goat 

24%“ 

82 %“ 

3 

Goat 

26%“ 

82“ 

3 

Goat 

26%“ 

N%“ 

4 

Goat 

28%“ 

0“ 

5 

Goat 

27%“ 

N2%“ 

5 

Goat 

28%“ 

N4%® 

5 


Constellation of the Water Bearer 
The star in the head of the Water Bearer 
The brighter of the 2 in the right shoulder 
The dimmer one beneath this 
The star in the left shoulder 
The star under it in the back, as if under the armpit 
The eastern one of the 3 in the left hand in the strap 
The middle one of these 
The western one of the 3 
The star in the right forearm 
The northern one of the 3 in the end of the right 
hand 

The western one of the remaining 2 northern ones 
The eastern one of these 

The western star of the 2 close together in the right 
socket 

The eastern one of these 
The star in the right buttock 
The southern star of the 2 in the left buttock 
The northern one of these 
The southern star of the 2 in the right shin 
The northern one of these below the bend of the knee 
The star in the left calf 
The southern one of the 2 in the left shin 
Tim northern one of these under the knee 
The western one of those in the flow of water from 
' the hand 


Water Bearer X° 

N15JT 

5 

Water Bearer 6J^° 

Nll° 

3 

Water Bearer 5H° 

N9%° 

5 

Goat 26H° 

N8%° 

3 

Goat 27 

mx° 

5 

Goat 17^° 

my 2 ° 

3 

Goat 16H° 

N8° 

4 

Goat 14%° 

’ mn* 

3 

Water Bearer 9%° 

N8J£° 

3 

Water Bearer llfj® 

N10&® 

3 

Water Bearer 12° 

N9® 

3 

Water Bearer 13}j 0 

N8^° 

3 

Water Bearer 6H° 

N3° 

4 

Water Bearer 7° 

N3Jtf* 

5 

Water Bearer 8f$° 

W° 

4 

Water Bearer l%° 

Si H° 

4 

Water Bearer 3H° 

NX° 

6 

Water Bearer 11%° 

S7J^° 

3 

Water Bearer ll}* 0 

85® 

4 

Water Bearer 4J<° 

S5%° 

6 

Water Bearer 8H° 

810® 

5 

Water Bearer 7%° 

89® 

3 

Water Bearer 15® 

N2° 1 

4 



ivmmm .urr 


4 . v Configurations 

The star near this last southwards 

The star near this last after the curve 

The star still east of this 

The star in the curve south of this last 

The northern one of the 2 south of this 

The southern one of the 2 

The lone star, distant from these towards the south 

The western star of the 2 close together after this one 

The eastern one of these 

The northern one of the 3 in the nearby stream 

The middle one of the 3 

The eastern one of these 

The northern one of the next 3, in like manner 

The southern one of the 3 

The middle one of these 

The western one of the 3 in the remaining stream 

The southern one of the remaining 2 

The northern one of these 

The last star in the water and in the southern Fish’s 

mouth 

In all, 42 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 
9 of 3rd, 18 of 4th, 13 of 5th, 1 of 6th. 


Longitude Av „,- Latitude Magn. 
Water Bearer 45$$*, .$>4°. r \ 4 

Water Bearar 1734° 4 \ 

Wfrter Bearer 2Q° SJ4" 4t • 

Water Bearer 20J4° 8134°’ ‘ 4 

Water Bearer 19° MH* 4. 

Water Bearer 19%° $4}-$° 4 : , 

Water Bearer 20^° 88)4° 5* j 

Water Bearer 2234° Sll° 5 

Water Bearer 23 H° S10^° 5 , 

Water Bearer 213$° , S14° 5 

Water Bearer 22)4° 81434° 3 

Water Bearer 23)4° 81534° 5 

Water Bearer 17° S1434° 4 

Water Bearer 18)4° S15J4° 4 

Water Be$r$: 17)4° S15° 4 

Water Bearer 11%° S14J4° 4 

Water Bearer 12)4° .815)4° 4 

Water Bearer 13H ? S14° 4 

Water Bearer 7° S20)4° 1 


The Unfigured Stare about the Water Bearer 
The western star of the 3 stars east of the water’s 
curve 

The northern one of the remaining 2 
The southern one of these 
Jn all, 3 stars of 4th magnitude. 


Water Bearer 2634° 
Water Bearer 2934° 
Water Bearer 29° 


815)4° 

81434° 

818)4° 


4+ 

4+ 

4+ 


Constellation of the Fishes 

The star in the mouth of the western Fish 

The southern one of the 2 in the top of his head 

The northern one of these 

The western one of the 2 in the back 

The eastern me of these 

The western one of the 2 in the belly 

The eastern one of these 

The star in the tail of the same Fish 

The first star from the tail, in the cord 

The eastern one of these 

The western star of the 3 bright ones following 

The middle one of these 

The eastern one of the >3 

The northern one of the 2 little ones in the curve 
Under these < ; 

The southern one of these 
The western one of the 3 after the curve 
The middle one of these > v 

The eastern one of the£ • . 

The star in the knot of the 2 oordS ;. /. , , 

The star west ef the knoti in the northern cord 
The southern one of the next 3 after it 
The middle one of these , 

The northern one of the 3, and at the tail's end 
The northern one of the 2 in the mouth of the eastern 
Jfth ■ /; 

The southern one of these , 

Tia eastern of the 3 little ones in the head 


Water Bearer 21 34° N9)4° 

Water Bearer 24 H° N7)4° 

Water Bearer 26° N9)4° 

Water Bearer 2834° N9)4° 

Fishes 34° N7 V 2 ° 
Water Bearer 26° N4K° 

Water Bearer 2934° N3K° 
Fishes 6° N6)4° 

Fishes 11° N5J4 9 ’ 

Fishes 13° N3J4° 

Fishes 1734° N2)4° 

Fishes 20)4° N1J4° 

Fishes 23° SJ4° 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


6 

e; 

4, 

4 

4 


Fishes 22if 
Fishes 23° .. 
Fishes 20^° 

Fishes 28 JT 
Raw . 

Ran>. 2H° 

Ram . 

K 

Raw . , % e 

Ram 


86 *. . 
S2J** 
S4H # . 

B7 K 

.88 H 6 .' 

. 

JW, 

NSH; 

,N9?. 


ft 

ft 

4' 

4; 

■ 4. 

ftr 

4, 
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•' . v* i CdH ^juration* ■ ' 

Thfe middle (Me of these 5 ' 

THfe western one of the 3 * 

The western star of the 3 in the southern fin after 
the star in Andromeda’s elbow 
The middle one of these 
The eastern one of the 3 
The northern one of the 2 in the belly 
The southern one of these 
The star in the eastern fin near the tail 
In all, 34 stars, of which 2 are of the 3rd magnitude, 
’ 22 of the 4th, 3 of the 5th, 7 of the 6th. 


Longitude 
Fishes 27$$* 
Fishes27° 

Fishes 25 H° 
Fishes 26^° 
Pishes 27 H 9 
Ram 2J*° 
Fishes 29^° 
Ram 0° 


Latitude Magn. 
N19«° fi 

N20H° « 

N14>f 4 

N13 H 9 ! 4 
N12° 4 1 

Nir 4 

N15J4 C 4 

Nll«° 4 


The Unfigured Stare about (he Fishes 
The western star of the 2 northern ones of the square 
under the western Fish 
The eastern one of these 
The western star of the southern side 
The eastern one of the southern side 
In all 4 stars of 4th magnitude. < 

, —Thus, in all, 346 stars of the zodiac, of which 
5 are of 1st magnitude, 9 of 2nd, 64 of 3rd, 
133 of 4th, 105 of 5th, 27 of 6th, 3 nebulae, 
and the Hair. 


Fishes 1H° S2 H° 4 

Fishes We S2H° 4 

Fishes M* 95H° 4 

Fishes 2H 9 S5M° 4 


Constellation of the Sea-Monster 


The star at the nostril tip 

The eastern star of the 3 in the muzzle, at the tip of 

Ram 17%° 

S7M” 

4 

the jaw 

Ram i7%” 

812 

3 

The middle one of these in the middle of the mouth 

Ram 12%° 

8ll%” 

3 

The western one of the 3, in the cheek 

Ram 10W 

814” 

3 

The star in the brow and eye 

Ram 10W 

S8%” 

4 ~ 

The star north of this in the hair of the head 

Ram 12%” 

sew 

4 

The star west of these in the flowing hair 

The northern star of the western side of the square 

Ram 7%” 

84 W 

4 

in the chest 

Ram 3° 

824%” 

4 

The southern star of the western side 

Ram 3 W 

828” 

4 

The northern star of line eastern side 

Ram 6%” 

325%” 

4 

The southern star of the eastern side 

Ram 7° 

mw 

3 

The middle one of the 3 in the body 

Fishes 22° 

825 W 

3 

The southern one of these 

Fishes 23” 

830%* 

4 

The northern one of the 3 

Fishes 25” 

820” 

3 

The eastern one of the 2 near the tail 

Fishes 1W 

S15%” 

. 3 

The western one of these 

The northern star of the eastern side of the square 

Fishes 15° 

815%” 

8 

near the tail . ( 

. Fishes 11” 

Sl3%” 

i ' 

The southern one of the eastern side 

The northern star of the western side 

’ Fishes 10W 
Fishes 9%” 

S14%” 

813” 

it 

The southern one of the western side 

Fishes 0” 

814* 

The northern star of the 2 at the tail’s tip 

Fishes 4 %* 

Sw 

\ 1 

3— 

The star at the tail’s southern end 

In all, 22 stats, of which 10, are of 3rd magnitude, 

, 8 of 4th, 4 of 5th. 

Fishes 5%* 

. 


Constellation of Orion 

The nebula in Orion’s head Bull 27? $L3H° neb.: 

The bright Tedatar in the right shoulder h . Twins 2° 8X7° , Jh- 

The star in the left shoulder Bull 24* 817 W 8:. 

life extern Mar below Bull 85* * 4 f* 



282 


PTOLEMY 


Configurations 

Longitude 

Latitude Morn 

The star in the right elbow 

Twins 

4%° 

814)4° 

4 

The star in the right forearm 

The eastern double star of the southern side of the 

Twins 

6%° 

81154° 

6 

square in the right hand 

Twins 

e%° 

810° 

4 

The western star of the southern side 

Twins 

6° 

S9$*° 

4 

The eastern star of the northern side 

Twins 

7%° 

S8)4 0 

6 

The western star of the northern side 

Twins 

6%° 

S8)4 0 

6 

The western star of the 2 in the club 

Twins 

1%° 

S3 54° 

5 

The eastern one of these 

The eastern one of the 4 stars in a straight line in 

Twins 

4%° 

S4Ji° 

5 

the back 

Bull 

w 

819%° 

4 

The star west of this one 

Bull 

26%° 

820° 

6 

The star still west of this last 

Bull 

25%° 

S20H° 

6 

The last and western one of the 4 

The northern one of those in the skin held by the left 

Bull 

24%° 

S20%° 

5 

! 

hand 

Bull 

20 %° 

S8° 


The 2nd one from the northernmost 

Bull 

19%° 

S8H° 

4 \ 

The 3rd from the northernmost 

Bull 

18° 

810)4° 

4 \ 

The 4th from the northernmost 

Bull 

16%° 

812%° 

4 \ 

The 5th from the northernmost 

Bull 

15%° 

814)4° 


The 6th from the northernmost 

Bull 

1W 

815%° 

3 

The 7th from the northernmost 

Bull 

14%° 

S17K° 

3 

The 8th from the northernmost 

Bull 

15%° 

S20H° 

3 

The last and southernmost of those in the skin 

Bull 

16%° 

S21)4 0 

3 

The western star of the 3 in the belt 

Bull 

25%° 

S24H° 

2 

The middle one of these 

Bull 

27%° 

S24%° 

2 

The eastern one of the 3 

Bull 

28%° 

S25%° 

2 

The star in the handle of the dagger 

The northern one of the 3 bunched at the tip of the 

Bull 

23%° 

825%° 

3 

dagger 

Bull 

26%° 

S28H° 

4 

The middle one of these 

Bull 

26%° 

S29K° 

3- 

The southern one of the 3 

Bull 

27° 

S2954° 

3 

The eastern star of the 2 under the tip of the handle 

Bull 

27%° 

S30%° 

4 

The western one of these 

The bright star in the left foot common with the 

Bull 

26%° 

S3056° 

4 

Water 

The northern one of those above the ball of the 

Bull 

19%° 

831)4° 

1 

anklejoint in the shin 

Bull 

21° 

830)4° 

4+ 

The star outside under the left heel 

Bull 

23%° 

831)4° 

4 

The star under the right and eastern knee 

In all, 38 stars, of which 2 are of the 1st magni- 
tude, 4 of the 2nd, 8 of the 3rd, 15 of the 4th, 

3 of the 5th, 5 of the 6th, a nebula. 

Constellation of the River 

The star sifter the star in the foot of Orion at the 

Twins 

%° 

S33)4° 

3+ 

beginning of the River 

The star north of this one in the bend near Orion’s 

Bull 

18%° 

83154° 

4+ 

shin 

Bull 

18%° 

828 H° 

4 

The eastern one of the 2 after this one 

Bull 

18° 

82954° 

4 

The western one of these 

Bull 

14%° 

828)4° 

4 

Again the eastern one of the next 2 

Bull 

13%° 

825%° 

4 

The western one of these 

Bull 

10%° 

825)4° 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 after this last 

Bull 

6%° 

826° 

5 

The middle one of these 

BuU 

5%° 

827° 

4 

The western one of the 3 

Bull 

2% ? 

S27f4° 

4 

The eastern star of the 4 in the next interval 

Ram 

27° 

- 88254° 

a 

The star west of this one 

Ram 

24%° 

881° 

4 

TKe star west again of this last 

Ram 

24%° 

82654° 

* a 
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Configurations 

Longitude 

Latitude Moan* 

The western one of the 4 

Ram 

23" 

828 s 

3 

Likewise the eastern one of the 4 in the next interval 

Ram 

17K° 

82534° 

3 

The star west of this last 

Ram 

14 y? 

82354° 

4 

The star again west of this 

Ram 

12W 

82854° 

3 

The western one of the 4 

Ram 

10W 

82354° 

4 

The first star in the bend of the River and touching 





the chest of the Sea-Monster 

Ram 

hW 

832 W 

4 

The star east of this 

Ram 


S34?4° 

4 

The western one of the next 3 

Ram 

854° 

S3854° 

4 

The middle one of these 

Ram 

1354° 

S3854° 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 

Ram 

nw 

S39° 

4 

The northern one of the western side of the 4 in a 





trapezium 

Ram 

2154* 

84154“ 

4 

The southern one of the western side 

Ram 

2154° 

S42M° 

5 

The western one of the eastern side 

Ram 

2254° 

84354° 

4 

The eastern one of this side and last of the 4 

Ram 

24%° 

84354° 

4 

The northern one of the 2 distant stars to the east 





and close together 

Bull 

454* 

85054° 

4 

The southern one of these 

Bull 

5° 

S61J4° 

4 

The eastern one of the next 2 after the turn 

Ram 

2854° 

S5354“ 

4 

The western one of these 

Ram 

2554“ 

85354° 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 in the next interval 

Ram 

1754° 

S53° 

4 

The middle one of these 

Ram 

m° 

85354° 

4 

The western one of the 3 

Ram 

1154° 

85254° 

4 

The last and bright star of the River 

Ram 

54° 

85354° 

1 

In all, 34 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 





5 of 3rd, 26 of 4th, 2 of 5th. 





Constellation of the Hare 





The northern star of the western side of the square 





down over the ears 

Bull 

19K° 

835* 

5 

The southern one of the western side 

Bull 

1954° 

83654° 

5 

The northern one of the eastern side 

Bull 

21 54° 

S35%° 

5 

The southern one of the eastern side 

BuU 

21 54° 

836?4° 

5 

The star in the chin 

Bull 

low 

83954° 

4+ 

The star in the left forefoot 

BuU 

low 

84554° 

4+ 

The star in the middle of the body 

Bull 

2554° 

84154° 

3 

The star under the belly 

BuU 

2454° 

S4454° 

3 

The northern one of the 2 in the hind-feet 

Twins 

1 1° 

84454° 

4+ 

The southern one of these 

BuU 

29° 

84554° 

4+ 

The star in the loin 

Twins 

i 0° 

83854° 

4+ 

The star at the tail's tip 

Twins 

, 2W 

S3854° 

4+ 

In all, 12 stars, of which 2 are of 3rd magnitude, 





6 of 4th, 4 of 5th. 





Constellation of the Dog 





The brightest and red star in the face called the Dog 

Twins 17%° 

83954° 

1 

The star in the ears 

Twins 1$H° 

835° 

4 

The star in the head 

Twins 21 H° 

83654° 

3 

The northern one of the 2 in the neck 

Twins 23^°, 

88754° 

4 

The southern one of these 

Twins 25H° 

840° > 

4 

The star in the chest 

Twins 20H° 

84254° 

5 

The northern one of the 2 in the right knee 

Twins 16H° 

84154” 

5 

The southern one of these 

Twins 16° 

84254° 

3 

The star at the end of the forefoot 

Twins 11° 

84154° 

3 

The western star of the 2 in the left knee 

Twins UH° 

84654° 

5 

The eastern one of these 

Twins 16^° 

84554° 

3 

The eastern star of the 2 in the left shoulder 

Twins 24 Jtf 

84654* 

4 

The western one of these 

Twins 21«° 

847° 

3 



momux 
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Configuration* 

The star at the beginning of the left thigh 
The star under the belly betwen the thighs 
The star in the joint of the right foot 
The star at the tip of the right foot 
The star in the tail 

In all, 18 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 
5 of 3rd, 5 of 4th, 7 of 5th. ' 

The Unfigured Star s about tk& Dog 
The star north of the Dog’s head 
The southernmost one of the 4 in a straight line 
under the hind-feet 
The star north of this 
The star still north of this 
The last and northern star of the 4 
The western star of the 8 in a straight line east of 
these 4 

The middle one of these 
The eastern one of the 3 

The eastern star of the 2 bright ones under these 
The western star of these 
The last and southern star of the foregoing 
In all, 11 stars, of which 2 are of 2nd magnitude, 
9 of 4th. 


Longitude Latitude Magn. 
Twins 26 u* mu* ' 3^ 

Twina23&° SMH? 3 
Twins 23° S55J4? . 4 

Twine 9H° B53K*. >. 3 

Crab 2H* S50JT 3- 


Twins 

!»}$“ 826}$* 


Twins 

10 # 

861}$“ 

4 

Twins 

H}$“ 

858?$“ 

4 

Twins 

13° 

857“ 

4 

Twips 

14}$° 856° 

4 

Bull 

28“ 

855}$“ 

4 

Twins 


857?$“ 

4 

Twins 

2}$* 

859}$“ 

4 

Bull 

29“ 

859%° 

2 

Bull 

26“ 

857?$“ 

2 

Bull 

22}$“ 

859}$“ 

4 


Constellation of Procyon ( Little Dog ) 

The star in the neck 

Twins 25* 814° 

4 

The bright star in the hinder parts called Procyon 

In all, 2 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 

1 of 4th. 

Twins 29}$° 816}$“ 

1 

Constellation of the Argus 

The western star of the 2 in the stem-post ornament 

Crab 

10 H° 842}/$° 

5 

The eastern one of these 

The northern one of the 2 close together above the 

Crab 

14}$“ 843}$° 

3 

Shield in the stem 

Crab 

9,% * 845° 

4 

The southern one of these 

Crab 

8?$° 846}$° 

4 

The star west of these 

Crab 

6}$“ 845}$“ 

4 

The bright star in the middle of the Shield 

Crab 

6}$“ ,847}$“ 

3 

The western star of the 3 below the Shield 

Crab 

5H° 849}$“ 

4 

The eastern one of these 

Crab 

9 }$“, 849}$“ 

4 

The middle one of the 3 

Crab 

8}$“ 849}$" 

4 

The star in the goose neck of the stern 

Crab 

14“ 849}$“ 

4 

The northern one of the 2 in the stem-keel 

Crab 

4“ 853“ 

4 

Hie southern one of these 

Crab 

4“ 858?$“ 

3 

The northern of those in the deck of the poop 

Crab 

10}$° 855}$“ 

5 

The western one of the next 3 

Crab 

12}$“ 858?$“ 

5 

The middle one of these 

Crab 

13?$“ 857}$“ 

4 

Tim eastern one of the 3 

Crab 

16}$* 857}$? 

4 

The bright one east of these, oxk the deck 

The western one of the 2 dim Stars under the bright 

Crab 

21}$“ 858?$* 

2 

6ne 

Crab 

i 

00 

H 


The eastern one of these 

Crab 

21“ , 859}$* 

$ 4 

The eastern star of the 2 above the bright one 

Crab 

23}$" 856?$? 


Tbis western one of these 

Thb northern star of the 3 in the shields near the 

Omb 

24}$“ 857?$* , 

' 1 ■■( : •• r- « 

■ 

mastholder 

Lion 

5?$“ 851}$* .s 


Tfcf middle one of these »'■ 

Ltoft 

m* 815?$? ' 

' 4 4fr 

Th* southern one of the 3 1 

lion 

-4?,.' mw - 

1 wXfT 
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The northern cm© of the 2 close together under theses 
The southern 1 one of these > 

The southern tine of the '2 in theiniddle of the mast 

The northern one of these 

The western star of the 2 near the tip of the mast 

The eastern one of these 

The star below the 3rd and eastern shields ; 

The star on the section of the deck 

The star between the oars in the keel 

The dim star east of this 

The bright star east of this below the deck 

The bright star south of this in the lower keel 

The western star of the 3 east of this 

The middle one of these 

The eastern one of the 3 

Of the 2 east of these, the western one near the 
section 

The eastern one of these . , 

The western one of the 2 in the northern and western 
oar 

The eastern one of these 

Of the 2 in the remaining oar the western star called 
Canopus 

The last and eastern one of these 
In all, 45 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 

6 of 2nd, 11 of 3rd, 19 of 4th, 7 of 5th, 1 of 6th. 

Constellation of the Water-Snake 
Of the 2 western stars in the head, the southern one 
in the nostrils 

The northern one of these, above the eye 
Of the 2 stars east of these, the northern one near the 
top of the head 

The southern one of these, in the open mouth 
The star east of them all in the jaw 
The western one of the 2 at the beginning of the neck 
The eastern one of these 

The middle one of the next 3 in the curve of the neck 
The eastern one of the 3 
The southernmost of these 
The dim northern star of the 2 close together in the 
south 

The bright one of these 2 

The western star of the 3 east of the curve 

The middle one of these 

The eastern one of the 3 

The western one of the next 3 almost in a straight 
'line 

The middle one of these > 

The eastern one of the 3 * 

The northern one of the 2 after the base of the Bowl 
The southern one of these 
The western (me of the 3 in the triangle after these 
The middle and southern one of these 
The eastern one of the 3 
The star behind the Raven near the tail 
The star at the tip of the tail 
In all, 25 stars, of Which 1 is {of 2nd magnitude, 
r 3 of $rd; 19 of 4th, Ufcflfe 1 of 6th. 


Longitude Latitude Magn. 


Lion 1 

w 

800 °, 

> 4+ 

lion 

9° .. 

. 881%“ 

! 4 

Lion 

- H° 

861%“ 

3: 

Crab 

20%* : 

849° , 

8 

Crab 

28° 

843%° 

4 

Crab 

29° 

843%* 

4 . 

Lien 

14%° 

854%“ 

2 

Lion 

17%° 

86 1%° 

2- 

Crab 

1W 

863° 

4 

Crab 

19° 

86414 °: 

6 

Lion 

0° 

S6354° 

2 

Lion 


809%° 

. 2 

Lion 

is%° 

S85%° 

3 

Lion, 

21%° 

865%° 

3 

lion 

28° 

867%° 

2 

Virgin 

1° 

. 86254° 

3 

Virgin 

8° 

862%° 

3 

Twins 

4° 

86654° 

4+ 

Twins 

20%° 

866%° 

3+ 

Twins 

17%° 

875“ 

1 

Twins 

29° 

871%° 

3+ 


Crab 

14° 

815° 

4 

Crab 

13%° 

813%° 

4 

Crab 

15%° 

8XIW 

4 

Crab 

15%° 

S14M° 

4 

Crab 

17%° 

S12%° 

4 

Crab 

20%° 

Sll54° 

5 

Crab 

23 

S18%° 

4 

Crab 

2854° 

815%° , 

4 r 

Lion 

%° 

814*6° 

4 

Crab 

28%° 

817%° 

4 

Crab 

29%° 

819%° 

6 

Lion , 

0° 

820%° 

2 

Lion 

6° 

S26%“ , 

4. 

Lion 

8%° 

826° 

. 4. 

Lion 

11%° 

823%° 

. 4' 

lion 

18° 

824%° 

■ »*■ 

lion . 

.20“ 

823%° 

.■ 4" 

Lion 

. 23° 

822%° 

8 

Virgin 

1%° 

825%° 

. 4+ 


Virgin 2H° 4 

Virgin 12H° S31H° 4 

Virgin !4J4°, S33H° 4 

Virgin im° mi? 3 

Balance Q 9 , m . 4+ 

Balance 13*f S17$f 4+ 
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Configurations 

Longitude 

Latitude 

Magn. 

The Unfigured Stars about the Water-Snake 




The star in the southern part of the head 

Crab 12&° 

S23&* 

3 

The star far east of those in the neck 

lion 11° 

816H* 

3 

In all, 2 stars of 3rd magnitude. 




Constellation of the Bowl 




The star in the base of the Bowl common to the 




Water-Snake 

Lion 26J*° 

828* 

4 

The southern one of the 2 in the middle of the Bowl 

Virgin 2J^° 

81W 

4 

The northern one of these 

Virgin 0° 

818° 

4 

The star on the southern edge of the face 

Virgin 7° 

81834° 

4+ 

The star on the northern edge 

Lion 2&H° 

81354“ 

4 

The star on the southern handle 

Virgin 

81634“ 

4- 

The star on the northern handle 

Virgin IH° 

81134“ 

4 

In all, 7 stars of 4th magnitude. 




Constellation of the Raven 




The star in the beak and common with the Water- 




snake 

Virgin 15J^° 

82154° 

3 

The star in the neck near the head 

Virgin 14}^° 

81034° 

3 

The star in the breast 

Virgin 16%° 

81834° 

5 

The star in the western and right wing 

Virgin 13J^° 

81454° 

3 

The western star of the 2 in the eastern wing 

Virgin 16%° 

S1234“ 

3 

The eastern one of these 

Virgin 17° 

Sll?4° 

4 

The star at the end of the foot, common with the 




Water-Snake 

Virgin 20J^° 

81834° 

3 

In all, 7 stars, of which 5 are of 3rd magnitude, 




1 of 4th, 1 of 5th. 




Constellation of the Centaur 




The southernmost of the 4 in the head 

Balance 10%° 

821%° 

5+ 

The northernmost of these 

Balance 10° 

818%° 

5+ 

The western star of the remaining 2 middles ones 

Balance 9}^° 

82034° 

4+ 

The eastern and last one of these 4 

Balance 10° 

820° 

54* 

The star on the left and western shoulder 

Balance 6H° 

825%° 

3 

The star on the right shoulder 

Balance 15%° 

82234° 

3 

The star on the left shoulder blade 

Balance 9H° 

82734° 

4 

The northern star of the 2 western ones of the 4 in 




the wand 

Balance 18H° 

822 34° 

4 

The southern one of these 

Balance 19^° 

82334° 

4 

Of the remaining 2, the star at the tip of the wand 

Balance 22° 

81834“ 

4 

The remaining one south of this 

Balance 22)4° 

S20%° 

4 

The western one of the 3 in the right side 

Balance 1&H° 

82835° 

44- 

The middle one of these 

Balance 14° 

82034° 

44- 

The eastern one of the 3 

Balance 15 Ys 

828° 

44- 

The star in the right arm 

Balance 16%° 

826 J4° 

44- 

The star in the right forearm 

Balance 22%° 

82534° 

3 

The star at the tip of the right hand 

Balance 27J£° 

82434° 

4 

The bright star at the beginning of the human body 

Balance 18° 

83334° 

34- 

The eastern star of the 2 dim stars north of this one 

Balance 17%° 

831° 

5 

The western one of these 

Balance 16%° 

833° 

5 

The star at the beginning of the back 

Balance 12 H° 

83454° 

6 

The star west of this last on the horse’s back 

Balance 9° 

83754° 

5 

The eastern star of the 3 in the loins 

Balance 5%° 

840° 

3 

The middle one of these 

Balance 5° 

843° 

4 

The western one of the 3 

Balance 2%° 

841° 

5 

The western star of the 2 close together in the right 




thigh 

Balance 2 H° 

84634° 

3 

The eastern one of these 

Balance ZW 

84654* 

4 
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Configurations 

Longitude 

Latitude Mom . 

The star in the chest under the horse’s armpit 

Balance l&W* 

840%° 

4 

The western star of the 2 under the belly 

Balance 10J^° 

843° 

2 

The eastern one of these 

Balance 17Jj° 

843%° 

3 

The star in the bend of the right foot 

Balance 10° 

851%“ 

2 

The star in the ankle of the same foot 

Balance 15^6° 

851%° 

2 

The star under the ankle of the left foot 

Balance 6 

855%° 

4 

The star in the frog of the same foot 

Balance 11%° 

856%° 

2 

The star at the tip of the right forefoot 

Scorpion Sii° 

841 %° 

1 

The star in the knee of the left foot 

Balance 24J^ P 

845 X* 

2 

The star outside under the right hind-foot 

In all, 37 stars, of which 1 is of 1st magnitude, 

5 of 2nd, 7 of 3rd, 16 of 4th, 8 of 5th. 

Constellation of the Wild Beast (Lupus) 

The star at the end of the hind-foot near the Cen- 

Balance 14%° 

S49%* 

4 

taur’s hand 

Balance 28° 

824%° 

3 

The star in the hand of the same foot 

Balance 25%° 

S29%° 

3 

The western star of the 2 on the shoulder-blade 

Scorpion 1° 

821)4° 

4 

The eastern one of these 

Scorpion 4J^° 

S21° 

4 

The star in the middle of Wild Beast's body 

Scorpion 3° 

825)4° 

4 

The star in the belly under the flank 

Scorpion H° 

827° 

5 

The star in the thigh 

The northern one of the 2 near the beginning of the 

Scorpion J^° 

829° 

5 

thigh 

Scorpion 4%° 

828)4° 

5 

The southern one of these 

Scorpion 3 H° 

830)4° 

5 

The star at the end of the loins 

Scorpion 5%° 

833)4° 

5 

The southern star of the 3 at the tip of the tail 

Balance 22° 

S31)4° 

5 

The middle one of the 3 

Balance 21%° 

S30)4° 

4 

The northern one of these 

Balance 23° 

829)4° 

4+ 

The southern star of the 2 in the neck 

Scorpion %%° 

sir 

4 

The northern one of these 

Scorpion 9H° 

816)4° 

4+ 

The western one of the 2 in the muzzle 

Scorpion 

813)4° 

4 

The eastern one of these 

Scorpion 6%° 

811%° 

4 

The southern one of the 2 in fore-foot 

Balance 27 

811%° 

4-f 

The northern one of these 

In all, 19 stars, of which 2 are of 3rd magnitude, 

11 of 4th, 6 of 5th. 

Balance 26}^° 

810° 

4+ 

Constellation of the Censer (Ara) 

The northern star of the 2 in the base 

Scorpion 27%° 

822%° 

5 

The southern one of these 

Archer 3° 

S25%° 

4 

The star in the middle of the altar-like vessel 

Scorpion 26 

S26%° 

4+ 

The northern one of the 3 in the brazier 

Scorpion 20%° 

81)4° 

5 

The southern one of the remaining 2 contiguous ones 

Scorpion 25J^° 

S34%' 

4+ 

The northern one of these 

Scorpion 25° 

833% 0 

4 

The star at the end of the burning 

In all, 7 stars, of which 5 are of 4th magnitude, 

2 of 5th. 

Scorpion 20%° 

834)4° 

4 

Constellation of the Southern Crown 

The outside western star of the southern edge 

Archer 9H° 

821)4° 

4 

The eastern star of those on the Crown 

Archer 11J$° 

821° 

5 

The star east of this one 

Archer 13 

823° 

3 

The star again east of this one 

Archer 14%° 

820° 

4 

The star after this one in front of the Archer’s groin 
The star after this one and north of the bright one 

Archer 16 

818)4° 

3 

in the knee 

Archer 17° 

817%° 

4 

The star north of this one 

Archer 16%° 

816° 

4 

The star stiS north of this one 

Archer 16J4° 

815%° 

4 
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€(mfigurati<m» '■ a 

Longitude ; 

Lfflt ode Moon. 

The eastern one of the 2 western ones followingthia 

* > 

- . i- 

- ‘ ! 

last on the northern edge 

Archer 1 5}< P 

815%° 

6 

The western one of these 2 dim ones 

Archer UH° 

81454“ 

« r 

The star rather west of this one 

Archer 11 H 9 

81414 “ 

h 

The star still west of this 

Archer 9?< ft 

•81554“ 

6 

The last one sooth of this last 

Archer 

818 *4° 

6 


In all, 13 stars, of which 5 are of 4th magnitude, 
6 of 5th, 2 of 6th. 


Constellation of the Southern Fish 

The star in the mouth, the same as that at the 


beginning of the Water 

The western star of the 3 at the southern edge of 

Water Bearer 7° 

S20H* 

1 

the head 

Water Bearer W 

820*4° 

4 

The middle one of these 

Water Bearer 4J6° 

822*4° 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 

Water Bearer 5 

822 *4° 

4 

The star near the gills 

Water Bearer 4H° 

816*4“ 

4 

The star in the southern spinal fin 

Goat 25^° 

S19}* 0 

5 

The eastern one of the 2 in the belly 

Water Bearer 1)4° 

815*4° 

5 

The western one of these 

Goat 28%° 

814%° 

4 

The eastern one of the 3 in the northern fin 

Goat 25H° 

815° 

4 

The middle one of these 

Goat 21%° 

816*4° 

4 

The western one of the 3 

Goat 21° 

818*4° 

4 

The star at the tip of the tail 

Goat 20H° 

822*4° 

4 


In all, 12 stars, of which 1 is of the 1st magnitude, 
9 of 4th, 2 of 5th. 


The Unfigured Stars about the Southern Fish 


The western one of the 3 bright stars west of the Fish 

Goat 

8° 

822*4° 

3 

The middle one of these 

Goat 

H*4° 

822*4° 

3 

The eastern one of the 3 

Goat 

ll° 

821*4“ 

3 

The dim star west of this 

Goat 

12° 

820%° 

5 

The southern star of the remaining 2 to the north 

Goat 

13%° 

817° 

4 

The northern one of these 

Goat 

13%° 

81454° 

4 


In all, 6 stars, of which 3 are of 3rd magnitude, 
2 of 4th, 1 of 5th. 


Thus there are 316 stars in the southern part, of which 7 are of 1st magnitude, 18 of 2nd, 
63 of 3rd, 164 of 4th, 54 of 5th, 9 of 6th, and 1 nebula. 

Thus altogether there are 1022 stars, of which 15 are of lBt magnitude, 45 of 2nd, 208 of 
3rd, 474 of 4th, 217 of 5th, 49 of 6th, 9 dim ones, 5 nebulae, and the Hair. 

2. On the Position of the Milky Way 

Now this is the exposition we give of the fixed stars, and next we add on the 
things having to do with the position of the Milky Way as far as we can and to 
the extent we have observed each of its parts, trying to represent its particular 
appearances. 

It is easily seen that the Milky Way is not simply a circle but a zone having 
quite the color of milk, whence its name; and that it is not regular and ordered, 
but different in width, color, density, and position; and that in one part it is 
double. These particulars we find needing careful observation. . , . ; ’ ■ 

Now, the double part of this zone, has one of its junctions near the Censer 
[AraJ and the other at. the Bird [Cygnus]. The western zone nowhere touches 
the other, for it divides at the junction at the Censer and at the junction at 'toe 
Bird,, the eastern zone joining the other part of the Milky Way ^d njiakitiig one 
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sone which the great circle drawn ia itamiddlewould traverse. We shall first 
discuss this zone beginning with its eouthemmoet parte. , 

. . These parts go through theCentaur’sfeet, and are thinner and fainter. 1 The 
itar in the hand q{ the right hind-foot ia a little south of the northern fine of the 
Milky Way; likewise the star in the left fore-knee and the star under the right 
hind-ankle. The star in the left hind shank lies in the middle of the Milky Way, 
the star in the sameankle and the star in the right fore-ankle being very nearly 
2°. north of the southern arc. .And the parts about the hind-feet are rather 
denser. 

Next, the northern arcof the Milky Way is very nearly 1 %° from the etar ia 
the loin of the Beast [Lupus], and the southern arc intercepts the star at the 
Censer's ember, touching the more northern of the two consecutive stars in the 
brazier, and the more southern of the two in the base. The star in the northern 
part of the brazier and the star in the middle of the brazier lie in the Milky Way 
itself. And these parts are thinner. 

Next, the northern part of the Milky Way intercepts the three joints pre- 
ceding the Scorpion’s centre and the nebular mass following the centre. The 
southern arc touches the star in the Archer’s right fore-ankle and intercepts the 
star in his left hand. The star in the southern part of the Archer is outside the 
Milky Way, and the star at the arrow’s point is in the middle of it. In the north- 
ern part of the Archer each of the stars Ues a little more than 1° from either arc: 

1 the southern one from the southern arc, and the northern one from the opposite 
aro. And the parts about the three joints are slightly denser, the parts about the 
arrow’s point appearing quite dense and smoky. 

The following parts are slightly thinner, and extend along the Eagle, keeping 
the same width. The star in the tip of the tail of the Serpent which the Serpea- 
tarius [Ophiouchus] holds, lies in the open sky a little more than 1° from the 
western arc of the Milky Way. The two western stars of the bright ones lying 
under it lie in the Milky Way itself, the more southern one 1° from the eastern 
arc and the more northern 2°. Of those in the Eagle’s right shoulder the eastern, 
star touches the same arc; and the western one is out off within it, and likewise 
the bright western star of those in the left wing. And the bright star in the back 
and the two in a straight line with it just fail to touch the same aro. 

After these parts, the whole Arrow [Sagitta] is enclosed in the Milky Way, and 
the etar at the point is 1° from the eastern arc, and the star at the notched end 
is 2° from the western arc. The parts near the Eagle are slightly denser, and the 
rest slightly thinner. 

The Milky Way next passes through the Bird. The northerwestem arc is 
bounded' in its curve by the star in the Bird’s southern shoulder, by the star 
under it in the wing, and by the two stars in the southern foot. The southeastern 
arc is bounded by the star in the tip of the southern fiat of the wing and it en- 
closes within itself the two figured stars under the same wing which are nearly 
2?. from iti The parts about the wings are slightly thicker. 

The parts following are included in this zone and are much denser and as if 
eondngfrom another beginning. For they leaa to the extreme parts of the other 
zone, Audi making a gap with it on the southern side, they now join with the 
zonewe.have just spokeaof which is very thin at the junction. After the gap in 
dfittsity with respect to the ether zone, , they begin from the bright afcarintha 
f&dta>mmp and from the nebularmasa in the northern knee. Then, turning 
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■lightly as far as the star in the southern knee, they extend this density, a bit 
thinned out, as far as the tiara of Cepheus, and are bounded on the northern 
side by the southern star of the three in the tiara and by the star east of these 
three at which they make two eminences, one pointing to the northeast, the 
other to the southeast. 

After these parts, the Milky Way encloses the whole of Cassiopeia except the 
star at the tip of the foot. The southern arc is bounded by the star in Cassio- 
peia’s head, and the northern arc by the star in the foot of the throne by the 
star in Cassiopeia’s calf. The other stars about her all lie in the Milky Way. 
Near the arcs the parts are of a thinner mass, while those in the middle of 
Cassiopeia show an extended density. 

And next, the right side of Perseus is enveloped by the Milky Way, the lone 
star outside Perseus’ right knee bounds the northern §ide which is the thinnest, 
and the bright star in the right rib and the two eastern stars of the three south 
of it bound the southern side which is the densest. The nebular mass in the 
handle, the star in the head, the star in the right shoulder, and the star in the 
right elbow are all enveloped in it. The quadrilateral in the right knee and agaiq 
the star in the calf of the same leg lie in the middle of the Milky Way, the star , 
in the right heel being itself a little within the southern side. 

And after these parts the zone, showing a slightly thinner mass, goes through 
the Charioteer. The star in the right shoulder called the Goat [Capella] and the 
two in the right forearm just fail to touch the northeastern arc of the Milky 
Way. The little star above the left foot in the part around the feet bounds the 
southwestern side, and the star Y<i above the right foot is within the same side. 
In the left forearm the two consecutive stars, called the Kids, lie in the middle 
of the zone. 

And, next, the Milky Way goes through the feet of the Twins, showing a 
rather extensive density below the stars in the tip of the feet. The eastern star 
of the three in a straight line under the right foot of the Charioteer, the eastern 
star of the two in Orion’s club, and the northern stars of the four in his hand, 
bound the western arc of the Milky Way. The bright star under the Chari- 
oteer’s right hand and the star in the eastern foot of the eastern Twin are very 
nearly 1° within the eastern side. And the stars in the other extremities of the 
feet lie in the middle of the Milky Way. 

From there the zone passes by the Little Dog and the Dog, leaving the whole 
of the Little Dog quite far outside the Milky Way to the east, and the Dog 
almost wholly outside to the west. For a cloud here envelops the star on the 
back, and next it almost touches the three east of it in the Dog’s neck. And the 
lone star above the Dog’s head, outside and farther off, is very nearly 2^° with- 
in the eastern arc; and the mass here is rather rarer. 

After these parts, the Milky Way goes through the Argus. And the north- 
western star of those in the small shield of the poop bounds the western arc of 
the zone; and the star in the middle of the shield, the two consecutive stars 
under it, the bright star at the beginning of the deck near the rudder, and the 
middle star of the three in the keel, nearly touch the same side. The northern 
star of the three in the mast-holder bounds the eastern arc, and the bright star 
in the terminal ornament is 1° within the same side. And the bright star under 
the eastern shield on the deck is the same 1° outside the same side; And the 
southern star of the two bright ones in the middle of the mast touches the same 
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ride, and the two bright stars in the same piece of the keel are very nearly 
V within the western arc. 

From these the Milky Way now joins with the zone through tile Centaur’s 
feet. And the mass through the Argus is rather light, but the parts about the 
little shield are thicker than it, and likewise those about the sailholder and 
about the segment of the keel. 

The zone we have just spoken of, dividing off as we stud from the zone de- 
scribed at the Censer and beginning from these, envelops the three joints of the 
Scorpion’s body and leaves the eastern star of the three in the body 1° outside 
the western arc. And the star in the fourth joint lies in the clear space between 
the two zones, nearly equidistant from both and a little more than 1° away. 

And after this, the western zone turns eastward 1° likewise, and bounds the 
western side of the Milky Way with the star in the right knee of Ophiuchus and 
the eastern side with the star in the same shin. The western star in the end of the 
same foot touches the same side. And next again the star under the right elbow 
of the Serpentarius bounds the western arc, and the principal star of the two in 
the tip of the same hand bounds the eastern arc. At the point there is a rather 
large gap of clear space in which lie the two stars in the Serpent’s tail after the 
one in the tip. And the whole part of the zone just given is a mass quite rare and 
air-like except for the part enveloping the three joints. For that part is slightly 
dense. 

And after this gap the Milky Way again begins from the four stars east of the 
right shoulder of the Serpentarius, and the bright line star touching the Eagle’s 
tail bounds the eastern arc of this zone, the farthest away to the north of the 
four stars spoken of above bounding the opposite arc. 

From here the zone, after this, narrows into the western parts of the Bird’s 
beak so that it gives the appearance of a gap. But the rest of it from the star in 
the Bird’s beak to the star in the Bird’s breast is rather wider and denser. The 
star in the Bird’s throat lies in the middle of the concentration. But a rarer part 
runs northward from the stars in the breast to the star in the shoulder of the 
right wing and the two consecutive stars in the tip of the right foot from whence, 
as we said before, there is a clear gap relative to the other zone from the afore- 
mentioned stars of the Bird to the bright star in the Rump. 

3. On the Construction or the Solid Sphere 

Now, the appearances of the Milky Way have this positron. And in order that 
we may construct, by means of a solid sphere, a model in accord with the hy- 
potheses demonstrated with respect to the sphere of the fixed stars — according 
to which it appeared to be revolved, along with the planets, by the prime move- 
ment from east to west about the poles of the equator and also moved in the 
opposite direction about the poles of the sun’s circle or ecliptic — we shall set up 
the construction of it and the arrangement of the constellations in the following 
manner: 

We shall make the color of this sphere rather deep so as to be not the atmos- 
phere of day but the night’s in which the stars appear. And taking on it two 
points exactly opposite each other, with these as poles we shall describe a great 
circle which will always be in the plane of the ecliptic and at right angles to it 
through its poles another circle. Beginning from one of its intersections with the 
first circle, we divide the ecliptic into 360 sections and subdivide these into as 
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many sections as appearfeaeible. Then, -making oat <rf a strong tensile material 
two circles with surfaces at right angles and everywhere accuratelyturnfed (thfe 
lesser everywhere touching the curved surface of thesphere; and the other a bit 
larger) we shall draw lines in the middle of the curved surface of each, dividing 
their widths exactly in two. By means of these lines, cutting one or the other Of 
the sides so defined into semicircles, we shall divide the semicircles resulting 
from these cuts into 180 sections. Ibis dime, we suppose the lesser circle always 
to be through both sets of poles— that is, of the equator and of the ecliptic,' and 
also through the tropic points on the surface of this cut: Boring it in the middle 
diametrically opposite at the limits of the cut, we shall fit it on pins at the poles 
of the ecliptic taken on the sphere so that it can revolve over the whole spherical 
surface. 

Now, to get some constant beginning for the constellations of the fixed stark, 
since it is not plausible to mark the tropic and equinoctial points on the spherefs 
ecliptic (for the distance of the constellations to them is not preserved), we 
shall mark the brightest of them, I mean the star in the Dog’s mouth [Sirius], on 
the circle drawn at right angles to the ecliptic at the section beginning the dw 
vision, at' the given latitude from the ecliptic in the direction of its south pde.\ 
For each of the other fixed stars, according to the sequence of the Catalogue, we 
shall make marks by the turning the circle which is divided by the cut, about 
the ecliptic’s poles. For we always carry the surface of its cut side to the point on 
the ecliptic as many degrees away from the beginning of the numbers at the 
section of the Dog as the desired star is in longitude from the Dog according to 
the Catalogue. And we go to the point of the side which has been divided and 
swung about, according as the star in the Catalogue is either towards the north 
or south pole of the ecliptic. And there we mark the point of the star, affixing a 
yellow or some other distinct color in proportion and in accordance with the 
size of the magnitudes of each. 

Now, we shall make the figures of each of the constellations as simple as pos- 
able, enclosing the stars under the same contour, only with lines not differing 
much from the color of the whole sphere so that the advantage in distinguishing 
them may not he lost and the juxtaposition of many colors may not blot out the 
likeness to the true picture; and so that we may easily retain the comparison 
made in our observations when we have become habituated to the original image 
of the stars in the spherical representation. ' 

' . We also arrange the position of the Milky Way in accordance with the places 
and figures and farther in accordance with the densities and gaps, already ex- 
plained. And we fit the greater circle, which is always to be the meridian, on the 
smaller one which is enveloping the sphere, about the same poles as those of the 
equator. And the pole-points are iriserted, diametrically opposite, in the greater 
circle or meridian, at the extremities of the tide which has been out and divided 
and which is to lie above. But the pole-points are insetted in the smaller circle,’ 
which passes through both sets of poles, at the extremities diametrically oppe- 
rite of arcs extending the 23°51/ of inclination eithti? ride of the ecliptic's poles. 
And little solids are put at the cuts of the circle where the holes of the poles arti. 

• ‘The smaller circle is attached to t^epolid sphere, and these, poles are theecliptio’s and,d», 

ijiat’ change with respect to the fixed stars. But the larger circle is attached to the smaller a£ 
pdtat»23°51' away from these. These affe the poles ef the «%«tor which change with respect 

Wtiritsedsfen.'” -«• • -• 1 • •• * ***“ 1 ' •«' 
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Each tisnn. We place the cut aide of the smaller circle, which is always the same .of 
ecUine as the meridian through the tropic points, at that point of division of the 
ecliptic which » as far away from the> beginning of the Dog as the Dog at the 
giventime is from the summer tropic. At. the bepnningofthe reign of Anto nina 
that is 12H° west. We fit the meridian circle at right angles to the horizon, 
which is the base plane, so -that it cuts its apparent surface in two and can re- 
volve in itsown plane ha such a way that each time we can raise the north pole 
above the horizon by the amount proper to the given latitudes. And this is done 
with the help of thedivision of the meridian circle. 

ft makes no difference if we cannot put the equator and tropic points on the 
sphere itself. For the point on the divided side of the meridian circle, between 
the poles of the equator and lying the 90° of a •quadrant’s distance from either 
one, will serve the same purpose as the points of the equator. And the points 
lying 23°51' either side of this point will serve the same purpose as either of the 
tropics, the northern one the same as the summer tropic, and the southern 
one the same as the winter tropic. And so, when the desired stars are carried by 
the prime east-west revolution to the divided ride of the meridian circle, then, 
by means of that division, their distances with respect to the equator and 
tropics can be gotten as if on the circle through the poles of the equator. 

4. On the Configurations Proper to the Fixed Stars 

Now that the character of the constellations of the fixed stars has been dem- 
onstrated, there remains the discussion of their configurations. Of the configura- 
tions concerning the fixed stars besides those dealing only with their relations to 
each other (as when they are in a straight line or in a triangular figure or some 
such thing), there are those which are considered with respect only to the planets 
and sun and moon or parts of the ecliptic, and those which are considered with 
respect only to the earth. And then there are those which are considered with 
respect to the earth, and at the same time with respect to the planets and sun 
and moon or parts of the ecliptic. 

Those configurations of the fixed stars which are with respect only to the 
planets and parts of the ecliptic, are gotten in general whenever the fixed stars 
and the planets are on one and the same great circle drawn through the ecliptic’s 
poles, or on a different one but forming triangular or tetragonal or hexagonal 
distances — that is, forming an angle which- is either right or greater or less than 
the third of a right angle. And they are gotten in particular in the case of those 
fixed stars over which some one of the planets can pass (and these are those a n* 
ranged in the band of the zodiac containing the latitudinal passages of the 
planets) : with respect to the five planets, at their apparent apprises or occulta- 
tions, and with respect to the sun and moon, at the heliacal or lunar settings, 
conjunctions, and heliacal or lunar risings. We call heliacal or lunar setting any 
star begins to disappear in the raysr:of the luminaries; conjunction whenever 
the star is inn straight line with the centre; and heliacal or lunar rising when- 
ever it begins to appear from the rays. - 

There are four configurations of the fixed stars with respect to the earth 
alone: by some they are cailed ra general “centres,” and in particular, they are 
ririhg, upper culmination, Betting, and lower culmination. Where the equator is 
at (the! zenith; aH the fixed stars both, rise and set, and once at each revolution 
have an upper and lower, -culmination ; for then the equator’s pries touch the 
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horizon, making none of the parallel circles either one of perpetual apparition 
or one of perpetual occupation. Where the poles are at the zenith, no one of the 
fixed stars either rises or sets; for then the equator has the horizon’s position 
and one of the hemispheres formed by it revolves always above the earth and 
the other always below the earth, so that each of the fixed stars culminates 
twice in one revolution, those above the earth and those below. In the other 
latitudes between these, where there are some circles always visible and some 
always invisible, the stars enclosed by these relative to the poles neither rise nor 
set, and two culminations are effected at each revolution— those within the 
circle of perpetual apparition above the earth, and those within tire circle of per- 
petual occupation below the earth. And the rest on the greater parallels both 
rise and set, culminating once above and once below in each revolution. 

And their time from one of these centres back again to the same is always the 
same. For it embraces sensibly one revolution. And the time from one of the 
centres to the diametrically opposite one relative to the meridian is always toe 
same, for it embraces half a revolution. With respect to the horizon, when the 
equator is at the zenith, the same is again true. For the time of each embrace^ 
half a revolution, since each of the parallels is bisected not only by the meridian! 
but also by the horizon. But in the case of the other inclinations neither the time ' 
above nor the time below is itself equal for all, nor in each case is the time above 
equal to the time below, except for those on the equator itself which alone in the 
oblique sphere is bisected by the horizon; for all the other parallels are cut in 
dissimilar and unequal arcs. Consequently, the time from the rising or setting 
to one of the culminations is in each case equal to the time from the same cul- 
mination to the rising or setting, because the meridian divides the sections of 
the parallels above the earth and those below into equal parts. But the times 
from the rising or setting to either culmination are unequal in the inclined 
sphere, and equal in the right sphere, since there only are the lower sections 
equal to the upper sections. Therefore, in the right sphere, the stars which cul- 
minate together always rise and set together in so far as their shift about the 
poles of the ecliptic is imperceptible. But in the oblique sphere those stars 
which culminate together neither rise nor set together, the more southern always 
rising later than the more northern and set earlier. 

And the configurations of the fixed stars, considered with respect to the earth 
or planets or parts of the ecliptic together, are gotten in general from the simul- 
taneous risings or culminations or settings either with one of the planets or with 
some part of the ecliptic; and in particular they are considered with respect to 
tiie sun according to nine kinds. 

The first kind of configuration, called early morning east wind, is when the 
star at rising is with the sun. And of this there is a kind called invisible morning 
after-rising when the star, beginning its heliacal setting, rises immediately after 
the sun. And there is a kind called true morning co-rising when the star rises 
together with and at the same time as the sun on the horizon. And there is a 
kind called visible morning fore-rising when the star, beginning its heliacal ris- 
ing, rises before the sun. 

The second configuration, called early morning culmination, is when the star, 
with the sun rising at the horizon, is culminating either above or below the 
earth. And again of this there is a kind called invisible morning after-culmina- 
tion : when the star culminates immediately after sunrise. And there is a kind 
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called true morning co-culmination when the star culminates as the sun rises. 
And there is a kind called morning fore-culmination when the sun rises imme- 
diately after the star’s culmination. 

The third kind of configuration, called early morning west wind, is when the 
star is on the western horizon while the sun is on the eastern. Again of this there 
is a kind called invisible morning after-setting when the star sets immediately 
after the sun rises. And there is a kind called true morning co-setting when the 
star sets at the same time the sun rises. And there is a kind called visible morn- 
ing fore-setting when the sun rises immediately after the star sets. 

The fourth configuration, called noontide east wind, is when the star is on the 
eastern horizon while the sun is on the meridian. And again of this there is a 
kind called invisible daytime when the star rises as the sun culminates above 
the earth; mid a kind called visible night time when the star rises as the sun 
culminates below the earth. 

The fifth configuration called noontide culmination is when the sun and star 
are on the meridian together. And of this there are two invisible daytime kinds 
when, with the sun culminating above the earth, the star either culminates with 
it above the earth or culminates diametrically opposite below the earth. And 
there are two night-time kinds with the sun culminating below the earth. Of 
these there is the invisible when the star culminates with the sun below the 
earth, and the visible when the star culminates diametrically opposite above 
the earth. 

The sixth configuration, called noontide west wind, is when the star is on the 
western horizon while the sun is on the meridian. And again of this there is the 
invisible daytime kind when the star sets as the sun culminates above the 
earth, and there is the visible night-time kind when the star sets as the sun 
culminates below the earth. 

The seventh configuration, called late east wind, is when the star is on the 
eastern horizon while the sun is on the western. And again of this there is the 
kind called visible evening after-rising when the star rises immediately after 
sunset. And there is the kind called true evening co-rising when the star rises 
exactly as the sun sets. And there is the kind called invisible evening fore-rising 
when the sun sets immediately after the star rises. 

The eighth configuration, called late culmination, is when, with the sun on 
the western horizon, the star is on the meridian either above or below the earth. 
And of this again there is the kind called visible evening after-culmination when 
the star culminates immediately after sunset. And there is the kind called true 
evening co-culmination when the star culminates exactly as the sun sets. And 
there is the kind called invisible evening fore-culmination when the sun sets im- 
mediately after the star culminates. 

The ninth configuration, called late west wind, is when the star is on the 
western horizon together with the sun. And of this kind again there is the land 
called visible evening fore-setting when the star, beginning its heliacal setting, 
sets immediately after the sun. And there is the kind called true evening co- 
setting when the star sets exactly with the sun. And there is the kind called in- 
visible evening fore-setting when the star, beginning its heliacal rising, sets be- 
fore the sun. 
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.. . 5. On the Co^snras, Ccktolminatiqns, and Co-settings ‘ ' 

of the Fixed Stabs , \'7 

Now with matters this way, the times of the true co-risings, co-culmioatidns, 
and co-settingB considered with respect to the sun’s centre can be gotten geo- 
metrically by us from their position according to the star catalogue. Because the 
points on the ecliptic with which each of the fixed stars culminates, rises, and 
sets, can be shown 1 geometrically by the following theorems. 

For first, with a view to the co-culminations, let there be the circle ABCD 
through both sets of poles, the equator’s and the 
ecliptic’s; and let -there be the semicircle AEC of 
the equator about the pole F, and the semicircle 
BED of the ecliptic about the pole 0. Let the seg- 
ment OHKL of a great circle be drawn through the 
poles' of the ecliptic. And let the fixed star in ques- 
tion be thought at the point H on it. For their posi- 
tions with respect to the circles so drawn are avail- 
able from our observation and record. And let the 
segment FHMN of the great circle through the poles 
of the equator and through the star at H be drawn. 

'Now,- it is evident that the star at H culminates 
with the points M and N of the equator and eclip- 
tic ,* and that these points and the arc HN are given will be clear from these con- 
siderations. For, by things demonstrated in the first part .of the Composition, 
since the ares GL and NF of great circles are drawn through to the arcs AO and 
AN of two great circles, 

chord 2 arc GA : chord 2 arc AF comp, chord 2 arc GL: chord 
< : . 2 arc LH, chord 2 arc NH : chord 2 arc FN. 

But each of the arcs AF, FN, and GK is supposed a quadrant, and from the 
star's record are given the arc KH in latitude* the are KB in longitude, and arcs 
FG and KL from themclmation of the ecliptic already demonstrated. Therefore 
it is dearthat the desired arcs GA, AF, GL, LH, and NF are given, and the re- 
maining arc NH is hence given. 

Again, since 

chord 2 arc FG : chord 2 arc GA camp, chord 2 arc FH : 

chord 2 arc HN, chord 2 arc NL: chord 2 arc LA ; 

and the desired arcs FG, GA, FH, and HN are given by the preceding steps, and 
theare LA from the are KB by means of the co-risings of-the equator and eclip? 
tic in the right sphere, therefore the remaining anc NL is given. . 

The points of the equator and ecliptic co-rising and co-setting with the fixed 
stars are easily gotten from the co-culminations in this way. • 

' For let there he the meridian circle ABCD, the semicircle of the eQuatoE: ABC 
about pole F, and the semicircle of the horizon BED. And let the star rise’ at 
the point C? of 'the horizon. Through the points F and -G. let the quadrant 
FGH of a great circle be drawn. i;-.- 

- .' Now, once again the arciriFJ? and EB have, been drawn through to the arcs 
of two great circles AF and AE, therefore i;,/ -i;]j 

chord 2 arc FB : chord 2 arc BA 
oomp. chord 2 arc FG : chord 2 
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: arc Oif j ohdTd 2ttrc BE :,ehot(}8«i>ciri<&) 
But each ofthe-desired arcs FA, FB r and EA em- 
braces a quadrant, and the sae FEUa given from 
the elevation of . the poles, and the equator’s 
point H and the are HG by means of the eo*ouh- 
minations. And, therefore, the remaining are HE 
is given. 

It is easily understood ; that in the case of the 
eo-settings— if we take an arc equal to arc HE 
west of B, such as f/£— the star will set with 
the point K of the equator because the setting at 
that time takes place on the arc equal to BO, and 
an angle west of the meridian is intercepted equal to that contained, according to 
tins figure, to the , east by the arcs AF and FH. 

From the things demonstrated for the co-risings and co-settings of the equator 
and ecliptic for each latitude, the part of the ecliptic rising with the point E of 
the equator and with the star will be given; and the part setting, with point £ 
and the star also. It is clear that, at the times the sun is truly at' those points of 
the ecliptic, the risings, culminations, and settings of the fixed stars considered 
with respect to its centre, and called the true co-centerings, will be accom- 
plished. 

6. On the Heliacal Risings and Settings of the Fixed Stabs 

Now, in the case of the heliacal risings and settings we no longer find the geo? 
metrical method worked out from their positions alone sufficient (since, for 
example, with whatever point of the ecliptic the star is shown to rise by these 
means, it is still impossible similarly to find out at what distance of the sun from 
the horizon beneath the earth it will first appear or be hidden). For this distance 
of arc cannot be equal for all the stars nor for the same everywhere, but differs 
according to the magnitudes of the stars, their latitudinal elongations from the 
sun, and the change in the inclinations of the ecliptic. 

If we suppose ABCD to be the meridian circle, AEFC the. semicircle of the 
ecliptic, and BED the semioirde of the horizon about pole G, then it is clear 
that (when the stars are rising at point E of the ecliptic) if the greater begins to 
appear when the sun, for instance, is below the earth a distance of arc £F, 
then the smaller (if it has an equal latitudinal elongation from the suq) ; will 
first appear when the sun is distant by a greater arc EF and makes thinner 
rays. Again, in the case of stars of equal magni- 
tude, if the star nearer the point E in latitude ap- 
pears first at a distance EF, then the one farther 
away will appear at a less distance, because, .with . 
tire aun the same distance below the earth, there 
are snore rays near the ecliptic and the sun than, 
remote 'from them; . And, in the case of Stars of 
equal magnitude and rising at the same latitudi- 
nal elongation, the more the ecliptic is inclined 
to the horizon and makes, a less. angle i)<FF, at 
so much greater a distance will the star first 

appear. 
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For if we add on, as in the following figure, 
the semicircle HFK through the poles of the 
horison and through the sun at F (which is, of 
course, at right angles to the horizon) then the 
sun’s distance under the earth for the same stars 
is always equal to arc FH. For the rays above 
the earth are similar for equal distances consi- 
dered in this way. And, with arc HF remaining 
the same as we said, arc EF will be less when 
the ecliptic is perpendicular to the horizon, and 
greater when it is inclined. 

It is therefore necessary to take observations 
for each of the stars to get the sun’s distance be- 
neath the earth along the ecliptic. If, now, the distance along the circle kt 
right angles to the horizon (as arc FH in the above figure) does not remain 
the same in all places for the same stars because similar rays do not shine 
the same in the denser air of the northern climate, then we shall need observa* 
tions for not only one climate, but also for each of the rest. But if the arc corre^ 
sponding to FH remains everywhere the same for the same stars, as is likely (for 1 
the stars’ rays would necessarily suffer in the same way from the difference in 
the air) then the distances observed for one climate will suffice for examining the 
rest geometrically, whether the inclination of the ecliptic changes because of 
difference in place or because of the demonstrated shift of the sphere of the fixed 
stars towards its eastern parts. 

For let the distance EF be given from observation in some latitude. Since 
then again the arcs BH and FA have been drawn through to the arcs GB and 
GF of two great circles, therefore, 

chord 2 arc AB : chord 2 arc BG comp, chord 2 arc AE : chord 2 arc EF, 
chord 2 arc FH : chord 2 arc HG. 

But of the desired arcs, BG and HG are each a quadrant. And since point E is 
supposed to be that with which the star rises, the point A of culmination is also 
given from the Table of Ascensions, so that arc AE is therefore given and EF 
from observation. The arc AG is given by calculation of the distance of the 
point A from the equator which, in turn, is given in the Table of Obliquity, and 
from the distance of the equator from the zenith along the same meridian, which 
is equal to the pole’s elevation. And, therefore, the remaining arc FH will be 
given. 

And once this is found and is kept the same, we shall get, by means of this, 
the sizes of the arc EF for the other inclinations. For again 

chord 2 arc GB : chord 2 arc AB comp, chord 2 arc GH-: chord 2 arc FH, 
chord 2 arc FE : chord 2 arc EA; 

and of the desired arcs, FH is now assumed, and the point E is given as rising 
with the star according to the latitude in question as shown before; and likewise 
tite. arcs EA and BA are given. And, therefore, the remaining arc EF of tile 
ecliptic is given. 

We can understand the same kind of method for the disappearances of the 
stars it their settings only with the position of the ecliptic drawn on the other 
side in the -same figure according to the inclination so that BD is taken as the 
western horizon. 
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Not to pass this subject by entirely, we think we have treated it sufficiently 
to show the methods used in this theory. And because the generality induced 
from such predictions is so fluctuating not only from the great difference of the 
places and inclinations of the ecliptic but also from the multitude of the stars 
and the difficulty in observing their heliacal risings, since the observers and the 
atmosphere for the places observed can make the time of the first glimpse unlike 
and unsure (as I know from trial and from the differences in the observations) 
and besides these things because, through the shift of the sphere of the fixed 
stars, the co-risings, co-culminations, and co-settings cannot remain constant, 
even for one latitude, with those calculated with the present numbers and 
proofs, therefore we have avoided such a waste of time, being oontent for the 
present with the approximations which can be gotten each time from the cata- 
logue or from the arrangement of the sphere. For we see that the signs of the 
condition of the atmosphere gotten from the heliacal risings and settings almost 
never keep any order or unchangeableness, if one attributes the cause of the 
differences to the weather and not to the places of the ecliptic; so that this cause 
acts only in a very general way and is not established by the beginnings of the 
heliacal risings and settings as it is by the configurations of the moon with re- 
spect to the sun in its general distances, and by the moon’s inclinations in the 
particular distances. 
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1. Concerning the Order of the Spheres of the Sun 
and Moon and Five Planets 

Now, certainly whatever one could say in general about the fixed stars, to the 
extent- that the appearances up until now fall under our apprehension, would 
be pretty much like this. But once this Compositioz^still lacks a treatment of 
the five planets, we shall give an exposition of them, going as far as posable 
with what they have in common to avoid repetition, and then adding on the 
plan of each one in particular. 1 

• First, then, concerning the order of their spheres, all of which have then 
positions about the poles of the ecliptic, we see the foremast mathematician^ 
agree that all these spheres are nearer the earth than the sphere of the fixed stars,' 
and farther from the earth than that of the moon; that the three— of which 
Saturn’s is the largest, Jupiter’s next earthward, and Mars’ below that — are all 
farther from the earth than the others and that of the sun. On the other hand, 
tire spheres of Venus and Mercury are placed by the earlier mathematicians 
below the sun’s, but by some of the later ones above the sun’s because of their 
never having seen the sun eclipsed by them. But this judgment seems to us 
unsure since these planets could be below the sun and never yet have been in 1 
any of the planes through the sun and our eye but in another, and therefore not 
have appeared in a line with it; just as in the case of the moon’s conjunctive 
passages there are for the most part no eclipses. 

Since there is no other way of getting at this because of the absence of any 
sensible parallax in these stars, from which appearance alone linear distances 
are gotten, the order of the earlier mathematicians seems the more trustworthy, 
using the sun as a natural dividing line between those planets which can be any 
angular distance from the sun and those which cannot but which always move 
near it. Besides, it does not place them far enough at their perigees to produce a 
sensible parallax. 

2. On the Aim of the Planetary Hypotheses 

So much, then, for the orders of the spheres. Now, since our problem is to 
demonstrate, in the case of the five planets as in the case of the sun and moan, 
all their apparent irregularities as produced by means of regular and circular 
motions (for these are proper to the nature of divine things which are strangers 
to disparities mid disorders) the successful accomplishment of this aim as truly 
belonging to mathematical theory in philosophy is to be considered a great 
thing, very difficult and as yet unattained in a reasonable way by anyone. For, 
once, in the case of the researches about the periodic movements of each planet, 
whatever slight error the eye makes in systematic observations produces a sen- 
sible difference more quickly when the examination has been over a shorter in- 
terval than when over a greater one, the time for which we have observations of 
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(bemg^hort for graspiagsuch a oo^aiid^bte lay-out, fur- 
nishes an uasurte prediction over long periods- In the ease , of researbb about the 
anomalies, the fact that there are two anomalies appearing for eaeh of the 
planets, and that they are unequal in magnitude and in th$ times o! their re- 
turns, works a good deal of confusion. For one of the anomalies is seen to have* 
relation to the sun/ and the other to the parts of the zodiac, but both are mixed 
together so it is very hard to determine what belongs to each^ and most of the 
old observations were thrown together carelessly and grossly. The mote con* 
tinuous of them contain stations and apparitions^ and the, apprehension of these 
properties is not certain. The stations cannot indicate the exact time, Since the 
pl&net’s local motion remains imperceptible for many days before and after its 
station; and the apparitions not only make the places immediately disappear 
along with the stars as they are seen for the first or last time, but also can be 
utterly misleading as to the times because of the differences in the atmosphere 
and in the eye of the observer. In general, .the observations made with, reference 
to some fixed star at a rather great angular distance, unless because of these 
things one attends to them wisely and clear-sightedly, furnish a magnitude from 
their measurements hard to calculate and subject to guesswork. And this is so, 
not only because the lines between the observed stars make different angles 
with the ecliptic and by no means right angles — whence in the variety of the 
zodiac’s inclinations a great uncertainty is apt to follow in the determination of 
the longitudinal and latitudinal positions — but also because the same angular 
distances appear to the eye greater near the horizon and smaller near the cul- 
minations, and so they can be measured as sometimes greater and sometimes 
smaller than the real angular distance. ; . . 

1 It is important to notice that all the five planets, just like the moon, have an anomaly 
with respect to the sun as well as an anomaly with respect to the xodiac. Since Ptolemy merely 
expounds the theory as a deduction, it might: be well to explain the. appearances from which 
these things could be gotten. It must be remembered that Ptolemy had long astronomical, 
tables of data which had been kept for nearly a thousand years, and which served as appear- 
ances over a long period of time. 

The appearances of Venus and Mercury are fairly simple; These two stars move on the 
ecliptic, more or less, and swing back and forth from one side of the sup to the other, Mercury 
never getting more than some 25° from the sun, and Vemjs never more tban some 45°. This 
makes them alternately morning and evening stars. This swinging in the Heliacalanomaly 
and, from a greatest elongation from the mean sun (say eastern) back to the next greatest 
eastern elongation, is called one cycle of heliacal anomaly. Furthermore the time from a 
western elongation to an eastern is longer than from the eastern to the next western- , It is also, 
observed that, for different positions of the mean sun on the soliptic, the greatest elongations 
are smaller or larger, but always the same for the same position. , 

. It is further observed that, if one considers the sum of the greatest eastern and greatest 
westehi elongation for each position of the mean sun, this sum is greatest at bno position, and 
on either side gets Smaller and smaller until it is least at the position exactly opposite opthe 
ecliptic; Tins variation of the apparent heliacal anomaly is called the zodiacal anomaly* 

The appearances of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are more complicated. These planets move 
generally from west to east along the ecliptic more or least at different speeds,* Mate making *’ 
complete circuit through the fixed stars in about2 years, Jupiter id about 11,'and Satum in 
about SO. They can he at kny angular distance from the sun, unlike Venus htid Mercury 
which are constrained to remain within Certain bounds. Brit they are tied to the sun in a* 
different way. Whenever the mean sun is nearly opposite any one of these three plaftete, thC 
plahefrfttops its eastward motion, and this is called a Station. And then, ag’tlte mead sun gets 
more directly opposite, the planet moves westward, and' this is called aregtteefocr or MtCk 
graditfoh. Asthe mean sutfidovee on, the planet appear® to stop agate, andthenfmove mt~ 
ward again. As the mean sun moves toward the planet, the planet moves faster andfaster 
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And so I consider Hipparchus to have been most zealous after the truth, both 
because of all these things and especially because of his having left us more ex- 
amples of accurate observations than he ever got from his predecessors. He 
sought out the hypotheses of the sun and moon, and demonstrated as far as 
possible and by every available means that they were accomplished through 
uniform circular movements, but he did not attempt to give the principle of the 
hypotheses of the five planets, as far as we can tell from those memoirs of his 
which have come down to us, but only arranged the observations in a more use- 
ful way and showed the appearances to be inconsistent with the hypotheses of 
the mathematicians of that time. For not only did he think it necessary as it 
seemed to declare that, because of the double anomaly of each planet, the re- 
gressions of each are unequal and of such and such a magnitude, while the other 
mathematicians gave their geometrical demonstrations on one and the sanie 
anomaly and regression, but he also thought that these movements could not 
be effected either by eccentric circles, or by circles concentric with the ecliptic 
but bearing epicycles, or even by both together, although the zodiacal anomaly 
was of one magnitude and the anomaly with respect to the sun of another: For 
these are the means used by nearly all those who have wished to demonstrate, 
uniform circular movement by the so-called perpetual table, but in a false and 
inconsequential way, some getting nowhere at all, some following the problem 
to a limited extent. But Hipparchus reasoned that no one who has progressed 
through the whole of mathematics to such a point of accuracy and zeal for 
truth would be content to stop at this like the rest; but that anyone who was 
to persuade himself and those in touch with him would have to demonstrate 
the magnitude and periods of each of the anomalies by clear and consistent ap- 
pearances; and, putting both together, he would have to find out the position 
and order of the circles by which these anomalies are produced and the mode of 
their movement and finally show about all the appearances to be consistent with 
the peculiar property of this hypothesis of the circles. I think this is difficult, 
and it seemed so to him. We have said all this not through ostentation, but in 
order that, if we are forced by the problem itself either (1) to use something con- 
trary to the general argument, as when, for example, for ease we make our 
demonstrations of the circles described by the movement in the planetary 
spheres as if they were simple and in the same plane with the ecliptic; Or if we 
are forced (2) to presuppose something without immediate foundation in the 
appearances, mi apprehension gotten from continuous trial and adjustment; 
or (3) to suppose not everywhere the same mode of movement or inclination of 
the circles— in order that, I say, we may then reasonably agree that (1) using 
something of the sort that no appreciable difference is to result from it will not 
falsify the subject in hand; (2) that things supposed without proof, once they 
are conceived in such a way as to be consistent with appearances, cannot be 

eastward until the mean sun has overtaken it; then it moves more and more slowly eastward 
until it again appears to stop. The time from a station to a corresponding station is one cycle 
of heliacal anomaly. Furthermore, the time from a station through the eastward motion of 
the planet to the next station is much longer than that from a station through the westward 
or regressive motion of the planet to the next station. 

Again these speeds vary for different positions of the mean sun on the eoliptic. And jthia 
variation is called the zodiacal anomaly. 

AU the planets wander slightly from one side of the ecliptic to .the other. The theory of 
tUs latitudinal anomaly is explained in Book XIII. 
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found without some plan and knowledge even if the way of getting hold of them 
is hard to explain (after all, generally speaking, the cause of first principles is 
either nothing or hard to interpret in its nature) ; and (3) that, since the appear- 
ances relative to the stars are also found to be dissimilar, one should not reason- 
ably think it strange or absurd to vary the mode of the hypotheses of the circles, 
especially when, along with saving the regular circular movement absolutely 
everywhere, each of the appearances is demonstrated in its more lawful and 
general character. 

And so we have used for the demonstrations of each planet only those obser- 
vations which cannot be disputed, that is those taken at contact or great prox- 
imity with the stars or even with the moon, and above all those taken with the 
astrolabe where the eye is lined up with the diametrically opposite rights in the 
circles, sees on every side equal angular distances by means of similar arcs, and 
can accurately apprehend the passages relative to the middle of each star in 
longitude and latitude by moving to and fro to the observed stars the astro- 
labe’s ecliptic circle and the diametrically opposite sights in the circles through 
its poles. 

3. On the Periodic Returns of the Five Planets 

Now that these things have been explained in advance, we shall first set out 
the least periodic joint returns (that is very nearly joint) of each of the five 
planets as calculated by Hipparchus, with a correction of our own gotten from 
the comparison of the positions made after the demonstrations of the anomalies, 
as we shall show in that place. We have put them first in order to have set out at 
hand, for the calculations of the anomalies, the particular mean movements of 
each one, both in longitude and in anomaly, since there would be no appreciable 
difference even if one should use the mean passages in their more approximate 
form. In general, one is to understand by movement in longitude the movement 
of the epicycle’s centre on the eccentric, and by anomaly the movement of the 
star on the epicycle. 

Now, we find 57 cycles of anomaly of Saturn exactly completed in 59 solar 
years of our kind (that is from one tropic or equinoctial point back to the same) 
plus l+M+34 day very nearly, and in 2 revolutions of the star plus (l+%+ 
Ho ) 0 °f a revolution; for, in the case of the three stars continually being over- 
taken by the sun, the number of revolutions run by the sun in the time of return 
of each is equal to the number of longitudinal revolutions of the star together 
with the number of its returns in anomaly. 1 And we find 65 cycles of anomaly of 
Jupiter exactly completed in 71 solar years of the same kind less 4+H+H+ 
}is days very nearly, and in 6 revolutions of the star less (4 +H+M) 0 of & revo- 
lution, counting from a tropic point back to the same. Likewise we find 37 cycles 
of anomaly of Mars in 79 of our solar years plus 3+H+Mo days very nearly, 
and in 42 revolutions of the star plus 3H° of a revolution, counting from a tropic 

‘This fact that, for the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, the number of revolutions of 
the mean sun is always equal to the number of longitudinal revolutions of the Star plus the 
number of its returns of anomaly, is of great importance later on in Book X, Chapter 6. It 
also becomes important in the heliocentric theories. For while it remains a useful accident for 
Ptolemy, it is a necessary consequence of the primary assumptions of Copernicus. 

The fact, again, that even these three planets, which are not tied to the sun by an immedi- 
ate appearance as Venus and Mercury, yet have an anomaly which is referred to the sun, is 
a sign pointing towards a heliocentric hypothesis. 
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pomt back tothe B&me; 5 oycles Of anomslyof Venus la $ of our solaryearsdeas 
2+J£+34o days, and in 8 revolutions of thestar less 2 } 4 ° of a revolution, equal 
mnumbertothe revolutions of the, sun ; and 145 cycles of anomaly of Mercury in 
46 years of thesatne kind plus 134 o day, and in.46 revolutions of the star plus, 1° 
of a revolution, again equal in number to the revolutions of the sun. 

But if, for each one, we reduce the time of return into days in accordance with 
the year’s time as already given by us, and the number of cycles of anomaly into 
the 360° of a circle, then we shall have, in the case of Satum, 21,551 1 %o days 
and 20,520° of anomaly; in the case of Jupiter, 25,927 3 %o days and 27,400° of 
anomaly; in the case of Mars, 28,857 5 %o days and 13,320° of anomaly; in the 
ease of Venus, 2,919 4 %o days and 1,800° of anomaly; and in the case of Mer- 
cury, 16,802 2 %o days and 52,200° of anomaly. 

Dividing, then, in each case, the number of degrees of anomaly by the numbed 
of days, we shall have the daily mean movement of anomaly: very nearly 57‘7 l l 
43 Ui 41 iT 43 T 40 Ti for Satum, 54 i 9 ii 2 iii 46 iy 26 y for Jupiter, 27 i 41 li 40 ill 19 iy 20 y 58 T ^ 
for Mars, 36 i 59 li 25 iii 53 iT ll' r 28* i for Venus, and 3°6 i 24 ii G iii 59 iv 35 v 50’ i for Mer-\ 
cury. , \ 

Taking a twenty-fourth of each of these, we shall have the hourly mean move- \ 
ment of anomaly: 2 1 22“49 m 19 lT ]4 T 19 vl 10 Tl1 for Saturn, 2 i 15 li 22 iil 36 iv 56 T 5 Ti for ' 
Jupiter, l 1 9 i, 14 iii 10 lT 48 T 22 vl 25 Tii for Mars, l i 32 ii 28 iii 34"42'-58 Ti 40 Til for Venus, 
and 7 i 46 ii 0 iii 17 lT 28 T 59 Ti 35 vii for Mercury. 

Again, multiplying the daily mean movements of each by thirty, we shall have 
the monthly mean movement of anomaly: 28°33 i 51 ii 50 iii 51 iv 50 y for Satum, 27° 
4 i 31 ii 23 iit 13 iv for Jupiter, 13°50 i 50 ii 9 iii 40 iv 29 v for Mars, 18°29 i 42 ii 56 i “35 iv 44 T 
for Venus, and 93°12 i 3 ii 29 iii 47 iv 55 y for Mercury. 

And likewise multiplying the daily mean movements by the 365 days of the 
Egyptian year, we shall have the yearly mean movement of anomaly: 347°32 ! 
0 ii 48 ia 50 iv 38 T 20 yl for Satum, 329°25 i l ii 52 iii 28 i ' r 10 y for Jupiter, 

42 iy 32' r 5Q Ti for Mare, 225°l i 32 ii 28 Ui 34 iv 39 ,r 15 Ti for Venus, and a surplus of 53° 
56 i 42 ii 32 iU 32 iv 59 T 10 vi for Mercury. 

In the same way, multiplying also each of the yearly movements by 18, as in 
the. case of the tables of the sun and moon, we shall have the mean surplus of 
anomaly of the Egyptian 18-year period: 135°36 i 14 ii 39 ui ll iT 30' r for Satum, 
169°30‘33“44 1 “27 iy for Jupiter, 152°33*5«l8 tli 45 iy 51’ for Mars, 90°27‘44 a 34 iil 
23 ,y 46’30 t1 for Venus, and 251°0 i 45 ii 45 m 53 lv 45 T for Mercury. 

- From these numbers we shall get the mean movements in longitude so that, 
without reducing the number of revolutions tc> degrees, we may, in each case, 
divide them into the time proposed. It is clear that for Venus and Mercury the 
rattan movements in longitude will be the same as those already set .out for the 
sun, and for the other three stare they will be, for each number, the difference 
between the mean movement of anomaly and the sun’s mean movement in 
longitude. And in this way we shall find Saturn’s daily mean movement in longir 
tude to be 2 i 0 ii 33 iil 31 iy 28 y 51 yl , Jupiter’s 4 1 59 ii 14 iU 26 iy 46 y 31 Tl , and Mare’ 3i* 
26 I1 36 ill 53 lT 51 y 33 Tl ; Saturn’s hourly meah movement in longitude 5 11 l I11 23 lv 4S T 
42 ,4 7 Til 30 viU , Jupiter’s l2 u 28 1 ^6 lT 6 T 56 Ti 17 1rli 30 Tlil , and Mars’ l‘18 u 36 lil 32‘ y 14* 
39* 1 ; Saturn’s monthly mean movement in longitude l°0 i 16 li 45 iiJ 44 lT 25 T 30 Tl , 
Jupiter’s 2 0 29 , 37 11 13 1H 23* y I5 y 30 yl ) and Mar?’ I5°43‘18«26 ,1 ‘55 ly 46 y 30 y ‘; Satutfi^ 
yearly meanmovement in longitude 12°13 i 23 ,1 56 ,,i 30* y 30 r lfi v ‘, Jupiter’s 30°20 1 
22 u ^J ,u 52‘^8’36 tS , and Mare’ and Saturn's mean 
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movement in longitude over 18 years to be 220°l , 10 ,, ^7 ,H 9 lT 473tt rl > Jupiter’s a 
surplus of 186°6 1 ol li 51 lil 53 h, 34 v 30 Tl , and Mars’ a surplus of 303°4 , 20 ,l 17 u, 34 lT 
43*3<K 

Now we shall again arrange, in the order of the stars for the ready use of each, 
the tables of these mean movements, in 45 rows and in lots of three like the 
others. The first lots will contain the combinations of 18-year periods, the second 
the yearly and hourly combinations, and the third the monthly and daily ones. 
And here follow the tables: 
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4. Tables of the Mean Movements in Longitude 
and in Anomaly of the Five Stabs 


SATURN, Anomaly at epoch, 34°2' 



Longitude at epoch, Goat 26°4S' 


Apogee at epoch, Scorpion lJflff 

18-years 


Degrees in longitude 




Degrees of anomaly 




O 

i 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

0 

i 

II 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

18 

220 

i 

10 

57 

9 

4 

30 

135 

36 

14 

39 

11 

30 

0 

36 

80 

2 

21 

54 

18 

9 

0 

271 

12 

29 

18 

23 

0 

0 

54 

300 

3 

32 

51 

27 

13 

30 

46 

48 

43 

57 

34 

30 

0 

72 

160 

4 

43 

48 

36 

18 

0 

182 

24 

58 

36 

46 

0 

0 

90 

20 

5 

54 

45 

45 

22 

30 

318 

1 

13 

15 

57 

30 

0 

108 

240 

7 

5 

42 

54 

27 

0 

93 

37. 

,•27 

55 

9 

0 

0/ 

126 

100 

8 

16 

40 

3 

31 

30 

229 

13 

42 

34 

20 

30 

0 

144 

320 

9 

27 

37 

12 

36 

0 

4 

49 

57 

13 

32 

0 

0 

162 

180 

10 

38 

34 

21 

40 

30 

140 

26 

11 

52 

43 

30 

o' 

180 

40 

11 

49 

31 

30 

45 

0 

276 

2 

26 

31 

55 

0 

0 

• 198 

260 

13 

0 

28 

39 

49 

30 

51 

38 

41 

11 

6 

30 

0 

216 

120 

14 

11 

25 

48 

54 

0 

187 

14 

55 

50 

18 

0 

0 

234 

340 

15 

22 

22 

57 

58 

30 

322 

51 

10 

29 

29 

30 

0 

252 

200 

16 

33 

20 

7 

3 

0 

98 

27 

25 

8 

41 

0 

0 

270 

60 

17 

44 

17 

16 

7 

30 

234 

3 

39 

47 

52 

30 

0 

288 

280 

18 

55 

14 

25 

12 

0 

9 

39 

54 

27 

4 

0 

0 

306 

140 

20 

6 

11 

34 

16 

30 

145 

16 

9 

6 

15 

30 

0 

324 

0 

21 

17 

8 

43 

21 

0 

280 

52 

23 

45 

27 

0 

0 

342 

220 

22 

28 

5 

52 

25 

30 

56 

28 

38 

24 

38 

30 

0 

360 

80 

23 

39 

3 

1 

30 

0 

192 

4 

53 

3 

50 

0 

0 

378 

300 

24 

50 

0 

10 

34 

30 

327 

41 

7 

43 

1 

30 

0 

396 

160 

26 

0 

57 

19 

39 

0 

103 

17 

22 

22 

13 

0 

0 

414 

20 

27 

11 

54 

28 

43 

30 

238 

53 

37 

1 

24 

30 

0 

432 

240 

28 

22 

51 

37 

48 

0 

14 

29 

51 

40 

36 

0 

0 

450 

100 

29 

33 

48 

46 

52 

30 

150 

6 

6 

19 

47 

30 

0 

468 

320 

30 

44 

45 

55 

57 

0 

285 

42 

20 

58 

59 

0 

0 

486 

180 

31 

55 

43 

5 

1 

30 

61 

18 

35 

38 

10 

30 

0 

504 

40 

33 

6 

40 

14 

6 

0 

196 

54 

50 

17 

22 

0 

0 

522 

260 

34 

17 

37 

23 

10 

30 

332 

31 

4 

56 

33 

30 

0 

540 

120 

35 

28 

34 

32 

15 

0 

108 

7 

19 

35 

45 

0 

0 

558 

340 

36 

39 

31 

41 

19 

30 

243 

43 

34 

14 

56 

30 

0 

576 

200 

37 

50 

28 

50 

24 

0 

19 

19 

48 

54 

8 

0 

0 

594 

60 

39 

1 

25 

59 

28 

30 

154 

56 

3 

33 

19 

30 

0 

612 

280 

40 

12 

23 

8 

33 

0 

290 

32 

18 

12 

31 

0 

0 

630 

140 

41 

23 

20 

17 

37 

30 

66 

8 

32 

51 

42 

30 

0 

648 

0 

42 

34 

17 

26 

42 

0 

201 

44 

47 

-30 

54 

0 

0 

666 

220 

43 

45 

14 

35 

46 

30 

337 

21 

2 

10 

5 

30 

0 

684 

80 

44 

56 

11 

44 

51 

0 

112 

57 

16 

49 

17 

0 

0 

702 

300 

46 

7 

8 

53 

55 

30 

248 

33 

31 

28 

28 

30 

0 

720 

160 

47 

18 

6 

3 

0 

0 

24 

9 

46 

7 

40 

0 

0 

738 

20 

48 

29 

3 

12 

4 

30 

159 

46 

0 

46 

51 

30 

0 

756 

240 

49 

40 

0 

21 

9 

0 

295 

22 

15 

26 

3 

0 

0 

774 

100 

50 

50 

57 

30 

13 

30 

0 

58 

30 

5 

14 

30 

0 

792 

320 

52 

1 

54 

39 

18 

o 

206 

34 

44 

44 

26 

0 

0 

81Q 

180 

53 

12 

51 

48 

22 

30 

342 

10 

59 

23 

37 

30 

0 


\ 
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Saturn, Continued 


Single 















Years 

Saturn’s Degrees in longitude 



Saturn’s Degrees of anomaly 



0 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

0 

i 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

12 

13 

23 

56 

30 

30 

15 

347 

32 

0 

48 

50 

38 

20 

2 

24 

26 

47 

53 

1 

0 

30 

335 

4 

1 

37 

41 

16 

40 

3 

36 

40 

11 

49 

31 

30 

45 

322 

36 

2 

26 

31 

55 

0 

4 

48 

53 

35 

46 

2 

1 

0 

310 

8 

3 

15 

22 

33 

20 

5 

61 

6 

59 

42 

32 

31 

15 

297 

40 

4 

4 

13 

11 

40 

6 

73 

20 

23 

39 

3 

1 

30 

285 

12 

4 

53 

3 

50 

0 

7 

85 

33 

47 

35 

33 

31 

45 

272 

44 

5 

41 

54 

28 

20 

8 

97 

47 

11 

32 

4 

2 

0 

260 

16 

6 

30 

45 

6 

40 

9 

110 

0 

35 

28 

34 

32 

15 

247 

48 

7 

19 

35 

45 

0 

10 

122 

13 

59 

25 

5 

2 

30 

235 

20 

8 

8 

26 

23 

20 

11 

134 

27 

23 

21 

35 

32 

45 

222 

52 

8 

57 

17 

1 

40 

12 

146 

40 

47 

18 

6 

3 

0 

210 

24 

9 

46 

7 

40 

0 

13 

158 

54 

11 

14 

36 

33 

15 

197 

56 

10 

34 

58 

18 

20 

14 

171 

7 

35 

11 

7 

3 

30 

185 

28 

11 

23 

48 

56 

40 

16 

183 

20 

59 

7 

37 

33 

45 

173 

0 

12 

12 

39 

35 

0 

16 

195 

34 

23 

4 

8 

4 

0 

160 

32 

13 

1 

30 

13 

20 

17 

207 

47 

47 

0 

38 

34 

15 

148 

4 

13 

50 

20 

51 

40 

18 

220 

1 

10 

57 

9 

4 

30 

135 

36 

14 

39 

11 

30 

0 

Hows 


l 

degrees 

in longitude 




Degrees of anomaly 




O 

I 

ii 

hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

0 

i 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

V I 

1 

0 

0 

5 

i 

23 

48 

42 

0 

2 

22 

49 

19 

14 

19 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

47 

37 

24 

0 

4 

45 

38 

38 

28 

38 

3 

0 

0 

15 

4 

11 

26 

6 

0 

7 

8 

27 

57 

42 

57 

4 

0 

0 

20 

5 

35 

14 

48 

0 

9 

31 

17 

16 

57 

17 

5 

0 

0 

25 

6 

59 

3 

31 

0 

11 

54 

6 

36 

11 

36 

6 

0 

0 

30 

8 

22 

52 

13 

0 

14 

16 

55 

55 

25 

55 

7 

0 

0 

35 

9 

46 

40 

55 

0 

16 

39 

45 

14 

40 

14 

8 

0 

0 

40 

11 

10 

29 

37 

0 

19 

2 

34 

33 

54 

33 

9 

0 

0 

45 

12 

34 

18 

19 

0 

21 

25 

23 

53 

8 

52 

10 

0 

0 

50 

13 

58 

7 

1 

0 

23 

48 

13 

12 

23 

12 

11 

0 

0 

55 

15 

21 

55 

43 

0 

26 

11 

2 

31 

37 

31 

12 

0 

1 

0 

16 

45 

44 

25 

0 

28 

33 

51 

50 

51 

50 

13 

0 

1 

5 

18 

9 

33 

8 

0 

30 

56 

41 

10 

6 

9 

14 

0 

1 

10 

19 

33 

21 

50 

0 

33 

19 

30 

29 

20 

28 

15 

0 

1 

15 

20 

57 

10 

32 

0 

35 

42 

19 

48 

34 

47 

16 

0 

1 

20 

22 

20 

59 

14 

0 

38 

5 

9 

7 

49 

7 

17 

0 

1 

25 

23 

44 

47 

56 

0 

40 

27 

58 

27 

30 

26 

18 

. 0 

1 

30 

25 

8 

36 

38 

0 

42 

50 

47 

46 

17 

45 

19 

0 

1 

35 

26 

32 

25 

20 

0 

45 

13 

37 

5 

32 

4 

20 

0 

1 

40 

27 

56 

14 

2 

0 

47 

36 

26 

24 

46 

23 

21 

0 

1 

45 

29 

20 

2 

45 

0 

49 

59 

15 

44 

0 

42 

22 

0 

1 

50 

30 

43 

51 

27 

0 

52 

22 

5 

3 

15 

2 

23 

0 

1 

55 

32 

7 

40 

9 

0 

54 

44 

54 

22 

29 

21 

24 

0 

2 

0 

33 

31 

28 

51 

0 

57 

7 

43 

41 

43 

40 
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Saturn,’ Continued 


Months 

0 

Degrees in longitude 
I II III IV 

V 

VI 

0 

Degrees of anomaly 
I II III IV 

V 

VI 

30 
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0 

16 

45 

44 

25 

30 

28 

33 

51 

50 

51 

50 

0 

60 

2 

0 

33 

31 

28 

51 

0 

57’ 

7 

43 

41 

43 

40 

0 

90 

3 

0 

50 

17 

13 

16 

30 

85 

41 

35 

32 

35 

30 

0 

120 

4 

1 

7 

2 

57 

42 

0 

114 

15 

27 

23 

27 

20 

0 

150 

5 

1 

23 

48 

42 

7 

30 

142 

49 

19 

14 

19 

10 

0 

180 

6 

1 

40 

34 

26 

33 

0 

171 

23 

11 

5 

11 

0 

0 

210 

7 

1 

57 

20 

10 

58 

30 

199 

57 

2 

56 

2 

50 

0 

240 

8 

2 

14 

5 

55 

24 

0 

228 

30 

54 

46 

54 

40 

0 

270 

9 

2 

30 

51 

39 

49 

30 

257 

4 

46 . 

37 

46 

30 

0 

300 

10 

2 

47 

37 

24 

15 

0 

255 

38- 

<38 

28 

38 

20 

of 

330 : 

11 

3 

4 

23 

8 

40 

30 

314 

12 

30 

19 

30 

10 

0 

360 

12 

3 

21 

8 

53 

6 

0 

342 

46 

22 

10 

22 

0 



Days 

0 

Degrees in longitude 
i ii hi nr 

V 

VI 

0 

Degrees of anomaly 

I II III IV 

V 

VI \ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

33 

31 

28 

51 

0 

57 

7 

43 

41 

43 

40 

2 

0 

4 

1 

7 

2 

57 

42 

1 

54 

15 

27 

23 

27 

20 

3 

0 

6 

1 

40 

34 

26 

33 

2 

51 

23 

11 

5 

11 

0 

4 

0 

8 

2 

14 

5 

55 

24 

3 

48 

30 

54 

46 

54 

40 

5 

0 

10 

2 

47 

37 

24 

15 

4 

45 

38 

38 

28 

38 

20 

6 

0 

12 

3 

21 

8 

53 

6 

5 

42 

46 

22 

10 

22 

0 

7 

0 

14 

3 

54 

40 

21 

57 

6 

39 

54 

5 

52 

5 

40 

8 

0 

16 

4 

28 

11 

50 

48 

7 

37 

1 

49 

33 

49 

20 

9 

0 

18 

5 

1 

43 

19 

39 

8 

34 

9 

33 

15 

33 

0 

10 

0 

20 

5 

35 

14 

48 

30 

9 

31 

17 

16 

57 

16 

40 

11 

0 

22 

6 

8 

46 

17 

21 

10 

28 

25 . 

0 

39 

0 

20 

12 

0 

24 

6 

42 

17 

46 

12 

11 

25 

32 

44 

20 

44 

0 

13 

0 

26 

7 

15 

49 

15 

3 

12 

22 

40 

28 

2 

27 

40 

14 

0 

28 

7 

49 

20 

43 

54 

13 

19 

48 

11 

44 

11 

20 

15 

0 

30 

8 

22 

52 

12 

45 

14 

16 

55 

55 

25 

55 

0 

16 

0 

32 

8 

56 

23 

41 

36 

15 

14 

3 

39 

7 

38 

40 

17 < 

0 

34 

9 

29 

55 

10 

27 

16 

11 

11 

22 

49 

22 

20 

18 

0 

36 

10 

3 

26 

39 

18 

17 

8 

19 

6 

31 

6 

0 

19 

0 

38 

10 

36 

58 

8 

9 

18 

5 

26 

50 

12 

49 

40 

20 

0 

40 

11 

10 

29 

37 

0 

19 

2 

34 

33 

54 

33 

20 

21 

0 

42 

11 

44 

1 

5 

51 

19 

59 

42 

17 

36 

17 

0 

22 

0 

44 

12 

17 

32 

34 

42 i 

20 

56 

50 

1 

18 

0 

40 

23 

0 

46 

12 

51 

4 

3 

33 j 

21 

53 

57 

44 

59 

44 

20 

24 

0 

48 

13 

24 

35 

32 

24 

22 

51 

5 

.28 

41 

28 

0 

25 

0 

50 

13 

58 

7 

1 

15 I 

23 

48 

13 

12 

23 

.11 

40 

26 

0 

52, 

14 

31 

38 

30 

6! 

24 

45 

20 

56 

4 

55 

20 

27 ’ 

0 

54 

15 

, 5 

9 

58 

57! 

25 

42 

28 

39 

46 

39 

0 

28 

0 

56 ‘ 

15 

38 

41 

27 

48 

26 

39 

36 

23 

28 

22 

40 

29 

0 

58 

16 

12 

12 

56 

39 

27 

36 

44 

7 

10 

8 

20 

ao : 

1 

0 

16 

45 

44 

25 

30 

28 

33 

51 

50 

51 

50 

0 




THE AIMAjGHEST, ix m 

JUPITER, Anomaly at epoch, 146°4' 

Longitude at epoch, Balance 4° 41' Apogee at epoch, Virgin £°(? 

18-years Degrees in longitude > Degrees of anomaly 

a ii iii rv v vx o- i n nx iv- v vi 

18 186 6 61 61 63 34 30 169 30 38 44 27 0 0 

36 12 13 43 43 47 9 0 339 1 7 28 54 0 0 

54 198 20 35 35 40 43 30 148 31 41 13 21 0 0 

72 24 27 27 27 34 18 0 318 2 14 57 ‘ 48 0 0 

90 210 34 19 19 27 52 30 127 32 48 42 16 0 0 

108 36 41 11 11 21 27 0 297 3 22 26 42 0 0 

126 222 48 3 3 15 1 30 106 33 56 11 9 0 0 

144 48 64 54 55 8 36 0 276 4 29 55 36 . 0 0 

162 235 1 46 47 2 10 30 85 35 3 40 3 0 0 

180 61 8 38 38 55 45 0 255 5 37 24 30 0 0 

198 247 15 30 30 49 19 30 64 36 11 8 - 57 0 0 

216 73 22 22 22 42 54 0 234 6 44 53 24 0 0 

234 259 29 14 14 36 28 30 43 37 18 37 51 0 0 

252 85 36 6 6 30 3 0 213 7 52 22 18 0 0 

270 271 42 57 58 23 37 30 22 38 26 6 45 0 0 

288 97 49 49 50 17 12 0 192 8 59 51 12 0 0 

306 283 56 41 42 10 46 30 1 39 33 35 39 0 0 

324 110 3 33 34 4 21 0 171 10 7 20 6 0 0 

342 296 10 25 25 57 55 30 340 40 41 4 33 0 0 

360 122 17 17 17 51 30 0 150 11 14 49 0 0 .0 

378 308 24 9 9 45 4 30 319 41 48 33 27 0 0 

396 134 31 1 1 38 39 0 129 12 22 17 54 0 0 

414 320 37 52 53 32 13 30 298 42 56 2 21 ’ 0 0 

432 146 44 44 45 25 48 0 108 13 29 46 48 0 0 

. 450 332 51 36 37 19 22 30 277 44 3 31 15 0 0 

468 158 58 28 29 12 57 0 87 14 37 15 42 0 0 

486 345 5 20 21 6 31 30 256 45 11 0 9 0 0 

604 171 12 12 13 0 6 0 66 15 44 44 36 0 0 

522 357 19 4 4 53 40 30 235 46 18 29 3 0 0 

■540 183 25 55 56 47 15 0 45 16 52 13 30 0 0 

558 9 32 47 48 40 49 30 214 47 25 57 57 0 0 

576 195 39 39 40 34 24 0 24 17 59 42 24 0 0 

594 21 46 31 32 27 58 30 193 48 33 26 51 0 0 

612 207 53 23 24 21 33 0 3 19 7 11 IS 0 0 

630 34 0> 15 16 15 7 30 172 49 40 55 45 0 .0 

648, 220 7 7 8 8 42 0 342 20 14 40 12 0 . ! 0 

666 46 13 59 0 2 16 30 151 50 48 24 39 0 0 

684 232 20 50 51 55 51 0 321 21 22 9 6 0 - 0 

702 58 27 42 43 49 25 30 130 51 55 53 33 O ' 0 

720 244 34 34 35 43 0 0 300 22 29 38 0 0 0 

738 0 41 20 27 36 34 30 109 53 3 22 27 0 0 

.756: 256 4$ 18 19 30 9 0 279 23 37 6 54 0 .0 

. 774’ 82 55 10 11 23 43 30 88 54 10 51 21 0 , 0 

792 269 2 2 3 17 18 0 258 24 44 35 48 0 !0 

810 95 8 53 55 10 52 30 67 55 18 2Q 15 0.^0 



280 


PTOLEMY 


Jupiter, Continued 


tingle 

years 

0 

Degrees in longitude 

1 II III IV 

V 

IV 

0 

Degrees of anomaly 

I II III IV 

V 

VI 

1 

30 

20 

22 

52 

52 

58 

35 

329 

25 

1 

52 

28 

10 

0 

2 

60 

40 

45 

45 

45 

57 

10 

298 

50 

3 

44 

56 

20 

0 

3 

91 

1 

8 

38 

38 

55 

45 

268 

15 

5 

37 

24 

30 

0 

4 

121 

21 

31 

31 

31 

54 

20 

237 

40 

7 

29 

52 

40 

0 

5 

151 

41 

54 

24 

24 

52 

55 

207 

5 

9 

22 

20 

50 

0 

6 

182 

2 

17 

17 

17 

51 

30 

176 

30 

11 

14 

49 

0 

0 

7 

212 

22 

40 

10 

10 

50 

5 

145 

55 

13 

7 

17 

10 

0 

8 

242 

43 

3 

3 

3 

48 

40 

115 

20 

14 

59 

45 

20 

0 . 

9 

273 

3 

25 

55 

56 

47 

15 

84 

45' 

16 

52 

13 

30 

0 

10 

303 

23 

48 

48 

49 

45 

50 

54 

10 

18 

44 

41 

40 

0 

11 

333 

44 

11 

41 

42 

44 

25 

23 

35 

20 

37 

9 

50 

0 

12 

4 

4 

34 

34 

35 

43 

0 

353 

0 

22 

29 

38 

0 

0 \ 

13 

34 

24 

57 

27 

28 

41 

35 

322 

25 

24 

22 

6 

10 

0 \ 

14 

64 

45 

20 

20 

21 

40 

10 

291 

50 

26 

14 

34 

20 

0 \ 

15 

95 

5 

43 

13 

14 

38 

45 • 

261 

15 

28 

7 

2 

30 


16 

125 

26 

6 

6 

7 

37 

20 

230 

40 

29 

59 

30 

40 

0 

17 

155 

46 

28 

59 

0 

35 

55 

200 

5 

31 

51 

58 

50 

0 

18 

186 

6 

51 

51 

53 

34 

30 

169 

30 

33 

44 

27 

0 

0 


Hows 

O 

Degrees in longitude 

I II III IV 

V 

VI 

O 

Degrees of anomaly 
I II III IV 

V 

IV 

1 

0 

0 

12 

28 

6 

6 

56 

0 

2 

15 

22 

36 

56 

5 

2 

0 

0 

24 

56 

12 

13 

52 

0 

4 

30 

45 

13 

52 

10 

3 

0 

0 

36 

24 

18 

20 

48 

0 

6 

46 

7 

50 

48 

15 

4 

0 

0 

49 

52 

24 

27 

45 

0 

9 

1 

30 

27 

44 

20 

5 

0 

1 

2 

20 

30 

34 

41 

0 

11 

16 

53 

4 

40 

25 

6 

0 

1 

14 

48 

36 

41 

37 

0 

13 

32 

15 

41 

36 

30 

7 

0 

1 

27 

16 

42 

48 

34 

0 

15 

47 

38 

18 

32 

35 

8 

0 

1 

39 

44 

48 

55 

30 

0 

18 

3 

0 

55 

28 

40 

9 

0 

1 

52 

12 

55 

2 

26 

0 

20 

18 

23 

32 

24 

45 

10 

0 

2 

4 

41 

1 

9 

22 

0 

22 

33 

46 

9 

20 

50 

11 

0 

2 

17 

9 

7 

16 

19 

0 

24 

49 

8 

46 

16 

55 

12 

0 

2 

29 

37 

13 

23 

15 

0 

27 

4 

31 

23 

13 

0 

13 

0 

2 

42 

5 

19 

30 

11 

0 

29 

19 

54 

0 

9 

5 

14 

0 

2 

54 

33 

25 

37 

8 

0 

31 

35 

16 

37 

5 

10 

15 

0 

3 

7 

1 

31 

44 

4 

0 

33 

50 

39 

14 

1 

15 

16 

0 

3 

19 

29 

37 

51 

0 

0 

36 

6 

1 

50 

57 

20 

17 

0 

3 

31 

57 

43 

57 

56 

0 

38 

21 

-24 

27 

53 

25 

18 

0 

3 

44 

25 

50 

4 

53 

0 

40 

36 

47 

4 

49 

30 

19 

0 

3 

56 

53 

56 

11 

49 

0 

42 

52 

9 

41 

45 

35 

20 

0 

4 

9 

22 

2 

18 

45 

0 

45 

7 

32 

18 

41 

40 

21 

0 

4 

21 

50 

8 

25 

42 

0 

47 

22 

54 

55 

37 ‘ 

45 

22 

0 

4 

34 

18 

14 

32 

38 

0 

49 

38 

17 

32 

33 

50 

23 

0 

4 

46 

46 

20 

39 

34 

0 

51 

53 

40 

9 

29 

55 

24 

0 

4 

59 

14 

26 

46 

31 

0 

54 

9 

2 

46 

26 

0 
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THE ALMAGEST, IX 381 

Jupiter, Continued 

Month* Degrees in longitude Degrees of anomaly 

• x n in iv v vi o i n m nr v n 

30 2 29 37 13 23 15 30 27 4 31 23 13 0 0 

60 4 69 14 26 46 31 0 54 9 2 46 26 0 0 

90 7 28 51 40 9 46 30 81 13 34 9 39 0 0 

120 9 58 28 53 33 2 0 108 18 5 32 52 0 0 

150 12 28 6 6 56 17 30 135 22 36 56 5 0 0 

180 14 57 43 20 19 33 0 162 27 8 19 18 0 0 

210 17 27 20 33 42 48 30 189 31 39 42 31 0 0 

240 19 56 57 47 6 4 0 216 36 11 5 44 0 0 

270 22 26 35 0 29 19 30 243 40 42 28 57 0 0 

300 24 56 12 13 52 35 0 270 45 13 52 10 0 0 

330 27 25 49 27 15 50 30 297 49 45 15 23 0 0 

360 29 55 26 40 39 6 0 324 54 16 38 36 0 0 

Days Degrees in longitude Degrees of anomaly 

o i ii in iv v vi o i ii in rv v vi 

1 0 4 59 14 26 46 31 0 54 9 2 46 26 0 

2 0 9 58 28 53 33 2 1 48 18 5 32 52 0 

3 0 14 57 43 20 19 33 2 42 27 8 19 18 0 

4 0 19 56 57 47 6 4 3 36 36 11 5 44 0 

5 0 24 56 12 13 52 35 4 30 45 13 52 10 0 

6 0 29 55 26 40 39 6 5 24 54 16 38 36 0 

7 0 34 54 41 7 25 37 6 19 3 19 25 2 0 

8 0 39 53 55 34 12 '8 7 13 12 22 11 28 0 

9 0 44 53 10 0 58 39 8 7 21 24 57 54 0 

10 0 49 52 24 27 45 10 9 1 30 27 44 20 0 

11 0 54 51 38 54 31 41 9 55 39 30 30 46 0 

12 0 59 50 53 21 18 12 10 49 48 33 17 12 0 

13 1 4 50 7 48 4 43 11 43 57 36 3 38 0 

14 1 9 49 22 14 51 14 12 38 6 38 50 4 0 

15 1 14 48 36 41 37 45 13 32 15 41 36 30 0 

16 1 19 47 51 8 24 16 14 26 24 44 22 56 0 

17 1 24 47 5 35 10 47 15 20 33 47 9 22 0 

18 1 29 46 20 1 57 18 16 14 42 49 55 48 0 

19 1 34 45 34 28 43 49 17 8 51 52 42 14 0 

20 1 39 44 48 55 30 20 18 3 0 55 28 40 0 

21 1 44 44 3 22 16 51 18 57 9 58 15 6 0 

22 1 49 43 17 49 3 22 19 51 19 1 1 32 0 

23 1 54 42 32 15 49 53 20 45 28 3 47 58 0 

24 1 59 41 46 42 36 24 21 39 37 6 34 24 0 

25 2 4 41 1 9 22 55 22 33 46 9 20 50 0 

26 2 9 40 15 36 9 26 23 27 55 12 7 16 0 

27 2 14 39 30 2 55 57 24 22 4 14 53 42 0 

28 2 19 38 44 29 42 28 25 16 13 17 40 8 0 

29 2 24 37 58 56 " 28 59 26 10 22 20 26 34 0 

30 2 29 37 13 23 15 30 27 4 31 23 13 0 0 







PTOLEMY : . 


MABS, Anomaly at epoch, 327°13' 


18<year* 

■ 18 I 

Longitude at epoch, Ram, S°8f 
Degrett in longitude 
o x n hi iv v 

VI 

Apogee at epoch, Crab l&’Jfif 
Degrees of anomaly 
o . i n in nr v 

VI 


203 

4 

20 

17 

34 

43 

30 

162 

33 

5 

18 

45 

51 

0 

36 

46 

8 

40 

35 

9 

27 

0 

305 

6 

10 

37 

31. 

42 

0 

64 

249 

13 

0 

52 

44 

10 

30 

97 

39 

15 

56 

17 

33 

0 

72 

92 

17 

21 

10 

18 

54 

0 

250 

12 

21 

15 

3 

24 

0 

90 

295 

21 

41 

27 

53 

37 

30 

42 

45 

26 

33 

49 

15 

0 

108 

138 

26 

i 

45 

28 

21 

0 

195 

18 

31 

52 

35 

6 

0 

126 

341 

30 

22 

3 

3 

4 

30 

347 

51 

37 

11 

20 

67 

0 

144 

184 

34 

42 

20 

37 

48 

0 

140 

24 

,.42 

30 

6 

48 

o / 

162 

27 

39 

2 

38 

12 

31 

30 

292 

57' 

*47 

48 

52 

39 

0 

180 

230 

43 

22 

55 

47 

15 

0 

85 

30 

53 

7 

38 . 

30 

0 

198 

73 

47 

43 

13 

21 

58 

30 

238 

3 

58 

26 

24 

21 

0 \ 

216 

276 

52 

3 

30 

56 

42 

0 

30 

37 

3 

45 

10 

12 

0 

- 234 

119 

56 

23 

48 

31 

25 

30 

183 

10 

9 

3 

56 

3 

0 

252 

323 

0 

44 

6 

6 

9 

0 

335 

43 

14 

22 

41 

54 

0 

270 

166 

5 

4 

23 

40 

52 

30 

128 

16 

19 

41 

27 

45 

0 

288 

9 

9 

24 

41 

15 

36 

0 

280 

49 

25 

0 

13 

36 

0 

306 

212 

13 

44 

58 

50 

19 

30 

73 

22 

30 

18 

59 

27 

0 

324 

55 

18 

5 

16 

25 

3 

0 

225 

55 

35 

37 

45 

18 

0 

342 

258 

22 

25 

33 

59 

46 

30 

18 

28 

40 

56 

31 

9 

0 

360 

101 

26 

45 

51 

34 

30 

0 

171 

1 

46 

15 

17 

0 

0 

378 

304 

31 

6 

9 

9 

13 

30 

323 

34 

51 

34 

2 

51 

0 

396 

147 

35 

26 

26 

43 

57- 

0 

116 

7 

56 

52 

48 

42 

0 

414 

350 

39 

46 

44 

18 

40 

30 

268 

41 

2 

11 

34 

33 

0 

432 

193 

44 

7 

1 

53 

24 

0 

61 

14 

7 

30 

20 

24 

0 

450 

36 

48 

27 

19 

28 

7 

30 

213 

47 

12 

49 

6 

15 

0 

468 

239 

52 

47 

37 

2 

51 

0 

6 

20 

18 

7 

52 

6 

0 

486 

82 

57 

7 

54 

37 

34 

30 

158 

53 

23 

26 

37 

57 

0 

504 

286 

1 

28 

12 

12 

18 

0 

311 

26 

28 

45 

23 

48 

0 

522 

129 

5 

48 

29 

47 

1 

30 

103 

59 

34 

4 

9 

39 

0 

540 

332 

10 

8 

47 

21 

45 

0 

256 

32 

39 

22 

55 

30 

0 

558 

175 

14 

29 

4 

56 

28 

30 

49 

5 

44 

41 

41 

21 

0 

576 

18 

18 

49 

22 

31 

12 

0 

201 

38 

50 

0 

27 

12 

0 

594 

221 

23 

9 

40 

5 

55 

30 

354 

11 

55 

19 

13 

3 

0 

612 

64 

27 

29 

57 

40 

39 

0 

146 

45 

0 

37 

58 

54 

0 

630 

267 

31 

50 

15 

15 

22 

30 

299 

18 

5 

56 

44 

45 

0 

648 

110 

36 

10 

32 

50 

6 

0 

91 

51 

11 

15 

30 

36 

0 

666 

313 

40 

30 

50 

24 

49 

30 

244 

24 

16 

34 

16 

27 

0 

684 

156 

44 

51 

7 

59 

33 

0 

36 

57 

21 . 

-53, 

2 

18 

0 

*02 

359 

49 

11 

25 

34 

16 

30 

189 

30 

27 

11 

48 

9 

b 

720 

202 

53 

31 

43 

9 

0 

0 

342 

3 

32 

30 

34 

0 

0 

.738 

45 

57 

52 

0 

43 

43 

30 

134. 

36 

37 

49 

19 

51 

0 

756 

249 

2 

12 

18 

18 

27 

0 

287 

9 

43 

8 

5 

42 

0 

b 

774 

92 

6 

32 

35 

53 

10 

30 

79 

42 

48 

26 

51. 

33 

792. 

295 

10 

52 

53 

27 

54 

0 

232 

15 

53 

45 

37 

24 

b 

810 

138 

15 

13 

11 

2 

37 

30 

24 

48 

59 

4 

23 

15 

0 



THE ALMAGEST, IX 




Mars, Continued 


Singh 

yean 

o' 

Degrees in longitude 
i n m iy 

V 

VI 

0 

Degree i of anomaly 
i n iii nr 

V 

VI 

1 

191 

16 

54 

27 

38 

35 

45 

168 

28 

30 

17 

42 

32 

50 

2 

22 

33 

48 

55 

17 

11 

30 

336 

57 

0 

35 

25 

5 

40 

3 

213 

50 

43 

22 

55 

47 

15 

145 

25 

30 

53 

7 

38 

30 

4 

45 

7 

37 

50 

34 

23 

0 

313 

54 

1 

10 

50 

11 

20 

5 

236 

24 

32 

18 

12 

58 

45 

122 

22 

31 

28 

32 

44 

10 

6 

67 

41 

26 

45 

51 

34 

30 

290 

51 

1 

46 

15 

17 

0 

7 

258 

58 

21 

13 

30 

10 

15 

99 

19 

32 

3 

67 

49 

50 

8 

90 

15 

15 

41 

8 

46 

0 

267 

48 

2 

21 

40 

22 

40 

9 

281 

32 

10 

8 

47 

21 

45 

76 

16 

32 

39 

22 

55 

30 

10 

112 

49 

4 

36 

25 

57 

30 

244 

45 

2 

57 

5 

28 

20 

11 

304 

5 

59 

4 

4 

33 

15 

53 

13 

33 

14 

48 

1 

10 

12 

135 

22 

53 

31 

. 49 

9 

0 

221 

42 

3 

32 

30 

34 

0 

13 

326 

39 

47 

59 

21 

44 

45 

30 

10 

33 

50 

13 

6 

50 

14 

157 

56 

42 

27 

0 

20 

30 

198 

39 

4 

7 

55 

39 

40 

15 

349 

13 

36 

54 

38 

56 

15 

7 

7 

34 

25 

38 

12 

30 

16 

180 

30 

31 

22 

17 

32 

0 

175 

36 

4 

43 

20 

45 

20 

17 

11 

47 

25 

49 

56 

7 

45 

344 

4 

35 

1 

3 

18 

10 

18 

203 

4 

20 

17 

34 

43 

30 

152 

33 

5 

18 

45 

51 

0 


Hours 

0 

Degrees in longitude 

I II III IV 

V 

VI 

O 

Degrees of anomaly 
I n iii iv 

V 

VI 

1 

0 

1 

18 

36 

32 

14 

39 

0 

i 

9 

14 

10 

48 

22 

2 

0 

2 

37 

13 

4 

29 

18 

0 

2 

18 

28 

21 

36 

44 

3 

0 

3 

55 

49 

36 

43 

6 

0 

3 

27 

42 

32 

25 

7 

4 

0 

5 

14 

26 

8 

58 

35 

0 

4 

36 

56 

43 

13 

29 

5 

0 

6 

33 

2 

41 

13 

14 

0 

5 

46 

10 

54 

1 

52 

6 

0 

7 

51 

39 

13 

27 

53 

0 

6 

55 

25 

4 

50 

14 

7 

0 

9 

10 

15 

45 

42 

32 

0 

8 

4 

39 

15 

38 

36 

8 

0 

10 

28 

52 

17 

57 

11 

0 

9 

13 

53 

26 

26 

59 

9 

0 

11 

47 

28 

50 

11 

49 

0 

10 

23 

7 

37 

15 

21 

10 

0 

13 

6 

5 

22 

26 

28 

0 

11 

32 

21 

48 

3 

44 

11 

0 

14 

24 

41 

54 

41 

7 

0 

12 

41 

35 

58 

52 

•6 

12 

0 

15 

43 

18 

26 

55 

46 

0 

13 

50 

50 

9 

40 

29 

13 

0 

17 

1 

54 

59 

10 

25 

0 

15 

0 

4 

20 

28 

51 

14 

0 

18 

20 

31 

31 

25 

4 

a 

16 

9 

18 

31 

17 

<13 

15 

0 

19 

39 

8 

3 

39 

43 

0 

17 

18 

32 

42 

5 

36 

16 

0 

20 

57 

44 

35 

54 

22 

0 

18 

27 

46 

52 

53 

58 

17 

0 

22 

16 

21 

8 

9 

0 

0 

19 

37 

1 

3 

42 

21 

18 

0 

23 

34 

57 

40 

23 

39 

0 

20 

46 

15 

14 

30 

43 

19 

0 

24 

53 

34 

12 

38 

18 

0 

21 

55 

29 

25 

19 

5 

20 

0 

26 

12 

10 

44 

52 

57 

0 

23 

4 

43 

36 

7 28 

21 

0 

27 

30 

47 

17 

7 

36 

0 

24 

13 

57 

46 

55 

50 

22 

0 

28 

49 

23 

49 

22 

15 

0 

25 

23 

11 

57 

44 

13 

023 

0 

30 

8 

0 

21 

36 

54 

0 

26 

32 

26 

8 

32 

35 

24 

0 

31 

26 

36 

53 

51 

33 

0 

27 

41 

40 

19 

20 

58 





PTOLEMY 


284 


Mars, Continued 


Months 


Degrees in longitude 


Degrees of anomaly 



0 

i 

ii 

iii 

IV 

V 

VI 

0 

i 

ii 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

30 

15 

43 

18 

26 

55 

46 

30 

13 

50 

50 

9 

40 

29 

0 

60 

31 

26 

36 

53 

51 

33 

0 

27 

41 

40 

19 

20 

58 

0 

00 

47 

9 

55 

20 

47 

19 

30 

41 

32 

30 

29 

1 

27 

0 

120 

62 

53 

13 

47 

43 

6 

0 

55 

23 

20 

38 

41 

56 

0 

150 

78 

36 

32 

14 

38 

52 

30 

69 

14 

10 

48 

22 

25 

0 

180 

94 

19 

50 

41 

34 

39 

0 

83 

5 

0 

58 

2 

54 

0 

210 

110 

3 

9 

8 

30 

25 

30 

96 

55 

51 

7 

43 

23 

0 

240 

125 

46 

27 

35 

26 

12 

0 

110 

46 

41 

17 

23 

52 

0 

270 

141 

29 

46 

2 

21 

58 

30 

124 

37, 

.81 

27 

4 

21 

0 

300 

157 

13 

4 

29 

17 

45 

0 

138 

28 

21 

36 

44 

50 

0 1 

330 

172 

56 

22 

56 

13 

31 

30 

152 

19 

11 

46 

25 

19 

0 

360 

188 

39 

41 

23 

9 

18 

0 

166 

10 

1 

56 

5 

48 

0 

Days 


Degrees in longitude 




Degrees of anomaly 




O 

i 

ii 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

0 

i 

ii 

hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

0 

31 

26 

36 

53 

51 

33 

0 

27 

41 

40 

19 

20 

58 

2 

1 

2 

53 

13 

47 

43 

6 

0 

55 

23 

20 

38 

41 

56 

3 

1 

34 

19 

50 

41 

34 

39 

1 

23 

5 

0 

58 

2 

54 

4 

2 

5 

46 

27 

35 

26 

12 

1 

50 

46 

41 

17 

23 

52 

5 

2 

37 

13 

4 

29 

17 

45 

2 

18 

28 

21 

36 

44 

50 

6 

3 

8 

39 

41 

23 

9 

18 

2 

46 

10 

1 

56 

5 

48 

7 

3 

40 

6 

18 

17 

0 

51 

3 

13 

51 

42 

15 

26 

46 

8 

4 

11 

32 

55 

10 

52 

24 

3 

41 

33 

22 

34 

47 

44 

9 

4 

42 

59 

32 

4 

43 

57 

4 

9 

15 

2 

54 

8 

42 

10 

5 

14 

26 

8 

58 

35 

30 

4 

36 

56 

43 

13 

29 

40 

11 

5 

45 

52 

45 

52 

27 

3 

5 

4 

38 

23 

32 

50 

38 

12 

6 

17 

19 

22 

46 

18 

36 

5 

32 

20 

3 

52 

11 

36 

13 

6 

48 

45 

59 

40 

10 

9 

6 

0 

1 

44 

11 

32 

34 

14 

7 

20 

12 

36 

34 

1 

42 

6 

27 

43 

24 

30 

53 

32 

15 

7 

51 

39 

13 

27 

53 

15 

6 

55 

25 

4 

50 

14 

30 

16 

8 

23 

5 

50 

21 

44 

48 

7 

23 

6 

45 

9 

35 

28 

17 

8 

54 

32 

27 

15 

36 

21 

7 

50 

48 

25 

28 

56 

26 

18 

9 

25 

59 

4 

9 

27 

54 

8 

18 

30 

5 

48 

17 

24 

19 

9 

57 

25 

41 

3 

19 

27 

8 

46 

11 

46 

7 

38 

22 

k » 

10 

28 

52 

17 

57 

11 

0 

9 

13 

53 

26 

26 

59 

20 

21 

11 

0 

18 

54 

51 

2 

33 

9 

41 

35 

6 

46 

20 

18 

22 

11 

31 

45 

31 

44 

54 

6 

10 

9 

16 

47 

5 

41 

16 

23 

12 

3 

12 

8 

38 

45 

39 

10 

36 

58 

27 

25 

2 

14 

24 

12 

34 

38 

45 

32 

37 

12 

11 

4 

40 

' 7 

44 

23 

12 

25 

13 

6 

5 

22 

26 

28 

45 

11 

32 

21 

48 

3 

44 

10 

26 

13 

37 

31 

59 

20 

20 

18 

12 

0 

3 

28 

23 

5 

8 

27 

14 

8 

58 

36 

14 

11 

51 

12 

27 

45 

8 

42 

26 

6 

28 

14 

40 

25 

13 

8 

3 

24 

12 

55 

26 

49 

1 

47 

4 

29 

15 

11 

51 

50 

1 

54 

57 

13 

23 

8 

29 

21 

8 

2 

30 

15 

43 

18 

26 

55 

46 

30 

13 

50 

50 

9 

40 

29 

0 







THE ALMAGEST, IX 286 

VENUS, Anomaly at epoch, 71°7' 

Longitude at epoch, Fishes Apogee at epoch, Bull Kfltf 

18 -i/ears Degrees in longitude Degrees of anomaly 

o i n in IV v YX o I II III IV v VI 
18 355 37 25 36 20 34 30 90 27 44 34 23 46 30 

36 351 14 51 12 41 9 0 180 55 29 8 47 33 0 

54 346 52 16 49 1 43 30 271 23 13 43 11 19 30 

72 342 29 42 25 22 18 0 1 50 58 17 35 6 0 

90 338 7 8 1 42 52 30 92 18 42 51 58 52 30 

108 333 44 33 38 3 27 0 182 46 27 26 22 39 0 

126 329 21 59 14 24 1 30 273 14 12 0 46 25 30 

144 324 59 24 50 44 36 0 3 41 56 35 10 12 0 

162 320 36 50 27 5 10 30 94 9 41 9 33 58 30 

180 316 14 16 3 25 45 0 184 37 25 43 57 45 0 

198 311 51 41 39 46 19 30 275 5 10 18 21 31 30 

216 307 29 7 16 6 54 0 5 32 54 52 45 18 0 

234 303 6 32 52 27 28 30 96 0 39 27 9 4 30 

252 298 43 58 28 48 3 0 186 28 24 1 32 51 0 

270 294 21 24 5 8 37 30 276 56 8 35 56 37 30 

288 289 58 49 41 29 12 0 7 23 53 10 20 24 0 

306 285 36 15 17 49 46 30 97 51 37 44 44 10 30 

324 281 13 40 54 10 21 0 188 19 22 19 7 57 0 

342 276 51 6 30 30 55 30 278 47 6 53 31 43 30 

360 272 28 32 6 51 30 0 9 14 51 27 55 30 0 

378 268 5 57 43 12 4 30 99 42 36 2 19 16 30 

396 263 43 23 19 32 39 0 190 10 20 36 43 3 0 

414 259 20 48 55 53 13 30 280 38 5 11 6 49 30 

432 254 58 14 32 13 48 0 11 5 49 45 30 36 0 

450 250 35 40 8 34 22 30 101 33 34 19 54 22 30 

468 246 13 5 44 54 57 0 192 1 18 54 18 9 0 

486 241 50 31 21 15 31 30 282 29 3 28 41 55 30 

504 237 27 56 57 36 6 0 12 56 48 3 5 42 0 

522 233 5 22 33 56 40 30 103 24 32 37 29 28 30 

540 228 42 48 10 17 15 0 193 52 17 11 53 15 0 

558 224 20 13 46 37 49 30 284 20 1 46 17 1 30 

576 219 57 39 22 58 24 0 14 47 46 20 40 48 0 

594 215 35 4 59 18 58 30 105 15 30 55 4 34 30 

612 211 12 30 35 39 33 0 195 43 15 29 28 21 0 

630 206 49 56 12 0 7 30 286 11 0 3 52 7 30 

648 202 27 21 48 20 42 0 16 38 44 38 15 54 0 

666 198 4 47 24 41 16 30 107 6 29 12 39 40 30 

684 193 42 13 1 1 51 0 197 34 13 47 3 27 0 

702 189 19 38 37 22 25 30 288 1 58 21 27 13 30 

720 184 57 4 13 43 0 0 18 29 42 55 51 0 0 

738 180 34 29 50 3 34 30 108 57 27 30 14 46 30 

756 176 11 55 26 24 9 0 199 25 12 4 38 33 0 

774 171 49 21 2 44 43 30 289 52 56 39 2 19 30 

792 167 26 46 39 5 18 0 20 20 41 13 26 6 0 

810 163 12 15 25 52 30 110 48 25 47 49 52 30 




286 


prouaor 


Venus, Continued . > * 

Single 

years Degrees in longitude Degrees of anomaly 

o i n in rv v vi o . i ii hi iv v vi 

1 359 45 24 45 21 8 35 225 1 32 28 34 39 15 

2 359 30 49 30 42 17 10 90 3 4 57 9 18 30 

3 359 16 14 16 3 25 45 315 4 37 25 43 57 45 

4 359 1 39 1 24 34 20 180 6 9 54 18 37 0 

5 358 47 3 46 45 42 55 45 7 42 22, 53 16 15 

6 358 32 28 32 6 51 30 270 9 14 51 27 55 30 

7 358 17 53 17 28 0 5 135 10 47 20 2 34 45 

8 358 3 18 2 49 8 40 0 12 19 48 37 14 0 , 

9 357 48 42 48 10 17 15 225 13 ' * 52 17 11 53 15 

10 357 34 7 33 31 25 50 90 15 24 45 46 32 30 ' 

11 357 19 32 18 52 34 25 315 16 57 14 21 11 45 

12 357 4 57 4 13 43 0 180 18 29 42 55 51 0 

13 356 50 21 49 34 51 35 45 20 2 11 30 30 15 

14 356 35 46 34 56 0 10 270 21 34 40 5 9 30 

15 356 21 11 20 17 8 45 135 23 7 8 39 48 45 

16 356 6 36 5 38 17 20 0 24 39 37 14 28 0 

17 355 52 0 50 59 25 55 225 26 12 5 49 7 15 

18 355 37 25 36 20 34 30 90 27 44 34 23 46 30 

Hours Degrees in longitude Degrees of anomaly 

o i ii hi rv v vi o i ii hi iv v vi 

1 0 2 27 50 43 3 1 0 1 32 28 34 42 58 

2 0 4 55 41 26 6 2 0 3 4 57 9 25 57 

3 0 7 23 32 9 9 3 0 4 37 25 44 8 56 

4 0 9 51 22 52 12 5 0 6 9 54 18 51 54 

5 0 12 19 13 35 15 6 0 7 42 22 53 34 53 

6 0 14 47 4 18 18 7 0 9 14 51 28 17 52 

7 0 17 14 55 1 21 9 0 10 47 20 3 0 50 

8 0 19 42 45 44 24 10 0 12 19 48 37 43 49 

9 0 22 10 36 26 26 11 0 13 52 17 12 26 48 

10 0 24 38 27 10 30 12 0 15 24 45 47 9 46 

11 0 27 6 17 53 33 14 0 16 57 14 21 52 45 

12 0 29 34 8 36 36 15 0 IS 29 42 56 35 44 

13 0 32 1 59 19 39 16 0 20 2 11 31 18 42 

14 0 34 29 50 2 42 18 0 21 34 40 6 1 41 

15 0 36 57 40 45 45 19 0 23 7 8 40 44 40 

16 0 39 25 31 28 48 20 0 24 39 37 15 27 38 

17 0 41 53 22 11 51 21 0 26 12 5 50 10 37 

18 0 44 21 12 54 54 23 0 27 44 34 24 53 36 

19 0 46 49 3 37 57 24 0 29 17 2 59 36 34 

20 0 49 16 54 21 0 25 0 30 49 31 34 19 33 

21 0 51 44 45 4 3 27 0 32 22 0 9 2 32 

22 0 54 12 35 47 6 28 0 33 54 28 43 45 30 

23 0 56 40 26 30 9 29 0 35 26 57 18 28 29 

>94 0 59 8 1? 13 12 31 0 36 1 59 25 53 11 28 








THE ALMAGEST, IX tfZ 

Venus, Continued 

Months | Degrees in longitude Degrees of anomaly 



0 1 

I 

n 

in 

XV 

V 

VI 

0 

i 

u 

III 

IV 

V 

vs 

30 

29 

34 

8 

36 

36 

15 

30 

18 

29 

42 

56 

35 

44 

0 

60 

59 

8 

17 

13 

12 

31 

0 

36 

59 

25 

53 

11 

28 

0 

90 

88 

42 . 

25 

49 

48 

46 

30 

55 

29 

8 

49 

47 

12 

0 

120 

118 

16 

34 

26 

25 

2 

0 

73 

58 

51 

46 

22 

56 

0 

150 

147 

50 

43 

3 

1 

17 

30 

92 

28 

34 

42 

58 

40 

0 

180 

177 

24 

51 

39 

37 

33 

0 

110 

58 

17 

39 

34 

24 

0 

210 

206 

59 

0 

16 

13 

48 

30 

129 

28 

0 

36 

10 

8 

0 

240 

236 

33 

8 

52 

50 

4 

0 

147 

57 

43 

32 

45 

52 

0 

270 

266 

7 

17 

29 

26 

19 

30 

166 

27 

26 

29 

21 

36 

0 

300 

295 

41 

26 

6 

2 

35 

'0 

184 

57 

9 

25 

57 

20 

0 

330 

325 

15 

34 

42 

38 

50 

30 

203 

26 

52 

22 

33 

4 

0 

360 

354 

49 

43 

19 

15 

6 

0 

221 

56 

35 

19 

8 

48 

0 


Degrees in longitude Degrees of anomaly 


Days 

0 

i 

ii 

iii 

IV 

V 

VI 

0 

i 

n 

hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

0 

59 

8 

17 

13 

12 

31 

0 

36 

59 

25 

53 

11 

28 

2 

1 

58 

16 

34 

26 

25 

2 

1 

13 

58 

51 

46 

22 

56 

3 

2 

57 

24 

51 

39 

37 

33 

1 

50 

58 

17 

39 

34 

24 

4 

3 

56 

33 

8 

52 

50 

4 

2 

27 

57 

43 

32 

45 

52 

5 

4 

55 

41 

26 

6 

2 

35 

3 

4 

57 

9 

25 

57 

20 

6 

5 

54 

49 

43 

19 

15 

6 

3 

41 

56 

35 

19 

8 

48 

7 

6 

53 

58 

0 

32 

27 

37 

4 

IS 

56 

1 

12 

20 

16 

8 

7 

53 

6 

17 

45 

40 

8 

4 

55 

55 

27 

5 

31 

44 

9 

8 

52 

14 

34 

58 

52 

39 

5 

32 

54 

52 

58 

43 

12 

10 

9 

51 

22 

52 

12 

5 

10 

6 

9 

54 

18 

51 

54 

40 

11 

10 

50 

31 

9 

25 

17 

41 

6 

46 

53 

44 

45 

6 

8 

12 

11 

49 

39 

26 

38 

30 

12 

7 

23 

53 

10 

38 

17 

36 

13 

12 

48 

47 

43 

51 

42 

43 

8 

0 

52 

36 

31 

29 

4 

14 

13 

47 

56 

1 

4 

55 

14 

8 

37 

52 

2 

24 

40 

32 

15 

14 

47 

4 

18 

18 

7 

45 

9 

14 

51 

28 

17 

52 

0 

16 

15 

46 

12 

35 

31 

20 

16 

9 

51 

50 

54 

11 

3 

28 

17 

16 

45 

20 

52 

44 

32 

47 

10 

28 

50 

20 

4 

14 

56 

18 

17 

44 

29 

9 

57 

45 

18 

11 

5 

49 

45 

57 

26 

24 

19 

18 

43 

37 

27 

10 

57 

49 

11 

42 

49 

11 

50 

37 

52 

20 

19 

42 

45 

44 

24 

10 

20 

12 

19 

48 

37 

43 

49 

20 

21 . 

20 

41 

54 

1 

37 

22 

51 

12 

56 

48 

3 

37 

0 

48 

22 

21 

41 

2 

18 

50 

35 

22 

13 

33 

47 

29 

30 

12 

16 

23, 

23 

40 

1 

36 

3 

47 

53 

14 

10 

46 

55 

23 

23 

44 

24 

23 

39 

18 

53 

17 

0 

24 

14 

47 

46 

21 

16 

35 

12 

25 

24 

38 

27 

10 

30 

12 

55 

15 

24 

45 

47 

9 

46 

40 

26 

25 

37 

35 

27 

43 

25 

26 

16 

1 

45 

13 

2 

58 

8 

27, 

26 

36 

43 

44 

56 

CO 

57 

16 

38 

44 

38 

56 

9 

36 


28' 27 36 52 2 9 50 28 17 15 44 4 49 21 4 

29 28 35 0 19 23 2 59 17 52 43 30 42 32 32 

29 34 8 36 36 15 30 18 29 42 & 35 44 0 
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PTOLEMY 


MERCURY, Anomaly at epoch, 21°55' 


Longitude at epoch, Fishes (PJfi 


18*years 

0 

Degrees in longitude 

I II III IV 

V 

18 

355 

37 

25 

36 

20 

34 

36 

351 

14 

51 

12 

41 

9 

54 

346 

52 

16 

49 

1 

43 

72 

342 

29 

42 

25 

22 

18 

90 

338 

7 

8 

1 

42 

52 

108 

333 

44 

33 

38 

3 

27 

126 

329 

21 

59 

14 

24 

1 

144 

324 

59 

24 

50 

44 

36 

162 

320 

36 

50 

27 

5 

10 

180 

316 

14 

16 

3 

25 

45 

198 

311 

51 

41 

39 

46 

19 

216 

307 

29 

7 

16 

6 

54 

234 

303 

6 

32 

52 

27 

28 

252 

298 

43 

58 

28 

48 

3 

270 

294 

21 

24 

5 

8 

37 

288 

289 

58 

49 

41 

29 

12 

306 

285 

36 

15 

17 

49 

46 

324 

281 

13 

40 

54 

10 

21 

342 

276 

51 

6 

30 

30 

55 

360 

272 

28 

32 

6 

51 

30 

378 

268 

5 

57 

43 

12 

4 

396 

263 

43 

23 

19 

32 

39 

414 

259 

20 

48 

55 

53 

13 

432 

254 

58 

14 

32 

13 

48 

450 

250 

35 

40 

8 

34 

22 

468 

246 

13 

5 

44 

54 

57 

486 

241 

50 

31 

21 

15 

31 

504 

237 

27 

56 

57 

36 

6 

522 

233 

5 

22 

33 

56 

40 

540 

228 

42 

48 

10 

17 

15 

558 

224 

20 

13 

46 

37 

49 

576 

219 

57 

39 

22 

58 

24 

594 

215 

35 

4 

59 

18 

58 

612 

211 

12 

30 

35 

39 

33 

630 

206 

49 

56 

12 

0 

7 

648 

202 

27 

21 

48 

20 

42 

666 

198 

4 

47 

24 

41 

16 

684 

193 

42 

13 

1 

1 

51 

702 

189 

19 

38 

37 

22 

25 

720 

184 

57 

4 

13 

43 

0 

738 

180 

34 

29 

50 

3 

34 

756 

176 

11 

55 

26 

24 

9 

774 

171 

49 

21 

2 

44 

43 

792 

167 

26 

46 

39 

5 

18 

810 

163 

4 

12 

15 

25 

52 


Apogee at epoch, Balance l°tO 
Degrees of anomaly 


VI 

0 

i 

n 

iii 

IV 

V 

VI 

30 

251 

0 

45 

45 

53 

45 

0 

0 

142 

1 

31 

31 

47 

30 

0 

30 

33 

2 

17 

17 

41 
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5. Pruliminabibs dr tbs Hypotheses or The Wvm .FaAirarrs 

Now, the relation of the anomalies to the longitudinal passage of the five 
planets follows the exposition of these mean movements, And we have attempted 
a general outline of it in the following way. 

For, as we said, the very simple movements together sufficient for the problem 
in hand are two: one effected by circles eccentric to the ecliptic, and the other 
by circles concentric with the ecliptic but bearing epicycles. And likewise also 
the apparent anomalies for each star considered singly are two: one observed 
with respect to the parts of the zodiac and the other with respect to the con- 
figurations of the sun. In the case of this latter anomaly, we find, from different 
configurations observed in contiguity and in the same parts of the zodiac, that, 
for the five planets, the time from the greatest movement to the mean move- 
ment is always longer than from the mean to the least. And such a property 
(cbpirraiia) cannot follow from the hypothesis of eccentricity, but its contrary 
follows, because the greatest passage is always effected at the perigee, and in 
both hypotheses the arc from the perigee to the point of mean passage is less 
than that from this point to the apogee. But it can occur in the hypothesis of epi- 
cycles when the greatest passage is not effected at the perigee as in the case of 
the moon, but at the apogee — that is, when the star, starting from the apogee, 
moves not westward ’as the moon, but eastward in the opposite direction. And 
so we suppose this anomaly to be produced by epicycles. 

But in the case of the anomaly observed with respect to the parts of the zodi- 
ac, we find, by means of the arcs of the zodiac taken at the same phases or con- 
figurations, that, on the contrary, the time from the least movement to the 
mean is always greater than the time from the mean movement to the greatest. 
But this property can follow from either hypothesis, and at the beginning of the 
composition of the sun [iii, 3] we showed how they were alike in this. But since 
it is more proper to the eccentric hypothesis, we suppose this anomaly is effected 
according to it, and also because the other anomaly is peculiar to the epicyclio 
hypothesis. 

But immediately on applying the particular positions observed to the courses 
constructed from the combination of both hypotheses and continually examin- 
ing them together, we find things cannot proceed so simply: (1) The planes in 
which we describe the eccentric circles are not immobile, so that the straight line 
through both their centres and the ecliptic's centre, along which the apogees and 
perigees are sighted, always remains at the same angular distances from the 
tropic and equinoctial points. (2) The epicycles do not have iheir centres borne 
on the eccentric circles whose centres are those with respect to which the epicy- 
cles’ centres revolve in a regular eastward motion and eut off equal angles in 
equal times. But (1) the eccentrics’ apogees make a slight regular shift east- 
ward from Ihe tropic points around the ecliptic’s centre and nearly as much for 
each planet as the sphere of the fixed stars is found to make— that is, one degree 
in a hundred years, as far as one can detect from present data. And (2) the epi- 
cycles’ centres are borne on circles equal to the eccentrics effecting the anomaly, 
but described about other centres. And these other centres, in the case of all 
except Mercury, bisect the straight lines between the centres of the eccentrics 
effecting the anomaly and the centre of the ecliptic. 1 But in theoase of Mercury 

« , ‘These three points — the centre of the equant, theoentreof the deferent,- and the centre 
of the ecliptic — with the deferent’s centre midway between the other two, by means of the 
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alone, this other centre is the same distanoe from the centre revolving it [centre 
of equant] as this centre revolving it is in turn from the centre effecting the a- 
nomaly on the side of the apogee, and as this last centre effecting the anomaly 
is in turn from the centre placed at the eye. For, in the case of that star alone as 
also with the moon, we find the eccentric circle revolved by the aforesaid centre, 
contrariwise to the epicycle, back westward one revolution in a year’s time, 
since it appears to be twice perigee in one revolution, just as the moon is also 
twice so in one month’s time. 

6. On the Mode and Difference of these Hypotheses 

The mode of the hypotheses just derived would be more easy to understand 
in this way: 

In the case of the hypothesis of all the planets except Mercury, first let ther 
be conceived the eccentric circle ABC about the centre D, and the diamete^ 
ADC through D and the centre of the eclip- 
tic. And on this diameter let E be made the 
centre of the ecliptic, the point A the apogee, 
and C the perigee. And let DE be bisected at 
F; and with F as centre and DA as radius, let 
circle GHK be drawn, equal of course to cir- 
cle ABC. And with H as centre let the epi- 
cycle LM be drawn, and let the straight line 
JjHMD be joined. 

Then first we suppose the plane of the ec- 
centric circles to be inclined to that of the 
ecliptic, and again the plane of the epicycle 
to that of the eccentric, because of the lati- 
tudinal passage of the stars to be demon- 
strated by us hereafter. But to make things 
easy as far as the longitudinal passages are 
concerned, we suppose that they are all con- 
ceived in the one plane of the ecliptic, since 
there will be no appreciable difference in longitude resulting from such inclinar 
tions as will be found for each of the stars. 

Then we say that the whole plane revolves eastward in the direction of the 
signs about centre E, moving the apogees and perigees one degree in a hundred 
years; that the epicycle’s diameter LHM in turn is revolved regularly by centre 
D eastward in the direction of the signs at the rate of the star’s longitudinal re- 
turn; and that at the same time it revolves the points of the epicycle L and M, 
its centre H always borne on the eccentric GHK, and the star itself. And the 
star in turn moves on the epicycle LM, regularly with respect to die diameter 
always pointing to centre D, and makes its returns at the rate of the mean cycle 

Copemican transformation, come to represent the two foci and the centre of the Keplerian 
ellipse with exactly the same ratios preserved. 

It is to be remarked that this broadening of the principle of celestial mechanics to allow an 
epicycle’s centre to move regularly about a point other than the centre of ite deferent was for 
Copernicus the major scandal of the Ptolemaic system and one which his own allowed hjm to 
remove only at the expense of the appearances, as Kepler well saw. 

All this is explained in more detail in the first note of Book XII and in Appendix B to this 
wank. 
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of the anomaly with respect to the sun, moving eastward in the order of the signs 
at the apogee L. 

And we could visualize the characteristic property of the hypothesis of Mer- 
cury in this way. 

For let there be the eccentric circle of anomaly ABC about centre D, and the 

diameter ADEC through D, the eclip- 
tic’s centre E, and the apogee A. And let 
DF be taken on AC in the direction of 
the apogee A and equal to DE. 

Then, other things remaining the same 
(that is, the whole plane shifting the apo- 
gee eastward about E as a centre the 
same amount as for the other stars, and 
the epicycle being revolved regularly 
eastward about D as centre by the 
straight line DB, and again the star mov- 
ing on the epicycle in the same way as 
the others), here the centre of the other 
eccentric, equal to the first and on which 
the epicycle’s centre will always lie, will 
be revolved by the straight line FGH 
about point F contrariwise to the epicy- 
cle — that is, westward in the direction opposite to the signs — regularly and at 
the same speed as the epicycle, so that each of the straight lines DB and FGH, in 
one year’s time, is restored once with respect to the points of the ecliptic, and 
twice with respect to each other. And this centre of the other eccentric will al- 
ways be a distance from the point F equal to either of the straight lines ED or 
DF (for instance, FG) so that the little circle described by its movement west- 
ward, with F as centre and FG as radius, is always bounded by the centre of the 
first eccentric which remains fixed; and the moving eccentric is described in 
every case with G as centre and with radius GH, equal to DA, as for instance 
here HK, and the epicycle always has its centre on it, as here at point K. 

We can follow the suppositions even more precisely from the demonstrations 
we are to give of the magnitudes for each planet. In these demonstrations the 
motives for formulating the hypotheses will somehow show up in clearer outline. 

Yet one must premise that, since the longitudinal cycles do not make their re- 
turns with the points of the zodiac and with the apogees or perigees of the eccen- 
tric circles, because of their shift, therefore the longitudinal movements set out 
by us in the foregoing manner do not contain returns considered with respect 
to the apogees of the eccentrics but returns that are relative to the tropic and 
equinoctial points in accordance with our year. 

Then it must be shown first that, also according to these hypotheses, when- 
ever the mean longitudinal position of the star is equidistant from the apogees 
and perigees in either direction, the difference of zodiacal anomaly is equal for 
either distance, and also the greatest elongation on the epicycle on the corre- 
sponding side of the mean position. 

For about centre E and diameter AEC, let there be the eccentric circle ABC 
on which the epicycle’s centre is borne. On this diameter let F be taken as the 
echptic’s oentre, and Gas the centre of the eocentric making the anomaly-Hhat 
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»,4he centre around which we say the epicycle’s mean passage is regularly 
effected. And let the straight lines BGH and DGK be drawn through, both the 
same angular distance from the apogee A, so that angles' AGB and AGD are 
equal. And let epicycles be described 
about points B and D, and let straight 
lines BF and BD be joined, and from F 
the eye-point let the Straight lines FL 
and FM be drawn tangent to the epicy- 
cles on the corresponding sides. 

I say that angle FBG of the difference 
of zodiacal anomaly iA equal to angle 
GDF; and that angle BFL, the greatest 
elongation on the epicycle* is likewise 
equal to arigle DFM. Por in this way the 
magnitudes of the elongations resulting 
from Hie combination of the eccentric 
and of the greatest elongations from Hie 
mean position will also be equal. 

Then lot the straight lines BL and DM 
be drawn from B and D perpendicular 

to FL and FM, and straight lines EN and EX from E perpendicular to BH and 
DK. Since • 

angle XGE = angle NGE, 

and Hie Angles at N and X are right, and EG is common to the equiangular tri- 
angles, therefore 

NG=XG, 

' EN=EX. 

Therefore BH and DK are chords equidistant from the centre E; therefore they 
arC equal and thdr halves also. And so, by subtraction, 

BG±DG. 

But GF is coquhon, and 

( angle BGF = angle DGF, 

and are within equal sides; therefore also 

base BF= base DF y 

"... angle G£F~augle DGF. 

And also, as radii of the epicycles, 

»... BL^DMy 

and the angles at L and M are right; therefore also 

angle BFL “angle DFM. 

Whichthings it vtos required toprove. 

>..• Then again, for, the hypothesis of Mercury, let there be the diameter ABC 
through tie circles’ centres and apogee.; And let A be supposed the centre of the 
ecliptic;# fcheoentre of theeccentrie effecting the anomaly, and C Hie point 
about which moves the centre of the eccentric bearing the epicycle. Andagain 
tst the sthugbt lines BD+hdBE of Hie epicycle’s regular eastward motion be 
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equal, and BD parallel to: CF; 
and BE to CO. And let the 
centres ,ofi;the«eoee»tric9 M 
taken on CF and CO, and let 
them be H and K. And letlthe 
eccentrics described about 
these centres, eCcentMcebearr 
v ing the epicycles, pass through 
the points D and E. Again, 

. with equal epicycles described 
about points D and E, letithe 
, straight lines AD and AE be 
joined, and let the straight 
lines AL and AM be drawn 
tangent to the corresponding 
sides of the epicycles. 

Then it must be proved that the angle of zodiacal anomaly ADB is equal to 
angle AEB; and that the angle of greatest elongation for the epicycle DAL is 
equal to angle EAM. 

For let the straight lines BH, BK, HD, and KE be joined; and let CN and 
CX be drawn from C perpendicular to BD and BE; and DF and EO freon D and 
E perpendicular to CF and CO; and DL and EM perpendicular to AL and AM. 
Since then 

angle CBN =* angle CBX, 

and the angles at N and X are right, and the straight line CB is common, there* 
fore 

CN^CX, 

that is 



DF- EO • 


But also 

HD~ KE, 1 

and the angles at F and 0 are right. And so 

angle DHF* angle EKG; 

and 

angle CHB=mgle CKB, 

because it is supposed 

HC**CK } 

‘For, aa below, 

' HB'az KB, 

and as radii of the same moving eccentric 

UEpcKD. 

And by hypothesis 

' angle DBC — angle BBC; 
and, 'rince by hypothesis ' 

are HI scare ZK, . 

therefore . 

■ ... ■ , angl aHBCixiDfrKBG, 

and bv addition .• 

. a agle DBZ =« angle EBZ. 

HcBoe,hr congruent trianglte DKBmd BHB r , • > 

HD = KE. 


. it 
■■ It 

i 

' • 0 ii 
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CB is common, and 

angle HCB= angle KCB. 

And so also, by subtraction, 

angle BHD - angle BKE, 
and 

base J3D=base BE. 

But again BA is also common, and 

angle DBA * angle EBA. 

And so 

base AD = base AE, 
and 

angle ADB = angle AEB * 

And in the same way, since ' * 

DL=EM, 

and the angles at L and M are right, therefore also 

angle DA L = angle EAM. 

Which things it was required to prove. 1 

7. Demonstration op Mercury’s Apogee and of its Shift 

With this theory established, we first took this way of finding the wherea- 
bouts on the ecliptic of Mercury’s apogee. For we examined the observations of 
the greatest elongations in which the morning positions of the star were equal 
to the evening ones in their angular distance from the mean position of the sun. 
When these had been found, it followed from what we have shown that the 
point midway between the two positions included the eccentric's apogee. 

Then we took some observations for this purpose, few because such combina- 
tions are seldom met with, but capable of showing up the subject in hand. Here 
are the more recent of them. 

For in the year 16 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Phamenoth 16-17 in the eve- 
ning, we observed Mercury, by the manipulation of the astrolabe, at its greatest 
elongation from the sun’s mean position. And then, being sighted with the 
bright star of the Hyades [Aldebaran], it appeared to be 1® within the Fishes. 
But at that time the mean position of the sun (9+J4+M)® within the Water 
Bearer. Therefore the greatest evening elongation from the mean position was 
21 *®. 

And in the year 18 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Epiphi 18-19 at dawn, Mercury 
was at its greatest elongation, appeared very slight and dim, was sighted with 
the bright star of the Hyades [Aldebaran], and appeared to be (18+*+*)® 
within the Bull. But at that time the mean sun was 10® within the Twins. And 
therefore at that time the greatest morning elongation from the mean position 
was equally 21*®. And so, since in one observation the star’s mean position was 
(9 +$4+%)° within the Water Bearer, and in the other 10® within the Twins, 
and since the point on the ecliptic midway between them is (10—*)° within 

’In other words, Ptolemy has proved that if the epicycle’s centre is equidistant on either 
side from the apogee, then the angles are equal. It cannot be proved in the case of the hy- 
potheses of Mercury that the converse is true, since as we shall see later Mercury has two 
perigees and, therefore, there are other points of symmetry. Ptolemy, however, 'ttfU use the 
converse as true for his observations. This is possible because he knows about where the 
apogee of the eccentric lies and, within a limited range on either aide of that approximate 
point, the converse is true. 
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the Ram, the diameter through the apogee would be in that position at that 
time; 

Again, in the year 1 of Antonine, Egyptian wise Epiphi 20-21 in the evening, 
with the astrolabe we observed Mercury at its greatest elongation from the 
sun’s mean position. Being sighted at that time with the star of the Lion’s heart 
[Regulus], it appeared to be 7° within the Crab. But at that time the mean sun 
was 10^£° within the Twins. Therefore the greatest evening el on ga ti on from the 
mean position was 26J^°. 

And likewise also in the year 4 of Antonine, Egyptianwise Phamenoth 18-19 
at dawn, Mercury was again at its greatest elongation, was sighted with the 
star called Antares, and appeared to be 13J^° within the Goat, while the mean 
sun was 10° within the Water Bearer. And therefore at that time the greatest 
morning elongation from the mean position was likewise 26}4°- And so, since 
at one of the observations the mean position of the star was 1(%° within the 
Twins, and at the other 10° within the Water Bearer, therefore the point of the 
ecliptic midway between them is 10J£° within the Balance, and at that time 
the diameter through the apogee would be in that position. 

From these observations, then, we find the apogee falling very nearly 10° 
within the Ram or the Balance; and from the old observations of the greatest 
elongations, about 6° within the same signs, just as one would calculate it to be. 

For in the year 23 according to Dionysius, Hydron 29 in the morning, Mer- 
cury was three moon’s to the north of the brightest star in the Goat’s tail. But 
this fixed star was then, according to our starting points (that is, the tropic and 
equinoctial points), 22J^° within the Goat, the same evidently as Mercury. And 
it is evident the mean sun was 18J^° within the Water Bearer; for that time was 
the year 486 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Choiak 17-18 at dawn. Therefore, 
the greatest morning elongation from the mean position was (25 +%+%)“. 

We did not find a greatest evening elongation exactly equal to this one in any 
of the observations that have come down to us, but from two of them we cal- 
culated one very nearly equal in the following manner. 

For in the same year 23 according to Dionysius, Tauron 4 in the evening, 
Mercury was three moons beyond the straight line through the horns of the 
Bull, and seemed to be passing more than three moons south of the common 
star. 1 And so again, according to our starting points, it was 23%° within the 
Bull. And that was again the year 486 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Phamenoth 
30-Pharmouthi 1 in the evening, when the mean sun was 29%° within the Ram. 
Therefore, the greatest evening elongation from the mean position was 24J^°. 

In the year 28 according to Dionysius, Didymon 7 in the evening, Mercury 
was. in a straight line with the heads of the Twins, and was to the south of the 
southern one by a third part of a moon less than double the distance between 
the heads. And so again at that time Mercury was, according to our starting 
points, 29J^° within the Twins. And that was the year 491 erf Nabonassar; 
Egyptianwise Pharmouthi 5-6 in the evening, at which time the mean sun was 
(2+H+H) 0 within the Twins. And therefore the elongation itself was 26J^°. 

Since, when the mew position was 29)4° within the Ram, the greatest elonga- 
tion was 24)4°, and, when the mean position was (2+H+%)° within the Twins, 
the elongation was 263^°, and since the greatest morning elongation whose cor- 

1 The star described in the Catalogue of the Stan as “the star at the tip of the northern 
ham, the same as the star in the Charioteer’s right foot’’ 
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respondent we sought was (25+34+'34)°> *® extracted from the difference of 
the two observations just reported, where the mean position would have tube 
in order for the greatest; evening elongation *o;be (25+34+^4)^ For, the dif- 
ference between the two mean positions comes to 3334° and between the great- 
est elongations to 234°, so that very nearly 24° corresponds to the Indifference 
between (25+34+34)° and 24J4°. If we add these 24°to tile 2934° within the 
Run, we shall have the mean position where the greatest evening elongation will 
be equal to the greatest morning elongation of (25+34+34 )°j and that will be 
2334° within the Bull. And the point midway between 18%° within the Water 
Bearer and 23J4° within the Bull is about (fl +34+34)° within- the Ram. 

Again, in the year 24 according to Dionysius, Leonton 28 in the evening, 
Mercury was west of Spica, according to Hipparchus’ calculations, by little 
more than 3°. And so it was then 19J4° within the Virgin according to our start* 
ing points. And that was the year 486 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Payni 30 m 
the evening, at which time the mean sun was (27+^4+34) ? within the Lion. 
Therefore, the greatest evening elongation from the mean position was 21 
whose exact morning correspondent we again calculate by means of the follow^ 
ing observations. 

For in the year 75 according to the Chaldeans^ Dius 14 in the morning, Mer- ' 
cury was half a cubit on the upper side of the southern Balance. And so it was 
then, according to our starting points, 14J4° within the Balance. And that was 
the year 512 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Thoth 9-10, at dawn, at which time 
the moan sun was 534° within the Scorpion. Therefore, the greatest morning 
elongation was 21°. 

In the year 67 according to the Chaldeans, Apellaius 5 in the morning, Mer- 
cury was half a cubit on the upper side of the northern forehead of the Scorpion. 
And so at that time, in our terms, it was 234° within the Scorpion. And that was 
tiie year 504 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Thoth 27-28 at dawn, at which time 
the mean sun was (24+34+34)° within the Scorpion. Therefore the elongation 
itself was 2234°- Then again— since in these two observations the difference be- 
tween the mean positions comes to 19%P, and between the greatest elongations 
to 1 J4°, and since for this reason 9° corresponds to the %° by which the 21%° of 
the elongation required exceed the 21 e of the smaller elongation— if we add 
these 9° to the 534° within the Scorpion, we shall have the mean position at 
which the greatest morning elongation is equal to the 2134 ° of the evening elon- 
gation. And this mean position is 1434° within the Scorpion, And apin, the 
pant midway between (27+34+ 34)° within the Lion and 1434° within the 
Scorpion is very nearly 6° within! the Balance. 

From these appearances, theni and from the agreement of the appearances 
particular to the other stars* w« find it consistent for the diameters through the 
perigees and apogees of the five planets to make* shift about the ediptic’s cen- 
tre eastward in the aider of the signs, and for that shift to be at th$ game rate 
as that of the sphere of the fixed stars. For, as we showed [vn, 2], it shifts very 
nearly 1° in a hundred years, and so the time from the old observations, where 
Mercury’s apogee WasaboutfiP, to oiir own observations, where it has come to 
be about 10°, is found to embrace nearly 406 years; i 1 : Lm. 
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8. Teat Mebcuby also Beco*o» .Twasapi Pebigee in One Revolution 
F ollowing on this, we examined the magnitudes of the greatest elongations 
produced when the sun’s mean position was at the apogee itself, and again when 
it was diametrically opposite. And here one can very well understand the use* 
fulness of this kind of sighting [i.e.,with the astrolabe], since, even if some ob- 
served stars do not appear near each other because of their predetermined posi- 
tions (and this happens for the most put in the case of Mercury because most 
of the fixed stars can rarely appear at a distance from the sun equal to Mer- 
cury’s), yet by sighting with the far distant stars it is possible to get accurately 
their longitudinal and latitudinal positions. 

Now in the year 19 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Athyr 14-15, the morning 
Mercury was at its greatest elongation, and, sighted with the star of the Lion’s 
heart, it appeared to be 20H° within the Virgin, while the mean sun was about 
9)4° within the Balance. And so the greatest elongation came to 19^0°- 
And in the same year, Pachon 19 in the evening, it was at a greatest elonga- 
tion, and, sighted with the bright star of the Hyades (Aldebaran], appeared to 
be 4}4 C within the Bull, while the mean sun was ll l A° within the Ram. And so 
the greatest elongation in this case came to 23J£°> and from that it was clear 
the eccentric’s apogee was in the Balance and not in the Ram. 

Now, these things being given, let the straight line ABG be the diameter 
through the apogee; and let the point B be supposed the ecliptic’s centre where 
the eye is; A the point 10° within the Balance; and C the point 10° within the 
Ram. Let equal epicycles be described about A and C, one with point D on it, 
the other with point E; and let the straight lines BD and BE be produced from 
B tangent to them; and let the perpendiculars AD and CE be drawn from the 
centres to the points of contact. 

Since, then, the greatest morning elongation in the Balance was observed to 
be 19Ko° from the mean position, 

angle ABD = 19°3' 

=38°6'to2rt. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle ABD, 

!, : arc AD*=38°6', 

and., 

chord AD =.39 p 9' 

where,. •• • - * 

hypt. AB = 120". 

Again, fiinee the greatest evening elongation in the Ram was ob- 
served, to he 23&° from the mean position, 

• , angle 

«46°30' to2rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle CBE, 

■ 'amC£«46 o 30' " 

■ •, , ' ' * r T . * M 

, . ; ■ , chord C®*»47p22' ' i 

where •• - a -. • 

, >.;/• • r ... ... hypt. : ^D£^'*»120 , ^. ■ 

And because as radii of the epicycles, t >/ 

. ..'.of ■* 4 ... ■* " 'AD^‘ I C/Ety* ' * i ■< 1 , :: " ... * i 1 
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and, by addition, 

•where 

and 


BC*9Q»V 
ABC** 219P0 / 
CE**3W 
AB= 120». 


And so, if the straight line ABC be bisected at F, then as half of ABC 

AF** 1O0P34', 


and 


BF=10»25'. 

Then it is clear that either the point F is the centre of the eccentric or the 
centre around which the centre of that eccentric circle is revolved. For in tins 
way only could the epicycle’s centre be equidistant from F for either of the dia- 
metrically opposite positions, as was proved. But since, if F were itself the centre 
of that eccentric on which the epicycle’s centre always lies, that eccentric would 
be fixed, and of all the positions that in the Ram would alone be perigee because^ 
BC is the least of all the straight lines from B to the circle described about F; 
and since the position in the Ram is not to be the nearest the earth, but positions 
in the Twins and the Water Bearer are even nearer the earth than it and very 
nearly equal to each other, therefore it is clear that the centre of this eccen- 
tric is carried about point F in the direction contrary to that of the epicycle’s 
revolution — that is, westward contrary to the order of the signs — once in 
one cycle. For in this way the epicycle’s centre will be twice perigee in that . 
cycle. 

It is immediately understandable from the observations just set out [ix, 7], 
that the epicycle is nearer the earth in the Twins and the Water Bearer than in 
the Ram. For in the observation of the year 16 of Hadrian, Phamenoth 16, the 
greatest evening elongation from the mean position was 21 J£°; and in the ob- 
servation of the year 4 of Antonine, Phamenoth 18, the greatest morning elonga- 
tion from the mean position was 2634°, while the mean sun for both observations 
was about 10° within the Water Bearer. And again, in the observation of the 
year 18 of Hadrian, Epiphi 19, the greatest morning elongation from the mean 
position was 21J^°; and in the observation of the year 1 of Antonine, Epiphi 20, 
the greatest evening elongation from the mean position was 263^°, while for 
both observations the mean sun was about 10° within the Twins. And so the 
contrary greatest elongations in the Water Bearer and in the Twins, added to- 
gether, come to (47 +H+M)°i while both the greatest elongations in the Ram 
together embrace 46}4°, because the evening elongation~was observed to be 
equal to the morning one of 23Ji°. 


9. On the Ratio and Magnitude of Mebcuby’s Anomalies - 
Now, once these things have been dealt with, it remains to show around what 
point of the straight line AB the epicycle’s yearly return in regular motion east- 
ward in the order of the signs takes place; and how far from F is the centre Of 
the eccentric making its return at an equal speed westward. We have also used 
for this research two observations of greatest elongations both morning and 
evening, with the mean position in either case situated a quadrant’s distance 
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from the apogee on the same side, for in this position verynearlythe greatest 
difference of zodiacal anomaly is produced. 

For in the year 14 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Mesore 18 in the evening, as we 
find in the observations taken by Theon, “Mercury,” he says, “was at its great- 
est elongation from the sun, being (3+H+^)° east of the star in the Lion’s 
heart [Regulus].” And so, according to our starting points, it was very nearly 
within the Lion, while the mean sun at that time was about lOKa* within 
the Crab. And so the greatest elongation was 26J^°. 

And in the year 2 of Antonine, Egyptianwise Mesore 24 at dawn, observing 
its greatest elongation with the astrolabe and sighting it with the bright star of 
the Hyades [Aldebaran], we found Mercury to be 20MV within the Twins, while 
the mean sun was again about 1(%° within the Crab. And so the greatest morn- 
ing elongation was 20J£°. 

Now, with these things supposed, again let there be the diameter AFBC 

through the points 10° within the Bal- 
ance and the Ram. And as in the last fig- 
ure, let A be supposed the point where 
the epicycle’s centre lies when it is 10° 
within the Balance; C the point where it 
lies when it is 10° within the Ram; B the 
centre of the ecliptic; and F the point 
about which the eccentric’s centre makes 
its westward shift. 

First let it be required to find how far 
from the point B is the centre about 
which we say the epicycle’s regular east- 
ward movement takes place. 

Then let it be the point 0, and let a 
straight line be drawn through 0 at right 
angles to AC, so that it will be a quad- 
rant’s distance from the apogee A; and 
let H be taken on it as the centre of the epicycle, according to the observations 
just set forth, because in these the mean position was a quadrant’s distance from 
the apogee, the mean sun being about 10° within the Crab. And with the epicy- 
cle KL described about H, let the straight lines BK and BL be drawn from B 
tangent to it. And let HK, HL, and BH be joined. 1 

Now, since at the mean position just taken, the greatest morning elongation 
is supposed 20^°, and the evening 26J4°, therefore 

angle KBL= 46°30'; 
and therefore, being half of angle KBL, 

angle KBH =46°30' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BHK, 

arc HA>46°30', 



and 


chord HK~ 47*22' 


where 


hypt. BH «■ 120 p . 


1 We have added to the figure a broken line through B parallel to OH to represent the fine 
to the mean sun which moves regularly, of course, about the earth or the centre of the ecliptic. 
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supposed at L. And let CO, OF, DF, FL, and DL be joined ; and let fttfand DN 
be drawn from 0 and D perpendicuUu 1 to CFH produced, and FX< from F 
perpendicular to DL. 

And it is required to find the epicycle’s arc from the apogee H 1 to the star at la. 

Since, then, the mean sun at that time was 22°34' within the Bull, and the 
star’s perigee very nearly 10° within the Ram so that its mean longitudinal posit 
tion was 42°34' from the petigee, therefore 
angle CBG=42°34' 

-85°8 r to2rt., 


and, because always 

BC=BG, 

angle BGC= angle BCG= 137°20', tp 2 ft. 
And so, on the circle about triangle BCG, 

arc GC=85°8' 


and 

And therefore 


And so 


arc 5(7=137*26'. 

chord (7C=8l p 10' 
chord BC=lll p 49'. 

GC= 2 p ll' 


where 


BC=3 p . 


Again, since 
and 


angle BCG~ 137°26' to 2 rt. 


angle BCM~ 85*8' to 2 rt., 
therefore also, by subtraction, 

angle GCM=52 a W to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle COM, 

arc <?M=52°18 / 


and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

arc CM = 127*42'. 


And ’therefore 


chord (?ilf =62 p 63 / 



where 

and 


hypt. C(?=120 p 
"<?M» 107*43'. 


‘The regular epicydic apogee and perigee, for the planets Meftnny, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, are determined as always by the straight lino through the equant’s centre add 
the epicyde’scfentmi The regular apogee and pangee are the points on the epicycle frfim 
Which the anomalistic angle isregtllady measured oft. They coincide with the apparent 
apogee and perigee only when the epicycle’s centre is fttthe eccentric's apogee or pwjgee. It 
Chotdd he recalled here that, in the case of the moon -Of, $1, theequatot’s centre and the earth 

MMMiitiie and fha4 thawe 4 as fhn mann^a tnriaw annsrin • and nnrldift HsInnninflH Kv.'ffuh otmioKf 


fine' through the epicycle's centre and Slather point diteal ircssn the earth. The mean 
ttpOgedand perigee in the caseoftheWixm are the points from which the anomalistic angle 

ImtMmaMidtL *■ . . , - v* \\ 
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And so also 

-si? GM-WW <• 

md : 

where 

GC-2rtV 

and 

<?F-60 P , 

OF being the radius of the eccentric bearing the epicycle. And being for this 
reason inappreciably less than the hypotenuse OF, 

l lfF« 60 *, 

and, by subtraction, 

CF- 6&¥. 

Likewise, since 

angle DON «85°8' to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle about right triangle CDN, 

arc ZW=85°8', 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

arc CN — 94°52\ 

And so 
and 
where 

And therefore 
and 

and, by subtraction, 
where 

and, as was shown, 

And for this reason 
where 

And therefore 
where'; 

hypt. DF—120 9 . 

And, an the circle about right triangle DFN, 

' areJ>Jf-4 8 M<, 

so that also ■ 

angle DFAT—4 0 il' to 3 rt. 
aad,by addition, • ! * 

•> an^eSZ>/-89°18'to 2rfc [Eucl. i,82]ji 


chord DN =81 p 10' 
chord CAT«=88 p 23' 
hypt. CD “120* 1 . 
DN — 2 p 2' 

CN — 2 P 13 / 
NF**55>i<y 
CD- 3* 
CF~®>#X. 
hypt. DF«»i 55*51' 
epic. rad.-22 p 80\ 
DN-VW 
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and, also by addition, 
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; ' l /, 

angle EDL * 135° to 2 rt. 
because the star at that time appeared to be 67°30' from the apogee; and, by 
subtraction, 

angle FDL=45°41' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, on the circle about right triangle DFX, 

arc FX= 45°41 / ; 
and 

chord FX «* 46 p 35' 

where 

hypt. DF=\2Q>. 

And so also 

FX= 21*41' 

where 

DF=55 v 5V 

and 

epic. rad. FL- 22 p 30'. 

And again 

jPJ 5T — 115 p 39' 

where 


hypt. FL- 120 p . 

And therefore, on the circle about triangle FLX, 

arc FX = 149°2' 


and 

And it was proved that 

and likewise 

And so, by addition, 


angle FLX = 149°2' to 2 rt. 

angle FDL= 45 0 41' to 2 rt. 

angle HFK-VIV to 2 rt. 

angle HFL^ 198°54' to 2 rt. 
=99°27\ 


And therefore the arc HKL of the epicycle, which is Mercury’s distance from 
the apogee H at the observation, is 99°27'. Which it was required to prove. 

And again, in the year 21 according to Dionysius, which was the year 484 of 
Nabonassar, Scorpion 22, Egyptian wise Thoth 18-19, the morning Mercury was 
the distance of a moon east of the straight line through the northern and middle 
stars of the Scorpion’s forehead, and was 2 moons north of the northern star of 
the forehead. But the middle star of the Scorpion’s forehead was at that time, 
according to our starting points, 1%° within the Scorpion and the same number 
of degrees south of the ecliptic. And the most northern star was 2)4° within the 
Scorpion and 1 north of the ecliptic. Therefore Mercury was very nearly 3^° 
within the Scorpion. It is also evident that it had not yet come to its greatest 
morning elongation, because 4 days later, Scorpion 26, it is recorded that it was 
a moon and a half east of the same straight line. For the elongation was greater, 
since the sun had moved nearly 4°, and the star a half moon. And the mean sun, 
Thoth 19 at dawn, was (20+3^+H) 0 within the Scorpion according to our ways 
of counting, and the star’s apogee was 6° within the Balance because the -400 
years or so between the observations made the apogee shift very nearly 4°. 
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Now, with these things supposed, 
let a figure similar to the one above 
be again constructed. But because 
of the dissimilarity of the positions, 
let the angles at the apogee A be 
drawn acute, and let the straight 
lines joining the star be drawn to 
the west of the epicycle, and let 
the perpendicular FX be drawn 
above the epicycle’s radius FL, 

Since, then, the mean position of 
the star was 44°50' from the apo- 

8 ' angle AJ3G~44°50' 

-89°40' to 2 rt. 

And so, by subtraction, 

angle CBG= 270°20' to 2 rt., 
and 

angle BCG* angle BGC = 44°50' 
to 2 rt. 

And therefore 

chord CG=84 P 36' 
and 

BC ~BG— 45 p 46’ 

where, in the circle about triangle BCG, 

the diameter = 120 p . 

And therefore 

CG=5W 

where 

BC=BG= 3 p . 

Again, since it is supposed 

angle ACF** 89°40' to 2 rt. 
and 

angle £CG?=44°50' to 2 rt., 

and by addition 

angle FCG*= 134°30' to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle abqut right triangle CGM, 

arc GM <= 134°30' 

and, by subtraction from the- semicircle, 

, arc CM=4&$y. 

And therefore 

chord GM = n0 p 40', 
and 

chord CM •*46 p 24' 

where 

hypt. CG "• 120 s . 

And so 

GM*&T 


m 
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and 

CM -2*10', 

where 

*■ , 

00-5*33' 

and 

ecc. rad. FO— 60*.. 

And therefore, by addition, 


FM = 59 p 47' 

hod 

FMC= 61°57'. 

.Likewise, since 

angle DCN = 89°40' to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle about right triangle CDN, 


arc DAT- 89°40' 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 


arc CN = 90°20'. 

And therefore 

chord DN = 84*36', 
chord CAT -85*6' 

where 

hypt. CD =120*. 

And so also 

and by addition 

DAT— 2*7', 

CAT =2*8', 

FCAT -64*7' 

where 

OD=3*. 

And therefore 

DAT -3*58' 


where 

FD= 120*. 

And, on the circle about right triangle DFN, 

arc DAT=3°48'. 

And so also • 

angle DFN =3°48' to 2 rt., 

and, by subtraction, 

angle ADF— 85 6 52' to 2 rt. 

But also it is supposed 

angle ADL- 54*40' to 2tt. 

because, according to the observation, the star was 27°20' 
And so, by subtraction, 

angle XUr-SlM* to 2 rt. 

And therefore, on the circle about right triangle FDX, 
and 

chord FAT -32*16' 

where 


hypt.DF-.120J>. 
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And therefore 

FX -17*18' 

where 

or . 

epic. rad. FL “22 p 30'. 

And 

where 

FL- 120*-. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle FLX, 

’ arc FX=100°8' 

and 

angle FLX — 100°8' to 2 rt. 
And it was also shown that 

angle FDL^Zl 0 !^ to 2 rt. 

And 

angle HFK —3*48' to 2 it. 
and so also, by subtraction, 

angle XFL-65°8' to 2 rt. 
«32°34\ 


Therefore, at this observation, the star was 32°34' from K the epicycle’s peri- 
gee, and of course 212°34' from the apogee. At the time of our own observation, 
it was shown to be 99°27' from the epicycle’s apogee,* the time from one observa- 
tion to the other is 402 Egyptian years, 283 days, and very nearly 13% hours; 
and that time embraces 1,268 of the star’s returns in anomaly, since, with 22 
Egyptian years making very nearly 63 cycles, the 400 years add up to 1,260 
cycles, and the 2 years with the days added on give 8 whole cycles more. There- 
fore it is clear to us that, in 402 Egyptian years, 283 days, and 13% hours, Mer- 
cury added on, over and above the 1,268 returns in anomaly, the 246°S3' by 
which its position at our own observation exceeds its position at the older one. 
And just about that number of degrees result in the tables set cut by us, since we 
made the correction of Mercury’s periodic movements from these very observa- 
tions, reducing the proposed time to days and the cycles of anomaly plus the 
surplus to degrees. Far when the number of degrees had been divided over the 
number of days, we got Mercury’s daily movement of anomaly as we gave it. 


11. On thb Epoch of ire Pkbiodic Movements 

Ip order, then, as with the sun and moon, to establish the epoch for the five 
planets at the year 1 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Thoth 1 at noon, we took the 
rime from it to the older and nearer of he observations. The timeeame to 483 
Egyptian years, 17 days, and very nearly 18% hotus. And a surplus of 190*38? in 
mean movement of anomaly corresponds to lids amount of time. Ifwe subtract 
these from the 212*34' representing' the distance from the apogee at the ob- 
servation, we shall have the epoch in the year 1 of Nabonassar, Egyptiaewiae 
Thoth i at noon <1) 21*88' from the epicycle’s apogee for anomaly; (2) for longi- 
tude the stine as the sun, that is 48' within the Fishes; (3) ami the apogee of 
eceentrieity l%° within the Balance, since the number ofyeahsin hundreds 
earnest*) about 4+%4*'%, just the number by which the 8* within the Balaam 
at tharahaiK^arion edeoeeds 1%*. ■ ■ 
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1. Demonstration or Venus’ Apogee 

< 

Therefore we have ascertained in this way the hypotheses of Mercury, the 
magnitudes of its anomalies, and further the quantity of its periodic movements 
and of their epochs. In the case of Venus, we again sought, from equal greai 
elongations on corresponding sides, in what parts of the ecliptic the apogee 
perigee of eccentricity are. For this purpose we did not have any old obsei 
tions exactly corresponding, but we have made just such an addition from ou! 
own observations. 

For among those given us from Theo the mathematician, we found an ob-' 
servation recorded in the year 16 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Pharmouthi 21 - 22 , 
in which he says the evening Venus was at its greatest elongation from the sun, 
being west of the middle star of the Pleiades by as much as the length of the 
Pleiades. It seemed also to be passing by a little to the north. Now, since the 
middle star of the Pleiades was at that time, by our starting points, 3° within 
the Bull, and since their length is very nearly 1^°, it is evident Venus Was then 
1 within the Bull. And so, since the mean sun was then 14J4° within the 
Fishes, the greatest evening elongation from the mean position was 47 
And in the year 14 of Antonine, Egyptianwise Thoth 11-12, we observed the 
morning Venus at its greatest elongation from the sun; and it was north of the 
star in the middle of the Twins’ knees, and east of it by half a full moon. At that 
time that fixed star, by our starting points, was 18J4° within the Twins so that 
Venus was very nearly 18J4° within the Twins, while the mean Bun was (5+J4+ 
%)° within the lion. Therefore, the greatest morning elongation was also 47%°. 

Then, ranee the mean position at the first observation was 1434° within the 
Fishes, and at the second observation (5+%+%)° within the lion, and since 
the point midway between them falls 26° within the Bull and 26° within the 
Scorpion, the diameter through the apogee and perigee would be at these points. 

Likewise, among the observations from Theo, we found that in the year 12 of 
Hadr ian, Egyptianwise Athyr 21-22, the morning Venus was at its greatest e- 
longation from the sun, being east of the star at the tip of Virgin’s southern 
wing by the length of the Pleiades, or this length less Venus’ own magnitude. 
And it seemed to be passing north of the star by one moon. Now, since this 
fixed star was at that time, according to us, ( 28 +H+H+H 2) 0 within the 
lion so that Venus was very nearly within the Virgin, and ranee the mean 
sun was (17+H+H+J4o)° within the Balance, the greatest elongation from 
the mean position was (47+J4+Mo)°‘ s ' 

And in the year 21 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Mechir 9-10 in the evening, we 
ourselves observed Venus at its greatest elongation from tire sun. It was very 
nearly H a full moon west of the northernmost star of the four in a square, fol- 
lowing the star to the east of, and in a line with, the Water Bearer’s. testicles; 
and it seemed to outshine the star. And so since this fixed star was then; accord- 

312 
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ing to ua, 20° within the Water Bearer, .and' therefore Venus was about 19ftf° 
within the Water Bearer, and sihoe the mean sun was 2Hs° within the Goat, the 
greatest evening elongation was (47+J^+Mo) 0 - And the points midway be- 
tween the (17+H+H+Mo) 8 within the Balance of the firet observation and 
the 2}fs° within the Goat of the second are again very nearly 26° withinthe 
Scorpion and within the Bull. 

2. On the Magnitude of its Epicycle 

In this way, therefore, we took the apogee and perigee of eccentricity for our 
time at 25 0 within the Bull and within the Scorpion. And next we again ex- 
amined the greatest elongations when the sun’s mean position was about 25° 
within the Bull and about 25° within the Scorpion. 

For, among the observations given us from Theo, we find that in the year 13 
of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Epiphi 2-3, the morning Venus was at its greatest 
elongation from the sun, being l%° west of the straight line through the princi- 
pal star of the three in the Ram’s head and through the star of the hind-leg. Its 
distance from the principal star in the Ram’s head was very nearly double that 
from the star in the leg. And at that time, according to us, the principal star of 
the three in the Ram’s head was 6%° within the Ram and 7^° north of the 
ecliptic; and the star in the hind-leg was (14+H+34) 0 within the Ram and 
5 south of the ecliptic. Therefore Venus was 10%° within the Ram and 1%° 
south of the ecliptic. And so, since the mean sun was then 25%° within the Bull, 
the greatest elongation from the mean position was 44J4°. 

And in the year 21 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Tybi 2-3 in the evening, we ob- 
served Venus at its greatest elongation from the sun ; and, sighted with the stars 
in the Goat’s horns, it appeared to be (12+J^+3^)° within the Goat, while the 
mean sun was 25^° within the Scorpion. And so the greatest elongation from 
the mean position came to 47%°. It is clear that the apogee is 25° within the 

Bull and the perigee 25° within the Scorpion. And 
it is evident to us that there is only the eccentric 
bearing Venus’ epicycle, because nowhere on the 
ecliptic is the sum of both the greatest elongations 
on either side found to be either less than the sum 
of both those in the Bull or greater than the sum 
of both those in the Scorpion. 

Then, with these things assumed, let there be 
the eccentric circle ABC on which Venus’ epicycle 
is always borne; and let this circle be about dia- 
meter AC on which let D be supposed the eccen- 
tric’s centre, E the ecliptic’s centre, and A the 
point 25° within the Bull. About points A and 
C let equal epicycles be described with points 
F and 0 on them. And let the tangents EF and 
EG be drawn through, and AF and CG joined. 

Smce, then, angle AEF, at the ecliptic’s centre, 
subtends the greatest elongation at the star’s apo- 
gee which is assumed to be 44 therefore '• 
angle AEF~44°48’ /■ ' 

-89*36’ to 2 it. • 
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And 80 , on the circle about right triangle AM F, 

«cAF-«°3eV 

chord AP*8tm', 

wuCTC 

hypt. AE= 120*. 

Likewise, since angle CEO subtends the greatest elongation at the perigee 
which is assumed to be 47J£°, therefore 

angle CEG=i7°2& ' ‘ 

=«4°40' to 2 rt. . 

And so, on the circle about right triangle CEO, 

arc 06=94*40', 
and 

chord CG=. 88*13' 

where 

hypt. CE-12QP. 

And therefore, where 

rad. epic. CG-nd. epic. AF 
-84*83' 


and 

there 

and dearly, by addition, 
and, half of AC 
and, by subtraction, 

And so also 

where 


AE-120*, 

EC- 116*1' 

AC-235°1', 

AD Nl 17*30', 

1. betw. c. D2J=2*29'. 

1. betw. c. D&mM*, 
epic. rad. AF— 43*6' 


eoc. rad. AD-60*. 

3. On the Ratios of the Stab’s Eccentricity 

Since it is not clear whether the regular movement of the epicycle is effected 
about point D, we took two greatest elongations on opposite sides at a time 
when the sun’s mean position was a quadrant’s distance in One direction or the 
other irom the apogee. One of than we made in the year 18 of.Hjadrian, Efcyp- 


est elongation from the sun; and, seated with the star called Aatares, it was 
(11+36+ H+Ka 0 ) within theGoat, while themean sun. was theh 26^° Within 
tfaeWater Bearer. Aadsothegreatsstmoraing elongationwas (43+J4+H2 0 )- 
The otiier one we made m^thajyear 3 of Antoape, EgyptianwisePharmouthi 
4-6 in the evening, according to winch Venus was at its greatest elongation from 
tip sun; and, sighted with the bright star of the Hyades [Aldebaran] was (13+ 
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%+%)* within the Ram, while the mean sun was again 25%° within the Water 
Bearer. And so, therefore, the greatest evening elongation from the mean po- 
sition was 48%°. V 

With these things assumed, let there be tbe diameter ABC through the apo- 
gee and perigee 
of eccentricity; 
and let A be sup- 
posed the point 
25° within the 
Bull, and B the 
ecliptic’s centre- 
Let it be re- 
quired to find the 
centre around 
which we say the 
epicycle’s regu- 
lar movement is 
effected. 

Then let it be 
the point D, and 
let DE be drawn 
through it per- 
pendicular to AC 
in order that the 
epicycle’s mean 

position may be a quadrant’s distance from the apogee as in the observations. 
And let the epicycle’s centre E be taken on DE according to the observations 
given. With epicycle FG described about E, let BF and BG be drawn from B 
tangent to it, mid let BF, EF, and EG be joined. Since, then, for the proposed 
mean position, the greatest morning elongation is assumed to be (43+%+ 
%a)°, and the evening one 48%*, therefore, by addition, 

angle F£(7*»< 91*55’; 

and therefore, angle FBE being half of it, 

angle FBE» 91*56' to 2 rt. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle BEF, 

arc EF± 9I°55', 



and 


chord EF'—StPW 


where 


faypt. ££*120*. 

Add therefore where 

epic. tad. J2F w 43 p 10', 



• - .• •' • • . 

... Again, sinocthe difference, between these greatest elongations, which is 4*46', 
embraces twice the difference of aodiacal anomaly for that time which is eon- 
tai*^din#n^e££Z), therefore, • 
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angl *BED*V22W 

«=4°45' to2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BDE, 

arc SD=4°45', 
and 

where 

And therefore 
where 
and 

epicycle’s rad.=43 p 10'. 

But the straight line between B the ecliptic’s centre and the centre of the ec- 
centric the epicycle’s centre is always on, was shown to be 1J4 P ; and so it is 
half BD. 

If, therefore, we bisect BD at II, we shall have demonstrated that 
1. betw. c. BH = 1. betw. c. HD = 1J4 P » 
and 

epic. rad. EF= 43 p 10' 

where 

AH= 60 p , 

AH being radius of the eccentric bearing the epicycle. 


chord BDn4 p 59' 
hypt. BE=*12Q>. 
BDh 2H p 
BE= 60 p 3', 


\ 


4. On the Correction of the Star’s Periodic Movements 

Now, the mode of the hypothesis and the ratios of the anomalies were gotten 
by us in this way. But again, for the periodic movements of the star and its 
epochs, we took two sure observations from among our own and from among 
the old ones. 

With the astrolabe, in the year 2 of Antonine, Egyptianwise Tybi 29-30, we 
observed the morning Venus with Spica, after its .greatest elongation. And it ap- 
peared to be G l A° within the Scorpion. At that time it was between, and on a 
straight line with, the northernmost star in the Scorpion’s forehead and the 
moon’s apparent centre; and it was west of the moon’s centre by one-and-a-half 
times its distance east of the northernmost star in the forehead. But this fixed 
star was then, by our starting points, 6°20' within the Scorpion and 1°20' north 
of the ecliptic. And the time was 4+M+M equatorial hours after midnight, 
since, with the sun about 23° within the Archer, the pointon the astrolabe 2° 
within the Virgin was culminating. At this time the sun’s mean position was 
22°9' within the Archer; and in mean longitude the moon was 11°24' within the 
Scorpion, in anomaly 87°30' from the apqgee, and in latitude 12°22' from the 
northern limit. Therefore, the moon’s centre had its true position 5°45' within 
the Scorpion, and 5° north of the ecliptic; and in Alexandria it appeared to be 
6°45' within the Scorpion in longitude, and 4*40' north of the ecliptic, Therefore 
Vehus, for these reasons, was6°30' within the Scorpion and 2 0 4ff'/n<jrth of the 
ediptic. " ■■■,■ •>■/ ■■ ■ 

With these things assumed, let ABODE be thCdiartiteter through* the' apogee. 
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» And let A be supposed the 

, point 25° within the Bull; B 

yr N. the point about which the 

/ \ epicycle moves regularly; C 

/ \ the centre of the eccentric 

/ \ on which the epicycle’s cen- 

/ \ treis borne; and D the cen- 

I b, \ tre of the ecliptic. Since in 

[ c V I the observation the mean 

1 I sun was 22°9' within the 

\ Archer, so that, the epicy- 

V L /V cle’s mean position was 27° 

\ A \\ / \ 9' east of the perigee at E, 

\ // / \ let the epicycle’s centre be 

\ ML. / \ supposed at F; and, with 

x. [/ . — ^ V / \ epicycle GHK described 

^■*^1/. — f about it, let GF(?, CF, and 
i V I BFH be joined. Let CL and 

\ Vv. ] DM be drawn from C and D 

\ \\ / perpendicular to BF. And, 

\ VV/' with the star put at point 

K, let DK and FK be joined, 

and FN drawn perpendicu- 
lar. 

It is required to find the 

arc HK, the distance of the star from the epicycle’s apogee. 

Since, then, 

angle FBF=27°9' 

= 54°18' to 2 rt., 

therefore also, on the circle about right triangle BCL, 

arc CL =54°18' 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

arc BL=125°42'. 

And therefore 

chord CL =54*46', 
chord BL= 106*47' 


where 
And so also 


where 


hypt. BC = 120*. 
CL-0P34', 

‘ bl => r 

BC- 1*15' 


And since 


ecc. rad. CF— 60*. 

sq. CF— sq. CL- sq. FL, 

, „ . Fmeo*. ■ 
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LM-BL, 


because 

And so also, by subtraction, 


DM-2CL 

BC»CD. 

FM«58*53' 
DA f=l*8',. . 
hypt. DF*. 58*54'. 


And consequently 

hypt. DF* 58*54'. 

And therefore 

DJlf=2*18' 

where 

DF= 120*; / 

and, on the circle about right triangle DFM, ■ > : 

arc DM^TiV. ‘ > A 

And so also 

angle £F£>=2°12 # to 2 rt., 

and, by addition, 

angle EDF *= 56°30' to 2 rt. 

And also 

angle EDK = 18°30' 

because by just so much, according to the observations, is the star west of the 
perigee at E — that is, west of 25° within the Scorpion; and 

angle EDK= 37° to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, 

angle FDK =»93°30' to 2 rt.; 

and, on the circle about right triangle DFN, • 

arc JW«93°30'. 


And therefore 
where 


chord FiV- 87*25' 

. FD* 120*. 

FiV= 42*54' 
where . ; 

DF- 58*54', 

that is, where 

' J * epic. rad. FK=43?10' [p. 316]. 

And so also 

Ftf- 113*18' 

where * ! 

hypt. FK = 120*; 
and, on the circle about right triangle FKN, "> 

arc FiV -167°38'. 

And therefore ' *■* v . . i 

angle DKF* 167*28' to 2 rt. 
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just as it h supposed 
and, by addition, 


angle Fi)Jf to 2 rt.; 

angleOT“281 # 8 , to2rt. 


And it was also proved that 

angle £FDv 3“I2' to 2 rt., 


that k, that 

angle GFH **2°12' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle HFK- 258° 56' to 2 rt. 

» 129°28\ 

Therefore, Venus at the stated time was 12d°28' west of the epicycle’s apogee 
H; and, by subtraction from the circle, 230*32' east of it according to the move* 
ment consequent upon the hypothesis. Which it was required to find. 

Of the old observation’s, we took one which Timocharis records thus: In the 
year 13 of PhQadelphus, Egyptianwise Mesore 17-18 at the twelfth hour, Verms 
appeared to have exactly overtaken the star opposite Vindemiatrix. And this 
star, according to us, is beyond the star on the tip of the Virgin’s southern wing, 
and, in the year 1 of Antonine, was 8 M° within the Virgin. Since, then, the year 
of the observation is the year 406 of Nabonassar, and since the beginning of the 
reign of Antonine is the year 884, (so as to add on very nearly a 4^2° move- 
ment of the fixed stars and apogees for the 408 intervening years) it is evident 
that Venus was 4J^° within the Virgin, and the eccentric’s perigee (20+H4*M 
+H 2) 0 within the Scorpion. And at this time Venus had passed its greatest 
morning elongation. For 4 days after this observation, Mesore 21-22, from what 

Timocharis says, Venus 
was, by our starting points, 
(8 +H+H)° within the 
Virgin, while the sun’smean 
position at the first obser- 
vation was l?^' within the 
Balance, and at the, second 
20°59' within the Balance. 
And so theelongationofthe 
first observation comes to 
42°53', and of the second 
to42V. 

Then, with these things 
given, letashnilar Sgurebe 
again set out, but havipg 
the epicycle to the west of 
the perigee because of the 
epicycle’s mean position’s 
being 17°S' within ihe 
Balance and the eeoen- 
tric’s perigee’s being 
20°55' within the Scoi> 
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Since, then, for this reason 

angle EBF «33°S2' 

=67°44'to2rt., 

therefore, on the circle about right triangle BCL, 

arc CL = 67°44', 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

And therefore 

chord CL — 66 p 52', . 

^ chord BL = 99 p 38' 

And so also hypt. BC-liO>. 

CL =0 P 42', 

. BL^ 1*2' 

where 

. BC=1 P 15' 

and 

; , . ecc. rad. CF— 60 p . 

And since 

*» lavwvfia GW-**. CL= sq. FL, 


where 


And since 
in length 


FL =60 p . 

And, for the same reason as before, 

BL=LM 


And so, by subtraction, 

And consequently 
And therefore 


DM = 2CL. 

FM = 58 p 58', 
DM — l p 24'. 

hypt. DFH 58*59'. 

DM =2 P 51' 


l axxu — « vi. 

where 

Z)F= 120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle FDM, 

. a . arc DM = 2°44'. 

And so also 

angle LFZ) = 2°44' to 2 rt. 

angle EDK=7G°45' 

“ 153°30' to 2 rt., 

which is the star’s distance west of the perigee. And so, by subtraction, 

angle FDK =83°2' to 2 rt.; 
and, on the circle about right triangle DFN, 

, arc FN-8Z°2'. 


And therefore 
where 
But , 
where 

that la, where 


chord FN = 79 p 33' 
hypt. L>F~ 120 p . 
F2V-39 P 7' 
i>F <=58 p 69', 

epic. rad. FIT ■*43 p 10' [p. 316]. 
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And so also 

• • ■ FW- 108*45' ‘ ’ " 

where ' ■ 

hypt. FK** 120*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle FKN, 

arc FATmSO*. 

And therefore 

angle DKF = 130° to 2 rt. 

just as it is supposed 

angle FDA=83 0 2' to 2 rt., 

and, by addition, 

angle #FA=213°2' to 2 rt. 

And it Was also proved that 

angle BFZ) =2°42' to 2 rt., 

that is, that 

angle GFH =>2°42' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, 

angle G , FA=215°46' to 2 rt. 

= 107°53'. 

And therefore at that time Venus was, by subtraction from the whole circle, 
252*7' east of the epicycle’s apogee at 0. Which was to be proved. 

Since, then, at the time of our own observation, it was likewise 230*32' from 
the epicycle’s apogee, and since the time from one observation to the other em- 
braces 409 Egyptian years and very nearly 167 days, and 255 complete returns 
in anomaly (for with 8 Egyptian years making very nearly 5 cycles, 408 years 
add up to 255 cycles, and the year left over taken with the days does not fill out 
the time of one return), it is evident to us that, in 409 Egyptian years and 167 
dayB, Venus added on, over and above the 255 complete returns in anomaly, 
338*25' on the epicycle, by which amount its position at our observation ex- 
ceeded that of the earlier one. Just about that number of degrees turn up in the 
tables of mean movement established by us, because the correction of them 
was made from the cyclic surplus we have just found, the time being reduced to 
days and the returns together with the surplus to degrees. For when the number 
of degrees has been divided over the number of days, there results the daily 
mean movement in anomaly we have already set forth. 

5. On tbs Epoch of its Pebiodic Movements 

Since it remains now to establish the epochs of its periodic movements at the 
year 1 of Nabonassar’s reign, Egyptian wise Thoth 1 at noon, we again took the 
time from this date to the older of the observations. And it comes to47l> Egyp- 1 
tian years and very nearly 346 + )•£ + M days. According to the columns of anom- 
aly, thesurptus of mean movement corresponding 1 6 this amount of time is 
nearly 181°. If we subtract this from the 252*7' at the observation, we shall have 
the epoch at the year 1 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Thoth 1 at noon; 71^7' 
from the epicycle’s apogee for anomaly, with the mean position .in longitude 
again supposed the same as the sun’s— that is, 45' within the Fishes. It is evi- 
dent that, Since at the observation the apogee iS aboiit 20*55' within the Bull, 
arid since the intervening 476 yhars add on abopt (4+J4+M) 6 , at, the proposed 
time of the epoch the apogee will be about 16*10' within the Byll. . .. 
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6. Preliminaries to the Demonstrations concerning the Other Stabs 

In the case of the two stars Mercury and Venus, we have used such methods 
as these for getting hold of the hypotheses and demonstrating the anomalies. In 
the case of the other three — Mars, Jupiter,: and Saturn— >we find the ode and the 
same hypothesis as that apprehended for Venus; that is, the hypothesis ac- 
cording to which the eccentric circle the epicycle’s centre is always borne on 
is described with its centre, at the point bisecting the straight line between the 
centres of the ecliptic and of the circle effecting the epicycle’s uniform revo- 
lution. For in the case of each of these stars, the difference in general found at 
the point of greatest difference of zodiacal anomaly turns out to be veiy 
nearly double the difference of the eccentricity calculated from the magnitude 
of the epicycle’s regressions at the greatest and least distances. 1 And we find 
that demonstrations, by means of which we establish each of the magnitudes 
of the anomalies and of the apogees, cannot be worked out for these stars m 
the same way as for the other two, because they can be at any angular distance 
from the sun and because it is not evident from the observations— as in; the 
case of the greatest elongations of Mercury and Venus, when the star is , 
the point of contact of the straight line drawn from our eye tangent to the 
epicycle; Since, then, this method does not work here, we have used the posi- 
tions observed when diametrically opposite the sun’s mean position, and from 
these we show the ratios of eccentricity and the apogees, since only in the 
positions so considered do we find the zodiacal anomaly set off by itself. For 
then there $ no anomalistic difference with respect to the sun. 

For let ABC be the star’s eccentric circle on which the epicycle’s centre is 
borne, and let it be about centre D. And 
1st AC be the diameter through the apo- 
gee ; and point E on it the ecliptic’s centre ; 
and F the centre of the eccentric with re- 
spect to which the mean longitudinal poei- h 
tion of theepicycle is considered. With the 
epicycle GHKL described about B, let the 
straight fines FLBH and QBKEM be 
-joiaiBd. 

I say, first, that when the star appears 
along the straight line EG through the 
epicycle’s centre B the sun’s mean posi- 
tion will .always be ta the same straight 
line: when the star is at G, itisia conjunc- 
tion with the sun’s mean position seen at 


m u 

ggg 


■ 


•The eccentricity «{ the planets Man, Jupiter, and Satnm is established by the theory of 
regressions in Book XII, where the angle of regression is oomputedfor each planetateAchof 
the three principal dtyane m mean, greatest, and least. The angle of regression obviously 

ItfcHdwrefore shown id Book XH- that 'the aasumptibn: thatthe deferent’s waste fid) hdW 
way between the earth and the etplaat’e centre Saves the appearances of thle angles ofre* 
gfcwm. 1 ! „ , 1 ■* 1 ‘ ’’ •"'Hr. 

,Ja the following chapters of this Book and ofBoak XlrithB as<BHnp*ioa O&noepfn* jthfc 
position of the deferent’s centre is, made without more, ado, and thie eentenooie the Jpo* 
cdoe to the manner of he justification. For the demonstrations that jbifbw are mm core- 
eemed with fin dingthe centres <rf the eefuants. ’ f • vH- TP » <• . 
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0, and when it is at K, it will be diametrically opposite the son's mean position 
seen at M. 

For since in the case of each of these stars the mean angular distances from 
the apogee both in longitude and in anomaly, when added together, give the 
mean passage of the sun from the same starting point ; and since the angfc at B 
embracing the star’s regular passage on its epicycle is always the difference be- 
tween the angle at centre F which embraces the star’s regular movement hr 
longitude and the angle at E which embraces its apparent movement; therefore 
is it clear that, when the star is at point G, it will fall short of its return to apogee 
H by angle GBH, the angle which combined with angle AFB (that is, subtracted 
from.it) gives angle AEG, the angle contained by the mean solar passage and the 
same as the star's apparent passage. And it is clear that, when the star is at 
point if, again it will have moved on the epicycle through angle HBK which, 
added to angle AFB, will equal the Bun’s mean passage from apogee A. For the 
sun’s mean passage embraces the semicircle plus the difference between angle 
AFB and angle KBL — that is, angle CEM, the angle vertical to the angle of ths 

star’s apparent passage. 

For this reason, in the case of these con- 
figurations, the straight line drawn from 
the epicycle’s centre B to the star and that 
drawn from the point E at our eye to the 
sun’smean position faU both along the same 
straight lias. And, in the case of all the 
other distances, they are directed to differ- 
ent points, but are always parallel to each 
other. 1 

For if, at any position on the figure just 
given, we draw a straight line from B 
to the star— for example, BN, and another 
from 2? to the sun’s mean position, for in- 
stance SX— 1 then, for the same reasons as 

‘There is a meet important tacit assumption made here, to order for this theorem to apply, 
it te evident that we must assume that at Mast once in die past or future the sun, the mean 
sun, the earth. Mars (for example) and the centre of Mars’ epicycle have been, or willb^ia 
a straight line. Then, given the faot that the cycles of mean longitude plus the. egrdhe of 
anomaly equal the cycles of the mean sun, it is proved here that those four points will always 
be in a straight line whenever three of them— Mara, , the earth, and the mean sun — ore In a 
straight due. ■ ■ ■ .* 

Now, Ptolemy probably referred to just this eesumjftfah and the one discussed in the 
previous note when, inIiX,2 , he said, “or if we ore foreed (2:) to presuppose something with* 
out in$s$*te foundation in the appearances, an apprehension gotten from continuous trial 
and adjustment." This assumption becomes a necessity in the Copernican system where the 
outer planet’s epicycle becomes the circular orbit of the earth about the mean sun and tas 
ottter pbuiet’s eccentric circle becomes the circular orbit of the outer planet's mean hmst- 
iiriiaal movement about the mean siimStaoe, under the Copernican hypothecs; rim earth 
emtinuoiiy.paasM between the outer pbknet and the man sum and the attttewoftheouttt 
planet’* ^epicycle baa under this hypothsais become the mean aim, it is obvious .that than 
wifi W 4 4Smei when the earth,, the planet, and tbe mean pun. Witt be in % atarightfia*;' and 
that witfbe precisely wfcenthe planet is neatest tbe earth— that £, in the Ptofemaic system 

wttbe afepere&t. twepteyde. HerreetleaiboreaesUnmtiM^^ 

by Wc M U< y.'to'.^heBo«Mtila thoeryvla Bock tot dda>tseattri.#tdMnir'<aaisibciri 
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angle AEX = angle AFH+angle NBH 


angle AFH = angle AE(7-f angle OBH. 

By the subtraction of, the common angle AEO, 

angle GEX = angle GBN. 

Therefore, strait line EX is parallel to BN. 

Since, then, at the configurations of conjunctions and oppositions considered 
in relation to the sun’s mean position, we find the star to be seen in a line with 
tire epicycle’s centre as if it had no movement whatsoever on the epicycle but 
had its position on the circle ABC and were revolved regularly by the straight 
line FB in the same way as the epicycle’s centre, therefore it is clear that it 
will be posable by means of these positions to demonstrate the ratios of ec- 
centricity of zodiacal anomaly in themselves. But since the conjunctive con- 
figurations do not appear, it is clear that it remains only to get at the demons 
strations by means of the oppositions. \ 

7. Demonstration of Mars’ Eccentricity and Apogee ' 


Just as, in the case of the moon, we took the places and times of three eclipses 
at the full moon and demonstrated geometrically the ratio erf anomaly and the 
place of the apogee, so here in the same way, having observed as accurately as 
possible with the astrolabe the places of three acronychal oppositions with re- 
spect to the sun’s mean position for each of the three stars, and having calcu- 
lated beforehand to a fine degree of angular distance the time and place of the 
sun’s mean positions at the observations, we show from these things the ratio 
of eccentricity and the apogee. 

In the first place, therefore, we took three oppositions of Mars: the first of 
which we observed in the year 15 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Tybi 26-27, 1 equa- 
torial hour after midnight, about 21° within the Twins ; the second in the year 19 
of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Pharmouthi 6-7, 3 hours before midnight, about 
28°50' within the lion; and the third in the year 2 of Antonine, Egyptianwise 
Epiphi 12-13, 2 equatorial hpurs before midnight, about 2°34' within the Archer. 
Now, the time of the interval from the first opposition to the second embraces 4 
Egyptian years, 69 days, and 20 equatorial hours; and from the second to the 
third, likewise, 4 years, 96 days, and 1 equatorial hour. From the first interval of 
time there adds up 81°44’ in longitudinal movement, over and above complete 
circles; and from the second, 95°28’. For there will be no appreciable difference 
even if we calculate the mean inovements for this amount of. time from the peri- 
odic returns set out in the rough. And it is clear that, foribe first interval, the 
apparent star has moved 67°50' over and above complete oireles, and, for the 
second, 93*44'. ' . • 

Then let three equal circles be described in the plane .of the ecliptic. Let ABC 
about centre be the one bearing the epicycle’s centre; EFG about centre U 
the eccentric of regular movement; KLM about centre N, concentric with the 
fecliptic; and let the sttfright line KOPR be the diameter through ah the centres. 
Moreover, let A be supplied the poiiit where the epicycle’s centre, .wheat the 
ifi, opposition, B where it was at the second. and C where it was at the third. 
AMB&MAE, HBF , HGCj NKA , NLB, and NCM be joined, so that arcEF of 
the eccentric is the 81°44' of the first periodic angular distance, and arc FG the 
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95°28' of the second; and again so that arc KL of the ecliptic is the 67°60' of the 
first apparent angular distance, and arc LM the 93°44' of the second. 

If, then, the eccentric’s arcs EF and FG were subtended by the ecliptic’s arcs 
KL and LM, we should need nothing more for the demonstration of the eccen- 
tricity. But since they subtend arcs AB and BC of the middle eccentric which 
are not given, and since, if we join NSE, NTF, and NGU, again arcs ST and TU 
of the ecliptic (clearly not given) subtend arcs E!F and FG of the eccentric, it 
will be necessary, first, that the differences KS, LT, and MU be given, in order 
for the ratio of eccentricity to be accurately demonstrated from the correspond- 
ing arcs EF, FG and ST, TU. But since it is not possible to get these accurately 
prior to the ratio of eccentricity and the apogee — and yet since they willbje 
given approximately, even if not accurately given before, because the differences 
are not great— we shall first make our calculation as if the arcs ,ST, TU did not 
differ appreciably from arcs KL, LM. 

For let ABC be the eccentric circle of Mars’ regular passage [the equant], and 
let A be supposed the point of the first opposition, B of the second, and C of 
the third. 'Within this circle let D be taken as the centre of tire ecliptic where 
our eye is; and let all the straight lines beamed from the three opposition 
points to tiie eye — in this case AD, 2JD, and' CD. And let one qf thethree 


v nroomcr 

straight lines that hafebeen joined be 
produced to the opposite arc of the ec- 
centric, as here CDE; and let » straight 
line join the other two oppositioh 
points, as here AB. Then, from the- re- 
sulting intersection of the eccentric 
with the straight line produced in (say 
E), let straight lines be joined to the 
other two opposition points, as here 
EA and EB; and from the same point 
E let perpendiculars be draWn to the 
straight lines joining the aforesaid two 
points and the ecliptic’s centre, as here 
EF perpendicular to AD and EG to BD. 

Yet again, from either of the aforesaid 
two points, let a perpendicular be 
drawn to the straight line joining the 

other of the two points to the extra point produced on the Eccentric, in 
instance AH from A perpendicular to the straight line BE. 

Now, no matter how we go about these things in this drawing, we shall 
the same ratios borne in the numbers; and the rest of the proof from the 
given for Mars will be evident in this way. 

For since the eccentric’s arc BC is assumed to subtend 93°44' on 
therefore 

angle BDC=VZ'W 

= l87°28'to2rt., 

angle BDC being at the ecliptic’s centre; and, as its supplement, 
angle EDG=* 172°32’ to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle DEG, 



find 

arcs 


and 


arc jB6=172°32 / , 


chord F0- 119*45' 

where 

hypt. D2T-120*. 

Likewise,since 

arc 2H>95 0 28', 
therefore, being an angle at the circumference, 

angle 95*28' to 2 rt 
And 

angteFM-lTWto^rtl; 
therefore, by .subtraction, 

angle EBQ*V2? to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle BEG, 

arc #0-92*, 


hhordF(?-86*19', 
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EG-MH5' 


■Alt 


where it was proved 
and 

DE- ta*. 

Again, since the whole arc ABC of the eccentric is assumed to subtend on'tfae 
ecliptic 161°34 / , the sum of both intervals, therefore 

angle ADC- 161°34', » 

and, by subtraction, 

angle ADE- 18*26' ' 

=3§°62' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle DEF, 

arc EF-WP82', 
and 

chord EF-Z7»57’ 

where 

hypt. DE — 120 p . 

Likewise, since 

arc ABC-177°IV, 

ABC being an arc on the eccentric, therefore 

angle AEC— 177°12' to 2 rt. 

And we saw 

angle A2)i? =36 0 52' to 2 rt. 

Therefore, by subtraction, 

angle DAE — 145°56' to2rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle AEF, 

arc EF= 145°56', 


chord 114*44' 
hypt. AE = 120*’. 
AB =39*42' 
EF-Z7>5T 
&D-120*. 


and 
where 

And therefore 
where it was proved 
and 
Again, since 

arc AB=81°44', 

AB being an arc on the eccentric, therefore 

angle ABB— 8l°44' to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle AEH, 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

arc EH—98°W. 

And therefore 

chardA# *»78*ai', 
d • . chord ilff <= 90*45' 
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hypt. AE= 120 p . 

A.ff*=25 p 58', 
EH =30*2' 

A£=39 p 42' 


where 
And so 

where it was proved 
supposing 

ED =120*. 

And it was also proved, with the same parts, that 

whole BE= 166 p 29'; 
and therefore, by subtraction, 

BH = 136 p 27' 

where 

AH= 25*08'. 

And 

sq. Btf=18,615 p 16' 

and likewise 

sq. AH = 674 p 16', 

which added together make 

sq. AB = 19,289 p 32'; 


AB = 138 p 53', 
A£=39 p 42', 

DE = 120 p . 

AB =78*31’ 


in length, therefore, 

where 
And 
where 

ecc. diam. = 120 p ; 
for AB subtends an arc of 81°44'. And therefore 

DE =67*50', 

AE = 22 p 44' 

where 

AB = 78 P 31' 
and 

ecc. diam. = 120 p . 
And so also, AE being an arc on the eccentric, 

• arc AE = 21°41' 

and, by addition, 
and, by subtraction, 

And 
where 


arc EABC = 198°53', 
arc CE= 161°7'. 
chord CDE= 118*22' 


ecc. diam. «120 p . 

If, then, tire straight line CEhsd been found equal to the eccentric’s diameter, 
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. it is . dear that the eccentric’s centre 
would be on it, and the ratio of eccen- 
tricity would be immediately apparent: 
But since it has not come out equal, 
and has made segment EABCgrpAter 
than a semicircle, it is evident that the 
eccentric’s centre will fall an that side* 
Then let it be supposed the point K, 
and let the diameter LKDM through 
both centres be drawn through K and 
D ; and from K let KNX be drawn per- 
pendicular to CE. 

Since, then, it was shown 
C£=118 p22 / , 

DE= 67 p 50' 


diam. LM *= 120 p , 
therefore also, by subtraction, 

CD = 50 p 32'. 

And so, since 

rect. ED, DC = rect. LD, DM, 

we shall find 

rect. LD, £M=3,427 p 5i'. 

But also 

rect. LD, DM+ sq. DK- sq. LK 

which is the square on half the whole diameter. Therefore, if we subtract from 
the 3,600 p of the square on LK the 3,427 p 51' of the rectangle LD, DM, then we 
shall have left the 172 p 9' of the square on DK. And therefore we shall have in 
length 

1. btw. c. DK =. 13 p 7' , 

where 

Again, since 
and it was proved 
where 

therefore,' by subtraction, 
where it was found 
And so also 
where 

hypt. DK = 120 P ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle DKtf,,. 

arc DN= 82 ° 2 tO. 


ecc. rad. LK = 60 p . 
half CE or CJV = 59 P 11', 
DC= 50 p 32' 
diam. LM — 120 p , 
DN= 8 p 39’ 

DK = 13 p 7'. 

DN =79*8* 


Therefore also 
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ii" > 


«• angle DXtf- 82*30' to 2 rt. . ■ .... 

-41*15'. _ 

And since it is at the eccentric’s centre, we shall have 

arc MX— 41*15'. ' 

And also, by addition, 

arc CMX-half arc C^X=86°34'. 

Therefore also, by subtraction, 

arc CM -3(719' 

where CM is the arc from the third opposition to the perigee. And it is evident 
that, since it was assumed 

are BC= 95*28', 

by subtraction, 

arc BL= 45*13* 

where LB is the arc from the apogee to the second opposition; and that, sin^ 
it was assumed 

arc AB- 81*44', 

therefore, by subtraction, 

arc AJi- 36*31' 

where CL is the arc from the first opposition to the apogee. 

Now, with these things assumed, let us find out in the following way what 
differences they yield at each opopsition for the required arcs of the ecliptic. 

From the figure of the three oppositions given above [p. 325], let the drawing 
of the first opposition alone be laid 
out. And after AD has been joined, let 
DV and NY be drawn from pointB D 
and N perpendicular to AH produced. 

Since, then, 

arc XX -36*31', . 

therefore 

angle EHX= 36°31', 
and, being the angle vertical to it, 
angle DH 7=73*2' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right 
triangle DHV, 

arc D7«73*2', 

and, by subtraction from the semi- 
circle, 

arc 227—106*58'. 

And therefore 

chord 2)7-71*25' 
chord 227- 96*27' 

where 

» j . hypt. DH - 120*. 

Ana so also 



where 


2)7-3*54', 
227 -6*10' 

,4>M-6*S3$# 


ecc. rad. AD-60*. 
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i *?• ' * ; 

sq. AD — sq. DV -sq. AV, 
AV=59»52'; 
VY-HV, 
Ay- 65 ’ 8 ' 

NY **2DV, 

NY - 7 p 48'. 

hypt. 

WF-14’16' 


And srnoe 

therefore, in length, 
and since . 
therefore, by addition, 
where, since 

And consequently 
And therefore 
where 

AAr-120*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle ANY, 

arc iVY= 13°40'. 

And so also 

angle NA Y — 13°40' to 2 rt. 
Again, since it was shown 



NY-WX, 
HY= vanat 

where 

ecc. rad. EH =60”, 

therefore, by addition, 

ehy= 7 war 

and consequently 

hypt. BN'** 71 p . 

And therefore 

NY=1&1V 

where 

EN~m>; 


and, on the circle about right triangle ENY, 

awAT-lW 

And so also • . • ■ 

angle 12*36' to 2 rt. 

But 

angle NA Y — 13°40' to 2 rt,; 

and therefore, by subtraction, > - 

angle ANE - 1°4' to 2 rt. 

*32'. 

Therefore on the ecliptic " : ‘ l! 

m K8~W. 

Than let there be laid out the similar figure containing tits drawing of the* 
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second opposition. Since it is assumed 
arc FX=45°13', 

therefore 

angle FHX= 45°13', 
and, being the angle vertical to it, 
angle DHV = 90°26' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right 
triangle DHV, 

arc DV =90°26', 

and, by subtraction from the semi- 
circle, 

arc F=89°34'. 

And therefore 

chord DV =85 P 10 , J 
chord HV = 84 p 32' 

where 

hypt. DH = 120 p . 

And so also 

DV =4 P 39', 

HV =4 P 38' 

where 



and 

And since 

therefore, in length, 
and, because 
therefore, by addition, 
where, since 

And consequently, also, 

And therefore 

where 

BN= 120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BNY, 

arc NY * 16°26'. 

And so also 

angle NBY ~W2V to 2 rt. 
Again, since it was proved 

• . NY=*m&', 

HY^n& 

where 

ecc. rad. FH\** 6G P . 


Z>ff«6 p 33^' 
ecc. rad. BD = 60 p . 
sq. BD — sq. DV =sq. BV, 
BV=$ 9»49'; 

VY=HV, 

J3F=64 P 27' 

NY =2DV, 

NY= 9 P 18'. 

hypt. BN = 69 p 6'. 

ATF= YMT 


I* ■ 



And therefore 
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FHY= 60»16' 

hypt. FN=&m2'. 

K 4 . ' ■ 

_ Afrme* 

where 

hypt, PN-12Q p ;, 

and, on the circle about right triangle FNY, 

. . , areJVF=15°20'. 

And so also 

_ . angle NFY~ 15°20' to 2 rt. 

But 

angle NBY = 16°26' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle BNF=* 1°6' to 2 rt. 

=33'. 

Therefore on the ecliptic 

arc ££-33'. 

Since, then, at the first opposition we found arc KS to be 32', it is clear that 
the first interval of the apparent movement considered with respect to the ec- 
centric will be greater by the segments of both arcs, 1°5', and will contain 68°5&'i 
Then let the drawing of the third opposition be laid out. Since then it is sup- 


arc GP=39°19', 

therefore 

angle GPP =39°19' 

=78°38' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right tri- 
angle DHV, 

arc DF=78°38', 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 
arc HV - 101°22'. 

And therefore 

chord Z)F =76 p 2', 
chord HV — 92*50' 

where 

hypt. DH = 120 p . 

And so also 

07-4*9', 

£F-5 P 4' 

where 



and 

And since 
therefore 
and, because 


1. btw. c. OP=6*33H', 
ecc. rad. CD - 8$. 
sq. CO-HSq. jDt^—sq. CV, 
CF-59 P 51'; 
J5TF-FT, 


by subtraction 
where, since 

And consequently also 
And therefore 
where 

CW— 120**; 

and, on the circle about right triangle CNY, 

, , arc NY = 17°14'. - ** 

And so also 

angle NCY ■ 17°14' to 2 rt. 
Again, since it was shown 

NY =8*18', 
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CY-54»47' 

NY-2DV, 
NY-V 18'. 

hypt. CAT =55^25'. 


where 

therefore, by subtraction, 

and therefore also 
And therefore 


HY = lCW 
ecc. rad. QH** 60*, 
GY-49’52', 
hypt. GN = 50 p 33'. 
NY =19*42' 


GN=% 30»; 

And, on the circle about right triangle GWY, 

arc iVY = 18°54'. 

And so also 


angle ATGF=18°54' to2rt., 

and it was proved 

angle NCY =* 17°14' to2rt. 

Therefore, by subtraction, 

angle CNG= 1°40' to 2 rt. 

-O'. 

Therefore also on the ecliptic 
’ ' . arc MU =80'. 

Since, then, attire second opposition, we found the airc XT to be 33', it is clear 
that the second interval of the apparent movement, considered with respect to 
the eccentric, will be less by the segments of both arcs, 1°23\ and will contain 
92°21'. 

With these arcs of the eclipse calculated for the two intervals, we again go 
through the theorem for demonstrating the apogee and the ratio of eccentricity, 
and find (not to make this treatise too long by rjepition) 

1. btw.c.flfF-ll’SO' 

l DK here refers to the fourth figure bs«k.ItiBthf distance between the ecliptic’s centre 
or the earth and the equant’s centre. As It has been pointed out before, the deferent’soentr* 
is assumed to be midway between the two, an assumption estab l is he d and juStmed by tin 
theory of regressions in Book XII. ’ ’ 
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'when 

ecc. wL«ffiR 

and, on the eccentric, 

arc Cif=>. 46°33', 

CM being the arc from the third opposition to the perigee. And again from this 

arc BL=3S°59', 
arc =42*45'. 

Likewise when we had used these numbers in the proofs of each opposition, we 
finally found the accurate magnitudes 6f each of the required arcs: 

arc 0=28', 
arcLr=28', 
arc MU “30'. 

And putting together the differences at the first and second oppositions and 
adding the resulting 56' to the 67°50' of the first interval on the ecliptic, we had 
the distance of 68°46' accurately considered with respect to the eccentric; and 
putting together those at the second and third oppositions and subtracting the 
resulting 1°8' from the apparent 93°44' of the second interval on the ecliptic, 
again we found the distance of 92°36' accurately considered with respect to the 
eccentric. Finally from these results, using the same proof, we accurately ascer- 
tained the ratio of eccentricity and the apogee. 

And we found 

, 1. btw. c. 2>K=.12 p 

where 

ecc. rad. KL** 60*; 

and on the eccentric 

arcC , 3f-44°21' 

from which, in turn, it results that 

arc £L«40 o ll', 
arc AL=41°33'. 


By these same means we shall also show that the observed apparent intervals 
of the three oppositions agree with these last magnitudes. 

For let there be set out the drawing of the first opposition, containing only 


the eccentric circle the epicycle’s cen- 
tre is always borne on [the deferent]. 
Since then 

angle Aff£~41°33', 
and, bring Ihie angle vertical to it, 
angle DHV =83°6' to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle about right 
triangle DHV, 

anDy-wet . 

and, by subtraction from the semi- 
circle, ' 

arc ffF«96°54'. 

And therefore 

chord DF-70P35', 
chord ff7«89>50' 
where . '■ i ;; 

hypt. DH “ 120 p . 

And so also 



38ft 

where 

and 

And, since 

therefore, in length, 
Again, since 
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DV=Z»5Sy 2 ’, 

HV-4PZQ' 

Z?H=6», 

' i 

AD = 60 p . ; 

sq. AD— sq. Z)F =sq. AV, 
47=5W. 
HV-VY 


and 

we shall have, by addition, 
where 

And consequently also 
And so also 
where 


NY- 2DV, 
AY- 64*20* 
NY =7*57'. 
hypt. AAT= 64*52'. 
NY- 14*44' 


AN -120 *; 

and, on the circle about right triangle ANY, 

arc NY =li°0', 

and therefore 

angle NA Y — 14°6' to 2 rt. 
=7°3'. 


But 

angle AHE- 41°33', 

and therefore, by subtraction, being the angle of apparent passage, 

angle AM0=34 O 3O', 

and by this amount is the star west of the apogee at the first- opposition. 

Again Jet a similar drawing of the second opposition be set out. Since, then, 
being the angle of the epicycle’s mean passage 

angle 5^£*40°11', 

and, being the angle vertical to it, - ■ > ■ 

angle NHY f 80°22' to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle about right triangle DHV, 
j' arc Z>F=80°22' 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, v, 

^ ’ arc #F=99°38'. 

And -therefore 

chord £7-77*26', 
chord HV- 91*41' 


where 


hypt. DH— 120*. 
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And also 


where 

and 


bV=9>5V, 
HV=l »35' 

DH± 6 p 

hypt. Bp** 60 p . 


And since 
' sq. BD — sq. DV *= sq. BV, 
therefore, in length, 

BV=*59 P 53'. 

And in the same way, since 

HV=VY 

and 

NY=2DV, 
therefore, by addition 

J?F=64 P 28' 

where 



JVT=7 P 44\ 
hypt. BAT* 64 p 56'. 
NY = 14 p 19' 


And consequently 
And therefore 
where 

hypt. BiV=120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BNY, 

arc NY = 13°42'. 

And so also 

angle NBY= 13°42' to 2 rt. 

= 6 ° 51 '. 

And 

angle BHE**40 0 ll r . 

Therefore, by subtraction, being the angle of apparent passage, 

angle BATB=33 o 20'. 

By this distance the star hence appeared east of the apogee at the second opposi- 
tion. It had already been proved 34°30' west of the apogee at the first opposition; 
therefore the whole interval from the first to the second opposition comes to 
67°50', in agreement with the amount gotten by the observations. 

Then let tire drawing of the third opposition be set out in the same way. Since 
in this case, being the angle of the epicycle’s regular passage, 

angle CHF**4A°2l > 

-88 8 42' to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle about right triangle DHV, 

arc D7=88°42' 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

arcffr-gns'. 

And therefore 

■ >. , chord DV -83 p 53', 



chord BY. =85*49' 

where 

hypt. DH = 120 p . 

And so also 

DV=4> lljtf, 
HV~4?1T 

where 

A D=& 
and 

ecc. rad. CD= 60 p . 
And since 

sq. CD— sq. D7 «sq. C7, 
we shall have, in length, 

CF«59»51'. 

And again, since 

HV=VY 

and 

NY= 2DV, 

we shall have, by subtraction, 


mm my 



where 

NY =8*28'. 

And consequently we shall have 

hypt. CJV=56 P 12\ 

And therefore 


NY =17>55 f 


where 

hypt. CiV =* 120**; 

and, on the circle about right triangle CNY, 

arc NY = 17°10'. 

And so also 

angle HCN = 17°10' to2rt. 
=8°35'. 

But 


angle CHF= 44°21'; 

and therefore, by addition, 

angle CAT=52°56'. 

At the third opposition, therefore, the star appeared west of the perigee by just 
that much. And therefore, by subtraction, the resulting 93°44' from the second 
to the third opposition was found to agree with the amount observed in the 
second interval. It is also clear that, when the star, sighted along the straight 
line CN, was according to observation 2°34' within the Archer and angle CNF at 
the ecliptic’s centre was proved to be B2°5&, then the perigee of eccentricity at 
point F was 25*30' within the Goat, and the apogee diametrically opposite 
25*30' was within the Crab. '<•' 

Also, if we describe the epicycle of Mare about centre C and produce straight 
line CN, we shall have the epicycle’s mean passage of 135*39' from the eccen- 
tric's apogee at the time of the third opposition; for it was proved 
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aagfa>01tF*&&V : - 
which is thdimnsinder of the 
semicircle. And Weshaii have 
arc KM - 171^25' 
which is the star’s mean pass- 
age from the epicycle’s apogee 
M l ; because it was proved ' 
angle HCN^VW, 

HCN being an angle at the epi- 
cycle’s centre; because 
arc jri/*=8°35', 

KL being the arc from the star 
K to the perigee L; and be- 
cause, therefore, the arc from 
apogee M to star K is 171°26 / 
as proposed. 

With the other results it is 
now clear to us that, at the 
time of the third (Opposition-- 
that is, in the year 2 of Antonine, Egyptian wise Epiphi 12-13, 2 equatorial 
hours before midnight — Mars was 135°39’ in mean longitude from the eccen- 
tric’s apogee, and 171°25' in anomaly from the epicycle’s apogee. Which 
things it was required to prove. 

8. Demonstration or the Magnitude of Mars’ Epicycle 

Since the next thing was to demonstrate the ratio of the epicycle’s magnitude, 
we took for this purpose an observation which we made very nearly 3 days after 
the third opposition (that is, in theyear 2 of Antonine, Egyptian wise month 15-16, 
3 equatorial hours before midnight), for the point on the astrolabe 26° within the 
Balance was culminating and the sun was then according to its mean passage 
5°27' within the Twins. In comparison with the point corresponding to Spica 
and sighted with its position, Mars appeared to be 1%° within the Archer, and 
at the same time appeared to be equally l%° east of the moon’s centre. The 
moon’s mean position was then about 4°20' within the Archer; and its true one 
was 29°20' within the Scorpion, since in anomaly the moon was 92° from the 
epicycle’s apogee. And the apparent moon was at the beginning of the Archer 
so that, consequently, Mars was then consistently, just as sighted, 1°36' within 
the Archer— and, of course, 53°54' west of the perigee. From the time of the 
third opposition to that of this observation there is contained 1°32' in longi- 
tude, and very nearly 1°21' in anomaly. And if we add these to the positions 
already demonstrated for the third opposition, we shall have Mars, at the time 
of this observation, in lomptude 137°11' from the eccentric’s apogee, arid hi 
anomaly 172°46' from the'Cpioyde’s apogee. 

With these things assumed, about centre D and diameter ADC let there be 
the eccentric circle ABC bearing the epicycle’s centre. And on the. diam- 
eter let E be supposed the ecliptic’s, centre, mid F the centre of 'the greater 

‘The star at A is, of course, at the apparent perigee. L and M are, respectively, the regular 
perigee and regular apogee, but in planetary theory they are often referred to simply as the 
perigee and apogee of the planet’s epicycle . i 
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eccentricity. And 
with epicycle QHK 
described about B, 
let FKBO, EHB, 
and DB be drawn 
through, and let EL 
and DM be drawn 
from points D and 
E perpendicular to 
FB. Let the star be 
supposed at point 
N on the epicycle; 
and, with EN and 
BN joined, let BX 
be drawn from B 
perpendicular to 
EN produced. 

Since, then, the 
star is IS? 0 !!/ from 
the eccentric’s apo- 
gee so that 
angle BFC = 42°49' 

= 85°38' to 2 rt., 



therefore, on the circle about right triangle DFM, 

arc DAf =85°38' 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

arc jPilf =94°22'. 

And therefore 

chord DM *81 p 34', 
chord FAf=88 p l' 

where 

hypt. DF— 120*. 

And so also 

DM =4 p 5', 
FM~ 4 P 24' 

where 

1. btw. c. DF«8 p 


and 

And since 
therefore 

And likewise, since 


ecc. rad. BD— 60 p . 
sq. BD — sq. DM -sq. BM, 
BM “59 p 52 # . 
FM-LM 
EL-2 DM, 
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therefore, by subtraction, 

SL-55’28', 

EL=8 p 10'. 

And consequently 

hypt. B2?=56 p 4'. 

And therefore 

EL=17 P 28' 

where 

BE =120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BEL, 

arc EL=16°44'. 


And so also 


angle EBF = 16°44' to 2 rt. 

Again, since it is supposed 

angle CEX = 53°54', 

= 107°48'to2rt., 

the angle by which Mara appeared west of the perigee C, and since 
angle BEC— 102°22' to Si rt. 


(because 

angle BEC = angle EBF +aDgte BFC, 
it having been proved 

angle EBF=IQ°42’ to 2 rt. 

and assumed 


angle BFC - 85°38' to 2 rt.), 
therefore, by subtraction, 

angle BEX= 5°26' to 2 rt. 
And, on the circle about right triangle BEX, 

arc BX = 5 P 26'. 


And consequently 
where 

And therefore 
where it was proved 
and 


chord BX = 5 P 41' 
hypt. BE = 120 p . 
J3X=2»39' 
£E=56 P 4' 
ecc. rad.=60 p . 
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likewise, since the point N was 172 6 46' from 0 the epicycle’s apogee, and 
7°14’ from K .the perigee, therefore 

angle KBAT-7°14' 

*■ 14°28' to 2 rt. 

And 


angle HBK = 16°44' to 2 rt. ; 
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and therefore, by subtraction, 

angle HBN-VW to 2 rt. 

and, by addition, 

angle BNX**7°42' to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle BNX, 

arc 5Z=7°42', 
and 

where 

And therefore 
where 
and 


chord BX = 8 P 3' 
hypt. BN « 120*. 
epic. rad. BN “ 39 p 30' 

BX=2W 


\ 


ecc. rad. =60 p . 

Therefore, the ratio of the eccentric’s radius to the epicycle’s radius is 60 p to 
39 p 30'. Which it was required to find. 


9. On the Correction of Maes’ Periodic Movements 

For the correction of the periodic mean movements we took one of the old ob- 
servations according to which it is quite clear that in the year 13 according to 
Dionysius, Aigon 25 in the morning, Mars seemed to occult the Scorpion’s 
northern forehead. Now, the date of this observation is the year 42 after the 
death of Alexander (that is, the year 476 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Athyr 
20-21 in the morning) at which times we find the sun, in its mean passage, 23°54' 
within the Goat. According to us, the star of the Scorpion’s northern forehead 
was observed to be 6J^° within the Scorpion. And so, again, since the 409 years 
from the observation to the reign of Antonine makes very nearly a 4°5' change in 
the fixed stars and since then, at the time of the observation, this fixed star must 
have been 2)4° within the Scorpion, clearly Mars must have been in the same 
position. And likewise, since for us — that is, at the beginning of the reign of 
Antonine — Mars’ apogee was 25°30' within the Crab, at the observation it must 
have been 21°25’ within the Crab. And it is clear that the apparent star was then 
100°50’ from the apogee; the mean sun 182°29' from the same apogee, and of 
course 2°29' from the perigee. 

With these things assumed, about oentre D and diameter ADC let ABC be the 
eccentric circle bearing the epicycle’s oentre. On the diameter let E be supposed 
the ecliptic’s centre; and F the centre of the greater eccentricity [of the equahtji 
With the epicycle GH described about centre B, let FBG and DB be drawn 
through, and let FK be drawn from F perpendicular to the straight line DB. Let 
the star be supposed at point H on the epicycle; and with BH joined; let -EL be 
drown from E parallel to it. Clearly, from what we have already proved, the 
sun’s mean position will be seen along EL. And wfth EH joined, let DM and BN 
be drown from D and B perpendicular to it; and again from D let DX be drown 
perpendicular to BN, so that the figure DMNX turns out to be a right parallel- 
ogram. _ 




Since, then, being the angle of the star’s apparent passage from the apogee, 

angle AEH «■ 100°50', 

and, being the angle of the sun’s mean passage, 

angle CEL— 2°29', 

therefore 

angle HEL - angle £tf£=81°39' 

= 163*18' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BHN, 

arc BN = 163°18', 
and 

chord 2W-118»48' 

where 

hypt. BH =120*. 

And therefore 

BN** 39»3' 

whpfA 

epic. rad. 39*30' 
and 

1. btw» c. DU =6*. 

Again, since 

angle AEH ** 100*50' 

-20l°40' to 2 rt. 

and consequently, as its supplement, 

angle DEM- 158*20' to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle about right triangle DEM, 

arc DM ** 158°20', 
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and chord DM - 1 17*52? 

where 

hypt. DE = 120 p . 

And therefore, where 

DE = 6* 

and it was shown 

BN =39*3', 

and where 

ecc. rad. BD =60*, 

there 

DM = NX = 5*54' 

and, by subtraction, ' *' 

BX = 3 3*9'. 

And therefore also 

BX = 66*13' 

where 

hypt. BD = 120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BDX, 

arc BX — . 67°4'. 

And so also 

angle BDX = 67°4' to 2 rt., 

and, by addition, 

angle BDM = 247°4' to 2 rt. 
And, because it was shown 

angle DEM = 158°20' to 2 rt., 

therefore 

angle EDM = 21 °40' to 2 rt. 
And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle BDE = 225°24' to 2 rt., 

and as its supplement 

angle BDA = 134°36' to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle DFK, 

arc FK = 134°36' 

and, by subtraction from the semicircle, 

arc DK = 45°24'. 

And therefore 


DE = 6 * 

BN =39*3', 
ecc. rad. BD = 60 p , 
Dilf=iVX = 5^54' 

BX=33*9'. 

BX = 66 * 13 ' 


where 

And therefore 


and, by subtraction, 
where 


chord FK = 110*42', 
chord DK = 46*13' 

hypt. DF =120*. 

FK = 5*32', 

DK = 2*19' 

BK= 57*41' 

DF =6* 


ecc. Tad. DB = 60*. 
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And consequently also 

hypt. BF* 57*57'. 

And therefore 

FK~ll>2&: 

where 

BF~120 P ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BKF, 

arc FK = 10°58'. 

And so also 

angle DBF** 10°58' to 2 rt. 

But also 

angle ABD - 134°36' to 2 rt. ; 
and therefore, by addition, 

angle AFB = 145°34' to 2 rt. 

= 72°47'. 

Therefore, at the. time of this observation, the star’s mean longitudinal posi- 
tion — that is, the epicycle’s centre B — was 72°47' from the apogee, and con- 
sequently 4°12 / within the Balance. Since it is also supposed that 

angle C'FL=2°29' 

(which together with the semicircle of 2 right angles, ABC, is equal to the sum 
of AFB, the angle of mean longitude, and GBH, the angle of anomaly — that is, 
the star's movement on the epicycle), we shall have, by subtraction, 

angle GBH = 109°42’. 

Therefore, at the time of the observation, the star was in anomaly that very 
109°42' from the epicycle’s apogee. Which things it was required to find. 

And we had already proved that the star, at the time of the third opposition, 
was in anomaly 171°25' from the epicycle’s apogee. Therefore, in the time be- 
tween the observations (embracing 410 Egyptian years and very nearly 231% 
days) it added on, over and above the 192 complete circles, 61°43'. This is very 
nearly the surplus we find in the tables of the star’s mean movements set up by 
us, since we established the daily movement from these numbers, dividing the 
sum of the circles and surplus reduced to degrees over the total number of days 
in the time between the two observations. 

10. On the Epoch op its Periodic Movements 

Again, since the time from the year 1 of Nabonassar, Egyptian wise Thoth 1 
at noon, to this observation is 475 Egyptian years and very nearly 79 +%+% 
days, and since that amount of time embraces 180°40’ surplus in longitude and 
142°29' surplus in anomaly, if we subtract them from each of the corresponding 
positions at the observation — that is, from the 4°12' within the Balance in longi- 
tude-end from the 109°42' in anomaly— we shall have the epoch of the periodic 
movements of Mars in the year 1 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Thoth 1 at noon; 
(1) in longitude, 8°32' Within the Ram; (2) in anomaly, 327°13' from the epi- 
cycle’s apogee. And consequently, since in 475 years there comes to be. * 
(&t%+%)° shift in apogees, and since Mars’ apogee at the observation was 
about 21°25' within the Crab, it will evidently be, at the time of the epoch, 
16°40' within the Crab. 
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1. Demonstration op Jupiter’s Eccentricity 

Now that Mars’ periodic movements, anomalies, and epochs have been shown, 
we shall next work out Jupiter’s also, and in the same way, taking first again, 
for the demonstration of the apogee ahd eccentricity,' 3 acronychal oppositions 
relative to the sun’s mean passage. We observed the first of these by the astro* 
labe in the year 17 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Epiphi 1-2, 1 hour before midnight, 
about 23°11' within the Scorpion. The second in the year 21, Phaophi 13-14, 
2hours before midnight, about 7°64 / within the Fishes. And the third in the year 
1 of Antonine, Athyr 20-21, 5 hours after midnight, about 14°23' within the 
Ham. Now, of the two intervals, that from the first acronychal opposition to the 
second embraces 3 Egyptian years, 106 days, and 23 hours, and 104°43' of the 
star’s apparent passage ; and that from the second to the third, 1 Egyptian year, 
37 days, and 7 hours, and similarly 36°29’. And the mean longitudinal passage 
comes to 99°55' for the time of the first interval, and 33°26 / for that of the 
second. From these intervals, in consequence of the methods propounded by us 
In the case of Mars, we first construct the proof of the things we are required to 
find, again with the one eccentric circle, in this way: 

.(-Let there be the eccentric circle ABC; and let A be supposed the point where 
the epicycle's centre was at the first achronychal opposition, B at the second, 
and C at the third. Within the eccentric ABC let D be taken as the centre of the 
ecliptic; and let AD, BD, and CD be 
joined. And, with CDE produced, let AE, 

BE, and AB be joined. Let EF and EG be 
drawn from £ perpendicular to AD and 
BD; and AH from A perpendicular to EB. 

Since, then, the eccentric’s arc BC is 
assumed to subtend 36°39' of the ecliptic, 
angle £.ZXr= angle BDC 
«36°29' 

• «72°58'to2rt., 

angle BDC being at the centre. And sb al- 
so, *» the circle about right triangle EDO, 
arc ££r«72°58', 
and' ■ • • 

chord BG’-7l v 2l' 

where 

. hypt. 

likewise, since >” 

arc £C«33°26', 
therefore, being an angle at the circumference, 

angle 5£C=33°26' to 2 rt., 
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and, by subtraction, ; ; ■ <>, 

angle EBG*Z%°32'. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BEG, 

mMG~»W, 


m 


and 

where 

And therefore 
where it was shown 
and 


chord EG* 40*35' 
hypt. BE* 120®. 
BE* 210?58' 
EG* 7m' 


DE*12Q». 

Again, since the eccentric’s whole arc ABC is assumed to subtend on the 
ecliptic the sum of both intervals; therefore, being at the ecliptic’s 

centre, , 

angle ADC * 141°12' 

= 282°24' to 2 rt. 

and, being adjacent to it, 

angle ADE* 77°3f>' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle DEF, 

arc EF*77°3&, 
and 

chord EF *75*12! 

where 

hypt. DE* 120 p . 

Likewise, since the eccentric’s arc ABC adds up to 133 0 21', therefore, being 
an angle at the circumference, 

angle AEC * 133°21’ to 2 rt. 

But 

angle ADE=77°Z& to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle 149°3'. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle AEF, 

arc EF= 149°3', ’ 


and 
where 

And therefore 
where it was shown 
and it is supposed 

DE* 120* 1 . .. . ■ <•> 

Again, since the eccentric’s are AB is W* 86', therefore, being at the cir- 
cumference. , f.,<„ 

m&teAEMmWW. 


chord EF* 115*39’ 
hypt. AE = 120 p . 
AE*7&2' 
EF*7m2f 
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And so, on the circle about right triangle AEH, 

arc AH -99° 55' 


and as supplement 
And therefore 


where 
And so 
and likewise 
where it was shown 
and 

It had already been shown 
And therefore, by subtraction, 
where 
And 

and likewise 
which, added together, make 
in length, therefore, 


arc EH =80°5'. 

chord AH *=91*52', 
chord EH- 77*12' 


where 

and likewise 
And also 
where 


hypt. AE — 120*. 
A# =59*44' 

EH — 50 p 12' 

AE 7=78*2' 

DE- 120**. 
££=210*58'. 

BH = 160*46' 

A£f = 59*44'. 

sq. BH — 25,845*55' 
sq. A# =3,568*4', 

sq. A£ =29,413*59'; 

A£ = 171*30' 

D£ = 120*, 

A£ = 78*2'. 

A£ = 91*52' 


ecc. diam. = 120*; 
for AB subtends an arc of 99°55'. And therefore 

Z>£= 64*17', 
AJS?= 41*47' 

where 

AB- 91*52' 

and 

ecc. diam. = 120*. 
And so also, AE being an arc on the eccentric, 

arc A£=40°45', 

and, by addition, 

arc J57ABC = 174°6'. 

And therefore 

chord EDC*i 119*50' 



where 
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M* 

eco. diam.«120 p . 

Since, then, segment EABC is less than a semicircle, and therefore the eo- 
centric’s centre falls outside it, let it be supposed the point K. And let the diam- 
eter through both centres be drawn 
through it and D, and let KNX be drawn 
from K perpendicular to CE and pro- 
duced. 

Since, then, it was shown 
C2?= 119 p 50’, 

DE- 64 p 17' 

where 

diam. LM — 120 p , 

therefore, by subtraction, we shall have 
CD =5 5 P 33’. 

And so, since 

rect. ED, DC = rect. LD, DM, 
we shall have 

rect. LD, DM =3,570 p 56' 

where 

diam. LM — 120 p . 

But 

rect. LD, DM+sq. DK— sq. half diam. 

-sq. KL 

Therefore, if we subtract the rectangle LD, DM or 3,570 p 56' from the square 
on half the diameter or 3,600 p , we shall have left the square on DK as 29 p 4'. 
And therefore we shall have 

- 1. betw. c. DK-.hm' 

where 

ecc. rad. KL — 60 p . 

Again, since 

, half CE or CAT=59 P 55' 

where 

. diam. LM — 120 1 *, 

and it was 'shown also 

CD =55 p 33', 

therefore also, by subtraction, 

DN -i p 22' 

where 

DK = 5 P 23'. 

And so also 

, DN =97*2# 

where 

DK- 120**; 

and, on the circle about right triangle DKN, 

arc DAT «108°24'. 

And therefore 

angle DKN- 108°24' to 2 rt. 

»54 < T2'. 

And since it is at the eccentric’s centre, we shall have also 

arc MJT-54°12'. 
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And also, by addition, 

arc CAfX- half arc CXE** 87*3'. 

Therefore also, by subtraction, 

arc CM “32*51' 

where CM is the arc from the perigee to the third opposition. And it is evident 
that, since it was assumed 

arc BC- 33*26', 

therefore we shall have, by subtraction 

arc BM = 0*35' 

where BM is the arc from the second opposition to the perigee,* and that, since 
it was assumed 

arc AB= 99*55', 

therefore we shall have, by subtraction, 

arc AL~ 79*30' 


where AL is the arc from the apogee to the first opposition. 

If, then, the epicycle’s centre were borne on this eccentric, it would suffice i 
use these quantities as precise. But since, according to the hypothesis, it moves 
on another circle — that is, on one drawn with a centre bisecting DK and with 
radius KL — it will again be necessary, as in the case of Mars, to calculate first 
the differences resulting for the apparent distances, and to show of what size 
they would be, considering the ratios of eccentricity very nearly the same as if 
the epicycle’s centre were borne, not on another eccentric, but on the first also 
embracing the zodiacal anomaly; that is, on the one drawn about centre K. 

Then let the circle LM about centre D 
be the eccentric bearing the epicycle’s 
centre. And let the circle NX about centre 
F and equal to LM be the circle of its reg- 
ular movement. With the diameter NLM 
through the centres joined, let E be taken 
on it as the ecliptic’s centre. And first let 
the epicycle’s centre be supposed at point 
A for the first opposition. Let DA, EA, 

FAX, and EX be joined; and let DO and 
EH be drawn from points D and E per- 
pendicular to AF produced. 

Since, then, angle NFX at the regular 
longitudinal movement was shown to be 
79*30', therefore, bang the angle vertical 
to it, 

angle DFO - 79*30' 

-159* to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle DFO, 

aro DC?- 159° 



and, as its supplement, 
And therefore 


arc F<?-21*. 

chord 2X7- 117»59', 
ebhrd FGW 21*52' 


where 


hypt. DF-120*. 


And so also 

andlikewise 

where 

, 

And since 
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• ' DG-2W’ 

DF=haHEF*2>4X 
ecc. rad. AZ)>=60 P . 


therefore we shall have also 


And likewise, since 

A(?=59 p 56'. 

ami 

FG=>GH 

therefore also, by addition, 

EH=2DG, 

where 

and therefore 

AH= 60»26' 

EH =5* 18', 

And therefore 

where 

hypt. AE*6 0 p 40'. 

EH- 10 p 29' 

AU=120 P : 

and, on the circle about right triangle AEH, 

, , . arc EH =. 10°1'. 

And so also 


Again, since 


angle EAH = 10°!' to 2 rt. 


and, by addition, clearly 
where 

therefore we shall have also 

And so also 
where 


rad. ecc. FX = 60 p , 
FH* 1" 

HX=W 

EH =5* 18', 
hypt. EX<* 61 p 14 / . 


EX=120>; 

and, on the circle about right triangle EHX, 

arc ##*=9°55'. 

And therefore 

angle EXH -=9°55' to 2 rt. 

angle EAH*> 10°l' to 2 rt. 
And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle =»0 # ©' to 2 rt. 

••OX 


But it was shown 
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But the star, sighted along the straight line AE, appeared, at the first 
opposition, to be situated 23°11' within the Scorpion. It is hence evident 
that, if the epicycle’s centre were not borne on the eccentric LM but' on 
NX, it would be at point X on it and the star would appear along straight 
line EX, differing by 3 sixtieths and being situated 23°14’ within the Scor- 
pion. 

Again, in a like figure, let also the drawing of the second opposition be laid 


down in a position a little west of the 
perigee. 

Since the eccentric’s arc NX was shown 
to be 35 sixtieths, therefore 
angle NFX= 0°35’ 

= 1°10’ to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right 
triangle DFG, 

arc DG= 1°10’, 
and, as its supplement, 

arc FG= 178°50'. 

And therefore 

chord DG= l p 13', 
chord FG'—. 120 p 

where 

hypt. DF— 120 p . 

And so also 

DG =0 p 2' 



and likewise 
where 


FG=2H2' 
DF = 2 P 42' 


and 


ecc. rad. BD = 60 p . 

And likewise also, ranee it is indistinguishable from the hypotenuse BD, 

BG= 60«\ 


And again, since 
and 


GH=FG, 


EH = 2 DG, 

we shall also have, by subtraction, 

BH~ 57*18' 


where 

and therefore also 
And so also 
where 


EH~m', 

hypt. BE -57 p 18’. 
EH-iO*&* 


BE~ 12Q»; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BEH, again 

arc Uff“0°8\ 



And therefore 
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angle EBH -0°8' to 2 rt. 
Likewise, since it was shown 

FH= 5*24' 

where 

ecc. rad. FX - 60 p , 

therefore, by subtraction, we shall also have 

JOT -54*36' 

where 

EH=0H' 

and therefore 

hypt. EX - 54*36'. 

And therefore 

EH* 0 * 10 ' 

where 

EX** 120*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle EHX, 

arc EH =0°10'. 

And so also 

angle EXH= 0°10' to 2 rt., 

and, by subtraction, 

angle BEX =0°2' to 2 rt. 
= 0 ° 1 '. 

And now it is evident, therefore, that, 
since, at the second opposition, the star 
as it appeared along EB was situated 
7°54' within the Fishes, if in turn it ap- 
peared along EX it would be only 7°53' 
within the Fishes. 

And now let the drawing of the third 
opposition be laid out in a position east 
of the perigee. Since the eccentric’s arc 
NX is assumed to be 32°51', therefore 
angle NFX =32°51' 

-65°42' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right tri- 
angle DFG, 

arc ZX?=65°42', 
and as its supplement 

arc F<?-114°18'. 

And therefore 

chord DG** 65*6', 

chord FG= 100*49' 

where 

hypt. DF-120*. 

And so also 

1X7-1*28' 

and likewise 



■FG— 2*16' 


m 

where 
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DFm&iar 


And once 
we shall also have 
And likewise, since 


ecc. rad. CD* 60 p . 
sq. CD— sq. DC* sq. CC, 
CC^.Sd'Sy. 


GH-FG 


EH =2 DO, 

we shall also have, by subtraction, 

CD=57»43' 

where 

2*56', 

and therefore also 

hypt. C£* 57*47'. 

And therefore 


EH* 6 p 5' 

where 

CZ?=120 P ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle CEH, 

arc £7/=5°48'. 

And so also 

angle ECD*5 8 48' to 2 rt. 

Likewise, since 
where 

ecc. rad. FX=60 P , 

therefore we shall also have, by subtraction, 

DX-55 p 28', 

where 


and therefore also 
And so also 


EH= 2 p 56'; 
hypt. BA>55 P 33'. 


EH=&20' 


where 

#X=120 P , 

and, on the circle about right triangle EHX, 

arc EH = 6°2'. 

And therefore 

angle EXH * 6°2' to 2 rt., 

and, by subtraction, 

angle CEX<= 0°14' to 2 rt. 

And so, since at the third opposition the star sighted along EC waissituafced 
14°23' within the Ram, it is evident ; that, if it were along the straight line EX, 
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it would be situated 14°30' within the Ram. And it was shown that «tfthe first 
opposition it was 23°14' within the Scorpion, and at the second 7°53' within the 
fishes. Therefore, if the star’s apparent intervals were considered*—not withre- 
spect to the eccentric bearing the epicycle’s centre, but with respect to that em- 
bracing its regular movement — they would come to 104°39' from the first op- 
position to the second, and to 36°37' from ’the second to the third. Following 
these with the theorem already shown, we find the intervals between the centres 
of the ecliptic and of the eccentric embracing the epicycle’s regular movement 
to be very nearly 5 P 30' where the eccentric’s diameter is 120 p . Of the eccentric’^ 
arcs, we find that from the apogee to the fi&t opposition to be 77 8 15', that from 
the second opposition to the perigee to be 2°50', and that freon the perigee to the 
third opposition to be 30°36'. 

That these quantities have been here taken accurately because the differences 
of the intervals are very nearly the same as the first and are calculated through 
them — all this is evident from the fact that the star’s apparent intervals are 
found, by means of the discovered ratios, to be the same as the observed ones, 
as will be clear to us from what follows. 

For again let the drawing of the first opposition be set out having only the 
eccentric bearing the' epicycle’s centre. 

Since it was shown 

angle LFA -77°15' 

= 154°30'to2rt., 
and, being vertical to it, 

angle DFG = 154°30' to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle about right tri- 
angle DFG, 

arc DG = 154°30', 
and, as its supplement, 

arc FG =2fi°30'. 

And therefore 

chord DQmlYMF 
chord FG =26 p 29 / 

where 

hypt. DF— 120 p . 

And so also 



and likewise 

where 

DG «*2 p 41' 

FG«0»36' 

DF =2 p 45’ 

and 

ecc. rad. AD=60 P . 

And, for the same reasons as shqwn before, 

AG«59 p 56', 

and 

AH-60 p 32' 

where 

EH-2DGmtm'; 
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and so it is calculated 

A&-60 p 46'. 

- . And therefore 

EH** iom' 

where 

AE- 120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle AEH, 

arc EH ** 10°8'. 

And therefore • 

angle EAH= 10°8' to 2 rt. 

and, by subtraction, 

angle LEA = 144°22' to 2 ft. 

=72°11'. 

Therefore, by just so many degrees was the star distant from the ecliptic’s 
apogee at the first opposition. 

Again, let the drawing of the second opposition be set out. Since it is assumd 
angle BFM = 2°50' 

= 5°40' to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle about right tri- 
angle DFO, 

arc Z>G=5°40' 
and, as its supplement, 

arc FG=174°20'. 

And therefore 

chord DG**5f55' 
chord F(7**119 p 51' 

where 

hypt. DF= 120 p . 

And so also 

DG=0 P 8' 

and likewise 

FGH 2»45' 

where 

DF= 2*45' 

and 

ecc. rad. BD=60 P . 

And for the same reasons also 

BQ±. 60 p , 



and, by subtraction, 
where 

And so also it is calculated 
Andtherefore 
where 

BE -120*; 

and, on the circle about right: triangle EBH, 


flff»57 p 15' 
EH=om\ 
hypt. BE** 57 p 15'. 
E £f-0 p 33' 



And so also 
and, by addition, 
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arc Etf*0°32'. 

angle EJBH*»0°32 / to 2 rt. 


angle BEM = 6°12' to 2 rt. 

~3°6'. 

Therefore the star at the second opposition was also 3°6' west of the perigee. 
But it was also shown to be 72°11' east of the apogee at the first; Therefore the 
apparent distance from the first opposition to the second is calculated to be 
the 1Q4°43' of the remainder of the semicircle, in accord with the distance 
gotten from the observations. 

Then also let the drawing of the third opposition be set out. Since it was 
shown 

angle MFC =30°36' 

=61°12' to 2 rt., 
therefore, on the circle about right 
triangle DFQ 

arc DG e=61°12', 
and, as its supplement, 

arcFG=118°48'. 

And therefore 

chord DG=61 P 6', 
chord F(?= 103*17' 

where 

hypt. DF= 120*. 

And bo also 

ZX?=1*24' 

and likewise 

FG = 2*22' 

where 

DF= 2*45' 
and 

ecc. rad. CD =60*. 

And for the same reasons also 

C<?= 59*59' 



and, by subtraction, 
where it is calculated 
And so also 
And therefore 
where 

. ,t CE-* 120*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle CEH, 

arc EH = 5°34'. 

And so also 

angle ECH =5°34' to 2 rt., 


Ctf= 57*37' 
EH= 2*48'. 
hypt. CE - 57*41'. 
©?=5*50' 
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and, by addition! 

angle ilfFC- 66*46' to 2 rt. - \»'l 

-33*28'. 

By just as many degrees was the star east of the perigee, fcherefore,at the 
third opposition. And it was shown to be 3*6' west of the same perigee at the 
second. Consequently, the apparent distance from the second to the third 
comes to the same result of 36*29', again in accord with things observed. 

' It 1 is immediately clear that since, at the third opposition, the star was 
situated by observation 14*23' within the Ram {at a distance, as was shown, 
of 33*23' east of the perigee), the perigee of the ecoentrieity at that time was 
11* within the Fishes, and the apogee exactly opposite 11* within the Vir 
If we draw the epicycle GHK about centre C, we shall have immediately { 
mean longitudinal passage from the 
eccentric’s apogee L of 210*36', be- 
cause we have shown 

angle MFC =30*36'; 
and we shall have the epicycle’s arc 
HK, horn the perigee H to the star 
at K, equal to 2*47', because we 
have shown 

angle ECF = 6*34' to 2 rt. 

=2*47'. 

Therefore, at the time of the third 
opposition — that is, in the year 1 
of Antonine, Egyptianwise Athyr 
20-21, 5 hours after midnight — 

Jupiter considered with respect to 
its mean passages was in longitude 
210*36' from the eccentric’s apogee 
(that is, it was situated 11*36' within the Ram) and in anomaly 182*47' from 
G, the epicycle’s apogee. < 

2. Demonstration of the Size of Jupiter’s Epicycle 

Again in what follows for the demonstration of: the epicycle’s size we took 
the observation we sighted in the year 2 of Antonine, Egyptianwise Mesore 
26-27 before the rising of the sun — that is, very nearly 5 equatorial, hours 
after midnight, when the sun’s mean passage was 16*11' within the Crab and 
the second degree of the Ram was culminating in the astrolabe. At that time, 
Jupiter, sighted relative to the bright Star in the Hyadcs jAldebaran], appeared 
to be 15 within the Twins, and it appeared at the same longitude as > the 
centre of the moon which was more to the south. But at that hour, by cal- 
culations already set forth, we find the moon’s mean position toibe 9“ within 
the Twins, and in anomaly we find it to be 272*5' from the epicycle’s apogee; 
and therefore its true passage to be about 14*50' within the Twins, and its ap- 
parent passage in Alexandria to be about 15*45'. Therefore Jupiter was in 
this way situated 15%® within the Twins; ’• • • • i-> 

Again, since the time from the third opposition to the given observation is 
1 Egyptian year and 276 days, and since that amount of time embrace&53*l7' 
in longitude and 218*31' inanomSiy (for there will be no sensible difference 
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even if this amount is taken more or less roughly), if we add these to 
demonstrated positions at the third opposition we shall have at the time of 
observation very nearly 263°53' in longitude from the same apogee and 
in anomaly from the epicycle’s apogee. 

Then, with these things supposed, let there be laid out again the drawing of 
a proof similar to that of Mars, hav- 
ing the epicycle’s position east of the 
eccentric’s perigee and the star’s just 
after the epicycle’s apogee in accord 
with the mean passages in longitude 
and anomaly here laid out. 

Since, then, the mean passage in 
longitude from the eccentric’s apogee 
is 263°53', therefore 
angle BFC= 83°53' 

= 167°46' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right 
triangle DFM, 

arc DM= 167°46' 
and, as its supplement, 


arc FAf =12°14'. 
And therefore 

where 

And so also 

and likewise 

chord DM = 119 p 19', 
chord FM = 12 p 47' 

hypt. DF— 120 p . 

DM =.2 P 44', 

FM =0 P 18' 

where 

and 

DF = 2 P 45' 

ecc. rad. /?D=60 P . 

And since 


sq. BD — sq. DM =sq. E 

therefore 

And likewise, since 

and 

therefore, by subtraction, 

BM =* 59 p 56'. 

FM~LM 1 

EL =2 DM, 

BL»m^Sf 

where it is calculated 

and therefore 

And therefore 

EL-W&', 

hypt. BE~M»$r. 

®LWlO p 68’ 1 
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where 

BE “120 s ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BEL, 

arc 2JL“10°30'. 

And so also 

angle EBF= 10°30' to 2 rt. 

But 

angle BFC= 167°46' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, 

angle BEC=178°16' to 2 rt. 

Again since the perigee is very nearly 11° within, the Fishes and the star iip- 
peared along EK 15°45' within the Twins, therefore 
angle KEC= 94°45' 

“ 189°30' to 2 rt., 

and, by subtraction, 

angle BEK—ll°l4! to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BEN, 

arc BAT=11°14 / , 


where 


And therefore 


where 


chord BN = ll p 44' 


hypt. BE = 120 s . 
BN = 5 P 50' 


BE= 59»52' 


And likewise, since 
therefore 


ecc. rad. =60**. 

arc <?/C=41°18', 

angle GBK= 41°18' 

=82°36' to2rfc. 


angle GBH = angle EBF 

= 10°30' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle HBR= 72°6' to 2 rt. 

But it was shown also 

angle HEK to 2 rt., 

and therefore, by subtraction, 

angle BKN **G0°52' to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle BKN, 

arc BN *= 60°62', 

Mid 

chord Btf-eO*^' 

where 

hypt. BK = 120 s . 
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epic. rad. BKH 11*80' 
BN^PSW 

ecc. rad. =60 p . 


801 


And therefore 
where 
and 

Which it was required to find. 

3. On the Correction op Jupiter's Periodic Movements 

Next, for the periodic movements, we again took one of the ancient observe 
tions very faithfully recorded, according to which it is quite clear that in the 
year 45 of Dionysius, Parthenon 10, Jupiter at sunrise occulted the Southern 
Ass. Now, this time is the year 83 after Alexander’s death, Egyptianwise 
Epiphi 17-18 in the morning, at which time we find the sun’s mean passage 
9°56' within the Virgin. But the star called the Southern Ass of those about 
the nebula of the Crab was at the time of our observation 11H° within the 
Crab, but clearly at that observation 7°33', since 3°47' correspond to the 378 
years between the observations. And therefore Jupiter at that time (since.it 
occulted the star) was 7°33' within the Crab. Likewise also, since the apogee 
according to us was about 11° within the Virgin, at the observation it must 
have been 7°13' within the Virgin. It is clear that the apparent star was 
300°20' from the eccentric’s apogee at that time, and the mean sun was 2 ? 43' 
from the same apogee. 

Now, with these things supposed, again let the drawing of the similar proof 

for Mars be laid out, only here ac- 
cording to the passages given at the 
observation, having the epicycle’s 
position at B before the apogee A 
and that of the sun’s mean situa- 
tion at L a little after the same 
apogee. And therefore it also has the 
position of the star at H after the 
epicycle’s apogee 0. Likewise let 
FBG, DB, BH, and EH still be 
joined; and let FK be drawn per* 
pendicular to DB, DM and fiN t® 
EH, and here DX to NB produced 
to make the rectangular parallelo- 
gram DMNX. 

Now since, containing as it does 
the remainder of 300°20'' from the one circle of the ecliptic, 

angle AEH =59°i0' 
and 

angle AEL» 2°43', 

therefore, by addition, !1 ’" 

angle LEH or angle BHE =62°23' 

-124°46'to2rt. 'if 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BHN, 

arc BN *i24 # 46', 
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where 

And therefore 
where 


Chord 

hypt. BM&X20*. 

BN^imV 
epic. rad. = ll p 30'. 


Again, since it is assumed ' 

angle DEM — 5&°4Q' , 

-nwo'teaxv 

and, by subtraction, 

angle MDE**GQ°4Q' to 2 rt., 
therefore ’also, on the circle about right triangle DEM, 


and. 

where 

, And therefore 
and, by addition, 
where 
and 

•: . - 

■ And so also 


arc DM = 119°2Q', 
chord DM = 103 p 34' 
hypt. DE= 120 p . 
DM = 2 P 23' 
BNX = 12»35' 
DE= 2*45' 
ece. rad. BD= 60 p . 
25*10' 


j hypt. BD = 120 p ; 

and, .-on the circle about right triangle BDX, 

arc BX =24° 14'. 

And. therefore 

„i . ■ angle BDX =24°14' to 2 rt., 

and, as its ccanplement, 

angle BDM— 155°46' to 2 it. 
and likewise, by addition j . 

. angl e,BDE = 216°26' to 2 rt. 
and again, as its supplement, 

angle BDF- 143°34' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle FDK, 

arcB£>143°34'» 

and, as its supplement, 

arc £>jK*36°26 / . ,\a; 

And therefore also- 

. : vk<x&mr*lW8# ¥ ! „ 

chordJ>£>37*31' 
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where '.in-" f ... 

v ■ ■ ■ hypt. SF"»120». ■ • 

And therefore 

Ftf=2*>37' 

and likeWisC ‘ • 

BAV0»52< 

and, by subtraction, - 

BK**89># " ! 

where ' ' 

! ' ■ • JDF- 2*45' ' 

and ; »' '■ 

ecc. rad. #Z>*60*V 

And therefore 1 also ■ *> '•> *• ' 

hypt. BF~5&>W. 

And do also 
where 

-BF«120>; : 

and, on the circle about right triangle BFK, 

arc F£«5°4'. 

And therefore 

angle FBD = 5°4' to 2 rt. 1 
and by addition, embracing the regular longitude, 
angle AFB -t 148 0 38' to 2 rt. 

=74°19'. ’ 

And since also angle GBH combined with angle BFC and the Semicircle 
(that is, less angle AFB here) gives . ' 

angle AFL=2°43', 

therefore we shall also have angle GBH, which contains the star’s passage 
from the epicycle’s apogee, equal to 77°2'. We have hence shown that, at the 
time of the given observation, Jqpiter considered according to its mean pas- 
sage was in longitude 285°41' from the eccentric’s apogee or in mean position 
22°54' withih the Twins, and in anomaly 77°2' from the epicycle’s 'apogee. 1 

But we had also proved that, at the time of the third opposition, it was 
182°47' from the epicycle’s apogee. Therefore, in the time between the two 
observations (embracing 377 Egyptian years and 128 days leas very nearly 1 
hour) it added on, with 346 complete circles, 105®45' in anomaly. The sorpIUB 
of degrees in anomaly from the mean movements worked hut by Us comes to 
very nearly this amount, because we established the daily movement from 
these, dividing the total number of degrees from the circle and surplus by the 
total number of days of that time. ' " ' ' * ' 

4. On the Epoch op Jupiter’s Periodic Mov«a«»*rcs v- • * 

Now here again, since the time from the year 1 of Nabonassar, Egyptian wise 
Thoth 1 at midday, to the grven ancient eclipse is 606 Egyptian 1 years and very 
nearly 316% days, and since that 'amoiint of time embraces surpluses of 
258°13 / in longitude and 290°58' in anomaly, therefore, if we subtract theSe 
from the proper given positionsat the observation, we s h all have, at the time 
of tfaeepechthesarae’ias for theotberejJupiter’ls mean longitudinal position 
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4°41' within the Balance, and its anomalistic position 146°41' from the epk 
cycle’s apogee. Also for the same reasons the apogee of its eccentricity will be 
2°9' within the Virgin. 


5. Demonstration of Saturn’s Eccentricity and Apogee 


And now that it was left at this place to. demonstrate the anomalies of Saturn 
and its positions, first for the examination of its apogee and ‘eccentricity, we 
again, as for the others, took the acrpnycshal oppositions relative to the sun’s 
mean passage. The first of these we observed with the astrolabe in the year 11 
of Hadrian, Egyptianwise, Pachons 7^8 ip the evening, 1°13' within the Bal- 
ance; and the second in the year 17 of Hadrian likewise, Egyptianwise Epiphi 
18; and we calculated the time and place of the trh£ opposition, by observ^ 
tions on it, to be 4 hours after noon of the 18th, 9°40' within, the Archer. Ofc 
serving the third opposition in the year 20 of Hadrian again, Egyptian wia 
Mesore 24, we likewise calculated the time of the true opposition to have beer 
at the very noon of the 24th, and its place to have been 14°14' within the Goat 3, 
Now, of the two intervals, the one from the first opposition to the second \ 
embraces 6 Egyptian years, 70 days, and 22 hours, and 68°27' of the star’s 
apparent passage; and that from the second to the third, 3 Egyptian years, 35 
days, and 20 hours, and likewise 34°34'. And 75°43’ of mean longitudinal 
passage are calculated in the rougher way 1 for the first interval, and 37°52' for 
the second. With these intervals supposed, we again show what is required by 
the same theorem that is first on one eccentric in this way. 

For, not to repeat, let there be laid out the drawing similar to those of the 
same proof. And since the eccentric’s arc 
BC is assumed to subtend 34°34' of the 
ecliptic, therefore, being at the ecliptic’s 
centre 

angle EDG= angle BDC 
=34°34' 

=69°8' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right tri- 
angle BEG, 

arcEG=69°8'; 
and 

; chord .EG*6&>5' 

where 

hypt. 

.. Likewise, since 

arc i BC=*37°52', 

therefore, being at the circumference, 

angle BEC= 37 8 52' to 2 rt. 



and, by subtraction, 

angle EBG s *3l 0 l& to 2rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle EBG, 
V arc E(?»31°16', 


cbnni j?Cf^ , 32?20' . 

j) t ?!3hat is* without correction. For such* small angular distance it would make no difference. 


where 
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And therefore 
where it was shown 
and 


hypt. BE* 120*;, 
BE* 252P41' 
£G«68*5' 


DE* 120*; 

Again, since the whole arc ABC subtends on the ecliptic the 103*1' all told 
of both distances, therefore, being at the ecliptic’s centre, 

angle ADC * 103°1'. 

And for this reason also, as adjacent to it, 
angle ADE* 76*59' 

= 153°58' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle DEF, 

arc EF * 153°58' 
and 

chord EF* 116 p 55' 

where 

hypt. DE * 120 p . 

And likewise, since the eccentric’s arc ABC totals 113°35', therefore, being at 
the circumference, 

angle AEC * 113°35' to 2 rt. 

But 

angle ADE * 153°58' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle FAE* 92*27' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle AEF, 

arc 2JF= 92*27', 
and 

chord EF *90*22' 

where 

hypt. AE*120*. 

And therefore 

161*55' 

where it was shown 

SF-11W 


and 

DE* 120". 

Again, since the eccentric’s arc AB is 75*43', therefore also, being at the 
circumference, 

angle AEB* 75*43' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle AEH, 

arc A/f- 75*43' 


and as its supplement :i: 

arc EH* 104*17'. 

chord AH* 73*39\ 
chad £2*94*48' > 


And therefore 
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■where 

And so also 
and likewise 


hypt. 45—. 1QQK 
AH~* 09*43’ 
55 -127*51' 


where it was shown 

khd - ' ' •' • 

And it has been shown 
and therefore, by subtraction, 

►’s 

where 


45-i 161*85' 

2)5- 120*1 ‘ 

. • 1 ‘ V ' „ \ 

55=252*41'; 

* V <■ , 

1 BH = 124 p 60 / 

" 1 1 . ! 

AH = 99*43' 


And 

and likewise 

.1- 1 .• , ■ 

which, added together. 

Therefore, in length, 
where 

and likewise 
But also 
where 

for AB subtends an i 


sq .55-15,583*22' 
sq. AH — 9,877*3', 

make 

sq. 45 = 25,460*25'. 

45 - 159 * 34 ' 

«■ , 2)5—120* 

45-161*65', 

45-73*39' 

eoc. diamt — 120*, 
of 75°43'. And therefore 
55-65*23' 


and 

where 

SAd 


45—74*43' 
45-73*39' 
ecc. diam. — 120*. 


And so also 

and, by addition, 

and clearly, by subtraction, 


... T.; ' - .v, i 

eco.arc 45 —77°!' 

arc E ABC — 190°36', 
arc C5— 169°24'. 


And for this reason also w.frr • v* ! ' :» 

chord <755% 119*28' 
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■ ■ ‘ «ec) 4fiilHfcWl80*. ii 

Thai let the eccentric’s centre Wtaken within the segment EAC since it is 
greater than a semicircle,’ and let itbe K. 

Through it and D let the eccentric’s diam- 1 
eter through both centres LKDM be 
drawn. And let KNX be drawn perpen- 
dicular to CE and produced. 

Since, then, it was shown 
119*28’ 
and 

DE= 55"23’ 

where 

diam. LM = 120 p , 

therefore we shall also have, by subtrac- 
tion, 

CD = 64 p 5\ 

And so, since 

rect. ED, DC- rect. LD, DM, 
we shall also have >- 

rect. LD, DM =3,649 p 9' 

where 

diam. LM = 120 p . 

But also 

rect. LD, DM +sq. DK = sq. half diam. 

=sq. LK. 

If, therefore, we subtract 3,549 p 9' from the square on half the diameter or 
3,600 p , we shall have left the square on DK as 50*51'. And therefore we shall 
have, in length, 

1. betw. c. Z)/CN7 p 8' . . 

where 

Again, since 
where 

and it was showh also 

>©2?=55 p 23', 

therefore we shall also have, by subtraction, 

DN—4P21' 

where ' v 

DK= 7 P 8\ 

And so also ^ ‘ 

Z)iV=73 p ll' 
iihyptiiWC^iaOP; 

and, on the circle about right triangle DKN, 

.are DN-WXQ'. 


ecc. diam. = 120 p . 
half CE or £JV’=59 P 44' 
diam. LM = 120 p 
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And therefore 

angle DKN = 76*10' to 2 rt. 

-.i : ■ =37*35'. . 

And since it is at the eccentric’s centre, we shall; also have 

arc 212Z= 37*35'. 

And ... 

arc CZ=half arc CZE= 84*42'. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

arc CL =57*43' 

^rhere CL is the arc from the apogee to the third opposition. But also it is 
assumed 

< arc BC =37*52'; 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

arc £L= 19*51' 

where BL is the arc from, the hpogee to the second opposition. And likewise^ 
since it is assumed 

arc AB= 75*43', 

therefore we shah also have 

arc AL= 55*52' 

where AL is the arc from the first opposition to the apogee. 

Now, since again the epicycle’s centre is not borne on this eccentric, but on 
the eccentric drawn with a centre bisecting DK and with radius KL, we cal- 
culated accordingly, as for the others, the resulting differences of the apparent 
distances on the ecliptic, considering the ratios very nearly the same if one 
should change the epicycle’s passage to the eccentric effecting the zodiacal 
anomaly. 

For let the drawing of the first opposition for the similar proof be laid out in 
9 position west of the apogee L. Since, 
then, angle NFX of the regular longi- 
tudinal passage, (that is, angle DFO) was 
shown to be 55*52' or 111*42' to 2 right 
angles’ 360°, therefore, on the circle about 
right triangle DFG, 

arc 2X7=111*42' 
and, as its supplement, 

arc F(7= 68*16'. 

And therefore 

chord 2X7= 99»20', 
chord F(?=67 p 20' 

where 

hypt. DF = 120 p . 

And so also 

2X7 =2*57' 

and likewise 

F<?= 2* 

where 

1. betw. c. DFm 3*34' 

and 

eck. rad. A2>=80*. 




And since 

we shall have 
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sq. AD-sq.DO—aq. AO, 


AG- 59*56'. 

And likewise, since 

FO-GH 

and 

EH- 2 DO, 

therefore, by addition, 


AH- 61*66' 

where 

EH- 5»54'. 

And for this reason also 

hypt. A2?=62 I T3 , . 

And so also 


EH- 11*21' 

where 

hypt. AE— 120 p : 

and, on the circle about right triangle AEH, 


arc EH 10°51'. 

And therefore 

angle EAH - 10°51' to 2 rt. 

Again, since 

ecc. rad. FX- 60 p , 


FH-& 

and, by addition, clearly 

HX- 64* 

where 

EH- 5 * 51 '; 

therefore we shall also have 


hypt. EX-UH&. 

And therefore 


EH- 11*2’ 

where 

hypt. EX— 120 p : 

and, on the circle about right triangle EHX, 


arc EH - 10°33'. 

And so also 

angle EXH—10°S3' to 2 rt. 

But it was also shown 

angle EAH — 10°51' to 2 rt.: 

and therefore, by subtraction, 


angle AEX =0°18' to 2 rt. 


-0°9' 

which is the difference sought. 

But at tite first opposition the star appeared along straight line AE, situated 
1°13' within the Balance. Now, it is clear that, if the epicycle’s centre wene oot 
borne on the epicycle AL but on NX, it would be at point X on it, and the star 



wo 


h 


imouats jar 


would appear along straight line EX, 9 sixtieths west of the position atut,tamd 
it would be situated 1°4' within the Balance. 

Again, for the same proof, let the drawing of the second opposition belaid out 
east of the apogee. 

Since the eccentric’s arc NX was shown 
to be 19°51', therefore angle NFX and 
angle DFO, vertical to it, would each 
equal 19°51', or 39°42' to 2 right angles’. 

360°. And so also, on the circle about right 
triangle DFG, 

arc Z)G=39 6 42' 
and, as its supplement, 

arc FG=* 140°18\ 

And therefore 

chord D(?=40 p 45', 
chord FG= 112*52' 

where 

hypt. DF= 120 p . 

And so also 

Z)G= l p 13' 

and likewise 

FG=3 p 21' 

where 



DF= 3 p 34' 
ecc. rad. BD = 60 p . 
sq. BD - sq. ZX7=sq. BG, 
; BG=59 P 59'. 
FG=*GH 


and 

And since 
therefore 

And likewise, since 

and ■ , 

EH =2 DG, 

therefore, by addition, we shall have 

jpr-63»20' 

where 

and therefore also 
And therefore 
where 

hypt. .Bf? *= 120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BEH, v.' -a 

m : . ‘>v ! •!..• .!•,;> -M-. arc EH •‘4*24?^ 

-Andsoalso ••••»>>> 'h>< i > : .»! 

■i >. T S' mv '• ri • t nogkiEBH •4'Sf' tn 2.rt. 


EH=2m'; 
hypt. BE = 63 p 23'. 

. 1 j , . . f 

EH= 4 p 36' 
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tn 

Likewise, since -n.i,. 

m±W8t 

where 

ecc; rad. FX<"f50*, 
therefore we shall have, by addition, 

HX**G@»4V‘^ } • 

where it was supposed 

EH~ 2*26', 

and therefore 

hypt. BX+W45'. 

And so also 

EH* 4*2& 

where , (•;* :! 

hypt. jE 7Z“120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle EHX, 

arctftf-4°12'. 

And therefore 

angle EXH =*4°12' to 2 rt. 

But it had already been shown also 

angle EBH*4?2& h U> 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle BEX to 2 rt. 

=0°6', 

Now, it is clear here that, since at the second opposition the star appearing 
along EB was situated 9°40' within the Archer, if in turn it appeared along £X 
it would be situated 9°46' Within the Archer.' But it was shown that, at the first 
opposition, it was situated likewise 1°4' within the Balance. Hence it is evident 
that the apparent distance from the first opposition to the second would amount 
to 68°42 ; on the ecliptic if it were considered with respect to the eccentric NX* 
And likewise let the drawing of the third opposition be laid out according to 
the same general figure as that of the 
second. 

Since arc NX was shown to be 57°43\ 
therefore angle NFX or angle DFO is 
57 8 43', or 115°26' to 2 right angles’ 360°. 

And so also, on the circle about right ttv 
angle DFO, 

arc D(?=115 0 26' 
and as its supplement 

arc F(7=64°34'. ' A . 

And therefore 

chord 101*27', ; 

chord FG=64»6' 

where ■' 

hypt. DF=120*. 

And so also •• ! *■’ 

ZX?=*3 P 1' 

and likewise f 

F(?-l p 54' 
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where 
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OF- 3*34' 


And again, since 
we shall also have 
And likewise, since 


ecc. rad. CD-flO». 
sq. CD — sq. DG * sq. CC, 
c<7«59*66'. 


FG*=GH 


EH =2 DG, 

therefore, by addition, we shall have 

CD»=61*50' 

where 

EH=Qe2', 

and therefore 

hypt. CE = 62*8'. 

And therefore 

= 11*39' 

wVi OT*A 

hypt. CD= 120*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle CEH, 

are EH =. 11°9'. 

And so also 

angle ECH * 11°9' to 2 rt. 

Likewise, since 

FH * 3*48' 

where. , 

ecc. rad. FX * 60*, 
therefore, by addition, we shall have 

where 

EH —6*2', 

and therefore 

hypt. EX* 64*5'. 

And therefore. 

11*18' 

where 

hypt. EX * 120*; 

n od, on the circle about right triangle EHX, 

arc EH * 10°49'. 

And so also 

angle EXH* 10°49' to 2 rt. 

But it was shown 

angle ECH* 11°9' to 2 rt. 
And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle CDX-0°20' to 2 rt. 

- 0 ° 10 '. 
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And bo, since, at the third opposition, the star appearing along EC was situ- 
ated 14°I4' within the Goat, it is eVMent that, if it were on straight line EX, it 
would be 14°24' within the Goat, and in turn the apparent distance from the 
second opposition to the third, considered relative to the eccentric NX, would 
be 34°38'. 

Working with these distances in the same theorem, we find the distance be- 
tween the centres of the ecliptic and of the eccentric embracing the epicycle’s 
regular movement (or the distance equal to EF) to be very nearly 6*50' where 
the eccentric’s diameter is 120 p . And, of the same eccentric’s arcs, we find that 
from the first opposition to the apogee is 57°5'; that from the apogee to the 
second opposition is 18°38'; and that from the apogee to the third opposition 
is 56°30'. 

Here again these quantities have been accurately taken because the differ- 
ences of the ecliptic’s arcs amount to very nearly the same as the former ones, 
by using these arcs, and because the star’s apparent distances are found to be in 
accord with those observed, as will be clear to us from similar proofs. 

For let the figure of the first opposition be laid out for only the eccentricity 
bearing the epicycle’s centre. 

Since, then, angle AFL, subtending as 
it does 57°5' of the eccentric, is 57°5', and 
it and the vertical angle DFO are each 
114°10' to 2 right angles’ 360°, therefore, 
on the circle about right triangle DFG, 
arc DG= 114°10', 
and as its supplement 

arc FO » 65°50'. 

And therefore 

chord DO * 100 p 44', 
chord FG=65 p 13' 

where 

hypt. Z)F=120 p . 

And so also 

DG =2 P 52' 

and likewise 

FG=1 P 51' 

WnAfA 

1. betw. c. DF«3 p 25' 
and 

ecc. rad. AD =60*. 

And again, since 

sq. AD- sq. DG«= sq. AG, 

we shall also have 

AG =59 p 56'. 

And likewise, since 

FG-GG 



and 


EH ^2 DG, 

therefore, by addition, we shall have 

AG*61 p 47' 


TfTOiSMX -rtfr 


in 

where ./ ’■ 1 • **. i. 

.ti , > . . SB m&4&\ 

and therefore also - • ».*: 

hypt, Afi-fiJMJ'. •: 

And therefore 

. <> EH 

where 

hypt. A<B» 120 p 5 f 1 

tad, ontbe circle about right triangle AEH, 

arc EH - 10°36', ' , . . 

And so also 

angle EAF =10°3& to2rt. 

But it was supposed ,.u«. 

angle AFL-lWW to 2 rt.. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle AEh' m 103*34' to 2 rt. 

■ «B1 # 47'. • •• . 

By just so many degrees, therefore, the star was west of the apogee at the first 
opposition. . > > 

Again, let the drawing of the second opposition be laid, out In a similar man- 
ner. Since angle BFL was shown to be 18°38', and it and the vertical angle 
DFG each 37°16f to 2 right angles’ 360°, t 

on the circle about right triangle DFO, 
arcD<?=37 0 16' 
and, as its supplement, 

arc F<?=142°44'. ■ 

And therefore , 

chord DG=38 P 20', / 
chord; F<7=113 p 43'/ 
whose ; 

, hyptj. DF—120*. 

And so also : " 


mm 


and likewise 
where 


DO- 1*5' 

FQ-zna 


DF= 3 p 25' 


And since 

therefore we shall have 
And likewise, since 


ecc. rad; BD * 60 p . 
sq. BD- sq, ZXJ-sq* BG, 
Bfi-5 9*59'. 
FG-ffl T 


EH* 2M, 

therefore we shall have, by addition, 


where 


the ismmmr, xl 

EH±&i<y, 

hypt. 

r" * : ■ 


m 


fVS'st 


and therefore aim 
And therefore 
where 

hypt. B2?«i20 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle 

arc Btf=3*66'. 

And so also 

angle BBF=3°56' to 2 rt. , , 

But it was supposed 

angle BFh«=37°16' to 2 rt 
And therefore, by subtraction, ■ 

angle BEL = 33 b 2b' to 2 rt. 

«16 e 4Q'. 

Therefore at the second opposition the star appeared lfi'W east of the 
apogee. But it was shown, at the first opposition, to be 51°47' west of the 
apogee. Hence the apparent distance from the first opposition to the second 
comes to a total of 68°27' in accord with the number obtained from the ob- 
servations. , 

' Then let the drawing of the third opposition be laid out also, fj&npe. angle CFL 
was shown to be 56°30', and it and the 
vertical angle DFG each 113° to 2 right 
angles’ 360°, therefore, on the circle about 
right triangle DFG, 

arc D<?=113° 
and ac its supplement 

arc F(?=67 6 . 

And therefore 

chord DG= 100*4', 
chord F(?=. 66 p 14' 

where _ - ' ’ 

hypt. DF — 120 p . 

And so also 

DG 

and likewise <•' 

* FG-P53' 

where . 

' Df-PW 

apd 



\ 

And airae again 
we shall alsohave 


ecc. rad. CZ?j»6Q p . 
sq. CD- sq. 2X7-sq. CG, 
CG-SM#. ’ 
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And likewise, since 


EH=2 DO, . 

therefore we shall also have, by addition, 

CH** 61*>49' 

where 

EH=5H2', 

and therefore also 

hypt. C2J= 62 p 5'. 

And therefore 

eh ^nn(y 

where 

hypt. Cf?=120 p ; 

and, on the circle about right triangle CEH, 

arc EH = 10°32'. 

And so also 

angle ECH = 10°32' to 2 rt. 

But it is supposed 

angle CFA = 1 13° to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle CEL = 102°28' to 2 rt. 

=51°14'. 

Therefore by just so many degrees, at the third opposition, did the star 
appear east of the apogee. But it was also shown to be 16°40' east of the apogee 
at the second opposition. And so the apparent distance from the second op- 
position to the third is the difference of 34°34 / , again in accord with the number 
obtained from the observations. 

It is immediately evident also that, since the star was 51°14' east of the 
apogee, as was shown, and 14°14' within the Goat, the apogee of its eccen- 
tricity at that time was 23° within the Scorpion, and its perigee just opposite 
23° within the Bull. 

Likewise, if we draw epicycle GH about centre C, then we shall have the 
epicycle’s mean longitudinal passage l 

from the eccentric’s apogee as the 56° / N. 

3d" just proved; bnd the epicycle’s arc 

HK as 5°16', because it has been shown I yC I \ 

angle ECF =10°32' to 2 rt. \j > Sc s ^ \ 

And so the supplementary arc GH from — -"Wv N \ f \ 

the epicycle’s apogee to the star is left / \. \ 

to be 174°44'. Therefore, at the time of I \ d I 

the third opposition— that is, in the l \ J 

year 20 of Hadrian, Egyptianwise Me- \ 1 I 

sore 24 at midday— Saturn considered \ /’ 

with respect to its mean passages was ' y 

66°30 / in longitude from the eccentric’s 
apogee or 19°30 / within the Goat, and 
174°44' in anomaly from the epicycle’s 
apogee. Which it was required to Ififid., 
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6. Demonstration of the Size of Saturn’s Epxctclh 

And then again for showing the epicycle’s size we took an observation we 
made in the year 2 of Antonine, Egyptianwise, Mechir 6-7, 4 equatorial hours 
before midnight, when the last degree of the Ram was c ulminating, in the 
astrolabe, with the mean sun 28°41' within the Archer. At that time Saturn, 
sighted relative to the bright star of the Hyades [Aldebaran], appeared to be 
9H 8 ° within the Water Bearer and was very nearly east of the moon’s 
centre. For it was just that far from its northern horn. But at that hour the 
moon, according to its mean passage, was 8 8 65' within the Water Bearer, and 
in anomaly was 174°15' from the epicycle’s apogee. Therefore its true passage 
must have been 9°4(y within the Water Bearer, and its apparent passage in 
Alexandria 8°34'. Consequently, since it was very nearly east of its centre 
Saturn must have been 9^5° within the Water Bearer. And it was 76°4' from 
the eccentric’s same apogee because in that amount of time it did not change 
appreciably. 

Since the time from the third opposition to this observation is 2 Egyptian 
years, 167 days, and 8 hours, and since again Saturn, in that amount of time, 
moves approximately in longitude 30°3' and in anomaly 134°24', it follows that 
if we add these to the position given at the third opposition we shall have, 
for the time of the given observation, in longitude 86°33' from the eccentric’s 
apogee and in anomaly 309°8’ from the epicycle’s apogee. 

Now, with these things supposed, let the drawing of the similar proof be 

laid out, having the epicycle’s posi- 
tion to the east of the eccentric’s 
apogee, and the star’s position be- 
fore the epicycle’s apogee according 
to the passages supposed. 

Since, then, it is supposed 
angle AFB or 
angle DFM =8Q°22' 

= 173°6' to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle about right 
triangle DFM, 

arc DM » 173°6' 
and, as its supplement, 
arc FM= 6°54'. 

And therefore 

chord DM = 1 19 p 47', 
chord FM= 7*13' 

where 



And so also 


hypt. Z)jF= 120 p . 
DM= 2*25' 


and likewise 


FM~mV 


1. betw. c. DF =2*25' 


where 


m. 
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and 

ecc. rad. B.D-60*. 

And once 

sq. BD— sqi DM — sq. BAf, 

we shall also have 

BAf -59*54'. 

And likewise, since 

FM*LM, 

and 

EL* 2 DM, 

therefore also we shall have, by addition, 


BL-60*6' 

* 

where 

EL* 6*50', 

and therefore also 



hypt. BE* 60 p 29'. 

And therefore 


EL* 13*33' 

where 


hypt. BB=* 120* ; 

and. on the circle about right triangle BEL, 

arc BL=12°58'. 


And so also 

angle EBF— 12°58' to 2 rt. 

And it is also supposed 

angle AFB= 173°6' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, 

angle ABB=160°8' to 2 rt. 

But also, as the angle containing the star’s apparent distance from the apogee, 
angle AEK=7Q°4' 

= 152°8'to2rt. 

And therefore we shall have, by subtraction, 

angle KEB * 8°0' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BEN, 

arc BN*S°, 
and 

chord BAT *8*22' 

where ’ 

hypt. BE* 120*. ~ 

And therefore 

BN=4n& 

where 

BE-WW 


and 

Again, Bince the star 
subtraction, 


ecc.rad.-O0*. 

was 309°8' from the epicycle’s apogee 0, therefore, by 



And therefore 
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arc OK = 50°52'. 

angle GBK-SQ'&r 

-lM , ’44't62rt. 


m 


But 

angle EBF= angle GBH = 12°58' to 2 rt. 
And , therefore, by subtraction, 

angle HBK**88°W to 2 rt. 

where it was shown 

angle KEB =8° to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by subtraction, we shall have 

angle BKN =80°46' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BKN, 

arc BN=> 80°46' 
and 

Chord BAT =77*45' 

where 

hypt. BK =120*. 

And therefore we shall have 

epic. rad. BK=6J^* 

where it was shown 

BV«4*13' 


and 

ecc. rad. =60*. 

We have concluded that Saturn’s apogee at these dates near the beginning 
of Antonine’s reign was 23° within the Scorpion. Where the radius of the 
eccentric bearing the epicycle is 60*, there the line between the centres of the 
ecliptic and of the eccentric effecting the regular movement comes to 6*50', 
and the epicycle’s radius to 6*30'. Which it was required to find. 


7. On the Correction of Saturn’s Periodic Movements 

Now that it is left to show the correction of the periodic movements, we 
took for this again one of the faithfully recorded ancient observations, accord- 
ing to which it is clear that in the year 82 of the Chaldeans, Xanthicus 5, in 
the evening, Saturn was 2 digits below the Virgin’s southern shoulder. This 
date is the year 519 of Nabonassar, Egyptianwise Tybi 14 in the evening) r ,at 
which time we find the mean sun 6°10' within the Fishes. But the fixed star 
of the Virgin’s northern shoulder at the time of our observation was 13H° 
within the Virgin. At the time of the given observation, since very nearly 
3%° of the fixed star’s movement correspond to the intervening 366 yeans, ’it 
was clearly 9}4° within the Virgin; and also Saturn, since it was south of the 
fixed star by 2 digits, likewise, since its apogee was shown in our time to be 
nearly 23° within the Scorpion, at that time it must have been 1?H° within 
the Scorpion. By means of these things it is concluded that at the given time 
the apparent star was 290°10 / along the ecliptic from the apogee at that time, 
and the nw*w sun was 106°50' from the same apogee. 

With these thin g s supposed, again' !& there be set out the drawing for a 
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similar proof, having the epi- 
cycle’s position west of the ec- 
centric’s apogee and the sun’s 
west of the perigee and parallel 
to it the line from the epicycle’s 
centre to the star. 

Now, since Saturn appeared 
west of the apogee by the 69°50' 
failing one complete circle, there- 
fore, being at the ecliptic’s centre, 
angle AEH=69°5Q' 

- 139°40 , to2rt. 

But also the angle AEL of the 
solar distance is assumed to be 
106°50' or 213°40' to 2 right 
angles’ 360°. And therefore, lpy 
addition, 

angle HEL or angle BHE= 353°20' to 2 rt. 
because BH is parallel to EL, And by subtraction 

angle BHN =6°40’ to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BHN, 

arc BN = 6°40', 



and 

where 

And therefore 
where 

Likewise, since 
and 


chord BN = 6 P 58' 
hypt. BH = 120 p . 
BN=0W 
epic. rad. BH = 6 P 30\ 
angle AEH= 139°40' to 2 rt. 


angle EDM =40°20' to 2 rt. 
therefore also, on the circle about right triangle DEM, 

arc DM - 139°40’, 


and 

where 

And therefore 

where 

and 

and, by addition, 
where 


chord DM = 112 p 39' 
hypt. DE=> 120 p . 
DM~XN-&\V 

1. betw. c. i)£=3 p 25 < 
ecc. rad. BD** 60 p ; 

BNJ-3»35' 
hypt. BZ)«»60 p . 
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Ami therefore 
where 


BX**7»10? 


BD= 120«»; 

and, on the circle about right triangle BDX, 

arc BX = 6°52'. 

And so also 

angle BDX = 6°52' to 2 rt., 

and as its complement 

angle BDM = 173°8' to 2 rt., 

and likewise by addition 

angle BDE = 213°28' to 2 rt., 

and as its supplement 

angle BDA = 146°32' to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle DFK, 

arc FK = 146°32' 


and, as its supplement, 

And therefore 

where 

And therefore 

« 

and likewise 
where 
and 

and, by subtraction, 
where 

and therefore 
And so also 
where 

hypt. BF—VHP\ 

and, on the circle about right triangle BFK, 

arc FK =6°22'. 

And therefore 

„ angle FBK = 6°22' to 2 rt. 

But 

angle ADB = 146°32' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, we shall have 

angle AFB = 152*54' to 2 rt. 

-76°27', 1 *• 

the angle which embraces the regular longitudinal passage. 

Therefore, at the time of the given observation, Saturn, according to its 
mean longitudinal passage, was 283°33 / from the apogee, or situated 2°53' 


arc Dfl>33°28'. 

chord FK = 1 14 p 56', 
chord DK = 34 p 33' 

hypt. DF= 120 p . 

FK=znr 
DK =0*59' 

L betw. c. DF=3 P 25' 
ecc. rad. 2JD =60 p ; 
jBAiT == 59 p l' 
FK=znr, 

hypt. BF = 59 p 0'. 
FK= 



m . 

within the Virgin. Since, moreover, the sun’s mean passage if vUppoeed 106° 
SO’, if we add to this the 360° of one circle and from the resulting 466*50' 
subtract the 283*33’ in longitude, we shall have, for that same time, the 
183*17' of anomaly from the epicycle’s apogee. 

At the time of the given observation, which was in the year 519 of Nabonas- 
sar, Tybi 14 in the evening, Saturh was shown to be 183*17' from the epi- 
cycle’s apogee, and at the time of the third opposition, which was in the year 
883 of Nabonassar, Mesore 24 at midday, it was 174*44'; therefore it is evident 
that in the time between the two observations, which embraces 364 Egyptian 
years and 219% days, Saturn has moved 351*27' above 351 complete circles 
of anomaly. And again the surplus from the mean movements worked out by 
us comes to very nearly this much. For the daily mean movement was es- 
tablished by dividing the total number of degrees sesulting from the nunity 
of circles and the surplus by the total number of days of the time. 

8. On the Epoch op Saturn’s Periodic Movements 

But since also the time from the year 1 of Nabonassar, Thoth 1, at midc 
to the given ancient observation is 518 Egyptian years and 133% days, anti 
since this amount of time embraces surpluses of 216*9' in longitude and 149* la 
in anomaly, if we subtract these from the given positions at the observations, 
we shall have, again for this time of the epoch, Saturn’s mean longitudinal 
position 26*44' within the Goat, its anomalistic position 34*2' from the epi- 
cycle’s apogee, and therefore the apogee of its eccentricity about 14*10' within 
the Scorpion. Which it was required to find. 


9. How the True Passages are Gotten Geometrically prom 
the Periodic Movements 


By means of the same things it will be clear to us that conversely, if the peri- 
odic arcs of the eccentric embracing the regular movement and of the epicycle 
are given, then also the stars’ apparent passages are easily obtained by geome- 
try. 

For if, in the simple drawing of the eccentric and epicycle, we join FBH and 


EBG, then, given the mean longi- 
tudinal passage (that is, angle AFB) 
angle AEB, and angle EBF or angle 
GBH are also given according to 
both hypotheses, from things al- 
ready shown. Furthermore, the ratio 
of the straight line BE to the epicy- 
cle’s radius is given. 

Let the star be supposed, for in- 
stance, at point K on the epicycle, 
and EK and BK be joined. And let 
arc HK be given. Now, if we no lon- 
ger (as in the converse proof) draw 
a straight line from the epicycle's 
centre B perpendicular to EK bvi 
rather from the star at A perpendic- 
(as here KL) then the 
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whole angle GBA ii given, land thereforealso therati© oflfL andLB to BK and 
B#; and, accordingly, the ratio ofthe whole EBL to LK. And so ( alsOf given the 
angle LEK, we get the angle AEK containing the star’s apparent distanoefrom 
the apogee. • • 

10. Treatment ©* 1 the Construction of Tables for the AyoM^T.nm 

Yet in order that we may not always calculate the apparent passages geo- 
metrically (although this way alone accurately obtains what is required, but is 
too difficult lor ease in researches), we have constructed tables as convenient 
and as nearly accurate as possible) for each of the five stars, and containing their 
particular anomalies combined in such a way that, when the periodic movements 
from the proper apogees are given, we may readily calculate from them the ap- 
parent passages for any time. 

Each of these tables we have arranged again in 45 rows, for symmetry’s sake, 
and in 8 columns. Of these columns, the first two contain the numbers of the 
mean passages, as in the case of the sun and the moon, with the 180° from the 
apogee arranged downwards in the first and the remaining 180° of the semicircle 
arranged upwards in the second, so that the number 180 has been put in the last 
row in both, and their increase for the first 15 rows downwards is by intervals of 
6° and for the remaining 30 under them by intervals of 3°. For the differences of 
the sections of anomaly with respect to each other are less appreciable at the 
apogees, but they change more rapidly at the perigees. 

Of the next two columns, the third contains the addition-subtractions result- 
ing for the corresponding number of mean longitudinal passage through the 
greatest eccentricity, yet taken simply as if the epicycle’s centre were borne on 
the eccentric embracing the regular movement. The fourth column contains the 
differences of the addition-subtractions resulting from the fact that the epicy- 
cle’s centre is not borne on that circle but on another. And the way in which 
each of these two is obtained geometrically, at the same time and separately, can 
be readily understood through the many theorems already propounded by tis; 
It was fitting that at this point in this treatise such an analysis of the zodiacal 
anomaly be displayed and therefore set forth in two columns ; but, for actual use, 
one column combined from the addition-subtraction of them both would suffice. 

Of Hie next three columns, each contains the addition-subtractions due to the 
epicycle, again taken simply, with the apogees and perigees considered relative 
to the distance from our eye. For the method of this kind of proof can be easily 
understood by us with the help of theorems already set out. The middle one iff 
these three columns, or the sixth from the first, contains the addition-subtrac- 
tions calculated according to the ratios of the mean distances. But the filth con- 
tains, lor the same sections, the differences of the addition-subtractionsat the 
greatest distance with respeot to those at the mean; and the seventh oohtaina 
the differences of the addition-subtractions at the least distance with respecttb 
those at the mean. . ' 

For we have shown' that, where the epicycle’s radius is 6*30' in tins case bf 
Saturn (for it would be well finally to begin from the top down), 11*30' far Jupt" 
ter, 39*3ty for Mars, 43*10' for Venus, and 22*30’ for Mercury, there the mean 
distance ©fall is 60*— that is, the distance considered with respect to the radius 
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Venus 61*15', and for Mercury 69*; and likewise the least distance is far Satutn 
56*35', for Jupiter 57*15', for Mars 54*, for Venus 58*45', and for Mercury 
55*34'. 

We have arranged the eighth and last column for obtaining the corresponding 
parts of the difference, set out when the stars’ epicycles are neither at the mean, 
greatest, or least distances, but in the passages between. We have arranged the 
calculation of this correction for each distance between, only with respect to the 
greatest addition-subtractions at the tangents from our eye to the epicycle, 
since there is no appreciable deviation in the proportion of the differences for the 
other sections of the epicycle relative to those for the greatest addition-sub- 
tractions. 

To make what is here said still clearer, and to have the method of proportions 
stand out in evidence, let there be laid out the* i 

straight line ABCD through the centres of the eclip- | 

tic and of the eccentric embracing the regular move- \ V 

ment of the epicycle. Let C be supposed the ecliptic’s 
centre, and B the centre of the epicycle’s regular V / N V7 
movement. With BEF produced, let the epicycle FO ** * 

be drawn about centre E; Mid let straight line CO be \ 

drawn from C tangent to it, letting CE and the per- 

pendicular EG be joined. For an example, let the epi- c 

cycle’s centre for each of the five stars be supposed 
30° in regular movement from the apogee of eccen- 
tricity. 

Now (not to draw out the calculations by proving Id 

the same things again) it was shown by many theo- Fig. xi, 24. 

rems preceding this, both for the hypothesis of Mer- 
cury and the rest, that, when angle ABE is given, the ratio of CE to the epicy- 
cle's radius or GE is also given; and, when angle ABE is assumed to be 30°, by 
calculations for each case, the ratio becomes 63*2' to 6*30' for Saturn, 62*26' to 
11*30' for Jupiter, 65*24' to 39*30' for Mars, 61*26' to 43*10' for Venus, and 
66*35' to 22*30' for Mercury. Therefore we shall have angle ECG which contains 
the greatest addition-subtraction due to the epicycle at that time: 5°55}4 > for 
Saturn, 10 o 36K / for Jupiter, 37°9' for Mars, 44°56)^' for Venus, and 19°45' for 
Mercury. 

According to the ratios just expounded, the greatest addition-subtractions at 
the mean distances, become 6°13', 11°3', 41°10', 46°, and 22°2', in the order of 
the stars just given, to avoid repetition. At the greatest distances they become 
5°53', i0°34', 36°45', 44°48', and 19°2'; and at least distances they become 6°36', 
ll^ 47*1', 47°17',.and 23°53'. Those at the greatestdistanees hence differ 
from those at the mean by 0°20', 0°29', 4°25', 1°12', and 3°; and those at the 
least differ from them by 0°23', 0°32', 5°51', 1°17', and 1°51'. 

Now, the addition-subtractions of the distances sought are less than those of 
the mean distances and differ from them by 0°17H'. 0*26^', 4°1', 1°3 J$', and 
2°17'. These are, for Saturn, 52 and 30' sixtieths of the given whole differences 
between those at the mean distances and those at the greatestjfor Jupiter, 54 
and 50' sixtieths; for Mars, 54 and 34'; for Venus 52 and 55'; and for Mercury, 
45 and 40'. And therefore in the eighth column in each table we have placed just 
tint number of sixtieths in the row containing tire number 30 of periodic longi r 
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tude. And in the case of distances having addition-subtractions greater than 
those at the mean distances, we likewise analysed their differences into sixtieths 
again, but relative to whole differences with those at the least distances and. no 
longer with those at the greatest. In the same way we calculated, for the other 
positions at intervals of 6° mean longitude, the resulting sixtieths of the, whole 
differences, and we put them beside the proper numbers. For, as we said, the 
proportion of the differences is sensibly the same, even if the passages of the 
stars are not at the epicycle’s greatest addition-subtractions, but at other parts of 
it. And here is the exposition presented in the following five tables [pp. 386-390]. 

12. ! On Calculating the Longitudes of the Five Planets 

Now, whenever we wish to know the apparent passages of each of the stars, 
from their periodic movements in longitude and anomaly, by means of the 
foregoing tables, we shall make the calculation, one and the same for the five 
stars, in this way: 

Calculating, from the tables of mean movement, the regular positions of 
longitude and anomaly above whole circles produced in the time required, we 
first carry the degrees from the eccentric’s apogee at that time to the mean 
longitudinal passage, to the table of anomaly proper to the star. If the longi- 
tudinal number set out is in the first column, we subtract from the degrees of 
longitude the quantities in the third column of the truly determined longitude 
corresponding to the number, along with the addition-subtraction of sixtieths 
in the fourth column; and we add them to the degrees of anomaly. But if the 
longitudinal number is in the second column, we add them to the longitudinal 
and subtract them from the anomalistic, so that we may have both passages 
truly determined. 

Then we carry the number of degrees from the anomaly’s apogee, analysed 
out, again to the first two tables, and we record the corresponding addition- 
subtraction of the mean distance in the sixth column: Likewise carrying the 
original number of regular longitude, brought over, to the same numbers, if 
it is in the first rows more apogee than that of the mean distance (which be- 
comes clear from the sixtieths in the eighth column), then, whatever number 
of sixtieths in the eighth column correspond to it, we take just that many of 
the difference, corresponding to the recorded mean addition-subtraction, in 
the fifth column of the greatest distance, and we subtract the result from what 
We recorded. But if the number of the aforesaid longitude is in the lower rows 
more perigee than that at the mean distance, then likewise, whatever number 
of sixtieths correspond to it in the eighth column, we take just that many of 
the difference, corresponding to the recorded mean addition-subtraction,, J$n 
the seventh column of the least distance, and we add the results to WhatWp 
recorded. 

The total number of degrees of the addition-subtraction so 'determined we 
add to the degrees of longitude, truly determined, if the truly determined 
anomalistic number is in the first column; and we subtract them from the 
longitudinal degrees, if it is in the second column. Andcounting the resulting 
number of degrees 1 from the star’s apogee at that time, we oome to its ap- 
parent passage. 
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11. Tablsb mm the Ahomalim 
■TOPITER, Apogee, 2V within theVii^t 
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lli Tables fob the Anomalies 
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32 

16 

25 

174 

186 

1 

30 

0 

10 

i 2 

27 

11 

J 19 

177 

183 

0 

45 

0 

i 

i 1 

16 

5 

48 

180 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


8 

\ Differences \ Siitiethe 


Addition 

0 9 


Subtraction 
59 S3 


3 3 

Addition 

0 5 


60 
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11. Tables fob Tara Anomalies 
VENUS, Apogee,' IS 0 !®' within the Bdl 


1 

t 

8 



4 



6 

1 6 

1 


7 

8 
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Addition- 
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Longitudinal 


of 


Differences 

Subtraction 
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Sixtieths 

Numbers 

Addition - 

Addition- 


of 

of 



of 

of 




Subtraction 

Subtraction 

Subtraction 

Anomaly 

Addition 

Subtraction 

< 6 

354 

0 

14 

0 


1 

0 

1 

2 

31 

0 

2 

59 

10 

12 

348 

0 

28 

0 


1 

0 

3 

5 

1 

0 

4 

57 

65 

18 

342 

0 

42 

0 


1 

0 

5 

7 

31 

0 

6 

56 

40 

24 

336 

0 

56 

0 


2 

0 

7 

10 

1 

0 

8 

55 

0 

30 

330 

1 

9 

0 


2 

0 

9 

12 

30 

0 

10 

52 

65 

36 

324 

1 

21. 

0 


2 

0 

11 

14 

58 

0 

12 

49 

35 

42 

318 

1 

32 

0 


3 

0 

13 

17 

25 

0 

14 

45 

50 

48 

312 

1 

43 

0 


3 

0 

15 

19 

51 

0 

16 

42 

5 

54 

306 

1 

53 

0 


3 

0 

18 

22 

15 

0 

18 

37 

5 

60 

300 

2 

1 

0 


2 

0 

20 

24 

38 

0 

20 

31 

40 

66 
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2 

8 

0 , 


2 

0 

22 

26 

37 

0 

23 

26 

15 

72 

2 88 

2 

14 

0 


2 

0 

24 

29 

14 

0 

25 

20 

25 

78 

282 

2 

18 

0 


1 

0 

27 

31 

27 

0 

28 

14 

35 

84 

276 

2 

21 

0 


1 

0 

29 

33 

38 

0 

30 

8 

20 

90 
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2 

23 
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1 

0 

31 

35 

44 

0 

33 

1 

40 
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93 
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2 

23 
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0 

0 

33 

36 

40 

0 

36 

1 

31 

96 
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2 

23 
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1 

0 

35 

37 

43 

0 

38 

4 

42 

99 
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2 

22 

0 


1 

0 

38 

38 

40 

0 

40 

7 

39 

102 

258 

2 

21 

0 


1 

0 

40 

39 

35 

0 

43 

10 

35 

105 

255 

2 

20 

0 


1 

0 

42 

40 

29 

0 

45 

13 

32 
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252 

2 

18 

0 


1 

0 

45 

41 

20 

0 

47 

16 

28 
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2 

16 
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i 

0 

47 

42 

9 

0 

50 

19 

25 
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2 

13 
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2 

0 

49 

42 

54 

0 

52 

22 

21 
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2 

10 
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2 

0 

52 

43 

35 

0 

55 

25 

18 
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240 

2 

6 
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2 

0 

54 

44 

12 

0 

58 

28 

14 
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2 

2 
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2 

0 

57 

44 

45 

1 

1 

31 

0 
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1 

58 
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2 

1 

0 

45 

14 

1 

4 

33 

44 
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1 

51 
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2 
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8 

36 

18 
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49 
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3 

1 

6 

45 

51 

1 

11 

38 

50 
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1 

44 
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3 

1 

10 

45 

55 

1 

14 

4l 

11 
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1 

39 
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3 

1 

14 

45 

57 

1 

18 

43 
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33 
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3 

1 

19 

45 

45 

1 

22 

45 

42 
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1 

27 
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2 

1 

24 

45 

20 

1 

27 

47 

51 
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1 

21 
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2 

1 

29 

44 

40 

1 

32 

49 

37 
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1 

14 
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2 

1 

33 

43 

39 

1 

38 

51 

23 
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1 

7 
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2 

1 

37 

42 
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43 

52 

46 
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1 
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1 

39 

40 

28 

1 

58 

54 

8 
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0 

53 
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2 

1 

41 
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7 

1 
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55 

18 
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46 
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1 

1 

42 

35 

7 

1 

52 

58 

26 
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1 

1 

38 

31 
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1 
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57 

28 
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1 
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43 
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1 

1 

19 

21 
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•i 
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16 
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1 

0 

58 

14 

47 

1 
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59 
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8 
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0 

31 

7 

88 

0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 
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11, Tabubs vos sms Anomalies 
MERCURY, Apogee, 1°10' within theBtltoce 


Common 

Numbers 

6 354 

12 348 

18 342 

24 336 

80 330 

86 324 

42 318 

48 312 
54 306 

60 800 

66 204 


Longitudinal 
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0 18 


288 2 
282 2 


264 2 

261 2 
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4 
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of 

Addition- 
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0 1 
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Differences 

of 

Subtraction 
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0 2 


e 
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of 
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I 38 

3 16 

4 53 

6 20 

8 4 

9 36 
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12 38 

13 58 

15 18 


1 40 16 33 

1 50 17 43 

2 9 18 47 

2 19 19 44 

2 29 20 33 

2 34 20 54 

2 39 21 14 

2 44 21 29 

2 48 21 42 

2 53 21 52 

2 58 21 59 

3 2 22 

3 4 22 

3 6 21 

3 8 21 

3 9 21 

3 10 21 

3 12 20 

3 12 20 

3 9 19 

3 6 19 

3 2 18 

2 57 17 

2 51 16 

2 > 42 15 

2 52 14 

2 21 13 

2 9 11 

1 55 10 

1 88 8 


42 3 

• 21 1 


Differences Sixtieths 
of of 

Addition Subtraction 
0 5 59 20 

0 11 57 20 

54 40 

50 40 

45 40 


2 20 

Addition 

9 14 


39 28 

43 31 

47 34 

50 0 

52 26 

54 52 

57 18 

58 23 

59 28 

59 44 

60 0 

59 44 

59 23 

58 89 

57 50 

66 46 

55 41 


56 «1 
43 46 
28 46 
14 66 
0 39 


BOOK TWELVE 


1. On the Preucmnaribs to the Regressions 

Now that these things have been demonstrated, it would follow that the 
greatest and least regressions for each of the five planets be examined and that, 
from the given hypotheses, their sizes be shown as much in accord as possible 
with those gotten from observations. 

For the understanding of this, the other mathematicians and Apollonius of 
Perga first demonstrate, as in the case of the one anomaly relative to the sun, 
that if it is taken care of according to the epicyelic hypothesis (with the epi- 
cycle making its longitudinal passage eastward about the circle concentric 
with the ecliptic and with the star on the epicycle making its anomalistic 
passage about its centre eastward from the apogee), and if a Straight line is 
drawn from our eye cutting the epicycle in such a way that the half of its 
segment intercepted within the epicycle has to the straight line from our eye 
to its intersection at the epicycle’s perigee the ratio which the speed of the 
epicycle has to the speed of the star, then the point produced by the straight 
line so drawn on the epicycle’s perigeal arc divides the progressions and re* 
gressions so that the star at the point itself makes the appearance of a station. 

If the anomaly relative to the sun is taken care of by the hypothesis of ec- 
centricity (this can be done only in the case of the three stars capable of any 
elongation from the sun), with the eccentric’s centre carried eastward about 
the ecliptic’s centre at a speed equal to the sun’s and with the star moving on 
the eccentric about its centre westward at a speed equal to the anomalistic 
passage, and if a straight line is drawn to the eccentric circle through the 
ecliptic’s centre (that is, through our eye), in such a way that one-half of the 
whole line has to the lesser of the segments produced by our eye the ratio 
which the eccentric’s speed has to the star’s speed, then the star at the point 
at which the straight line cuts the eccentric’s perigeal are will make the ap- 
pearance of stations. 

Editorial Note. Ibis second theory for the three planets capable of any elongation from 
the sun is not mentioned anywhere eke in the Almagest. It is of greater hnportanss 
than it might at first seem. For it is almost equivalent to the conversion theorem by 
which one passes from the Ptolemaic theory, to the Copernican theory of .the outer 
planets. The ratio of the radius of the circle the eccentric’s centre moves on. to the 
eccentric’s radius is the same as that of. the epicycle’s radius to the radius of thedetoent 
in the ajrieyolic theory. This is apparent from the theorem which follows in the text. 

Since this equivalence is so important we shall proceed to give its proof, and then 
sliow the immediate resemblance to the coaversion theorem. We shall ignore tbeanomaly 
of the equant and deferent in this. ' ■ ■ ' ’ * - 1 

Lotus consider the epicydie theory first. Suppose the planet first at A, and titan at C. 
Then angle ABB is the angle of longitude, and angle ©HO the angle of anomaly. And 
angle ABC is the angle of apparent matanee between the two potions of the idanet 
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Now 

angle AEC - angle AEB * angle SEC 
angle AEB = angle CBZ) — angle BCE 

angle CB£ * angle BCE + angle BEC . 

Let us next consider the eccentric hypothesis* Let 
K'E\ the radius of the circle on which the eccentric's 
centre moves, be equal to the epicycle's radius; and 
let A'K f , the eccentric's radius, be equal tq the de- 
ferent's radius. Let the planet be first at A* and 

then at C'. Now, 
according to the 
hypothesis, angle 
A'E'iy is equal to 
the angle of the 

mean sun’s mo- \ 

tion, angle C'B’D' is equal to the angle of anomaly] 
and angle A'E'C' is the angle of apparent distance! 

angle A'E'C' = angle \ 

A'E'D' — angle B'C'E'. 

And, since angle of mean sun's movement minus the 
angle of anomaly is equal to the angle of longitude, 
therefore 

angle of longitude = angle A'E'D' — angle 
C'E'B' — angle B'C'E'. 

HenCe angle A'E'C 1 - angle A'E'D' - angle C'E'B' 

* angle of longitude + angle C'B'D' — angle C'E'B\ 
But because triangle E'B'C' is congruent with triangle BBC in the epicyclic hypothesis, 

therefore angle C'E’B' = angle BCE, 

•*“* angle A'E'C' = angle AEC, 

because angle AEB represents the angle of longitude in the epicyclic hypothesis. Hence 
the angle of apparent distance is the same in both hypotheses. 

The step from this last hypothesis to the Copernican is fairly immediate. The centre 
pf the planet's eccentric moves eastward about the earth at the rate of the mean sun. 
Suppose, then, that the earth moves about the centre of the planet's eccentric at the 
same rate: nothing will be changed in the appearances. And then the centre of the 
planet's eccentric would be the mean sun. Then suppose the planet to move about the 
eccentric's centre at the rate of the longitudinal movement. We can now demonstrate 
the equivalence of these last two hypotheses. 

Thus suppose the earth first at E and the planet first at 
A; then the earth at D moving about K at the rate of the 
mean sun and the planet at C moving about K at the 
mean longitudinal rate of the planet. Thus angle EKD is 
the movement of the mean sun, angle AKC the longi- 
tudinal movement of the planet, and angle ARC the ap- 
parent distance between the two positions of the planet. 

Now angle EKD - angle IKC - angle AKC. 

But since angle EKD is the mean sun’s movement and 
angle AKC the longitudinal movement, and sinee the 
Htn’s mean movement minus the anomalistic movement 
is equal to.tbe longitudinal.; therefore angteXJCC is the 
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angle of anomaly. Hence angle CXZ) equals CB'E* of the hypothesis of tits stationary 
earth, since in both eases these angles are 2 right angles minus the anomalistic angle. 
Hence the two triangles CRD and C'B'E' are congruent and 
But angle CDK - angle C'E'B '. 

angle ABC = angle ARC + angle DCK 

-> angle ARC + angle CKX — angle C2)£ 

And, since angle AXC is the angle of longitude and angle CRX that of anomaly, there* 

fore angle ARC - angle A'E’C' 

of the former hypothesis. And so in both hypotheses the apparent distances are the 
same, and they are equivalent for saving the appearances. 

The equant and deferent of the Ptolemaic hypothesis is taken care of in the Copemican 
by making the planet’s orbit eccentric to the mean sun and putting the planet on a 
epicycle. The proportions are given without explanation by Copernicus in Book V of 
The Revolutions of the Celestial Spheres. Their equivalence will be explained in Appendix 
B to this book. 


The passage from the Ptolemaic to Copernican hypothesis for Venus and Mercury is 
immediately evident. Hence it is not too daring to Bay that this hypothesis of eccentricity 
for the other planets indicates how the Greeks handled their heliocentric theories, no 
different from the manner of Copernicus. It is not a vague statement Ptolemy is making 
when he says in Book I of this treatise that the heliocentric theory is ampler for saving 
astronomical appearances. R. C. T. 


Nevertheless we also shall set out briefly and more carefully the required 
point, using a common proof combined from both hypotheses for showing the 
accord and similarity in their ratios. 

Let there be the epicycle ABCD about centre E, and let AEC be its diameter 
drawn to F, the ecliptic’s centre or our eye. With arcs 
CG and CH cut off equal on either side of the perigee C, 
let FGB and FHD be drawn from F through points G 
and H. And let DG and BH be joined, cutting each other 
at point K which will clearly fall on the diameter AC. 
We say first that 

AF : CF : : AK : CK. 

For let AD and DC be joined. And through C parallel 
to AD let LCM be drawn, clearly at right angles to DC f 
since angle ADC is also right. Now since 
angle CDG= angle CDH, 

therefore 

CL=CM. 

And therefore 

AD :CL:: AD : CM. 

But 

AD-.CM ::AF:CF, 
and 

AD:CL::AK:CK. 



Anri therefore 

AF :CF :: AK : CK. 

Therefore,, if we. conceive the epicycle ABCD as the eccentric in the hypo- 
thesis : of eccentricity, the point K will be the ecliptic’s centre and the diameter 
AC will be divided by it in the same ratio of the epicyclic hypothesis, since 
we showed that, few the epicycle, whatever ratio the greatest distance AF has 
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to tiie least distance OF, that ratio, for the ecoentrie, the greatest: distance AK 
has to the least distance CK. ■ ■■■' 

And we say that also . . .. ' ■ ,,!; 

DF:FH : 4 .BK : HK. . ) 

For in a similar drawing let there be Joined thestraight line BND clearly at 
right angles to diameter AC) and from H let HX be * _ 

drawn parallel to it. ' * 

Since, then, 5C — T? 

BN-DN, / W / \ 

therefore I \ \ . L / ) 

,BN:HX::DN:HX. \ \ XiPj 0 / 

But \ \ \ / / 

DNiH£:;DF‘.FH, M - M// 

and 

BN :HX : :BK :HK. \ / \ 

And therefore \ I \ 

DF:FH ::BK:HK. \ \ 

And componendo \ / i 

DF+FH :FH::BH :HK, \ / 

and dividendo, with the perpendiculars EO and EP \ / 

drawn, \ / 

FO:FH ::HP:HK. \ 

And further, eeparando, « 

HO:FH::KP:HK. 


If therefore, in the epicyclic hypothesis, DF has been so drawn that 
HO : FH : : epicycle’s speed : star's speed, 
then, f in the hypothesis of eccentricity, KP will have to HK the same ratio. 

And the reason for not having used here, for the stations, the separated ratio 
(that is, the ratio of KP to HK) but the unseparated ratio (that is, the ratio of 
HP to HK) is that the epicycle’s speed has to the star’s speed the ratio which 
the longitudinal passage alone has to the anomalistic; but the eccentric’s speed 
has to the star’s the ratio which the sun’s mean passage (that is, the star’s longi- 
tudinal and anomalistic passages combined) has to the anomalistic. And so, for 
example, in the case Of Mars, the ratio of the epicycle’s speed to the star’s speed 
is very nearly 42 to 37. For we demonstrated the ratio of the longitudinal pas- 
sage to the anomalistic to be very nearly that. And, therefore, HO to FH is in 

that ratio. But the eccentric's speed to 
the star’s speed is that of thb sum 79 to 
37 (that is, of the combined HP to HK) 
since the separated-ratio of KP to HK 
was the same as the ratio of HO to FH 
that is, as the ratio of 42 to 37. ’ ‘ 

Let us consider the things up to this 
point as preliminary theorems i It is‘feft 
to stow that, when the straight lines 
taken in either hypotheris are divided in 
this’ ratio, then the points' (7 and iflNrfll 
embrace the Sppe aifanfees' of stations: and 
the arc OCH ^necessarily regressive-sad 
the rest progressive. And Apollonius first 
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iftfafriSkfo littta lemma that, £Mn thtf triangle A&C h$xm& B€h greater than AC7; 
Ci> is cut off not le thaa AC, the^ i i ,V ; , 

CD : BD > angle : ABC angle BCA. 

And he proves it in this way. For, he says, let the parallelogram ADCE be 
completed, and let AB. and CE produced meet at point F. Since AE is not less 
than AC, the circle drawn about centre A and with radius AE will pass either 
through C or beyond C. Then let the circleGEC be drawn through C. 

And since .s.* 1 . . . . ''**"**.„ 

trgl. AEF> sect. AEO, 

and 


therefore 

But 

and 

therefore 

But 

and 


Therefore 


trgl. AEC <sect. AEC , 

trgl. AEF : trgl. AFOsect. AEO : sect. AEC. 

sect. AEG : sect. AEC : : angle ,EAF : angle EAC, 

trgl. AEF : trgl. AEC : : base EF base CE; 

EF ; CE > angle EAF : angle EAC. 

EF : CE : : CD : Bp, 

angle EAE=* angle ABC, 
angle FAC — angle ACB. 


CD : BD >angle ABC : angle ACB. 

And it is evident that the ratio will be much 
greater if CD or AE is not supposed equal to AC, 
but greater. 

Now, with this first understood, let there be the 
epicycle AB&D about centre E and diameter AEC . 
And let the diameter be extended to point F our eye 
in such a way that 

CE : CF >epicycle’s speed : star’s speed. 
Therefore it is possible to draw through straight line 
FGB in such a way that 

half BG : FCf : : epicycle’s speed : star’s speed. 1 
If, because of things already proved, we take arc AD 
equal to arc AB and join DHG, then point H in the* 
hypothesis of eccentricity will be conceived as 6in' 
eye and 

half DG : HG : : eccentric’s speed : star’s speed: ; 
Then wbsay that the star at point G, in either hy- 
pothesis, ‘VnlleffectthO appearance of a statiodfand; 
whatever arc w<e takeoii either Side of C, we shall find 
■the ard ^tdJken towards the apogee progressive and 
that towards the p^igee regressive.^ f 

Fo^ first' let- the^^be cut off an arc at rabdpm KG 

l For BG takes on every magnitude between CA a nd nothing, and F& Increases from FC 
to the iength of the tangent from F ie the epicycle. Therefore the ratio el half BG to F& Can 
barney wcfio lese than i&CF* This ean&e pttjved on Euclidean prtnoiples winilar to, and 
yet different from, those of Dedekind. 
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towards the apogee. And let FKL and KHM be drawn through; and let BK 
and DK, and also EK and EG, be joined. Since, then, in triangle BKF, 

BG>BK, 


therefore 


BG : F<?>angle GFK : angle GBK. 

And so also 


But 


half BG : FG > angle GFK : 2 angle GBK, 
>angle GFK : angle GEK. 


half BG : FG : : epicycle’s Bpeed : star’s speed; 

therefore 

angle GFK : angle GEK <epicycle’s speed : star’s speed. 

Therefore the angle, having to angle GEK the same KCtlo as the epicycle’s spedd 
to the star’s speed, is greater than angle GFK. Then let it be angle GFN. 1 
Since, then, while the star moves through the epicycle's arc KG, the epicycleis 
centre has made a passage in the contrary direction equal to the distance front 
FG to FN, it is evident that in the same time the epicycle’s arc KG has Carrie 
the star westward through an angle at our eye GFK less than that through^ 
which the epicycle has moved it eastward— that is, angle GFN. And so the star' 
has progressed through angle KFN. 

Likewise also, if we reason it out with the eccentric circle, since 
BG : FG> angle GFK : angle GBK, 

therefore componendo 

BF : FG> angle BKL : angle GBK. 

But 


BF :FG:: DH : GH, 


angle BKL = angle DKM, 1 
angle GBK=* angle GDK. 

Therefore 

DH : Gtf >angle DKM : angle GDK. 

And so also componendo 

DG : GH> angle GHK : angle GDK; 
and therefore dividendo 

half DG : GH >angle GHK : 2 angle GDK, 

> angle GHK : angle GEK. 

But 

half DG : GH : : eccentric’s speed : star’s speed; 
therefore — 

angle GHK : angle GEK <eccentric’s speed : star’s speed. 

Therefore the angle, having to angle GEK the same ratio as the eccentric’s speed 
to the star’s speed, is greater than angle GH K. Then again let it be angle GHN. 

Since, then, in the same time, the star itself describing arc GK has traveled 
westward angle GEK, and is carried eastward by the eccentric’s movement 
through angle GHN which is greater than angle GHK, it is evident that the 
star will thus appear to progress through KHN. 

‘For arc LB is equal to are DM, since, in the eccentric theory, the star moves on the ee- 
centric aooordiag to the anomalistic speed — that is, as the star moves os the epieyole in the 
epioyclic theory. . » ■ 




It can be seen at once that by the same means the contrary will also be 
shown, if hi the same drawing we suppose 

half KL :FK : : epicycle’s speed ; star’s speed, 



so that 

half KM : HK : : eccentric’s speed : star’s speed, 
if we conceive arc OK as having been cut off in the 
direction of the perigee from straight line FL. For, 
with LG joined and producing triangle LFO in which 
FK is cut off greater than FG, 

KL : FK < angle GFK : angle GLK. 

And so also 

half KL : FA<angle GFK : 2 angle GLK 
<angle GFK : angle GEK, 
conversely to what was shown before. By the same 
means the contrary can be concluded that 
angle GEK : angle GFK <star’s speed : 
epicycle’s speed, 
and 

angle GEK : angle GHK <star's speed : 
eccentric’s speed. 

And so, since an angle greater than angle GEK would 
have the same ratio, therefore the regressive shift 
would turn out greater than the progressive. 

For those distances where CE does not have to CF 


a ratio greater than the ratio of the epicycle’s speed to the star’s speed, it is 
evident that it will not be possible to draw another line through in the same 
ratio, nor will the star appear to pause or to regress. For since, in triangle 
EKF, the straight line CE is not cut off less than EK, therefore 
angle CFK ■ angle CEK^CE » CF . 


But 


CE : CF >epicycle’s speed : star’s speed; 
therefore 

angle CFK : angle CEK <epicycle’s 
speed : star’s speed. 

And so, since we have shown the star to 
progress wherever this happens, we shall 
find no arc of the epicycle and eccentric 
for which it will appear to regress. 

2. Demonstration of Saturn’s 
Regressions 

With these things so, we shall finally 
set out the calculation of the regressions 
for each of the stars in accordance with 
the hypotheses already demonstrated, be- 
ginning with Saturn in this way. 

Let the circle bearing the epicycle’s 
centre be the circle AB about diameter 



ACB, on which let the ecliptic’s centre 


*98 U< mmm '--ir 

id Ottfeyebe suppoeediAnd with the. epicycle DEFG drawn about 1 centred, 
let the straight line CFF be drawn through in such ft way that, if ABd drawn 
perpendicular tdit; fcben : 1 • •* . 

half FF or FF : CF : : epicycle's speed : star’s speed.' 

And first let the epicycle be supposed in the position of the meanidistattfieso 
that the periodic movements of longitude and anomaly- ere very’ nearly jbhe 
same as those considered with respect to the ecliptic's centre. ; i i \ 
Now since, in tire ease of Saturn, we showed 
epic. rad. 

where the mean distance AC equals 60 p , 
so that, by addition, 

CZ> =66 p 30', 

and, by subtraction, " v 

CG* 53*30', 
and 

rect. CD, CG-3, 557*45', 
and 

rect. CD, CG= rect. CE, CF, 
therefore we shall also have 

rect. CF, CF= 3,557*45'. 

Again, since, according to the mean passages, 

' star’s speed or CF=. 28 p 25' 46" 

where 

epicycle's speed or FH ■> 1*, 

so that, by addition, 

CF-30*25'46" 

end 

rect. CE, CF =865*5'32", 

therefore, if we apply [divide] 3,557*45' to [by] 865*5'32", take the square 
root 2*1'40" of the 4 p 6'45" resulting from the application, and multiply it 
by the number 1* of FH and the number 28*25'46" of CF, then we shall have 

FF=2 p l'40" 

and , 

CF =57*38'55" 

where 

rect. CF, CF= 3,557*45'. 

/then, since with AF joined;. 

; \FF-2*1'40* 

Where , 

I JiF-6*30', ' - 

Jjut 

\ Fff*47*2fe'#"’ - 

Where | i •" ' 

therefore also, oi the circleabout right triangle AFH, 

1 ' arc FF=36°21'15V i: 1 

T ‘ Vlv! :*• ' 

angle FAF=86°21'i3" toStti' 
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where V"""* : 


CFff- 5d>4ffto* 


. r 


hypt. CGA-W, 

and ''-- 

/ ‘ , cfff-no*sno* 

where 

hypt. CGA = 120>V 

therefore also, on the circle about right triangle ACH, 
angle CAH = 168°5'39" to 2 rt. 

N84°2W. 

And therefore we shall also have, by subtraction, from a right angle, 

angle ACff =5 e 67'l<r, 
and, by subtraction of angle FAH, 

... angle FAG »65°52'12". 

Since, then, at the first station, the star appears along CF and, at the acron- 
ychal opposition, along CG, it is clear that, if the epicycle’s centre were not 
moving eastward, the 65°52'12" of arc FG would embrace the 6°57 , 10" of 
angle ACF in regression. But since, according to the given ratio of the epi- 
cycle’s speed to the star’s speed, very nearly 2°19- of longitude corresponds to 
the required 65°52'12" of anomaly, from one of the stations to the opposition 
we shall thus have by subtraction 3°38'10'’' end the 69 days in which the star 
moves very nearly 2°19' of periodic longitude; and we shall have the whole 
regression of 7°16'20* and 138 days. 

And next we shall examine with the same means the quantities about the 
greatest distance; that is, when the acronychal opposition midway the stations 
puts the epicycle’s centre at the eccentric’s apogee and when each of the stations 
is clearly at a distance somewhere near the 2°19' demonstrated for the mean 
distance, from the opposition or the apogee of the longitude truly determined. 1 
At this position the straight line AC of the distance for that time is taken as in- 
distinguishable from the greatest, because of theorems already given by us; and 
an addition-subtraction of very nearly 0°6'30 / ’ is taken as corresponding to 1° 
of longitude. And bo the longitude truly 1 determined to the anomaly truly de- 
termined — that is, the epicycle's apparent speed at that time, to the star's ap- 
parent speed* is in the ratio of O°53'30* to 28 0 32'16". 

Now, with the same drawing set out, since, being no different from the great- 
est distance, 

AC-'WW 


‘To find; the longitude truly determined— rthat is, the change of the epicycle’s centre for)* 
particular part of the ecliptic— Ptolemy hem uses the same method as for the moon in Bock 
VI, Chap. 4. doing to die Tables of Anomaly, in Booki XI, we find that for the first 6 s in mean 
longitude there is, in the third column, an addition-subtraction of 0°37' due to the epicycle’s oetH 

Uffls-wiiairecdon is taken '.as if the equant and deferent were the aam^But in the fourtl 
column we find an addition of 0°2' due to their not being the same. Hence there is a difference 
of Q‘30 / far fi 8 of the mean longitude, or a difference of 0°6H' for each If of mean 
Therefore, while theepicyole’a centre malms a mean movement of 1°, ad this part of the 

ecUptic it mab» an appamt. movement of only 0°53H'. [ 

The anomaly truly determined or stef'e apparent speed on the. gpicyste ia theater's speed 
taken oyer * certain distance, relative to the epicycle’s apparent apDgef mid perigee rather 
thaaitafeguiar apogee Kid perigee. In planetary theory, the apparent apogee ia that defined 
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where 
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ecc. rad. AD«6 p 30'; 
and since for that reason, by addition, 
CD* 69 p 55' 
and, by subtraction, 

CD* 5^55' 
and 

rect. CE , CF=rect. CD, CG 
*3,979 p 25'25'; 

and since 

star's speed or CF- 28 p 32'16* 
where it is supposed 

epicycle's speed or FH—0»SS'3Q* 
and, by addition, 

C£*30 p 19'16' 



and 


rect. CE,CF= 865 p 17'50' \ 

therefore, if again we apply [divide] 3,979 P 25'2S* to [by] 865 p 17'50*, and if 
multiply the square root 2 P 8'40* of the 4 P 35'56^ resulting from the application 
by the 0 P 53'30* of straight line FH and the 28 p 32'16* of CF each separately, 
then we shall have 


and, by addition, 


£ff-l»54'44' 9 

AC=63 p 25', 

CF*61 P 11'52*, 

CH =63 p 6'36* 


where 

And therefore 


AF= 6 P 30'. 
F7/*35 p 18'9' 


with respect to the ecliptic's centre or the earth; the regular apogee is that defined with 


respect to the equant's centre. 



If, now, we wish to get the star's speed from 
a station preceding the perigee to an acronychal 
opposition at the greatest distance, consider the 
figure where E is the ecliptic’s centre, D the 
equant's centre, and F the apogee of eccentricity. 
Furthermore, A is the epicycle's regular perigee 
and B its apparent perigee. Now consider the 
star moving on the epicycle toward A from the 
side opposite B, while the epicycle's centre C 
moves toward F. But as C moves towards F, 
the apparent apogee Bmoves towards the regular 
apogee A. Hence the star moves faster toward B 
than it does toward A . But its regular anomalis- 
tic movement is with respect to A, and therefore 
we add the difference of angle ACB to the regular 
anomalistic movement for the period of longitudi- 
nal movement from C to F, or, as we found above 
for Batura, an average of 0°GJ4' for each 1* of 
mean longitude and for each 0°53J4' of longi- 
tude truly determined. 

About the least distance, the difference of ap- 
parent anomaly is subtractive for the same 


where 
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and 

where 


hypt. AF-120*; 


hypt. AC =120*. 

And therefore, on the circle about right triangle AFH, 

arc FH^UnZ’V) 

and, on the circle about right triangle ACH, 

arc CH = 168 0 43'38". 


And therefore 


and 


angle FAH =34° 13' 4" to 2 rt. 
-17 0 6'32"; 


angle CAH ■■ = 168°43'38' 1 ' to 2 rt. 

=84°21'49". 

And so, by subtraction, we would have 

angle ACH= 5°38'11' 

as the angle from one of the stations to the opposition, if the epicycle did not 
lag behind the regression; and, by subtraction, we would have 

angle FAG=67°15'17 ff 

as the apparent passage on the epicycle for that distance. Since to these angles, 
according to the ratios of the speeds at the apogee, there corresponds 2°6'6" of 
truly determined longitude, we shall have, by subtraction, half of the whole re- 
gression as 3°32'5" and 70% days in which the star very nearly moves the peri- 
odic 2°21'25" corresponding to the 2°6'6 /l ’ of truly determined longitude re- 
quired; and we shall have the whole regression as 7°4 , 10' 1 ' and 140% days. 
Again, through similar means and with the same drawing, we shall examine 

the quantities about the least distance, 
when the acronychal opposition midway 
the stations is at the eccentric’s perigee 
and each of the stations is somewhere near 
the given longitudinal distance from the 
opposition or perigee. And AC, the dis- 
tance at that time, is taken in this position 
as not differing from the least distance, 
and the addition-subtraction correspond- 
ing to 1° of longitude is taken as very near- 
ly 0°7'20*. And so here the epicycte’s- ap- 
parent speed to the star’s apparent speed 
is in the ratio of 1°7'20' to 28°l8'26' r *«d 
therefore • 

CF« 28>18'28" 

where 

FHr 1*7'W, 
and by addition • 

C®-30«33'6% 



and 


rect. CE, CF =864*49'5Q* 



FTQ1WBX 


Now since also, not differing from the least distance, 

. AC-WW /) 

where 

epio. rad. AD 

and therefore by addition 

and by subtraction CD -63 $ , 

C<7=50*5' ' 

and 

rect. CE, CF= rect. CD, 06 
*3,i5SF2S'25", 

therefore, if in the same way we apply [divide] 3,159 p 25 / 25 ir to [by] 864 p 49'58* r 
and, taking the square root l p 54'42" of the 3 p 39'12 f resulting from the applica- 
tion, multiply by the l p 7'20 # of the straight line FDaiid the 28 p 18’26" of CF„| 
each separately, then we shall have 

FJ?« 2 p 8'43 M , 

, . . .... CF=54»6'22’, 

and by addition 

CV-M’U'fc* 

wltAIVl 

epic. rad. AF =6 P 30' 

and, as the distance at that time, 

. ... . AC=56 P 35'. 

And therefore 

F/y-sowis' 


hypt. JSF=*=120 P ; 

Clf =119 p 17'46" 

hypt. AC - 120 p . 

And therefore, on the circle about right triangle AFH, 

arc FH =38°32'34 / '; 

and* on the circle about right triangle ACH, 

arc CJr=167°34'54\ 

angle FAH =>38°32'34 /l ' to 2 rt. 

*=19°16'17'; 

angle CAH~ 167°34'54" to 2 rt. 

«f83°47 , 27*'. 

And therefore, by subtraction, we shall have 

angle AC/f *= 6°12'33' j 

fee the angle of regression, due to the star's speed, from one of the stations *o 
the opposition; and, by subtraction, we shall have 
• angle FAG -64 0 31'lfT 

as the an gle of the apparent passage on the epicycle at the same,d$stance. 
jRiiww to this, according^ the ratio of the speeds at tfoa gserigeO, '"there cor- 
responds the 2°33'28' of the longitude truly determined, we shall have half 
the whole regression of 3W5" and 68 days in which the star very nearly 
wAlrfta a mean movement of 2°16'45* corresponding to the given 2°33'S$" ,li ®f 
the longitude truly determined; and we shall have the whole regression of 
7°18 , 10*' and 136 days. 


And so also 

i > •• « 

and 


where 

and 

where 
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3. Demonstration op Jupiter's Regressions i"'a 

In the case of Jupiter, according -totle’ calculations for the mean distant 

FP.CF::l*:imi' 28 * t ‘ 
adH 

CE, ; CF t : mi'29' : 10*51'29', 
and 

rect. CE, CF« 139*37'39"; 
and attain 

AC :AD : : 60* : llsSO*, 
and 

OD:CG ! ::71*30':48*30', 
and 

rect. CD, CG- 3,467*45'. 

And the square root 4*59'1* of the 24* 
50'9" resulting from the application, mul- 
tiplied by the given ratio of FH and CF, 
mak es 

FH—4?ffll*, 

. CF« 54*6'44", 
and by addition 

Ctf=59*5'45', 

relative to the given quantities of AC and AF. 

And therefore 

Ftf -52*0'10* 

where 
and 
where 
And 



hypt. AF- 120*; 

. Ctf~118*ll'30' 

hypt. AC- 120*. 

arc FH — 51°21'41*', 
arc CH - 160°4'55*. 

angle FAH* 25*40'50*, 
angle CAH=S0°2'2B*. 


And accordingly also 

; , • f • » ’ i 

And, by subtraction, ’ 

ttigle FCA*9°67‘32r 

as the angle of regression due to the, steels speed; and 
’ angle FAG =54°21'38" 
as the angle of the apparent anomaly. Since th this, according to the giyenr^tio, 
there corresponds 5°1'24" of . lon^tudinal passsge, half of the regressionis 
and very nearly 60^ days; and the whole regression is 9°52'16" and 121 days. 

But tiie distance at an interval OffiMromthe apogee and perigee is hardly 
less than the greatest and hardly greater then the least. i>,x 

A. " ‘ ----- 


^ ti ". » 

W;. 


g to the calculations near the greatest distance, the addition- 
cd taii^detortadeatioh is lotuo^ to be 0*5'8*. And y 

and 


Fit iCP 

CE : CF 10*56'39", 
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And again 


root. CE, CF=139 P 46'42\ 
AC: AD:: 62 p 45' : ll p 30', 
CD: CO:: 74»15' : 51 p 15', 


rect. CD, Ctf-3,805’18'45*. 

And the square root frlZA" of the 27 p 13'26" resulting from die application, 
multiplied by die given ratio of FH and CF, makes 

FH= 4 p 46'6', 

CF=57 p 6'19', 

and, by addition, 

C!ff=*61 p 52'25*, . ,• 

relative to the given quantities of AC and AF. 

And therefore also 

F£T =49 p 45'23" 


where 


And consequently 


And, by subtraction, 


hypt. AF=120 P ; 

Cff=118 p 19 / 27 <F 

hypt. AC= 120 p . 

arc FZf =48°59'34", 
arc Cff=160 o 49'36". 

angle FA#«=24°29'47", 
angle CAH «80°24'48' 


angle FCA =9°35'12" 

as the angle of regression due to the star's speed; and 

angle FAG~ 55°55'1" 

as the angle of apparent anomaly. Since to this, according to the apogeal 
ratios, there corresponds 4°40'35" of longitude truly determined and 5°6'35* 
of periodic longitude, half of the regression is 4°54'37" and very nearly 613^ 
days, and the whole regression is 9°49'14 / ' and 123 days. 

According to the calculations near the least distance, the addition-subtrac- 
tion of true determination is found to be 0°5%'. And therefore 
. FH :CF : : l>5'40” : 10 p 45'49', 

. CE : CF : : 12 p 57'9" : 10 p 45'49*, 

and 

. ■ , . recL CE, CF«139 p 24'56\ 

Aim again 

. AC :AD : : 57 p 16' : ll p 30', 

and : 

CD :CO : : 68 p 45' : 45*45', 
and 

.. rect. CD, C<7-3,145 p 18'45'. 

And the square root 4 p 45'0" of the 22 p 33'39" resulting from thpapplicatiQii, 
multiplied by the given ratio of FH [ and CF, makes 

i'cr+mnr., 
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and, by addition, 

CH-WWW, 
relative to the given quantities of AC and AF. 
And therefore also 


FH ® 54 p 14'47* 


where 


and 


hypt. AF® 120 p ; 
Ctf=118 p 3'46' 


where 


And 


hypt. AC =120 p . 


arc F2/ = 53°45'4", 
arc CH ® 159 8 22'40'. 

And consequently also 

angle FAff= 26°52'32', 
angle CAR® 79 # 41'20'. 

And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA * 10°18'40" 

as the angle of regression due to the star's speed; and 

angle FAG =52°48'48' 

as the angle of the apparent anomaly. Since to this, according to the ratios at 
tiie perigee, there corresponds 5°21'20' of longitude truly determined and 
4 , 54'20" of periodic longitude, half of the regression comes to 4°57'20' and very 
nearly 59 days; and the whole regression comes to 9°54'40' and 118 days. 


4. Demonstration of Mars’ Regressions 


Again, in the case of Mars, according to the calculations for the mean distance 



FH : CF : : l p : 0 P 52'51", 
and 

CE :CF :: 2 P 52'51" : 0 p 52'51 <r , 
and 

rect. CE, CF=2 P 32'15'. 

And again 

AC .AG .-.W .MW, 
and 

CD.CG:: 99»30' : 20»30', 
and 

rect. CD, C(7® 2,039 p 45 , . 

And the square root 28 p 21'8* of the 803 p 
50' 50' resulting from the application, 
multiplied by the given ratio FH and 
CF, makes 

Fff-28 p 21'8*, ' i 
CF® 24 p 58'25', 

and, by addition, . iM 

Cff® 53*19*38', ! 

relative to the given quantities of AC and 


AF. 


And therefore also 


FTOUSMY i 


where 

and 

where 

And 


FH+Sm'O* < 

hypt. AF=120 P ; 

CH=mmw 

hypt. AC- 120*. 

arc Fff=91°44'34', 
arc CH = 125°28'l9". 


And consequently also 

angle FAff=45°52'17', 
angle CAH-&W. 

And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA =27 6 16'55* 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 

angle FA<?=16°50'48" 

as the angle of the anomaly. Since to this, according to the given ratio, 
there corresponds l^TZZ" of longitudinal passage, half of the regression is 
8°9'22* and very nearly 36^ days; and the whole regression is 16°18'44" and 
73 days. 

, But the distance, at the interval of the stations from the apogee and perigee, 
is less than the greatest and greater than the least by very nearly 20 sixtieths. 
And according to the calculations hear the greatest distance, the addition- 
subtraction of true determination is found to be 0°10J4' in proportion to 1°. And 
therefore 

FH:CF:: 0 p 49'40* : l p 3'll* f 


and 

and 

And again 

and 

and 


CE :CF : : 2-42'31* : 1’3'H', 
teet. CE, CF= 2 p 51'8\ 
AC : AO : : 65 p 40' : 39 p 30 / , . 
CD: CO: : 105 p 10' : 26 p 10', 


. rect, CD, CG=2,751 p 5r40'. 

And, the square root 31 p 3'41'’ of the 9&4 p 48'47 # resulting from the application 
multiplied by the given ratio of FH sad- CF,. makes 

V; •- «*u Ftf-25 p 42'43', 

CtfV32 p 42'34 p , 

and, by addition, \ 

Cff «58 p 25'17\\ 

relative to the given quantities of AC and AF. v - 
And therefore also 

4 . ...... FMm7W44r 


where 


hypt. AF»120 p ; 



m 

> . i 


and 


the mtiurnsr, xn 


where 

And 


hypt. AC- 120*. 


arc F#-81°13'8', 
arcCff-125f’39'48'. 

And consequently 

• . . ‘ 1 angle FA27-40°36'34', 

angle CAff- 62 a 49'53'. 

. And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA =27°10'7' 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 

angle FAG =22 0 I3'19' 

as the angle of the apparent anomaly. Since to this, according to the apogee’s 
ratios, there corresponds 17°13'21' of longitude truly determined and 20°58'21' 
of periodic longitude, half of the regression comes to 9°56’46' and very nearly 40- 
days; and the whole regression comes to 19°53'32' and 80 days. 

According to the calculations near the least distance, the addition-subtrao- 
tion of true determination is found to be 0°12%'. 

And therefore 

FH iCF : : 1*12'40' : 0*4071', 
and 

CE tCF : : 3*5'31' : 0*407 1', 
and 

rect. CE, CF= 2*474'. 

And again 

AC : AG : : 64*20' : 39*30’, 

and 

CD :CG:: 93*50’ : 14*50', 
and 

\ rect. CD, CG- l,391*5r40'. 

And the square root 25*55'38' of the 6 72*12' resulting from the application, 
multiplied by the ratio of FH and CF, makes 

FH=nm‘y, 

CF- 17*2 1'51', 

and by addition 

C£f— 48*45'54', 
relative to the given quantities of AC and AF. 

And therefore 

Fff- 95*23'42' 

where 

hypt. AF- 120*; 
and 


where 

And 


07-107*427' 

'* , , ” : 

hypt. AC -120*. 


,areF#-lO5°1870', 

areCffW27°40^a*. 
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And consequently 

angle FAff- 52°39'S* 
angle CAff- 63°50'11*. 

And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA — 26°9'49' 1 ’ 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 

angle FAQ** 11*11/6* 

as the angle of the apparent anomaly. Since to this, according to the ratios 
at the perigee, there corresponds 20°33’42* of longitude truly determined 
and 16°52'52" of periodic longitude, half of the regression comes to 5°36'7" 
and very nearly 32^ days; and the whole regression comes to 11*12'14* and 
64H days. 


5. Demonstration of Venus’ Regressions 

Again, in the case of Venus, according to calculations near the mean distance) 
FH:CF::V>: 0 P 37'31*, 
and 

CE :CF :: 2 P 37'31* : 0««7 , 31' r , 
and 

rect. CE, CF-1’38'30' 

A nd again 

AC : AO : : 60 p : 43 p 10', 
and 

CD : CO : : 103 p 10' : 16»50', 

and 

' rect. CD, CG =1,736«’38'20 / ’. 

And the square root 32 p 31 , 29* of the 
105 p 50'6* resulting from the application, 
multiplied by the given ratio of FH and 
CF, makes 

Fff=32»31'29*’, 

CF= 20 p 20'll*, 
and, by addition, 

C'R=52 P 51'40*, 

relative to the given quantities of AC and 
AF. 

And therefore also 

FR=90 P 24’58", 

where 

hypt. AF «120 p ; 
and 

CH >= 105 p 43'20* 

where 

hypt. AC= 120 p . 

And 

arc FR r «97*47’0' r , 
arc CH = 123°31'49". 

And consequently also 

angle FAR «*48°§3'3G', 
antfe OAHHWWNF. 
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And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA «28°14'6 / ’ 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 

angle FAG , -12 0 52'24* 

as the angle of the anomaly. Since to this, according to the given mean ratio, 
there corresponds 20°35'19" of the longitudinal passage, half of the regression 
comes to 7°38 , 47 / ’ and very nearly 20+J^+J^ days; and the whole regression 
comes to UFlTZl" and 41% days. 

And the distance at the interval of the stations from the apogee and perigee 
is less than the greatest and greater than the least, by very nearly 5 sixtieths 
of the mean distance. 

According to the calculations near the greatest distance, the addition- 
subtraction of true determination is found to be 0°2%\ And therefore 
FH :CF :: 0 p 57'40 ff : 0 p 39'5r, 

, CE:CF : : 2 P 35'U" : 0»39'51”, 

and 

, „ . rect. CE, CF=1 P 43'4". 

And agam 

, AC: AG:: 61 p 10' : 43 P 1Q', 

and 

' CD.CG:: 104^20' : 18»0', 

and 

rect. CD, CG= 1,878^0’. 


And the square root 33 p 3 , 63' !r of the l,093 p 16'23* resulting from the applica- 
tion, multiplied by the given ratio of FH and CF, makes 

FH =31 p 46'44", 

CF=21 P 57'38", 

and, by addition, 

Cfl’=53 p 44'22", 
relative to the given quantities of AC and AF. 

And therefore also 

FH = 88 t> 20'34" 

where 

hypt. 120 p ; 

€H= 105 p 25'44" 

where 

hypt. AC * 120 p . 

And 

arc ra-94 0 48'54', 
arc CH = 122°56'27 # . 

And consequently 

angle FAH-£i°2A!2V, 
angle CAff «61°28'14'. 

And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA =28°31'46' 1 ' 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 

angle FAQ— 14°3'47' r 

as the angle of the apparent anomaly. Since to this, according to the ratios at 
the apogee, there corresponds 20°19'3" of longitude truly determined and 21°9' 



m ■imosmt- w 

3* of periodic longitude, half of the regression comes to 8'*12'43* ahdveryWdirly 
21% days; and the whole regression eomes to 16*25'26* and 43 days. 

According to the calculates near the teastdistance, die aMtion^ubtrSctioh 
of true determination is found to be 0°2%'. - • " 

And therefore ■ . 


«nd 


FB iCF :'.1*2'2Q* •.mm*, 


and 

And again 

and 

and 


CB:CF: : 2 p 39'51* ; 0"35'11*', 
rect. CE, CF=1 II 33'44*. 

AC:AD::58 B 50':43 B I0V 

I flH ” V 

. CD :CG : : 102»0' : 15»40', 


rect. CD, C(?=l,598»0'. 


And the square root 31 p 58'58'of the l,022 p 547' resulting from the application, 
multiplied by the given ratio of FH and CF, makes 

FH*33H3'30", 

CF= 18 p 45'16 # , 


and, by addition, 

=51 b 58'62* } 

relative to the supposed quantities of AC and AF. 


And therefore also 


FH= 92 p 22'3 /l ' 


where 

and 


hypt. AF<* 120**; 
CH- lWl'W 


where 

And 


hypt. AC=120». 

arc FH «= 100°39'34", 
arc CH = 124°8'22*. 


And consequently 

angle PAff=50 o 19'47', 
angle CAH- Wll'. 

And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA~ 27 0 55'49' 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 
angle FriG»il*44'24' 

as the angle of the apparent anomaly. Since to this, according to the ratine at 
the perigee, there corresponds 20°53'30' of longitude truly determined and 
20°4'30" of periodic longitude, half of the regression consequently comes to 
7°2'ie # and very nearly 20% diys; and the whole regression comes to 14 6 4'38' 
ted 40% days. 
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And again, in the case of Mercury, according to the calculations near the 

mean distance, 

FH.CF : : l p : 9W, 

and . 

CE:CF:: Bm":3*9'8", : 

rect. CE,CF=imi , Z7'-.; 

And again 

AC7 : AG : : 60» : 
and 

CD :CG:: 82*30': 37*30', 

and 

rect. CD, CG=3,093 P 45'. 

And the square root of the 100* 

29'31" ' resulting from the application, 
multiplied by the give ratio of FH and CF, 
makes 

F#=13 p 48'7*j 
CF=43 P 30'24", 
and, by addition, 

CH=57*18'31*, 
r elativ e to the supposed quantities of AC and AF . 

And therefore also 

FH = 73 p 36'37" 



where 

and 


hypt. AF = 120 p ; 
Ctf=114 p 37'2* 


where 

hypt. AC = 120 p . 
And 

arc FH~ 75*40*28', 
arc CB-145W. 


And consequently 

angle FAff -37*5014*, 
angle CAH -72°46'26*. 

And, by subtraction, ' ■ 

' . angle FCA - 17°13'34* ' *• 

aa tha angle of regression due to the sbar’s speed ; and 
•',.V - • . angle FAO-34W12* # 

as the angle of anomaly; Shoe tothis, according to thegivenratio, there oorre- 
gponds 11°4'59* of longitudinal passage)' half of the regression ie left W be 
Wfflmti very nearly UM days; andthewfeole regression is left to be 12*ltP 

10* aodUSM’dnys; ‘ :1 "■ • ‘ s - ! 

According to the calculations near the greatest distahce/ that is,' vhm the 
longitud e truly determined^ about W* f Som the apogee (to which there corre- 
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sponds very nearly ll\i° of regular longitude), the addition-subtraction of true 
determination is found to be very nearly 0°2 j# in proportion to 1°. And there* 
fore 

FH :CF :: 0 P 57'40" : 3»11'28', 
and 

CE:CF:: 5>6'48*:8>11 < 38* 1 
and 

rect. CE, CF“16 p 19'2*\ 

And again 

AC : AG : : 68 p 36' : 22 p 30', 
and 

CD : CO : : 91 p 6' : 46 p 6', .. 

and 

rect. CD, CC=4,199' 1 42 , 36 # . 

And the square root 16 p 2'35* of the 257 p 22'44" resulting from the applicatior 
multiplied by the given ratio of FH and CF, makes 

FH = l5»25'y, 

CF- 51 P 11'43", 

and, by addition, 

C#=66 p 36'52", 

relative to the supposed quantities of AC and AF. 

And therefore also 

F#=82 p 14'8" 

where 

hypt. AF=120 P ; 
and 

CH = 116 p 31'36' 


where 

And 


hypt. AC =120 p . 

arc Ffl«86°31'4', 
arc CH = 152 6 27'56*. 


And consequently 

angle FAif= 43°15'32", 
angle CAtf =76°13'58". 

And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA = 13°46'2" 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 

angle FAG=32°52'26' 

as the angle of apparent anomaly. And since to this, according to the ratios 
at the apogee, there corresponds 9°48'51" of longitude truly determined, and 
10°16'51* of periodic longitude, half of the regression is left to be 3°57'11' 
and very nearly 10^£ days; and the whole regression to be 7°54'22 l! ' and 2i days- 
According to tire calculations near the least distances, which are at the 
intervals of 120° in periodic longitude from the apogee, the addition-sub- 
traction of true determination for the rate 11° either side of the perigees is 
found to be very nearly 0°lH , * And therefore 

FH:CF:: mW.iVnP,- 
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and 

and 


mAiium.in 

CE:CF :: PlOW : 3*>7 , 38*', 


rect. CE, CF«16*11'25'. 

And again, very nearly, 

AC :A0:: 55*42' : 22*30', 
and 


and 


CD i CO:: 78*12' : 33*12', 


rect. CD, CQ= 2,596*14'24*. 

And the square root 12*39'48" of the 160*21'29* resulting from the applica* 
tion, multiplied by the given ratio of FH and CF separately, makes 

Fff « 12*58'47*, 

FC=39 P 36'4", 

and by addition 

, C£f=52 p 34'81" l 

relative to the supposed quantities of AC and AF. 

And therefore also 

Fff«=69*13'31"’ 

where 

hypt. AF=120*; 

and 

Cff=113*16'48" 

where 

hypt. AC =120*. 

And 

arc FH = 70°27'44", 
arc C# =• 141°28'14*. 

And consequently 

angle FAH =35°13'52", 
angle CAH «70°44'7". 

And, by subtraction, 

angle FCA = 19°15'53* 

as the angle of regression due to the star’s speed; and 

angle FAG<=35°30'15* 

as the angle of the apparent anomaly. Since to this, according to the given 
ratios, there corresponds 11°39'30 # of longitude truly determined, and 11° 
21'30" of periodic longitude, half of the regression is left to be 7°36 , 23" and 
very nearly days; and the whole regression to be 15°12'46" and 23 days. 

. The quantities which have been shown are in each case very nearly in ao- 
cord with those taken from the appearances. 

And we got the rates of longitudinal passage about the greatest and least 
distances in this way: for example, in the case of those about the greatest 
distance Mars we showed the epicycle’s apparent arc from one of the sta- 
tions to the opposition (that is, the arc considered with respect to the eclip- 
tic’s centre) to be 22°13'19\ The approximately 21°10' of periodic longitude 
corresponding to these in the ratio of 1* to 1*3'11", although they are not 
exact because the speeds given at the stations do not remain unchanged 
throughout the whole regressions, yet do not differ enough to make the cot* 




responding addition-subtraction differ appreciably from very nearly 3*45'; 
And we subtracted these fn^tn the 22*18']$' of the epicycle, since at the great- 
est distances the apparent passages on the epicycle are greater than the pies* 
odic, and we found the corresponding periodic passage of anomaly from one 
of the stations to the opposition to be 18°28'19'. Since; by theratk^of this 
mean movements, 20°58'21' of periodic longitude correspond to them, we 
used these as exact instead of the 21°10'. Subtracting from them the 3*45' of 
addition-subtraction which remained almost>the Same here (for at the greatest 
distances the apparent passages in longitude are less than the periodic) ’ we 
found the apparent passage ih longitude for the given interval to be 17°13'21'. 

, . 7. Construction op a v Tablb for the Stations, 

And again, in order that we may be able easily to see at what sections of 
the epicycle each of the stars makes the appearance of stations for the dis- 
tances between the mean distance and the greatest and least distances, w* 
arrange this table of 31 rows and 12 columns. The first two columns contain 
the numbers of periodic longitude at intervals of 6° according to the develop-! 
ments of the other tables. And the ten columns following contain, for each\ 
of the five stars, the intervals of anomaly truly determined from the epicycles’ 
apparent apogees — the first one in each case containing those of the first 
stations and the second those of the second; We took the quantities of these 
from what was demonstrated above for the mean, least, and greatest dis- 
tances, and from those differences in the distances between which we have 
already explained for the comparison by sixtieths in the eighth column of the 
Tables of Anomalies, Book XI, chap. 11. The epicycles’ distances, relative 
to which the difference of the stations is most especially considered, are there 
demonstrated for each passage of periodic longitude with the quantity of 
greatest anomalistic difference. 

Since the regressions shown about the apogees and perigees do not contain 
the stations resulting when the epicycles’ centres are at the apogees and peri- 
gees but only when they are a certain distance away, for each star we first of 
all got from these quantities the quantities corresponding to the apogees and 
perigees in this way. 

Now, in the case of Saturn and Jupiter — since the epicycles' distances at 
the apogees and perigees differ hardly at all from those at the given intervals 
from them — we placed, in the proper rows, the anomalistic numbers from the 
epicycles’ apparent apogees, obtained in these cases; that is, those of the 
apogees the rows containing tho number 360, and those of the perigees ih 
the rows containing the number 180. In the case of Saturn the distance from 
the epicycle’s perigee, at the apogee of eccentricity, was shown to ,be> very 
nearly 67°15', and at the perigee 64*31'; in the case of Jupiter; the distance 
at : the apogee S5°55', and at the perigee: S2°4B / . For convenience we arranged 
thenumbere from the. epicycles' apogees corresponding to these in the sub- 
sequent four odumns along the properrowasaloag the <row containing the 
apogeeV number of 360®, in the third column, the! 12*45' of Batura's first 
station; in the fourth, the 247*15' of its second station; likewise, in; the fifth; 
the mk°8f .of; Jupiter's first station; ahd, in the sixth, the ite second 

StatfemvAndalong the row containing the perigee's number lSQ'Y according 
te tho same* order,: 115*29' and< 244*3T; &ttd'Mlawi8e 427?il' and 232*4$'. 
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I'jfAffyfWtfrotMlMkf. .Stojjtotwd. to* *>; whenever the eptcQmle’noeiriireiis 20W 
q£ ^>4 t4ie movement from toe-sceentric’e apogee, the starmakea itsrtatioas at 
a distance of 13', from, the epicycle’s apparent perigee. Buttoepassageat the 
mean distance contains 16°5i', so thatthereis a difference of fiW. And where 
the mean distance is 6Q?, the; greatest is 68*, and the difference relative to the 
mean isfi*. But at the given angular distance from the apogee, 'it is 65*10', and 
the difference relative to the mean 6 P 4G'. Now, multiplying the6 p brytoe5“22V 
and applying [dividing] the result to [by] the we found the distance at the 

apogee ever the mean distance tobe very nearly 5°41'. And so the angular dis- 
tance from the epicycle’s apparent perigee comes to 22*32', and the angular dis- 
tance of the first station from the apogee comes to 167*28' which we place in the 
seventh column in the row of 360° ; and of the second station to 202°32' which we 
place in the eighth column in the samarow, 

Likewise, when the epicycle’s centre is 16°63' in mean movement from the: 
perigee, the star makes its stations at a distance of 11°11' from the epicycle's 
apparent perigee, so that the difference relative to the mean distance, comes to 
5°40'. But of the linear distances, the least is 54 p according to the difference of 
6 P relative to the mean, and that of the given angular distance from the eccen- 
tric’s perigee 54 P 2Q' ; and the difference relative to the mean 5 P 40'. Therefore we 
shall have the whole difference at the perigee to be 6°, and the passage from the 
epicycle's apparent perigee 10 q 51'; and the passage of the first station from the 
apogee 169°9', and of the second, 190°51', which we place in the 180° row in the 
proper columns, ; . 

.In the case of Vesnus, we showed that, when toe epicycle’s centre is 21°9' in 
periodic longitude from the apogee, the star makes its stations 14°4' from toe 
epicycle’s, apparent perigee. But the passage at the mean distance contains 12° 
52', so that there is a difference of 1°12'. Where toe mean distance is 60 p , toe 
greatest is 61»15' and the difference relative to the mean l p 15\ But at the given 
angular distance from the apogee, the distance is 61 p 10' and the difference rela- 
tive to toe mean l p 10'. And again, multiplying l p 15' by 1°12' and applying [di- 
viding] the result to [by] l p 10', we found the difference at the apogee over the 
mean distance to be And so the angular distance from the epicycle’s ap- 
parent perigee comes to 14°9', and the angular distance of the first station from 
the apogee comes to 165°51' which we place in toe ninth column in the row of 
360°; and of the second station to 194°9', which we plaoe in the tenth column 
along the same row, 

And likewise, when the epicycle is very nearly 2Q° according to regular longi- . 
tudinal passage from toe eocentric’s perigee, the star niakes its stations at a dis- 
tance pf H°44' from toe epicycle’s apparent perigee, so that the difference rda- 
tive to the mean distance comes to 1°8'. Of toe linear distances, the least s. 
58 p 45' where the mean is -60 p , and toe difference between toem l p 15'; but that«rf 
the given angular distance from the eccentric’s perigee 58 p S0', and its difference' 
relative.to toe mean WQ'. And nultiplying the l p lfi' by the l°8 / and applying.; 
[dividing] the result to toy] 1 P 1Q', we found the, difference at fcheapogee averthe > 
moau.distanee tp be l p 13'. Therefore we found the passage f romtoeepicyole’s 
appgrent.perigee to, be U ? 39', and toe passage of the first, station from toe ape-* 
gee, to be , lfiS 0 ?!', aad of the second station HH°89 ? , which; we place in the same - 

.tn tfieense of Mercury* we demonstrated that, when: the epicycle is 10*17’>» 
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periodic longitude from rite eccentric’s apogee, the Star makes its stations 32*62' 
from the epicycle’s apparent perigee. But the passage at the mean distance con- 
tains 34°56', so that there is a difference of 2°4'. Where the mean distance is 60**, 
the greatest is 69 p and the difference between them 9 P ; but at the given angular 
distance from the apogee, it is 68 p 36' and the difference relative to the mean 
8 P 36'. And in the same way as before, multiplying the 9 P by 2°4' and applying 
[dividing] the result to [by] 8 P 36', we found the difference at the apogee over the 
mean distance to be very nearly 2 p 10'. And so the angular distance from the epi- 
cycle’s apparent perigee comes to 32°46', and the angular distance of the first 
station from the apogee comes to 147°14' which we place in the eleventh column 
beside the number of 360°; and, of the second station, to 212°46', which we place 
in the twelfth column along the same row. 

And likewise, when the epicycle is 11°22' in periodic Movement from the per 
gee, then the star makes its stations 35°30' from the epicycle’s apparent perig 
so that the difference relative to the mean distance is 0 o 34'. Of the linear dis 
tances, the least is 55 p 34' where the mean is 60 p , and their difference is 4 p 26'; but 
at the given angular distance from the eccentric’s perigee is very nearly 55 P 42' M 
and the difference relative to the mean 4 p 18'. Again multiplying the 4 P 26' by \ 
0°34' and applying [dividing] the result to [by] the 4 P 18', we found the difference 
at the perigee relative to the mean to be 0 P 35'. Therefore we found the passage 
from the epicycle’s apparent perigee to be 35°31', and the perigee of the first 
station from the apogee to be 144°29', and, of the second, 215°31', which we 
place in the same columns; yet not beside the number 180° in longitude but be- 
side 120° and 240°, since the perigees of Mercury’s eccentricity have been dem- 
onstrated to be at those places. . 

Now with these things first set forth, the differences of the intervening pass- 
ages are established according to the same methods. 

For, as an example, let it be required to find the corresponding positions of the 
apparent anomaly for the first stations when the mean longitudinal passage is 
30° from the apogee. In this position, where the mean distance is in every case 
60 p , the epicycle’s distance is established, by means already formulated, to be 
63 p 2' for Saturn, 62 p 26' for Jupiter, 65 p 24' for Mars, 61 p 6' for Venus, and 66 p 35' 
for Mercury. And so, relative to the mean, the differences in each case are (in 
the same order, to avoid repetition) 3 P 2', 2 P 26', 5 p 24', l p 6', and 6 P 36'. But the 
differences between the mean and apogeal distances (for in every case the given 
numbers of the distances are greater than the mean) are 3 p 26', 2 P 45', d*^', l p 15', 
and Q'O'. Now, since the whole differences of the degrees of apparent anomaly at 
the apogees, relative to the mean distances, come to 1°23', 1°33', 5°41', 1°17', 
and 2°10', in the same order, therefore, multiplying each of them by the differ- 
ence between the distance at that time and the mean, proper to each star (for 
example, 1°23' by 302'), and applying [dividing] the result to [by] the difference 
of the greatest distance (for instance 3 p 2S'), we shall have, for each case at the 
given longitudinal passage, the excess of the degrees of anomaly over those for 
the mean distance: 1°14', 1°22', 5°7', 1°8', and 1°36'. But, for the mean distances, 
the intervals from the epicycle’s apparent apogee are 114°8', 136°38', 163°9', 
167°8', and 145°4'; and the intervals for the greatest distances are less than 
them in all cases except Mercury where it is more. And so, for the other cases) 
subtracting the differences found for the given distances from intervals at the 
mean distances, but adding them hi the case of Mercury, we shall have, corn- 
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spending to 30° of periodic longitude m the columns of the first stations, the de- 
grees of apparent anomaly from the epicycle’s apogee: 112°54' for Saturn, 124° 
16' for Jupiter, 158°2' for Mars, 166° for Venus, and 146°39' for Mercury. We 
fill in the columns of the second stations immediately by placing the differences 
between the numbers of the first stations and 360° in the same rows in the col- 
umns of the seoond stations: in the case of the given longitude, 247°6', 235°44', 
201°58', 194°0 / , and 213°21'. 

It is easily understood that, even if we do not choose to set out the degrees of 
anomaly considered with respect to the epicycle’s apparent apogee, but, for 
greater convenience, those not truly determined considered relative to the peri- 
odic, we can immediately establish such a table by taking the total addition- 
subtraction in the Tables of Anomaly corresponding to each number of periodic 
longitude and subtracting it from the degrees of apparent anomaly found for 
those up to 180° from the eccentric’s apogee and adding it for those beyond 180°. 
And here is the outlay of the table: 



L Numbers of Anomaly Truly Detj 
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9. Demonstration of Venus’ and Mercury’s Greatest , . 

Elongations from the Sun 

Now that we have arranged things having to do with the regressions, it 
would be reasonable next to demonstrate for each dodecatemory the greatest 
elongations from the sun of Venus and Mercury as established frona the given 
hypotheses. We have the expositions of these with respect to the sun's ap- 
parent passage, with the stars at the beginnings of the dodecatemories, and 
with their apogees in position with respect to the tropic and equinoctial points 
for our times— that is, with Venus’ 26° within the Bull and Mercury’s 10? 
within the Balance. There will be a change in the greatest elongations be- 
cause of the movement of the apogees and this can be easily corrected by the 
same methods as before; otherwise it will remain without any appreciable 
difference for a long time.. And that the manner of our methods may be easily 
understood, it is necessary to show first, as an example, the greatest morning 
and evening elongations of Venus when it is in the spring equinox and at the 
beginning of the Ram. 

Then let there be through the apogee of eccentricity A the straight Mm 
ABODE. And on it let B be supposed the centre of 
regular movement, C the centre of the eccentric bear- 
ing the epicycle, and D the ecliptic’s centre. And, with 
the eccentric's radius OF drawn through, let the epi- 
cycle GH be described about F; and let DH be drawn 
tangent to its morning and western parts. And let BFG 
and FH be joined; and let CK, CL, and BM be drawn 
as perpendiculars. 

Now, since DA is 25° within the Bull, and DH at the 
beginning of the Ram, therefore 
angle ADH=55° 

= 110° to>2 rt. 

and its complement 

angle DCK =70° to 2 rt 

And bo also, on the circle about right triangle CDK, 
arc CK=* 110°, 
and 

chord CA> 98*18' 
hypt. CD-12GP. 

CK-HL- in' 

CD =1*15' 

epic, rad, FH -*43*10'; 

Fit 42*9' 

. ) ecc.rad.(7F— 00*. ; 



where 

And therefore 
where 
and 

’’’.ill 

and, by subtraction, 

whweit, is, supposed 

-xi iliv .in h.n'i 
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FL- 84*18' 


430 
where 

hypt. CF= 120 p ; 

an* . on the circle about right triangle CFL, 

arc FL* 89°16\ 

And so also ■ , _ 

angle FCL =89°16' to 2 rt. 

And 

angle DCK =70° to 2 rt., 
and angle LCK is right. Therefore, by addition, 

angle FCD=m°l& to 2 rt., 

and, by subtraction, . , 

angle ACF=20°44' to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle BCM , 

arcBM=20°44' 


and as its supplement 

arc CM = 159° 16'. 

And therefore 

chord jBM=21 p 35', 
chord CM = 118 p 2' 

where 

hypt. BC = 120 p . 

And so also, where 

BC=l p 15' 

and 

ecc. rad. CF =80*, 

there also 

BM =0*13', 
CM = l p 14', 

and, by subtraction, 

FM =68 p 46'. 

And therefore also 

hypt. BF=58 p 46'. 

And therefore 

BM = 0 P 27' 

where 

BF =120*; 


and, on the circle about right triangle BFM, 

arc BM *=0*28'. 

And so also _ 

an gle BFC =0°20 f to 2 rt. 

But it was shown that 

angle ACF =20*44' to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, as the angle of regular longitudinal passage, 

angle ABF-21°10' to 2 rt. 

«10°35'. 

The sun’s mean passage will therefore be 10°35’ westward from the apogee A 
and its position, of course, 14°25' within the Bull; while the true sun will.be 
15 * 14 ' w ithin the Bull. And so tire star, when it is at the be ginnin g ofthe 
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Ram, will have a greatest western elongation from the true sun df 45°! 4'; 
Again, let the following drawing be hud out: the tangent drawn to the 

evening and eastern parts of the epicycle and 
the star likewise supposed at the, beginning of 
the Ram. 

By means of things already demonstrated 
and with angle ADH remaining the same, 
angle DCK ** 70° to 2 rt., 
and 

o chord CK = LH * l p l' 

where 

eec. rad. CF=60 P 
and 

epic. rad. FH= 43 p 10'. 




iS 


And so, by addition, 
And it is clear that 


FL =44 p ll'. 
FL= 88 p 22 ' 


where 

hypt. CF— 120 p ; 

and, on toe circle about right triangle CFL, 

arc fL=94°51'. 

And so also 

angle FCL =94°51' to 2 rt., 

and as its complement 

angle FCK= 85°9' to 2 rt., 

and, by addition, 

angle FCD = angle BCM = 155°9' to 2 rt. 
And therefore, on the circle about right triangle BCM, 

arc BM = 155°9', 

and as its supplement 

arc CAf=24 0 51'. 

And therefore 


where 

And so also, where 
there also 


and, by addition, 
and therefore also 


And therefore 


arc CAf=24 0 51'. 

chord BM = 117 p ll', 
chord CAf = 25 p 49' 

hypt. BC- 120 p . 

BC«1 P 15', 

BM * l p 13', 
CAf«0 p I6', 

FAf»60 p 16'; 

hypt. BF«60 P 17'. 

jBAf»2 p 25' 


BF-120*; 


where 


m ' / m>usm 

W&„m fflroJe about light triangle BFM, 

arc BM 


And so also * 

hl angle BFM r VW to 2 rt. 

And Bince it has been shown 

angk BCF-Xt’al to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, as the angle of the regular longitudinal passage, 
angle ABF*=207°W>to 2 rt. 

. =a03°35'. 


The sun’s mean passage will therefore be 11 0 25' within the Water Bearer, and 
its true passage 13°38'. And so the star, when likewise it is at thebeginningjof 
the Ram, will have a greatest eastern elongation from the true sun of 46°22'. j 

And for Mercury, let it be supposed as an evening star at the beginning of the 
Scorpion and as a morning star at the beginning of the Bull; because, with refers 
ence to the demonstrations of its heliacal risings on the ecliptic which will follow, \ 
it is easier to find the star’s greatest elongations from the true sun in these posi- \ 
tions. Now, according to Mercury’s hypothesis, when the star’s apparent pass- 
age is given, the mean longitudinal passage is not obtained, because the straight 
line CF does not always remain the same with and equal to the eccentric’s radius 
as in the hypothesis of the others. But when the regular longitudinal passage is 
given, the apparent is shown. Therefore, supposing there are two longitudinal 
positions for each dodecatemory which can carry the star at the beginning of the 
dodecatemory in question, and calculating the greatest elongations resulting in 
the passages obtained, in this way we find the greatest elongation for the begin- 
ning of the dodecatemory, as will be easily understood through the means set 
forth. And this will be done first for the greatest eastern elongation at the be- 
ginning of the Scorpion. 

For let there be the diameter ABCD through the apogee A . And on it let C be 
supposed the ecliptic’s centre and B the centre of the epicycle’s 
regular movement. First let the epicycle’s centre be conceived 
at the apogee itself, so that the sun’s mean longitudinal passage 
is 10° within the Balance, and its true one 8°. And with epicy- 
cle FG described about A, let CG be drawn from C tangent to 
it at the eastern parts; and let the perpendicular AG be joined. 

Now, since it has been shown by means already formulated 
that 

epic. rad. AG **22)4* 
where, as the greatest distance, 

AC~69*V < * - 

therefore 5 1 

A<?=39’8' 

where * ’ 

hypt. AC* 120*. 

And so, on the circle about right' triangfeACG, 
arc AC<?«38°4', 
and 



angle AC<?«38°4' to 2 rt. 
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And AC is 10° within the Balance. Therefore the star will be 29°2' within the 
Balance when it is at its greatest elongation of SI'S' from the true sun. 

Again, let the mean longitude be supposed 3° from the apogee so that ‘the 
mean sun is 13° within theBalance, and the true sun 11°4', And 
with BE continued through, let epicycle FG be described abotst 
centre E. With CG drawn tangent in the same way, let EC and 
EG be joined. Since, in this position (that is, when it is sup* 

angle ABE=Z°) 

it is shown by means already formulated that, as the angle of 
difference of eccentricity, 

angle ACE- 2°52', 

and, as the epicycle’s distance at that time, 

CE* 68*58' 

where 

epic. rad. 22*30'; 

therefore - - 
b where 



hypt. C£=120 p . 

And so, on the circle about right triangle CEG, 
arc BG=38°5', 

and 

angle £C(?==38°5' to 2 rt. 
m9°3'; 

and therefore, by addition, 

angle A<7G=21°25'. 

Therefore, when the star is 1°55’ within the Scorpion, it will have a greatest 
elongation from the true sun of 20°21'. But it was shown that, when it is 29°2' 
within the Balance, it will have a greatest elongation of 21°2' from the true stin. 
Since, then, the difference between Hie positions is 2°53', and the difference of 
the greatest elongations 0°11' so that very nearly 0°4' correspond to the (P58' 
from the first position to the beginning of the Scorpion, we subtract these from 
the 21°2' and thus have for the beginning of the Scorpion the greatest eastern 
elongation from the true son of 20°58'. 

And next, for the greatest western elongation at the beginning of the Bull, 
first let the mean longitudinal passage be 39° east of 
the perigee so that the mean sun is 19° within the 
Bull, and the true 19°38'. Lets similar drawing be 
laid out with the epicycle in a position east of the 
perigeeand tire tangent drawn to the western parts 
offcheepicycle. < •• 

. Now since, fct this passage (that as, when it is sup- 
posed: • ■ ' • 

angle DBF~39 0 } 

it is shown by means. idready-formulated that i- • 

, t- angle DOE ->40 o 57', <’ 

and m the distance at that time ■■■<.< 

- li 1 "i ••• 
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epic. red. EQ* 22*90', 

therefore 

2J(7= 48*14' 

where 

hypt. C®=120*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle CEO, 

arc £(?=47°24'. 

And so also 

angle ECO =i7°2i' to 2 rt. 

=23°42', 

and, by subtraction, 

angle OCD^Wlb'. 

And therefore when Mercury is 27°15' within the Ram, it will have a great 
western elongation from the true sun of 22°23'. 

Again, let the mean longitude be supposed 42° from the perigee in the sand 
direction, so that the sun’s mean position is 22° within 
the Bull, and its true 22°31'. 

Now since, for this same passage (that is, when it is 
supposed t 

angle DBF =42°) 

it is shown that 

angle DCE = 44°4', 
and, as the distance at that time, 

C£=55 p 50' 

where 

epic. rad. EG= 22*30'; 

therefore 

48*19' 

vkmvi 

hypt. CU=120*; 

and, on the circle about right triangle ECO, 

arc £G=47°30'. 

And so also 

angle £C(?=47°30' to 2 rt. 

»23°45', 

and, by subtraction, 

angle GCD =20° W. 

Therefore, when the Mercury is 0 e 19' within the Bull, it will have a greatest 
western elongation from the true sun of 22°12'. But it was-shown that, when it 
is 27°15' within the Ram, it will have a similar greatest elongation of 22°23'. 
Now, since again the difference of the positions is 3°4', and of the greatest elon- 
gations 0°11' (so that very nearly 0°10' correspond to the 2°45' from the first 
position to the beginning of the Bull), we subtract these from the 22°23', and 
We have for the beginning of the Bull the greatest western elongation from the 
true! sun of 22°13'. Which things it was required to find. 

For the other dodecatemories, calculating in the same way the greatest west- 
ern and eastern elongations of both stars, we arranged a table of them , in 12 
rows and 5 columns. In the first column we arranged the beginnings of the 
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dodecatemories beginning with the Ram. And in the next four we placed the 
greatest elongations from the true sun as calculated: the second containing the 
western elongations of Venus and the third the eastern; and again the fourth 
the western elongations of Mercury and the fifth the eastern. And here is the 
table: 


10. Greatest Elongations with Respect 
to the True Sun 


Beginnings 

of 

the Signs 

VENUS 

Western Eastern 

MERCURY 

Western Eastern 

Ram 

45 

14 

46 

22 

24 

14 

19 

36 

Bull 

45 

IT 

45 

31 

22 

13 

21 

7 

Twins 

45 

34 

44 

49 

20 

18 

23 

41 

Crab 

45 

56 

44 

25 

18 

17 

26 

16 

Lion 

46 

20 

44 

31 

16 

35 

27 

37 

Virgin 

46 

38 

44 

55 

16 

8 

26 

17 

Balance 

46 

45 

45 

41 

17 

46 

23 

31 

Scorpion 

46 

47 

46 

30 

21 

32 

20 

58 

Archer 

46 

30 

47 

13 

26 

9 

19 

28 

Goat 

46 

7 

47 

35 

28 

37 

19 

14 

Water Bearer 

45 

41 

47 

34 

28 

17 

18 

51 

Fishes 

45 

20 

47 

7 

26 

24 

19 

0 
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1. On the Hypotheses for toe Latitudinal Passages 
op the Five Planets 

Two matters arestill left for the treatise on the five planets; (1) their latitudinal 
passage with respect to the ecliptic, and (2) the business of the distances of the 
heliacal risings and settings. The latitudinal distance of each of them must oe 
first cleared up here, since from this there result noteworthy differences in the 
risings and settings. Therefore we shall again present first whatever we suppos^ 
as common to the obliquities of their circles. 

Now, because each planet appears to effect a double latitudinal difference just\ 
like the longitudinal anomaly — one due to the eccentric circle relative to parts ' 
of the ecliptic, and the other due to the epicycle relative to the sun— in each 
case we suppose the eccentric inclined to the ecliptic’s plane and the epicycle 
to the eccentric’s plane, although (as we said) there is no noteworthy change re- 
sulting from this in the longitudinal passage or in the demonstrations of the 
anomalies for such obliquities as we shall show in what follows. And because, 
through observations made on each of them, the stars appear in the plane of the 
ecliptic when the number of truly determined longitude and of truly determined 
anomaly are each very nearly a quadrant (the one from the eccentric’s northern 
or southern limit, and the other from its own apogee) we suppose the inclina- 
tions of the eccentrics about the ecliptic’s centre, as in the case of the moon, 
and relative to the diameters through the northern or southern limits; and 
we suppose those of the epicycles relative to their diameters directed to 
the ecliptic’s centre and along which the apparent apogees and perigees are 
observed. 

And again, in the case of the three planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, we ob- 
served that, when their longitudinal passages are near the eccentric’s apogee, 
then they always appear the farthest north of the ecliptic and farther north at 
the passages in the epicycle’s perigees than at those in their apogees; but when 
their longitudinal passages are at the eccentric’s perigee, on the contrary they 
appear farther south than the ecliptic. In the case of Saturn and Jupiter, we ob- 
served that the eccentric’s northernmost limits are near the beginning of the 
dodecatemory of the Balance, but in the case of Mars near the end of Cancer 
and almost at its apogee. And so we concluded from these things that the points 
of the eccentrics at these parts of the ecliptic are inclined towards the north, 
whereas the points diametrically opposite are equally inclined to the south; 
and that the perigees of the epicycles are always inclined in the direction of the 
eccentrics’ inclination, while the diameters at right angles to those through their 
apogees always remain parallel to the plane of the ecliptic. 

In the case of Venus and Mercury, we observed that, when their longitudinal 
passages are at the eccentric’s apogees or perigees, the movements at the epi- 
cycle’s perigees do not differ latitudinally from those at the apogees, but are 
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alike either north or south of the eclipse: in the case of Venus alwayenortb; 
and in 'the case of Mercury, ou the oonfo&ry, tfltfays south: Hut the passages 
at the greatest elongations differ most tem each other (that is, the western 
from the eastern) and from those at the epicycle’s apogees and perigees' (that 
is, the difference with respect to the eccentric), while the greatest eastern arid 
evening elongation, in the case of Venus, .is north at the eccentric’s apogee 
and south at its perigee.; and in the case of Mercury, on the contrary, . south 
set the apogee and north at the perigee. But when their passages of truly de- 
termined longitude are at the nodes; then the quadrant distances on each 
epicycle from the apogees or perigees .are both in the plane of the ecliptic, and 
the passages at the perigees differ most from those at the apogees, and, in the 
case of Venus, make the inclination for the node in the subtractive semicircle 
southward and for the opposite one northward. But, in the case of Mercury, 
again the contrary: for the node in the subtractive semicircle northward and 
for the opposite southward. And so we concluded from this that the eccentrics 
move their obliquities and make their returns with the periods of the epi- 
cycles, being in the same plane with the ecliptic when the epicycles are at the 
nodes, and, when it is around the apogees and perigees, throwing the epicycle 
the farthest north in the case of Venus and the farthest south in the case of 
Mercury. And we concluded that the two epicycles effect differences by in- 
clining their diameters through the apparent apogees the most at the ec- 
centric’s nodes, and slanting the diameters perpendicular to these the most 
at the eccentrics’ perigees and apogees (for let us distinguish this inclination 
by that name), thus contrariwise putting the first diameters in the eccentric’s 
plane at its apogees and perigees, and the second in the ecliptic’s plane at the 
nodes . 1 

•Those appearances of latitudinal variation can be understood in the heliocentric theory* 
Kepler, in the Commentarm on Mart (Part V, Chapters -67 and 68) and again in the £prtome 
of Copemican Astronomy (Book VI, Parts 2 and 3) gives good accounts of the transformation 
from the Ptolemaic appearances and theory to his own theory which wi|l be that of Newton 
in the Prineipia. The latitudinal variations are caused by the inclination of the plane of each 
planet’s orbit to that of the earth with the sun as centre. These inclinations, aecordingte 
Kepler, are fixed. Newton deduces their fixity except for very slight perturbations in Hm) 
Principles, Book I, Section II, Proposition I. . 

It is now obvious that for the outer planets there will, be greatest variations in latitude .at 
opposite points on the ecliptic and no variation at the quadrants representing the nodSe. 
Furthermore, this variation or inclination will appear greater the nearer the earth and this 
planet, and therefore when the planet is at the perigee of its epicycle m Ptolemaic theory.' '' 

Li the case of the lower planets, Venus and Mercury, it is evident that, since, its Ptolemaic 
epicycle represents its Copemican orbit about the sun, there will be two opposite pointe on 
the ecliptic where the greatest difference in latitude will be at the greatest elongations ' and 
none at the apogee and perigee. And at the quadrants relative to these two points, oft ifisi 
Contrary, the greatest difference M latitude will be at the perigee and apogee of the SpicyCfe. 
The fact that the planet at the apogeeandperigee of the epicycle in the case of the. first 1 two 
points has a small latitudinal deviation on : the seme tide of the.etiiptis is explained by, re- 
ferring the line of the nodps to the true sun, according to Kepler. This i» an argunptent for 1 Its 
Keplerian dynamical theory of the sun as the centre of the universe. Thus is explaihed'the 
Ptdemsic todiri& iQn <rf the eccehtrio which serres to throw the latitude more (me side titan 
the other* •• 1 ■" 1 
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2. On the Mannebof the Movement of the Obliquities and 
Slantings According to the Hypotheses 

Hie general conclusion of the hypotheses is, then, that the eccentric circles 
of the five planets are inclined to the ecliptic’s plane about the ecliptic’s 
centre: without movement in the case of the three, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, 
so that diametrically opposite passages of the epicycles are borne in contrary 
latitudinal directions; but in the case of Venus and Mercury, changing simul- 
taneously with the epicycles towards the same latitude, always towards the 
north for Venus and always towards the south for Mercury; and that those 
diameters of the epicycles through their apparent apogees, starting some- 
where in the eccentric’s plane, are carried aside belittle circles lying beside 
the perigeal limits, say, proportionate in size to the latitudinal deviation, per- 
pendicular to the eccentrics’ planes, and having their centres on them. Thebe 
little circles are revolved regularly and in accord with the longitudinal passages 
starting from an intersection of the planes with the epicycles (say towards 
the north) and at the same time carrying the epicycles’ planes in the firs\ 
quadrant’s turn to the northernmost limit, of course, then back again to the 
eccentric’s plane; and in the third quadrant’s turn to the southernmost limit; 
and, finally, at the return to the starting point. The beginning and return of 
this circuit are established — for Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars — from the inter- 
section at the ascending node; in the case of Venus, from the eccentric’s peri- 
gee; and in the case of Mercury, from the eccentric’s apogee. 

In the case of the three stars, the diameters perpendicular to these first 
diameters remain, as we said, always parallel to the ecliptic’s plane or have an 
inappreciable slant to it. But in the case of Mercury and Venus, starting again 
from some point in the ecliptic’s plane, they are carried aside by little circles 
lying beside, say, their eastern limits, again proportionate in size to the lati- 
tudinal deviation, perpendicular to the ecliptic’s plane, and having their 
centres on diameters parallel to the ecliptic’s plane. These little circles are re- 
volved at the same speed as the others starting from an intersection of the 
planes and the epicycles again northwards (let us say), carrying the eastern 
extremities of these diameters in the same order as before. And again for these 
stars, the beginning and return of the similar circuit are established, for Venus, 
from the node in the additive semicircle, and, for Mercury, from the node 
in the subtractive semicircle. 

Now, concerning these little circles by which the oscillations of the epi- 
cycles are effected, it is necessary to assume that they are bisected by the 
planes about which we say the swayings of the obliquities take place; for 
only in this way can equal latitudinal passages be established on either side 
of them. Yet they do not have their revolutions with respect to regular move- 
ment effected about the proper centre, but about another which has the same 
eccentricity for the little circle as the star’s longitudinal eccentricity for the 
ecliptic. Fqr the returns on the ecliptic and the little circle are supposed iso- 
chronous and the quarterly passages on each apparently agree. But if tire little 
circle’s revolutions take place about its proper centre, that which is required 
can in no way come about, since the passages for tire little circle travel each 
quadrant in equal time, but the epicycle’s passages with respect to the ecliptic 
do not because of the eccentricity assumed in each case. But if they take place 
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about a centre similar in position to that of the eccentric, and of the quadrants, 
the returns of the obliquities will traverse corresponding parts of the ecliptic 
and of the little circle in equal times. 

Let no one, seeing the difficulty of our devices, find troublesome such hypo- 
theses. For it is not proper to apply human things to divine things nor to get 
beliefs concerning such great things from such dissimilar examples. For what 
is more unlike than those which are always alike with respect to those which 
never are, and than those which are impeded by anything with those which 
are not even impeded by themselves? But it is proper to try and fit as far as 
possible the ampler hypotheses to the movements in the heavens; and if this 
does not succeed, then any hypotheses possible. Once all the appearances are 
saved by the consequences of the hypotheses, why should it seem strange that 
such complications can come about in the movements of heavenly things? 
For there is no impeding nature in them, but one proper to the yielding and 
giving way to movements according to the nature of each planet, even if they 
are contrary, so that they can all penetrate and shine through absolutely all 
the fluid media; and this free action takes place not only about the particular 
circles, but also about the spheres themselves and the axes of revolution. We 
see the complication and sequence in their different movements difficult and 
hard to come by for the freedom of the movements in the likely stories con- 
structed by us, but in the heavenly thing never anywhere impeded by this 
mixture. Or rather it is not proper to judge the simplicity of heavenly things 
by those which seem so with us, when here not even to all of us does the same 
thing seem likewise simple. For in this way not one of the heavenly occurrences 
would seem simple to those studying them, not even the unchangeableness 
of the first motion, since always to be the same is not difficult here with us 
but impossible. We should instead judge their simplicity from the unchange- 
ableness of the natures in the heavens and their movements. For thus they 
would all appear simple, more than those things which seem so here with us, 
since no difficulty or trouble could be conjectured concerning their periods. 

3. On the Size of Each of the Obliquities and Slantings 

Now, from these things, one could calculate the general position and order 
of the circles of obliquity. In the case of Venus and Mercury, the apparent 
passages at the given positions of latitude render easily calculable for each 
star the particular quantities of the arcs which the obliquities cut off on the 
great circle drawn through the inclined circle’s poles at right angles to the 
ecliptic, and according to which the latitudinal passages are considered. For 
when their longitudinal movements are at the eccentrics’ apogees and perigees, 
then, as we declared from nearby observations of the addition resulting for 
us, the stars, as they pass through the epicycle’s perigees and apogees, appear 
either north or south of the ecliptic by an equal amount, Venus always bring 
north by %°, and Mercury always south by so that from this the ob- 
liquities of each of the eccentrics are just about those amounts. But at the 
greatest elongations from the sun they both appear in mean terms about 5° 
north or south of the opposite greatest elongations. For, when it effects this 
latitudinal opposition at the eccentric’s apogee, Venus appears vary little 
less than 6°, and, when at the eccentric’s perigee, very little more than 5°; 
and Mercury by at most Y% more or less. And so the slantings Of the epicycle 
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f romaoeside or the other of tile eceeatrie planas subtead,intaiBan terms, 
4bollt 2^i 9 of the cirde at right angles to- the ecliptic, from which are taken 
the quantities of the angles resulting from the epicycles’ slant to the eccen- 
trics’ planes. This will he clear from later demonstrations about them 1 hi what 
follows, not to interrupt at present what" we have to say in common about 
the .five planets. '■.<■..• >1 

. But when the movements .of truly determined longitude are at the nodes 
and mean distances, then, as Venus makes its passage about the epicycle’s 
apogee, it appears 1° north and south of the ecliptic, and, about the epicycle’s 
perigee, very nearly 6^°; so that from this it is concluded the epicycle’s ob- 
liquity cuts off on the circle drawn through its poles in the way we have 
described. For as a result of the epioyclic anomaly at the mean distances we 
find that many degrees subtend, for the epicycle’s apogee, an angle at the efe 
of 1°2', and, for the epicycle's perigee, an angle of 6°22'. And, as Mercury 
makes its passage about the epicycle's apogee, one would calculate from its 
heliacal risings that it is very nearly l%° north and south of the ecliptic, and, 
about the epicycle's perigee, very nearly 4°; so that from this the obliquity 
is established as 6J^°. For again, as a result of the epicyclic anomaly at the 
distances of the greatest obliquities (that is, when the truly determined longi- 
tude is a quadrant’s distance from the apogee), we find just that many de- 
grees subtend, for the epicycle’s apogee, an angle at the eye of 1°46', and, for 
the epicycle’s perigee, an angle of 4°5'. 

In the case of the others — Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars — one could not im- 
mediately apprehend the quantities of the obliquities which are both always 
mixed together, that effected by the eccentric with that effected by the epi- 
cycle. But from the latitudinal passages again observed at the perigees and 
apogees of the eccentrics and epicycles, we separate out each of the two ob- 
liquities in this way: 

In the plane at right angles to the plane of the ecliptic, let AB be its inter- 
section with the ecliptic’s plane, and CD its inter- 
section with the eccentric’s plane. And let point E be 
the ecliptic’s centre. About the eccentric’s apogee C 
and. perigee D on the intersection of the planes, let 
there be drawn in the. plane of reference the equal 
cMes f’OffK mi LMNX through the poles of the 
epicycles. And on these circles let the epicycles’ 
planes be inclined at lines GCK atodMDX with equal 
angles— -of course, at C and D: Let also straight lines 
be drawnfrom the ecliptic’s centre E where the eye 
is to the epicycles’ apogees and perigees: EQ and EM 
to the epogees, and EK and ,EX to the perigees ; for 
the points K and X embrace, of course, the passages 
of acronychal .opposition, apd O and M the synodic 
passages. , , ... 

; Now, in , the ease of Mars,, we took the latitudinal 
passages .about the acronychal oppositions established at the eccentric’s apo* 
gee . (that , is, those about the point K of the epicycle) and those at the eeeda* 
tric’p . perigee (that Is, those about the point X til the epicycle), because theft 
dHtopeaijs quite sensible. In the oppositions about the.apdgee it to 4M° 
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Now, with these things supposed, we find the angle contained by tlw ec- 
centric's obliquity (that is, angle AEC)md that Contained by the epicycle’s 
(that is, angle OCF) in this way. For since, from what we have demonsteated 
concerning the anomalies of Mars, it is easily seen that, of those an glaa sub- 
tended by equal arcs about the epicycle’s perigesl parts, , those about the 
passages at the eccentric’s apogee have to those about the passages at the 
perigee the ratio which very nearly 5 has to 9 1 , and since arcs UK and NX 
are equal, therefore 

angle CEK : angle DEX : : 5 : 9. 

And so, since angles AEK and BEX are given, and the ratio of angle CEK to 
angle DEX is given, and 

angle AEC = angle BED , 

therefore, if whatever part the difference of the whole quantities is pf the 
difference of the terms of the ratip, we take just that part of the terms of the 
ratio, and then shall have the quantity in the proper ratio. For this is shown 
by a short arithmetical lemma. 1 Since the quantities are 4J-6 and 7 and their 
difference 2%, and the ratio is 5 to 9 and their difference 4, and 2 % is two- 
thirds of 4, therefore, taking two-thirds of 5 and 9, we shall have 

angle CEK=3^°, 
angle DEX »6°, 

and accordingly, by subtraction, as the angles of the eccentric’s obliquity, 
angle AEC** angle BED^l 0 . 

And from these we shall have as the arc of the epicycle’s obliquity 

arctf£=2&°, 

because, according to the Tables of Anomaly, the quantities found for an gjtw 
CEK and DEX embrace just that many degrees. 

And in the case of Saturn and Jupiter— since we find the passages about the 
apogeal sections of the eccentrics sensibly no diffcrent from those about the peri- 
geal sections just opposite — we calculated what was required, in another way, 
from the comparison of those about the epicycles* apogees with those about 
their perigees. As we could easily see from particular observations, in the pass- 
ages about the heliacal risings and settings, Saturn was at most Very nearly 2° 
north and south, and Jupiter l°; and in the passages about the acronychaloppo*- 
sitions, Saturn about 3°, Jupiter about 2 s . Now, sinoe it is evident from their 
‘For the distances to the star in those two positions would be as (60— 89J4+8)to (60 — 
39H — 6) or as very nearly 9 to 6. Now, the arcs bring small and equal can be oonstdesedse 
perpendiculars to the lines representing tbs distances freon the eye to the star. Then, rincejor 
small angles the angles are as their sines, the angles areas 5 to 9 very nearly, The same prin- 
ciple is used for Saturn and Jupiter in die next few pages,; but since their epicyclee are res- 
tively small and their eccentricities also, it is necessary to make the comparison between ^he 
epicycle’s apogee and perigee. • ! > > 1 

*F« we haw r i '■ *»•<*»«'•••. ■* 

(T jangle Bm 1 

•mmk . ... ... , . s .... 

: t4J|* — angle BED ) : : (9 — 5) : 5 

or comertendo ‘ 1 

/*• i(r — aatfeM®) fi w ! » '' >’i 
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anomaly that, of the angles subtended at the eye by equal ares about the peri- 
geal and apogeal parts of the epicycle, those formed by arcs about the apogees 
have to those formed by arcs about the perigees, in the case of Saturn, the ratio 
of 18 to 23, and, in the case of Jupiter, of 29 to 43, and since FG and HK are 
equal arcs of the epicycle, therefore, in the case of Saturn, 
angle FEG : angle FEK : : 18 : 23; 

in the case of Jupiter 

angle FEG : angle FEK : : 29 : 43. 

But angle GEK is the difference between the two latitudinal passages for both 
stars and is a remainder of 1°. Therefore, if the 1° is divided according to these 
ratios, we shall have, in the case of Saturn, 

angle FEG= 0°26'; „ 

and, in the case of Jupiter, 

angle FEG~ 0°24'. 

And we shall have, in the case of Saturn, 

angle FEK= 0°34'; 

and, in the case of Jupiter, 

angle FEK =0°3Q'. 

And so, by subtraction, there will remain, as the angle of the eccentric’s obliqui- 
ty for Saturn, 

angle AM7=2°26'; 

and, for Jupiter, 

angle AEC =l°2i'. 

For convenience we use, instead of these quantities, 2j4° and 1J^°. And inn* 
mediately it is concluded that, as the arc of the epicycle’s obliquity, for Saturn, 

arc HK= 4^°; 

and, for Jupiter, 

arc HK=2H°. 

For, again, just this number of degrees in each case embrace very nearly, accord- 
ing to the Tables of Anomaly, the quantities found for angles FEG and FEK. 
Which things it was required to find. 

4. CONSTBUCTION OF TABLES FOB PaBTXCULAB LATITUDINAL PASSAGES 

By these means we have now established the general quantities of the epicy- 
cles’ and eccentrics’ greatest obliquities. But that we may also be able to work 
out easily at any time the latitudinal passages of the particular distances, we 
constructed five tables for the five planets, each having as many rows as the 
Tables of Anomaly and five columns. The first two columns contain the same 
numbers as in those. The third columns contain the latitudinal deviations from 
tiie ecliptic corresponding to sections of the epicycles with the epicycles at their 
point of greatest obliquity: in the case of Venus and Mercury, at the nodes of 
the eccentrics, and, for the other three stars, at the northern limits of the eccen- 
trics. In the case of these latter, the fourth columns contain the similar addi- 
tions about the eccentrics’ southern limits. At the same time the greatest devia- 
tion of the eccentrics is calculated for these three stars. And, in the case of Venus 
and Mercury, we worked out the sections, again through one theorem In this 
way: 

In the plane at right angles to the ecliptic’s plane, let ABC be its intersection 
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wit 

tiie epieyde’tf pbche;' Let A be the ecliptic’s centre, 
the epicycle’s, and let AB be the distance abcrtft 
greatest obliquitieeof the epicycles. With epicycle 
DFEG drawn about B, let diameter FBG bejoindd pen 4 - 
pendicular to £>$. Andlet the epicycle’s plane be sup* 
posed perpendicular to the plane of reference, so that, 
of the straight lines drawn perpendicular to Z)£, ooiy 
FG lies in the ecliptic’s plane and all the rest are paral- 
lel to it. ( 

Given the ratio of AB to BE and the quantity of the 
obliquity (that is, angle ABE), let it be required to find 
the stars’ latitudinal passages when, for example, they 
are 45° from E the epicycle’s perigee. For we wish to 
demonstrate at the same time, by means of these incli- 
nations, the differences resulting in the longitudinal 
passages. But these differences must be the greatest 
about the passages between the perigee E and FandG 
because they turn out to be the same as those effected 
without the obliquity. . . , 

Then let arc EH be taken as 45°. Let HK be drawn perpendicular to BE, 
and KL and HM to the ecliptic’s plane. And let HB, LM, AM, and AH be 
joined. 

Now, it would be immediately evident that the quadrilateral LKHM is a rec- 
tangular parallelogram because of KH's being parallel to the ecliptic’s plane; 
and that angle LAM embraces the longitudinal addition-subtraction and angle 
HAM the latitudinal passage, while angles ALM and AMH are right abglesl 
because of AM’s falling in the ecliptic’s plane. It is now necessary to show how 
great the required passages are for each of these stars, and first for Verms, 
Now, since 

arc EH =45°, 

being at the epicycle’s centre, 

angle EBH~ 45° 

=90° to 2 rt. 

And so, on the circle about right triangle BHK, 

arc BK-mHK~W°. 


And therefore 
where 
And so also 


chord BA> chord HK= 84«*52' 
hypt. BH » 120”. 
BK^HK* 30*32’ 


where 

and, as mean distance, 


epic. rad. Bff “i3 p 10’ 

48 * 86 *; 

for at this distance occurs the epicycles greatest obliquity. , 
Again, since it is supposed that, as the angle of obUqtiityV 
angle ABB- 2°30' 


> In ,, 


f .11, : if. 


y.u 




dr/. mmm. 7»fT 
uMl 

t '< t 

u- 5 1 .in.-* ' * ■• 1 

Mt> supplement, - A 


ttoefcKBr.on the circle ahoutright : triangle BUS ., .! 


P„ 


^b".„ •’ 1 

ha d therefore 


arc 

. • ^ <f , >; \\ 

chord 

fehorti BL-H9P58? 

; hypt. Btf-iao*. ; 

, hypt..## = 30 p 32', 

( 

: AB= 60 p , 

KL-l^, 
BL= 30^30', 

AL= 29*30'. 

LM=HK= 30 p 32'. 

hypt AM =42 p 27'. 

hypt. AM * 120 p , 


And so also, where 
and 
there 

: : 1 ’ * ,1' 1 

.. 

and, by-subtraction; •*. 

And 

And so it is concluded that 
And therefore, where 

, H t > ‘ * * 

there V.. • 

LM =86*19'; 

and as the angle of longitudinal addition-subtraction for that time, 
angle LAM = 92°0' to 2 rt. 

=46°0'. 

And likewise, since 

HM-KL-l^ 

where 1 

AM = 42*27',,. '• 

and the squares on them added together give the Square on AH, therefore to 

length •* ' " 1 ’ M 

AH =42*29'. 

And 
where 
and, as the 


HM “3*46' 


hypt- 


*120*; 


angle BAMw&W to 2 rt 

J'f? * * “ a 1^48V. “i ;» l ! » »!*,'■ 

And we place this in the t^Aoohnnn of V^nu 
ttuxnber 135°. • >v4w. 

fer the resultfag of (he longitudinal addition-subtrac- 




tion, let a similar drawing be kid out haring th* 
epicycle not inclined. 

Since we demonstrated that; . ,, , „ 

, 1 , BK-HK-2MV 

where - 

> , , , AB«0O P , 

so that, by subtraction, 

AK=29 p 28'; ’* ’’ 

and' since 

' sq. AlC+sq. ffJC«sq. AH, 
therefore, in length, ' ' '* 

• Ai2 r =42 p 26'. 

And therefore ' 

• . - * HK-8&*21' 

where 

hypt. AH =120°; 

and, as the angle of longitudinal additipp-isub- 
traction, 

angle HAK = 92 8 3' to 2 rt. 

=46°2' 


But with the obliquity it was shown to be 46°. 
Therefore the longitudinal addition-subtraction, because of the epicycle’s obliq- 
uity, is less by 0°2'. Which it was required to find. 

Again, to show the passages of Mercury, let there be laid out a drawing similar 


to the one before this, with the supposition that 
arc EH**4&°; 

so that again 

BK=HK= 84 p 22' 

where 

hypt. BH = 120 p . 

And therefore 

BK=HK~ 15 p 55' 

w h ere 

epic. rad. B£f=»22 p 30' 

and, as the distance at the greatest obliquities, 
AB-56 P 40'; 

for we have demonstrated all these things .before. 

Again, since, as the angle of tne epicydfe’s ob- 
liquity, it is supposed 

angle ABE «6°15' - ' . 

*=12°30' to 2 rt.,’ 

therefore, on the circle abdUt right triangle BKL, 



arc B-12W 


and, as its supplement, ' \ 

in.* >j <*l*t JamMm 


And therefore 


chord KLfmim'w, 
chowtSi- 11^17' 
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iriwa : ' *•<>. • 

hypt. M>120 p . 
And so also, where it was shown 

' BK-15 P 55' 

and it is supposed 
there also 


AB - 56 p 40', 
KL=l p 44\ 

„ , fiL- 15 * 49 ' 

AL =40 p 51'. 

' V *1 

LM=KH= 15 p 55'. 
sq. AL+sq. LM =sq. AM, 
AM= 43 p 50' 

LM - 15 p 55'. 

, LM =43 p 34' 


and, by subtraction, 

And 

And since 

We shall have in length 
where 

And therefore 
where 

hypt. AM = 120 p ; 

and, as the angle of longitudinal addition-subtraction, 
angle LAM =42°34' to 2 rt. 

*=21°17'. 

And likewise, since 

HM=KL= l p 44' 

where 

AM =43 p 50', 

and sippe thp squares on both of them added together give the square on AH, we 
shall also hive in length 

AH >43*52'. 

And therefore 

JEfM-4 p 44' 

where \ 

1 hypt. AH ~120>; 

and as the angle of latitudinal deviation , • 

angle HAM «= 4°32' to 2 nt» . 

=2°16'.. 

And again we shall place this in the third column of Mercury’staWe in the same 
row — that is, in the row containing. the number of 135*. 

Again, for the comparison of the addition-subtraction, let the drawing be, laid 
out without the obliquity. 

And since it was shown that',' Where 

At, 


.1 Hi: 





o 


the AiM&di&r, xra 



there Vj ‘ 

tiK-BKm 15*56' 
and, by subtraction, clearly 
AIC - 40*45', 

and sin ce ' 

aq. Atf+Sq. fflf-sq. AS, < 
therefore we shall have in length 
AH =*= 43 p 45' 

where 

HK ~15>45'. 

And therefore 

#£= 43 * 39 ' 

where ■ 1 

hypt. A#=120*; 

and as the angle of longitudinal addition-sub- 
traction, 

angle K AH =42° 40' to 2 rt. '• • 
= 21 ° 20 '. 

But it was shown to be 21°17' with the ob- 


liquity. Therefore, in this case, the longitudinal 
addition-subtraction, because of the epicycle’s obliquity, is less by 0°3'. Which 
was to be found. 


Now, for these two stars we worked out the latitudinal passages at the great- 
est obliquities by taking them when the eccentric is in the same plane with the 
ecliptic. But, for the other three stars, we used another geometrical theorem 
since the epicycles’ greatest obliquities come about at the eccentrics’ greatest 
obliquities, and it would be helpful to have the latitudinal passages combined 
from both obliquities calculated out together. 

For again, in the plane at right angles to the ecliptic’s, let AB be its inter- 


section with the ecliptic’s plane, AC its intersec- 
tion with the eccentric’s plane, and DCE its in- 
tersection with the epicycle’s plane. Let A be 
supposed the ecliptic’s centre, and C the epicy- 
cle’s. About C let the epicycle DFEO be drawn 
again so that, of the straight lines drawn perpen- 
dicular to DE, the diameter FCO is in the eccen- 
tric’s plane and parallel to the ecliptic's, and all 
the rest are parallel to both these planes, like- 
wise let arc EH be supposed cut off at 45°. And 
with HK drawn perpendicular from the star’s 
point H, and KB and HL from the points H and 
K perpendicular to the ecliptic’s plane, let BL 
and AL be joined.' 1 

It is required to find the longitudinal addition- 
subtraction contained by angle BAL, and the 
latitudinal passage contained by angle HAL. 

Then let KM be drawn from K perpendicular 
to AC, and let CH and A£bejoined.Ahd again, 
because of things already shown, let it be sup- 



posed that 


'US x ;tmm& tot 


i,. n-a VK-HK-S&w 

where , ,r . j- . ' ; .. > 

y : hypt. CH = 120 p . / : < 

Then, first in the case of Saturn, since it has, been demonstrated that the epi- 
cycle's radius: is 6 P 30' where the paean distance is 60^, therefore - — •* — 

• „■ e&r SKm&W, 

nrharp ‘ '■ i 

hypt. 

And since it is supposed that, as the angle of the epicycle’s obliquity, 
angle " : ' 

, \ =9° to 2 rt.,., «• 

therefore, on the circle about right triangle C$M, 

- .[arc KM= 9°, 

and, as its supplement, , -, J . .i- 

arc CM =171°. . 


Therefore 

■ 

, } { , 

where , 

J . ! ,■ : 

And therefore 

where 

CK=4m'. : 

< But, for the greatest obliquity in . the apogeal semicircle, s from theorems 
already worked out for the anomalies, it is calculated that, as the distance 
about the beginning of. the Balance, 

AC«62?10', 


chord KM= 9»25’, 
chord CM=119»38' 

hypt. CK=12(K 

,, KM~0°22' f , 
CM =»4 B 35' 


so that, by subtraction, 
where / ; i . 

and (therefore 

I ' 

Aiid therefore ; \ 

where 

and !■ . • ;t - •> 

angle fCAM «0 6 44' to 2 rt. 

But it is supposed that, as the angle of the eccentric’s obliquity, 

angle BAC^V 30' ,i , „ , 

*6° to 2 rt. 

Therefore by addition , ( 

angle BAK » 5°44' to .2 rt. 

And so also, be the circle about right triangle BAK, , < , » 

arc M-& s 44',;.„ 


AM-57’35' 

hypt. AK—57?Z5'. 

hypt. 4K=120 p ; 
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and, as its supplement, 


And therefore 

ehord RK^tp&p''- 
chord AS -119*51' 

where 

n i i ; - A A : A ' J m 


hyp*. Ait-I20*i : 

And so also, where 

■ .v \ • ■ 

AK= 57*35', 

there 

fix -2*53', 

4^=57*31', 

and 

BL=HK= 4*36'. 

And since 

sq. AB-fjsq. RL-sq. AL, 

therefore we shall have 

in length 


A£- 57*42'. 

And likewise, since 

HL=BK= 2*53', 

and 

sq. AL+aq. LH^aq. AH, 

therefore we shall have in length . 


Aff— 57*46'. . . 

And so also 

Ltf-5*59' 

where 

hypt. Aff— 120*: 

and, as the angle of latitudinal deviation, 


: H Alt** 5 e 4&' to2rt.i -/ H:>! 

- 

>.• l — 2°52'. 

And we place this in the third column of Saturn’s table alongside of 135°. 

For the greatest obliquity in the perigeal semicircle, since, as the distanoe 
at the beginning of the Ram, •: 


AC-57*40' -r.- 

where it was shown 

’ v > ‘ " ‘l . 

, 1 ; 

Kilf-0*22 / ;i- 

and likewise 

CM-4P35', 

and therefore, by subtraction, 


AM —53*5': 

and because it is hardly at all greater than AM, 


hypt. A£w53*5', 1 

therefore 

i • . *' « , ■ t 

■ * \U , i l. » 


.'|CS£j“9* 50' 

where 



. hypt A£* 120*$ 



FTouncr .'»•* ; 


m 

and 

angle* iOJW~0'4S''4o 2 rt. 


And it is supposed 

angle BAG* 5° to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, 

angle BAK=8°4&’ to 2 rt. 
And bo also, on the circle about right triangle BAK, 

arc BK =5 a 48', 


and, as its supplement, 

arc AB = 174°12'. 

And therefore 

chord BK>6*>4', 
chord AB = il9 p 51' 


where 

hypt. AK= 120 p . 

And so also 

BK=2HV, 

AB= 53*>1' 

where 

AK = 53 p 5'. 

And once 

sq. AB+sq. BL- sq. AL 
and it was shown that of the same parts 

BL=4 p 36', 

therefore we shall have in length 

AL =53 p 13'. 

And therefore 

BL =10 p 23' 


where 


hypt. AL*«120 P ; 

a nd, as the angle of the longitudinal addition-subtraction, 

angle BAL- 9°56' to 2 rt. 

■ , . *4°58'. 


Again, since 


HL-BK-2HV 


where 


AL «53 p 13', 


and the squares on both added together give the square on AH, therefore 
we shall have in length 

AH -88*17'. 


And therefore 

HL-m' 

where * 

hypt. AH -120*; 

and, as the angle of latitudinal deviation, 

angle HAL—8°4Q' to 2 rt. 
-2*5»\ 


"li 


And we place this in the fourth column of the table beside 135°. 

Then, to make the comparison of the longitudinal addition-subtraction for 
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the perigeal obliquity, again' fet f) flse figure b# 
dra^sies having no obliquity. / 

M ! " ' And sinee/wherej, ae the disrtaUeeatthat time, 

-‘v,’*!.-;- •*. j4C«57 p 40', . 

there it is supposed -nol->' ■>: 

1 CK=HK~iW 

and, by subtraction, 

AK-53 P 4', 

and since 

■ 1 1 sq. d/C-faq; HK=*sq, AH , •! 

therefore we shall have in length 
Aff=53 p 16\ 

And so also : 

> HK = 10 p 22' 

where 

hypt. A#=120 p ; 

and, as the angle of longitudinal addition-sub- 
traction, . 

angle HAK= 9°54' to 2 rt. 

=4°57'. 

But with the obliquities it was shown to be 4°58'. 
Therefore the longitudinal addition-subtraction, because of both obliquities, 
is greater by 0 8 1'. Which was to be found. ’ ; 

Again, let there be first laid out the drawing with the obliquities, containing 
the ratios we have already demonstrated for Ju- 
piter, so that 

CK~HK~W 

where 

epic. rad. C7?=ll p 30'. 

.Now since, as the angle of the epicycle’s ob- 
liquity, it is supposed that 

angle AC2J=2°30' 

*5° to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle about right triangle CKM, 

■)v . < • • t " i . • are KM-S 8 ,’ 

and, as its supplement, 

arc CM =175°. 

And therefore 

chord tfilf«5 p 14', 
chord CAf =119 p 83' 

whore . -v 

hypt. CK’efSQ*. ■. 

And so also, where 

?•> • ■■■,. 

and, as the. distance about the beginning oftbeBalance; 

40-82*30', 

there also 

KM **0*21', 



4$ my name*, jut 

and, by subjlaaotioB, * . u ' •>» 

AATw54» > a2'j i 

and therefore, sinoe it is hardly at ajl greater than AM/ 

<" hypt. AA*54 P 22'. / 

And therefore . M „ , / 

AJf-oW 

where * 

hypt. AA-120*; 
and 

angle KAM *0*44'* to 2 rt. , • 

But it is also supposed that, as the angle of the eccentric's obliquity, 
angle BAC~1°W ' 

' =3° to 2 rt. 

And therefore, by addition, 1 ' 

• angle BAA=3°44' to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about right triangle BAK, 

ate BA* 3*44', 

and, as its supplement, 

arc AB * 170*18*. 

And therefore 

chord BA =3-54*, 
i chord AS* 119*500' 

where 

hypt. AA*120 P . 

And so also 

BA*1»46', 

AB=54 P 20* 

where 

A A=54 p 22'. 

And by what had been already demonstrated 

BL*8 P 8'. 

Since the squares on AB and BL added together give the square on AL, we 
shall have in length 

AL =54 p 58'. 

And likewise, since 

HLmim\ « - 

a nd the squares on AL and EL together give the square on AH, we shall have 
v AH = 54 p 58'. 

And so also > 

AL- 3 p 52* 


where 

’ hypt. AA- 120*4' 

and, as tha'angte of latitudinal deviation, 

* angle AAL - 3*42* tO-2 rt 

-1*51*. 

This we place in the third column of Jupiter’s table beside 135*. 
likewise, once again as* the distance at the beginning of <the Bum 

AC *57*30', 

CM- 8*8' 

*i * 

KM~9*01\ 


where it was shown 
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HI 


ji>iJ '(.i; 1'ii ‘•-;AWi*iAl6*'40*aaV* 3«’* 

And therefore also • ■ - 

Xlf-041* >* 


where,'''' 

and 


'•"x. 


\ hypt. A£«120 p ; 
Angle KAM-O 0 ®' to UK;' 

/angle BAK=Z%V to 2$.* 
l*o also, In the circle about right triangle AKB, 

; / arc BA-IW, 1 

and, Charts supplement, 

arcAB=176°ll*; 


chord BA=3 P 59 ', '< 
chord AB = 119 p 56' 

hypt, AK? 

BA=1 P 39', 

AB=49 P 20' 

AJC «*49 p 22'. 


And therefor! 

\ ? 

where \ | 

} 

And so also 

where ^ 

And therefore, since 

< -! • BL=8 p 8 , i •• « 

and the squares on AB and BL added together make the square on AL, there- 
fore we shall have in length 

AL =50*0’. ■ 1 ■ ••• i 

And so also 

BL~imi‘ 

where ' ; 

• hypt. A£r**120 p ; 

and, as the angle of longitudinal addition-subtraction, 
angle BAL<* 18°44' to 2 rt. ; 

«9°22'. 

Again,*ince •” 1 • 

W ’ HL-IW 

where '••• : '■■■'' &}. 

-is- 

and the squares on thein added together give the square qd AH, therefore we 
shall have in length »*-V. * ...» U-j • ' ' f 

-UA .WAff-htW'. 

And therefore ■>« i < * f 

Hi- 3 p 57'".!> 

where -* A"> 

hypfciJ#-lS0*; 

and as the angle ofWrilhdinil^distance 

t *8f)r7SK . -1°53'. 
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This we place in &efqprtii colunm of the tftbtebeiude VM?*tni< . . };«»<«? 

For the comparison of the longitudinal addition-subtractions, let the drawing 
be laid out without the obliquities. . < „• > 

Since, at the given distance, where 
HK=CK=&8', 

there by addition '* * f( 

AC =57*30,' , 

and, by subtraction, 

AAT =49*22'; . v , 

and since 

sq. Atf-fsq. ff-K-sq. Aff, 
therefore we shall have in length 
Aff-stwy. 

And so also 

//«> 19*30' 

where 

hypt. AH = 120 p ; 

and, as the angle of longitudinal addition-sub- 
traction, 

angle HAK= 18°42' to 2 rt. 

=9°21'. 

But with the obliquities it was shown to be 9°22'. 

Therefore, again, the longitudinal addition-sub- 
traction, because of both obliquities, is more by 0°1\ Which it was required 
to find. ' .. : 

Next for the ratios of Mars, first let the drawing of the obliquities belaid out, 
and again let it be concluded that 

CK^HK* 27 p 56' 

where 

epic. rad. Cf/= 39*30'. .>,• 

Now, since as the angle of the epicycle’s ob- 
liquity it is supposed that , 

angle ACF= 2°15' 

=4°30' to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle about right . . 
i triangle CMK, 
arc KM =4°30' 
and, as its supplement, 

, arc CM- 175*30'. : : 

And therefore i > t 

< 'chord KM =4*43', 

chord CM =119*54' 
where c • « 

hypt. CAT- 120*. 

'And so; who#,,* 

■ - 

aid asgreatestdfeWttao 

AC-66*, 
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CUf •»27 R 84',' r; ! 

and, by subtraction, 

f ’ ' .... 

* • > i ' 

and therefore also " 

, AM~Zm'', 

v 1 ■ 


hypt. AA>38»7'. 

And therefore 

&Af-3 p 28' 

where 

hypt. AK = 120 p ; 

and 

angle KAM =3 6 19' to 2 rt. 

But it is supposed that, as the angle of the eccentric 1 

angle BAC = 1° 

«=2°to2rt. 

And therefore, by addition, 

angle BAK=b°W to 2 rt. 

And so also, on the circle about fight triangle BAK, 

arcBK=5°W 

and, as its supplement, 

arc AB= 174°41'. 

And therefore 

where 

And 90 also, where 

i ■ 

chotd BK = 5 P 34', 
chord AB=>119 P 52' 

hypt. AK *= 120 p . 

AK =*38 p 7', 

there also 

BK «• l p 46', 

and 

But 

AB=38 P 5'. 

BL=27 p 56\ 

And since 

sq. AB+sq. BL=sq. AL, 

we shall have in length 

AL~ 47 p 14'. 

And since of like parts 

l p 46' 

and 

Sq‘. 'AL+sqV Ht *sq. AH, 

therefore we shall have in length . . 


And so also 


Aff*47 p 16\ 



m mz /muWft a«T 

where 

hypfrzAJf 

and as the angle of latitudinal distance, if 

angle HAL -4° 18' to 2 rt. 

This we place in the third column of Mars* table beside 135°. 
like wise, for the obliquities at.the^ei^t distance, since 

CM = 27 p 54' 


KM = p6', 

AM = 26 p 6' , 
hypt.AKr-20-7fj,. 

XAf-5 p 3' 
hypt. AiC- i20p; 


where it was shown 
so that, by subtraction, 
and it is calculated that 
therefore 
where 

and ■ ' 

angle KAM = 4°49' to 2 rt. 

And for that reason, by addition, 

angle BAX = 6°49' to 2 rt. 
And so also, on the circle about right triangle ABK, 

are BX-6°48' 

and, as its supplement, 

am'4Bfll73ni', 

And therefore 

chord BK =*7*8', 
chord AB = 119 p 47' 


where 

And so also 
and 
where 

And again, of like parts, 
And since 

we shall have in length 
-And so also 


hypt. AK «■» 120 p . 

>* • 

BK- l*-33' 

. !, 

AB — 26 p 4' 

M-. 

AX- 26*7'. 

. : » ’ • 1 *“ ■ ' - 

J5L— 27 p 58f. 
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alfd,'tiC wile longitudinal addltidi-fltfbtraetkm, 

-47°. 

likewise, since 1 1 1 

XZ-IW 

where, ' ' ' , X , 

{ s 4X=$8 P 12 ; , 

and since thpisquares on them added, Aether give the square on AH, therefore 
we shall have in length 

» AH =38*14'. 

• And so also 

UI*n .4*62' 

where < 

N . ‘ hypt.i AH =*120 p ; < 

and as the aifgle of Altitudinal distance 

, angle HAL<* 4*40' to 2 rt. • 

* ‘ ** 2 ° 20 '. 


This we place in the fourth column of the table beside the 135*. 

And now again, for the comparison of the longitudinal addition-subtractions, 
if we lay out' the' drawing without the 'obliquities, then, at the least distance 
where the difference is necessarily most sensible, 

AC :CKm HK : : 54* : 27*56'; 
so that for this reason, by subtraction, 

AH=26 p 4' 
and it is calculated 

hypt. AH =38*12'. 

And therefore also, again, 

HK»87*45' 

where 

hypt. AH= 120 p ; 

and, as the angle of longitudinal addition-sub* 
traction, 

angle HAK = 94° to 2 rt. 

«47°.i i » 

But from calculations with the obliquities it was 
shown to be just that much. Therefore, in the case 
of Mara, the longitudinal addition-subtraction 
docs not differ as a result of the obliquities of the 
eireles. Whieh was to be found. 

The fourth columns of the two tobies of Venus 
and Mercury will contain the latitudinal passages 
» 1 embracedby the greatest slantipga of the epicyolea 

which occur ait the efeoentrics’ apogees and perigees. But these passages have 
been worked out by us independently and separate from thediff erenoe due to 
the eeden tries’ obliquities. Otherwise we should need more tCtries and a difficult 
calculus, shne the 'evening and morning pa ssa g es will be unequal and sever at 
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the same parts of the ecliptic; and besides, since the obliquity of the eccenbqpn,. 
varies, the differences in the decreases vfpr the, greatest obliquities would not 
agree with those in the decreases fra the greatest ^gnfingg. ?utwith flusjlifffjft, 
ence separated out, each case can be mote easily handled as will be clear from 
what we are going to add. 

Let AB be the intersection of the ecliptic’s plane and the epicy elf’s, plftne, 
point A being supposed the ecliptic’s, centre and B 
the epicycle’s centre. And let epicycle CDEFG be 
drawn about B shutting to the ecliptic’s plane — 
that is, so that the straight lines drawn in them 
perpendicular to the intersection CG make equal 
all the angles resulting at the points CG. Let AE 
be produced tangent to the epicycle, and AFD 
cutting it at random. And let DH, EK, and FL 
be drawn from points D, E, and F -perpendicular 
to CG; and DM, EN, and FX perpendicular to 
the ecliptic’s plane. And let HM, KN, and LX 
be joined; and also AN and AXM. For AXM ib 
one straight line, since the three points are in two 
planes— that of the ecliptic and that through AFD 
at right angles to the ecliptic's. > 

'iNow; it is evident that, for the given slanting, 
angles HAM and KAN. contain the longitudinal 
addition-subtractions of the stars, and angles 
DAM and EAN the latitudinal' addition-sub- 
tractions. 

It is first necessary to show that the latitudinal 
passage (angle EAN) formed at the tangent is 
greater than any others, just like the longitudinal 
addition-subtraction. 

For, since angle EAK is greater than any others, 

EKiA E>DH:AD 
>FL : AF. 

But •>. 

EK : EN : : DH : DM ::FL:FX. 

For the triangles thus formed are all equiangular as we said, arjd the angles 
at M, N, and X are right. And, therefore, ' ; 

EN:AE>DM:AD *. : 

>FX:AF. ! 

And, again, the angles DMA, ENA, and FXA are right angles; therefore 
■ S' angle EAN >angle DAM ! 

and greater than all the others formed in 'the same way. \ ) 

: it is immediately evident . that, of the differences resulting 1 ^ the longi- 
tudinal addition-subtractions from the slanting, the greatest is effected in 
the greatest passages at E, since they are contained by the angles subtending 
the differences of HD, KE, and LF over HM, KN, and LX. Since the same 
ratio holds for each, it follows, relative to 'the differences, that the difference 
between EK:md KN has agreaterratio to EA thaaitheeeof any others to 
lines similar toAD. It as immediately clear alao .that, whatever ratio the 
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greatest longitudinal addition-subtraction has to the greatest latitudinal 
passage, that ratio the longitudinal addition-subtractions in each case have 
to die latitudinal passages for all sections of the epicycle, siAcem £/T u to 
EN so are all lines like FL and DU tothoee like FX and Dm. which it was 
required to show. ~ 

Now, with these things worked out, let us see first how great an anjgte & 
contained, for each of the stars, by the slant of the planes, if we suppose, ac- 
cording to postulates already assumed at the beginning, thatabout tnidwajr 
between the greatest and least distance; eagh.of them is at the most 5° north 
and south of the opposite passage on the epicycle. For Venus appears to make 
a deviation at the eccentric’s perigee and. apogee of hardly more or less 
5°, and Mercury of more ana less than 5°. 

Now, again, let ABC be the intersection of the ecliptic and the epicycle. 

With the epicycle drawn about point B aslant the 
ecliptic’s plane as we have^diiiScriWd.let AD bb 
joined tangent to the epicycle from the ecliptic’s 
centreA. From D let DF be drawn perpendicular 
to CB£,and DC perpendicular to the ecliptic’s 
plane. And let BZ), FG, and AG be joined. 

And let angle DAG, containing half of the given 
latitudinal deviation, be supposed to be 2%° for 
either of the stars. And let it be required to find 
the slant of the two planes — that is, the size of 
angle DFG. . , 

Now, in the case of Venus, since where 
epic. rad.=43»10', 

there 

greatest dist.=61»15', 
least dist. =58"45' 
and 

mean dist.=60 p , 

therefore 

AB : BZ) :: 60* :43»10’. 1 

And since 

8q. AB — sq. BD =sq. AD, 
we shall have in length 
AD «41»40'. 

AB:AD;:BD-.DF, 

we shall have 



And likewise, since 


DF-29»m. 

Again, since it is supposed that 

angle,Z)A6«2 o 30' 

-5° to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle abqut right triangle AW 

arc DQ=*5° 

, f,. f. .sroi ' »i.' *'ifr jf-nuni 

chord JXfoPtt' 



m . f vmmat ' 

jie 1 '■> * ’( »* <! u-rht/n ' 1 1 i i 

• *»••• ' 'hypt. AD~nfr. 

5 And thapfatfe 1 ‘ " 1 

' ' * 1 y ‘‘ ' *“ Do-ipfuy f 


, , , . < 1 > , AP* 41*40', 

But it was shorn > . • > 

. W* 29*56'. 

And so also 1 1 ' 

■ ’ m=i*w 

where , 

, , hypt. Z)F=120 p; 

and, as the anglp aftfMi* 

i , < angle DFQ<*7° to 2 it. 

, . , «=3°30'. * I y 

But sinoe the excess of angle DAF over angle OAF pontains the resulting dif- 
ference of longitudinal addition«aubtradtion, it must be calculated directly from 
their sise. For since it was shown that 1 

,i hypt. AB»31 p 40' 

and > 

lW-29*68' 

where 

|( DG~ 1*50'; 

and since 

sq. AD— sq. £G=sq. AO, 
sq. FD— sq. ZX3 =sq. FO, 
therefore we shall have in length 

AG=41*37', 

FG= 29*55'. 

And so also. ; . 

FG =86*16' 

where ,y • • 

’ hypt: AG* 120*; 

t. ' i 


and 

And likewise, since 
where 

and we shall have 


angle FAG -91°56' to 2 rt. 
‘ ' ‘ ** 45 * 53 '. ( 

Z)F *86*13' 

i 

hypt. ‘AD * 120*; 

>i f 


Therefore 'the longitudinal addition-subtraction, as a result of the riant, is ltss 

kvW. - ■ 




where . -- 

/ 

And therefore 

# 
i 

,where 

v , 

But also it tjfes Bhowri 

| 

Andso alto 
where 


f 


S / 


*4 


. / / 
j // 

and as the ang& of slant 
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' • And, in 1 , the ease of Mercury, since where 

.. ^ epan. racL- 28 W, i- , », 

there it was shown 

' > ^ ‘greatest dist. * 69 p , 

least dist.-57 p , r 
and 

mean dist. — 63 p , 

therefore n 

AB:BD:: 63** : 22 p 30\ 

And since 

, , ,« ,aq. AB—sq. BD ~aq. AD, 
we shall have also in length 

AD *58>$1'. 

And likewise, since 

AB-,AD::BD:DF, 

therefore of the'Same parts 

DF=2l»V. 

Again, idnce it is supposed that 
angle DAG** 5° to 2 rt., 

therefore, on the circle toout right t riangle AB& 
arc 2X?«5®; 
tod 

chok'd D(?-5 P 14' 
hypt. AD - 120 p . 

> 1 . ' i * - ; * ’ i * 

DQ±2%4t 
AD- 

DF-21 p l'. 

DG ~14»4!y 
hypt. DF 1 - 120; 




angle Z>F(?= 14 °to 2 rt. 

^ tjo i .« \\\ 


, , 4 m7°" * - w ' ' V ( — 

• ' / / I • 

it ^ com * )ar * 8on angles of addition-s^h^action, siti& a iffifo 

hypt. AD- 6051 '. 

and • " i! 


when 
and since 


DFm 2M f 

toQmvM, ■ 

sq. ADrfaq, DG*sq. AG, 



m vmesm wr 

• sq. £>F-sq; DG*«i. FG, 
therefore ve shallhave in length > 

AG-58’47', 

» FG- 20-53'. 


And so also 
where 
and 


FG-42-38' 
hypt. AG-120-;' 


\ 


angle FAG«41°&' to 2 rt. 

-20°49\ 

And in the same way, since 

DF= 42-50' 

where 

, hypt- AD =“120-, , . 

therefore we shall have .. 

angle JDAF— 41°50' to 2 rt. 

-20°55'. ;■/ 

Therefore the jpngitudinal addition-subtraction, as the result :of the slant, 
is less by 0°6'. Which it, was required to find. 

Following this, let us see if, when we suppose these to be the sizes of the 
slants, we find the. latitudinal passages at the 
greatest and least distances consistent with those 
gotten by observations. , , • - ; 

A gain , with the same drawing, let Venus’ great- 
est distance be supposed first — that is, let 
AB : BD : : 61 p 15' : 43-10', 
so that, since . . 

sq. AB-sq. BD=sq. AD, 
therefore it is concluded 

AD =43-27'. • • 

But 

AB:AD::BD:DF; , 

and therefore 

0F- 30-37'. , . ; . , . , 

A gain , since it is supposed that, as the angle 
of slant, 

angle DFG *» 7° to 2 rt. 

.... 


where 

therefore 

where 


DF— 120-, ’ 
0G-1-52' 



0F- 80-37' 
A0-43-27'.? 



And so also 

i 
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DG- 5*9' ! . 


, v hypt. AD -120*; ‘(i, 

ad, as the ahgle of greatest latitudinal deviation, 

, ... angle DAG =4°54' to 2rt. 

\ l 1 =2°27'. 

And at thirleast distance, since it is supposed that 
\ i • ,<> AB= 58*45' 

where, 

■/' / epic. rad. BD- 43*10', 
and since ; : •' : 

| sq. A-B-Hsq.'BD— sip AD, 

therefore we Bhall have in length ■ ‘ 

? / AD =39*51'. 


m 


AB : AD : :BD : DF, 
DF- 29*17'. 

DF: DO:: 120*: 7*20'. 
DG= 1*47' 

DF- 29*17' 

AD -39*51'. 

DG- 5*22' 


And likewise; since 
therefore 

i 

But it is supposed that 
And therefore 
where 
and 

And so also 
where 

hypt. AD -120*; 

and as the angle of greatest latitudinal deviation 

angle DAG* 5°8' to 2 rt. 

. , f *2^4'. 

Therefore the latitudinal deviation is insensibly less at the apogee, and jn» 
sensibly more at the perigee, than the deviation of 2W assumed in mean 
terms. For at the greatest distance it is less- by 0°3', and at the least distance 
mare by Q°4'» which obviously cannot be gotten by observations. 

Again, let the greatest distance of Mercury be supposed — that in, 1st , 

, AB:BD;: 69* : 22*30', 

so that by the same means as above it iseonduded that of the same, parts > , 

* AD *05*14' 

and ! o 

* - D* *>21*10'. 

But here, we have, as the supposed angle of slant, 
angle DFG- 14° to 2 rt., 
and therefore WB have I , ) •. 

.) l <a (- DG -iM'40' 



m 

where 
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‘-in uh huh 


hypt. DF**120». ^ 

And therefore 

2>G«*2 P 36' . ! *v:<i 

where i *ti/. ; 

2>F*21 p 16' <n 'K. 
and . i- 

AD* 65*14'. 

And so also 

D(?~4 P 47' 

where ■.•! w. <....• 

hypt. AD**120 P ; 

and, as the angle of greatest latitudinal deviatipp, 
angle DAO ~ 4°34' to 2 rt. . * 

= 2°17'. 

At the least distance it is supposed that 

AB:BD:; 57 p : 2^30',^. : , f • . 
And since because of the same slant it is supposed 
that *- • „ 

DF : DO : : 120 p : 14 p 40 , ‘ 

therefore ■ - , . . . 

DQ=2rW ' 


where 

and 

And so also 


DF=20>4W 
AD-Ul W&. 



where 

hypt.-AD=*120 p ; 

and 

angle DAG 1 *S°32 , ;tie 2 rt. 

-2°46'. 

Therefore the latitudinal deviation at thC apogee differs at the least by 
0*13' and at the perigee at the most -by 0*16' from the deviation of 2)4° as- 
sumed in mean terms. In place Of the so we shall uSe, for the mean correction 
in tftfe eafeuhiB, the Sensible H*‘ difference of the observations. 1 

With these? things demonstrated— 4nd because, as the greatest longitudinal 
addition-subtractions ate to the greatest latitudinal passages^ so ars the par- 
ticular longitudinal addition-subtractions for the other esctions of the epicycle 
to the particular latitudinal ’passages-— ‘the filling In of the latitudinal passages 
due to sfehtfeg, in tHese fourth- eohunsa of 'Verms' and Mewtuyfo tables; is 
immediately available to us, although theta passages, as we said, are cal- 
culated with only the slanting of the epicycles and from the mean addition* 
Because of greater ease in the caieUlUA-whM will be given, the difference for 
Mercury, due to the eetatfarib*' obliquity at ’the ajfogee and- perigee, pro- 
vide the correction. h->t >> *>«». 

Since, according to the given mean terms, the greatest litftUdlaSf- postage 
-of both stars on either side of the itfi^tie ym shown to be 2*30', due to slant- 
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log; since the grauM tanfcitadinal addiifonreubtractk® forrVenus is 46* and 
ftrMefl^piy nearly 22®; given intfceir Tablea of Aswan* 

tudinal addjtion^tjactions as fobofe&Npe itakd thJat £art<rftbe2'$0' for 
«4 star, placing #e ref$ in thefou^^umma of J&.TabT^of Utitude 
b^thf#nie^wibere, w , ■ , . , •*•• u ; ...,; ^ ' 

We have tire-fifth polumns for truly det^mining, by the ^af^fiod . ql^r- 
responding sixtieths; the latitudinal deviatidmiathe.: other passageaipf the 
eccentrics. For since; asweaaicfi the ohliquitiesand «lantings<of the epicydes 
tiiaie their returh of ^Crease and dteordase proportionately' with the edeentilic 
return, by the inteAqdtioa of littid cycled, add the quantities ofallthe 6b- 
flquities and slatitings are not verydifforent fromthat of the' moon Vdbli$ie 
Cftcle, and dace Jthfc partidtjlar deviatiips lot pbliquitifes of such qmd^ts^jlre 
very nearly prdporijopal and we have tbjoseof the^mqonaU Worked opt 
geometrically, we multiplied each of the entries there by twelve (because the 
greatest addition there fc 5 k and here we are consideringdt as 60°). Th!e res^jts 
we have placedbeside the proper numbers- in each qfthe#fth : columns. %& 
tabulated exposition fpllows: : ; * - 
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6, Calculus of the Latitudinal Deviatkin or the Five -Planets 

, we 


With these 1 ^ ( 

the five planets in ithis'way..; 4 «. f 

In the case of the three stars, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, we earrythe truly 
determined longitude to the numbers of the proper table j.that of Mars as it is, 
Jupiter’s with a subtraction of 20°, and Saturn’s with an &ddition of 50°. We 
record the sixtieths in the fifth columns Of latitude -corresponding tO it/ and like- 
wise we carry the truly determined number of anomaly to the samenuthbers. If 
the truly determined 'longitude is in the first 15 rows, we multiply the corre- 
sponding latitudinal differfefaceinthe third column by the given dumber of six- 
tieths; but if it is in ifie rofys following, we multiply that in' the foUrthcoh 
We shall have the star north of the. ecliptic by the number, pf degrees resultih 
from these operations if we have tafienthe latitudinal difference fromthe t L A 
column; but. south of jt by that much if we have taken it front the fourth cok 
Butin the caaeofVenus and Mercury, we first carry the truly determine 
number of anomaly to the numbers of the proper table, and we record separately 
the corresponding numbers in the third and fourth columns of latitude — those 
in three : of the- columns as they are, but those in the fourth column of Mercury 
with a'subtraction of 10° if the truly determined longitude is in the first 15 rows, 
and with an addition of 10° if below. Then, for Vepus, we always a^d 90 ° to the 
truly determined longitude, and for Mercury 270°, subtracting a cipcle if we can. 
The result we carry to the' same numbers; and whatever number pf sixtieths in 
the fifth column correspond to these numbers, just so many do we take of the 
numbers recorded from the third column. When the longitude with the given 
addition is in the first 15 rows, we shall set out the result as south, if the truly 
determined number of anomaly is in the first 15 tows, but as north if it is in 
those that follow. And when this number of longitude falls in the rows below the 
first 15, we shall set out the result as north if the- number of anomaly is in the 
first 15 roWs, but as south if it is in thbse that follow. ' 

Neitft we carry the truly determined longitude' to thp same numbers: in the 
case of, Venus, siinply as it is, but in the case pf Mercury, f with an addition of 
180°. ever number of sixtieths fie beside it in the fifth column, just so many 

do we take pf the, numbers. recorded from the jourth column. And - when, as we 
said, the longitude we earned over falla in the first, 15 rows, we shall set. out the 
result fig north if the truly determined numberpf anomaly is among those up to 
180°, tot as south if abovel80°. When this longitude falls below these 15 rows, 
we shall set back the fesult As south if the anomalistic number is amOng those up 
to 180°, tot as north tf above; * r ; — 

Finally taking, "'-of these" sixtieths found from the sbeond carrying pyer the 
longitude, the same part als they were of 60, we sliall set “forth, foiy yenUe, % of 
the reshit always $0 tiie nprth, .and for Mercui^, % of 'tfie |esult/,a|w^ji to the 
south.Thus, from the, mixture of the three settings forth, we get tfieir apparent 
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latitudjpal .passage with respect to -the ecliptic, 

7. .ON THE HELIAaAi Rl^NQS ANp SETI^tNQa Of $jjh) ] 
fTowthatwe have worked through the latitudinal deviation, ofthe five stars, 
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W the&,^ 

for many causes. The first of these is due to the inequality thflis ^t oagu i t ud ea j 

the third! to their latitudinal passages,, 1 ^ ‘ { * $ 

v | ^ or again, we consider the sections of great circles {AB of the horisonand 



CD of the ecliptic) j if we suppose the 
point s their intersection either eastern or 
western, and points G and A .lying oft the 
peridiaai and D -the son’s centre; andif 
we draw 'throhghitaad the horuon’s pole 
section, ABF of* greatcirole, and suppose 
thestar to rise or set on the horiaon ABB 
{clearly at J$ when on the ecliptic ;,*& <? 
wheanorthof the ecliptic; and at J? when 
n, south , of it), and. draw from G and fiF the 


■ :i'-' . i f'.t .perpendiculars GK and BL,theniagainwe 

shall have *ro BA, as always,, equal to >the arc of rile, sun’s distance below the 
earth when the star will first be seen or disappear. For at equal distances, below 
.the earth, along the great circle so drawn, the sun’s rays give the same light. BtUt 
since first this distance is established later fin to be unequal for the different un- 
equal stars, necessarily, even if all the other things are the same, the echptScarts 
subtending the right angle subtending the right angle (that is, the distances 
similar to ED) are different, evidently less for the larger stars, and greater for 
the smaller. • i . . 


Likewise, if BA is the same for the same star, and BED the angle erf inclina- 
tion of the ecliptic is unequal either, from the differences of the dodecatemories 
or frojn thoseof the latitudes; again the arc ED will differ and wiU be greater 
when the given angle is decreased, and smaller when it is increased. And like- 
wise evjen if the inclination^ first presupposed the same, but thestar-.not on the 
ecliptic but Hortbat G or south at JET,. them! it will no longer appear or disappear 
first when it is arc DE away; but, when it is north of the ecliptic, DK will bn 
lees, and when south, DEL will be greateti a >f ■ , ; 

Therefore it.is neoefieairy for the examination of partiodar cases thatgeaeral 
rises of the .arcs BA be . first ■gwen. fOT each of the five planets, from carefully 
observed risings. Such wouldbe .those in summer about the Grab because of the 
lightness and dearness of theair at that season, and because of . the mean value 
of the- ecliptic’s inclination to the horiaon. Then we find by this tixanunatpn 
of the morning observations ifehat, ah the beginning of the Grab, SaturniriSfis 
generally when it is 14° from the true4ttn; Jupiter likewise when it 
away; andtheevewngMercmy when it , is Ufa? away. . , ,i , 

With these thmgfcsuppoeed, let thesfigutB of the preceding drawing be Md fiat 
since thete iie nodifference in the case, of jutes of this rise if,: for facility, hawak- 
culation, we take the raticfl<of tbe»ehfisd$ (for teey are aOasibly tooidifferent). 
And let point E erf intersection ofthe* ediptifeandAthe horizon be the rising 
point in the foregoing appearances at the beginning of tire Crabvfor the three 
morning planets Saturn, Jupiter; Mod ;M*re; and. the setting point, of course, 
for this, evening planets Venus and Mercury-Aidtefc^ taken 

as the p&rallel through Phoenicia yrtrerfclhe longest day is HH equatorial 


460 Ptolemy 

hours, once especially at and near this parallel the most and trustworthy ob- 
servations have been made, those of the Chaldeans on it, and those Of Greece 
and Egypt near it. 

Since, then, from the previous demonstration concerning angles {it, 13], when 
the beginning of the Crab rises in the 
given latitude, we find 

angle BED * 103° to 2 rt., 
and therefore the ratio of the sides about 
the right angles is very nearly 84 to 75 to 
the hypotenuse’s 120; and since by means 
of the latitudinal theory, when the three 
lone stars rise near the beginning of the 
Crab (that is, are passing near the apogees 
of the epicycle so as never to be farther 
from the apogee than a dodecatemory), 
we find Saturn and Jupiter practically on the ecliptic, but Mars nearly 
north; therefore DE will be the elongation of Saturn and Jupiter from the 
sun along the ecliptic, but DK that of Mars because of its being farther north by 
the 12' of arc KG. 

And since 

KG : KE : : 94 : 75, 

therefore 

KE=0°10'. 

And it is assumed in the case of Mars 

DK = W/ 2 °, 

so that altogether 

DB-ieur. 

In the case of Saturn, it is 14°; and of Jupiter, 12%°. And so, sinoe again 

DE:DBi: 120 : 94, 

we shall have arc DB of the great circle drawn through the poles of the horizon 
equal to 11° in the case of Saturn, 10° in the case of Jupiter, and very nearly 
in the case of Mars. 

Likewise in the case of Venus and Mercury— since, when the beginning of the 
Crab sets, it makes the same angle and inclination with the horizon as the fore- 
going, and it is supposed that about this part the evening Venus rises 5%° from 
the true sun and Mercury llj^°— the true sun will be situated at their risings 
24%° within the Twins in the case of Venus, 18j^° in the case of Mercury; the 
mean sun, 25 s in the case of Venus, and very nearly 19° in the case of Mercury. 
Therefore, the mean longitudinal movement of these stare was that number of 
degrees. When with this longitude they appear at the beginning of the Crab, 
Venus is found to be about 14° from the epicycle’s apogee, and Mercury about 
82 s . Hus is shown by the theorems already expounded on the anomaly. Conse- 
quently, in these passages; Venus is found 1° north of the ecliptic and Mercury 
very newly l%°, which ofcourse is KG. And so, since 
KG:EK:: 94:75::! :$*, 

or very nearly 

KQ:EKi:lH:lHr 
in the ease of Venus we stall have 

• uo' '■ iSJC— ■ ' 
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in the case of Mercury 

EK**m\ 

And it is supposed, in the case of Venus, 

DK-sH 9 

where DA is the elongation of either planet from the sun; and in the case oi 
Mercury 

DA»11^°. . 

Therefore we shall have altogether 

DKE=6H* 

in the case of Venus; and in the case of Mercury 

DKE*12%\ 

And so, since again 

ED ; £D : : 12Q : 94 : : 6% : 5, 

or very nearly 

ED :BD :: 12 %; 10, 

we shall have the arc BD, the value of the general distance as 5° in the case of 
Venus, and 10° in the case of Mercury. Which it was required to find. 


8. That the Particularities of the Heliacal Risings and Settings 
of Venus and Mercury Agree with the Hypotheses 

We can thus understand that even the extraordinary things concerning the 
heliacal risings and settings of Venus and Mercury are consequent upon these 
hypotheses; that is, that in the case of Venus the time from the evening setting 
to the morning rising about the beginning of the Fishes is about 2 days, but 
about the beginning of the Virgin 16 days; and that in the case of Mercury the 
evening risings are eclipsed when it should appear at the beginning of the Scor- 
pion; and the morning risings when it should appear at the beginning of the 
Bull. And first the case of Venus, 

For let a drawing of the apparitions similar to the preceding one be laid out. 

Let point E be first supposed near the beginning 
of the Fishes where Venus, when at the perigee 
of its epicycle, is north of the ecliptic by very 
nearly 6J^°- Let it also be supposed [to represent] 
the figure of the evening setting where angle BED 
in the given latitude totals 154° to 2 right angles’ 
360°, with the greater side of those about the 
right angle as 117 to the hypotenuse’s 120, and 
the lesser side very nearly 27. Therefore, where 
the arc DB of the general distance is 5°, them 
DE= 5°8'. 

But since the star is north of the ecliptic, or 
arc KG, and 

117 : 27 : : 6H : 1H 
very nearly, therefore 

KE~ j 

and, by subtraction, 

KD«3°38' 

which is the elongation of the star eastward from the sun, initifvenmg setting. 

Again* in a similar drawing, since in the morning rising 
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angle BJBZ>»69 8 to 2 rt., "wU 1<> id; «i 

therefore the lesser of the sides about the right 
angle is 68 to the hypotenuse's 120, and the 
greater is 09. And 

’ 68° : 120* : : 6® : 8°49', > ' 

68°:99°::6H 0 :9 e 13'; 
therefore we shall have » 

DE** 8 8 49', 

and the difference due to latitude 

KE= 9°13'; • . 

and, by subtraction, eastward of the sun, ' 
fiK=0°24'. 

And at the evening setting it was likewise eastward 3°38'. Therefore it 
moved, in the time from the evening setting to the morning risihg, less th 
the sun’s movement — that is, less than its' proper longitudinal passage, 
cause of the epicycliC retrogression of 3°14'. Since, then, the star moves ' 
ward by so many degrees, as is easily seen from the Table of Anomaly, 
it has moved lj^° at the perigee of the epicycle, and passes through the 
in mean motion in very nearly 2 days, it ’is evident that just so much time 
would be taken for that distance in conformity with the appearances. 

Again, in a similar drawing, let the point E be supposed at the beginning 

of the Virgin where Venus, when at the 
epicycle's perigee, appears very nearly 
6J^° south of the ecliptic. And let the 
evening setting be first proposed when 
angle BED** 69° to 2 rt., 
and the lesser of the sides about the 
right angle is 68 to the hypotenuse's 
120, and the 'greater very nearly 99. 
Since the same ratios are here as those 
Relative to the morning rising of the 
Pishes, the latitudinal distance being 
equal, we shall haVe 
are ED 

and, as difference due to latitude, 

> 

and, as the total elongation of the star eastward from the sun, 

DL *18°r. « , 

By the Table of Anomaly, as we said, to that number ojf degree? of the sun’s 
and star’s retrogression in mean motion correspond very nearly 7J^° from 
the 1 epicycle's’ jkrigee. > 

Likewise since, at the morning rising hear the beginning of the Virgin when 
angle BED => 154° to 2 rt., 

the greater tide about the right angle 4k 117 to the hypdtehuse’s 120, and the 
lesser tide 27, and the shm^ ratios are deduced as those ski out for the evening 
setting in the Fishes, we shall have » 1 * >i ’» 

‘ ' arc,aB«5°8', 

tifcl to <Meten<»m latitude •" < 1 -n t 

. t* EE* tfa#, r. i 
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ssiss^~«!as?isaa 

Forle ' of «** mvv 

OQ the -ecliptic near the , beginning of , the 
Soorpea, where at the setting , , 

, . angle B^*69°to?rt., 

pd toss lesser side about the right sp rite 
a ,68 to Hie hypotenuse's 130, and 
■thegreater 90. Therefore where BD, the 
general , distance, is Ifft, there 
'• * . : ^~17°39'. . , ,../, 

But when the star has that potation, it is 
D ve *y. *» r to 3° south of the ecliptic. And 
so, smce for the given ratios 
LE=4°22' 
where, as arc of latitude, 

. , LH~ 3°, 

and the total 

• DEL b 22° 

This is the elongation of the star from the true sun necessarv for it* 

SSf of the Scorpion ifo^^feS^pro^ b? “J ?£ J“ 

^Sr ceratog fc •— *»«-». » * 

star in the givenlLsages l Zv nLt^ ^ ™“ g ’ ^ en - ^en the 

«S& “* *• 

. M-lW, 

and ’ 


where as arc of latitude 
and tiie total 


LE^eZT 

HL= 3°10', 


. , m- 22 * 16 '. 

■5 r J| w ® *** *» elongation from the true sun of just that 

b,M mt tol to ’ — -*> ■» «E££i£! 
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9. The Method fob the Pahticuiar Distances from the Sun 
i ... „. of the Risings and Settings 

’■ "It is immediately evident that, in general (ares BD being supposed for each 
of the stars and the beginning of the dodecatemories being given at the in- 
tersection E and therefore angle BED), DE will also be given and the star’s 
latitudinal passage at this elongation— that is, KG or HL; and, therefore, 
KE or EL, and also the apparent distance DK or DL. In this way we have 
Calculated for every dodecatemoty (not to make the treatise long) the ap- 
parent elongations of the risings and settings from the true sun for each of the 
S stars, and for the given latitude only, as being sufficient. Using ohfy the be- 
ginnings of the dodecatemories, we have arranged them below, for easy use, 
in 5 tables for the 5 stars, each containing 12 rows. The first of them we have 
arranged in columns of 3, the first columns containing the beginnings of the 
dodecatemories; the second, the elongations of the morning risings; and tfte 
-third the elongations of the evening settings. Next we have arranged tne 
tables of Venus and Mercury in columns of 5, the first likewise containing 
the beginnings of the dodecatemories, the second the elongations of the eve* 
ning risings, the third again those of the evening settings, the fourth again 
those of the morning risings, and the fifth those of the morning settings. And 
here is the exposition presented in tables: 
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10. Exfosebon or the Tajbles Containing tbs Heliacal Btsnras 
and Settings or tbs Five Planets 
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11. Epilogue 


Now that these things have been Added, 'Syrus, and to my mind about all 
things which ought to be considered in subh a treatise have been worked out 
aamuoh as the time to the present affords for discovery and more ^ocufytt 
revision , 1 and annals suggest as useful for, the theory and not just as,dsfStO^ 
stration, it is therefore fitting and proper tftpt thi^treatise end here. , - , 




APPENDIX A 

1 ■ 

1. Ptolemaic Dates, tbs Era of Nabonassar,- awd tbs Cbswjsan Era 
The Mowing is a translation from the Greek of the Chronological Table 
of the Kjngs, published byHalma in his edition of the Almagest, and by F. 
K. Grinsel in his Handbook dor MathemaHscKen and Technischen Chronologic 
(3 Vols., Leipeig, 1906). 


Yean of the Kings before the Death of 
Alexander and the Years of Alexander 1 


Qf the Assyrians and Medea Years Totals 

Nabonassar 

14 

14 

Nadius 

2 

16 

Chinser and Porus 

5 

21 

Uoulaius 

5 

26 

Mardokempad 

12 

38 

Arkean 

5 

43 

Pint Interregnum 

2 

45 

Bilib . 

3 

48 

Apamnad 

6 

54 

Bhegebel 

1 

55 

Mesesimordak 

4 

59 

Second Interregnum 

8 

67 

Asaradin , 

13 

80 

Saosdouchin 

20 

10Q 

Kinelanadan 

22 

122 

Nabopolasaar 

21 

143 

Nabokolaasar 

43 

186 

Ilioaroudam 

2 

188 

Nerigaeolassar 

4 

192 

Nabonadius 

17 


Of the Persian Kings 

Cyrus 

9 

218 

Cambyses 

8 

226 

Darius I 

36 

262 

Xerxes t 

21 

283 

Airtaxerxes I 

4J 

324 

Darius II 

19 

343 

Airtaxerxes II , 

46 

389 

Ochus 

21 

416 

Arogus 

2 

412 

Darius III 

4 

416 

Alexander of Macedonia 

8 

424 


Yean of the Macedonian Kinga after the 
Death of Alexander the King 


4* 

Of the Macedonian Kings 

Tears Totilt 

Philip , 

7 


Alexander II 

12 


Ptolemy Lagus 

20 

39) 

Philadelphua 

38 

77) 

Euergetes I 

25 

102 

Philopator 

17 

119 

Epiphanes 

24 

143 

Philometor 

35 

178 

Euergetes II 

29 

267 

Soter 

36 

243 

Dionysius the Younger 

29 

276 

Cleopatra , 

22 

294 

Of the Roman Kings 

Augustus 

43 

337 

Tiberius 

22 

359 

Gaius 

4 

363 

Claudius 

14 

377 

Nero 

14 

391 

Vespasian 

10 

401 

Titus 

3 

404 

Domitian 

15 

419 

Nerva 

1 

420 

Trajan 

19 

439 

Hadrian 

,21 

460 

Alelius-Antonine 

2$ 

483 


A year is counted from Thoth l preceding 
the beginning of the ktyg’s reign. Kings^t 
ruling a year are not mentioned, .. . 


l The names of the Assyrian kings, as rendered by modem scholars, are as Mowb: (1) 
Nabu-nasir, (2) Nabu-nadiD-aer, (2) Ukinser and Pulu, (4) Ululai, (6) Marduk-apal-iddin, 
(6) Saigon, (7) Bel-ibni, (8) Ashur-nadin-shum, (9) Nergal-usherib, (10) Musheiib-Marduk, 
(11)* Esarhaddon, (12) Shamaah-shim-ukin, (13) Kandalan u, (14) Nabu-apakisur, (15) 
Nebuchadressar, (16) Amel-Mardak, (17) Nergal-shar-uaur (NerjgUssar), (18) Nabu-na'id 
(Nabonidtas). Among the Fenian kings, Angus is sailed Ansa. 


460 
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. ,TI» Egyptfom year used by Ptolemy consists of 865 day* ftie contains 
12 months of 30 days each, followed by 5 intercalary days. This year, of course, 
changes Kith respect to the equinoxes and eoltices. But it is simpler and more 
practical than any other. The months occur in the following order: 

1. Thoth 4. Choiak 7. Fh&menoth 10. Payai 

2. Pbaophi 5. Tybi 8. Pharmouthi 11. Epipbi 

8. Athyr 0. Mechir 9. Paohom 12. Meson 

Five Intercalary Days 

The era used by Ptolemy is the so-called Era of Nabonaasar, whose be- 
ginnings or epoch is Thoth 1, midday, the year 1 of the reign of Nabonaasar. 
The table just given permits one to calculate the years from the epoch to 
the given date. 

If one wishes to pass from the Era of Nabonassar to the Christian Era, 
certain complications arise. For the Christian Era is computed in two styles, 
the Julian and the Gregorian. The Christian Era up to October 4, 1582, is 
computed in terms of the Julian year, which is the year made up of 365 days 
ordinarily and every fourth year or leap year of 366 days; that is, the Julian 
year averages 3653^ days. Since, however, the solar year is approximately 
365 days 14' 48' according to Ptolemy’s calculations in Book ih of the Al- 
magest, the Julian year will fall behind the solar year. Thus in the year a.d. 325 
(after the birth of Christ), the year of the Council of Nicea, the spring equinox 
fell on March 21. In the year aj>. 1582, the spring equinox fell on March 11. 

And so, in order to make the calendar year more nearly equal to the solar 
year for liturgical reasons, Pope Gregory XIII ordered the day following 
October 4, 1582, to be counted as October 15, 1582. Further, the years ending 
jn two zeros which were not divisible by 400 were no longer to be leap yearn. 
Thus the years a.d. 1700, 1800, 1900 would not be leap years. The Gregorian 
reform was followed at first only by southern Europe, but since the eighteenth 
century it has been followed by the whole of Europe and the New World. 

The Christian Era, therefore, is counted by Julian Yearn before and after 
the birth of Christ, up until October 4, 1582; thereafter by the Julian year 
modified according to the reform instituted by Gregory, as just explained. 

But the Christian Era is also counted in two ways: the historical and the 
astronomical. In the historical way, there is no year between the year 1 b.c. 
(before the birth of Christ) and the year a.d. 1 (after the birth of Christ). 
In, the astronomical’ way, since the years before Christ are written as negative 
numbers, the first year before Christ or the year 1 b.c. (historical, way) is the 
ye$r 0.. And so, up until a.d. 1582, all years divisible by 4 are leap years both 
awarding to the historical and to the astronomical ways of equating. Re- 
specting the years before, Christ, those years are leap yearn which are divisible 
by 4 with a remainder . of 1 in, the historical way; in the astronomical way, 
those yearn which are divisible by 4 as for the years after Christ. 

The Julian year is made up of 12 unequal months as follows; • 

,1. January, 31 days , 7. July, 31 days 

' A ApriL SO’ days 1 1 10. Oe&fier. 81 dni ■, 

8. June, 30 days 12. December; 81‘dayt 
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- Tto>correspondcno»ef tt»Bwo t Nabtouassta tod the <flniztnBttBm tf»» 
follows >-Tboth 1, midday, the yew of NabonSfczw corresponds to ItoMtoy 
88, midday, 747 b.c. (historical way), or 740 saa (astronomical tray). > n* . . i 

But a further distinction* has to be made. Siaoe Ptolemy, theastronamicsi 
day begins with midday and the dvil day with midnight. Therefore Febrimfy 
27, midday (civil <style) corresponds to February 20, midday (astrOnomidil 
style). And so Thoth 1, midday, the year 1 of Nabonassar corresponds to 
February 26, midday (astronomical style), 747 b.c. (historical way). 

One can now pass safely from Ptolemy's dates, which are always giyen 
finally to terms of Egyptian years and the Era of Nabonassar, to dates of the 
Christian Era. 

The Julian yew and Julian style, explained ahoye, are not to be confused 
with the Julian Period, an era constructed by Joseph Scaliger to the 11 
century. The Julian Period is a cycle of 7980 Julian years. The first yewW 
the J ulian Period is January 1, 4713 b.o., o r 4712 b"c. (astronomical way). 
This period is the product of 28, 19, and 16— representing, respectively, the 
solar cycle, lunar cycle, and todiction. The solar cycle of 28 Julian years u 
the period to which the same day of the week falls again on the same day 
of the month of the Julian yew. The lunar cycle of 19 Julian years is a period 
to which the solar years and the synodic months fall together again. 


2. Equivalent Modern Terms for Determining the Positions of 
Stabs, and fob the Solas and Lunar Cycles 
We «h«11 now set down the modem astronomical terms and their Ptolemaic 
equivalents for those who wish to pass easily from ancient to modem litera- 
ture. In doing this, We get a brief review of the astronomical appearances and 
the Ptolemaic measurements which ate very close to the modem ones when 


they are not exactly the same. 

First, we must remember that there are three systems of codrdinates for 
determining the positions of the stars: (1) With respect to the equator and the 
great circle through the equator’s poles and the equinoxes', that is, the meridian 
through the equinoxes. In modern terms, the arc of the equator cut off by the 
ow riritMi through the Star and by the Spring equinox, taken eastward ftota 
the spring equinox, is called the star's right ascension. And the smaller arc 
<rf the meridian cut off by the equator and by the Star iS called its declination. 
(2) With respect to (ho miptec and to the great circle fhrtmgh the ecliptic’s pedes 
and die opting equina a. This is the system mbst used' by Ptolemy. The ancient 
and modern terms we the same. The are Of the ecliptic cut off by the great 
eirele through toe ecliptic's poles and the Star tad by the spring equiadx, 
taken eastward from the Spring equinox, is taBed the star's longitude. And 


poles. In modem tends j toe arc of 
the zenith and the starta 
nearer the southern pc® 
indeterminate, Of drone, 


» horizontal by toe 

tersection of the meridi 
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■ 14MM} *k» (K»ife'WWW*(«d.la tw&oygrift ■ptfwtogtfgy ' 

ptfefr£*afcti*iA#> seats* This is oalkd th»«^ ye^ i»otb i^iNWflm^TO^^ 
themod«w. <2) IU postage pom mi ftetf stur bach to Ov-iamATtm is sow 
sidereal '.year*.- These two cycles? ;a*e sot equal, note tbevjwing 
equmoftmovee fromeaslj towest alongthe ocfiptie about X* iAMOspaisae* 
cording to Ptolemy, at 1.396° in 100 years according *n mod w«rt ,«ajanldfei.im«: 
Hence the sidereal year is a bit longer *V« the solar year. By Ptolemy Vcal- 
culations, in 36,000 solar yearn there would be 35,999 sidereal years. At that 
time the solar year and tire sidereal year would finish at tire same point, if 
one considered them as beginning from the same point. This is tire period of 
those two cycles. i f ; I / ’ 1 H ' ; / 

The difference between tire mean sun and true sun reduced to time recalled 
in modem terms the equation of time. Thetoiei&od of CalcUlating it iS^Ven by 
Ptolemy hi Bode in, Stedtfon’A *•* * 1 ! i,! ; ' *'• 

As ^described in Books IV and V, the moon has si great many cycles. For 
it must be considered in its movement with respect to the sun, . (2) . with 
respect to the fixed stare, (3) ; with respect to its irregularity of’ movement 
longitudinally about the Ooliptio,and (4) with respect to ttsmcwementJati* 
tudinally back and forth across theediptic.There ia also (5) its cycle of anoiBf 
aly with respect to its movement relative to the sun, and <6) the inclination 
ef the epicycle. ’ c , • • 

: . The first four, are spoken of -as. tour kinds of months. . We sbaff state their 
modem names and add: tire Ptolemaic name when it is different JiWe also add 
their magnitude in terms of mean? solar daya; the modem calculationsof 
these magnitudes are carried to five decimais, the saxne ds those of Ptolemy. 

{!}< The lunar .month is the period frtan full mOontofuM moon^-that is; 
from the moon’s opposition to the sun to its next opposition. Tim mean lunar 
month is29.63069 mean: sdsr days. , > . ! ■ .?! t-.i 

(2) The sidereal month is the period frtmv the moon’s ; conjunction with « 
fixed star to ito next Conjunction with the same fixed star. The meaneideffeal 
month is 27.32166 mean solar days. It is called by Ptolemy the longitudinal 


(3) The anomalistih month is tire cycle iff the moon’s irregularmotiom in 

lojh^ude; lt .ia called by Ptolemy the moon's firat anomaly or longrttufinpl 
anomaly.” The memanomalistic month is sohyjays. 

(4) The nodical month is tire period from the moon’s passage at one node 


bach to its next passage at theearaeaodR The- moon’s nodes are the pmnto 
where its oblique circle crosses the ecliptic. These nodes move westward along 
the ecliptic about 1J^° in k lunar month; T^lemy gives it as 3 ? a dayp*fSii 
mean nodical month is 27.21222 mean solar days. This is called by Ptolemy 
the latitudinal cydfe. . u**i’ '*'• ; ‘ 

Sipce all these proles overlap and impinge on each other, any gfrdnoned; 
these months is longer or shorter than the mean because of the intertwiriua& 


these months is linger or shorter than tire mean because 

so. It : is $o,be wwpmbfered -that *ir Ptolemy xepan 

found that; to 126,007 mean solar VUys and 1 hour there o 


4,573 


etch modth fir taken' 
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revolutions about the ecliptic, teas 7^- All of thistewMwiSpert to thefBced 
stare father than the spring equinox; Hipparchus also found 
erased 5,023 nodical months in 5,458 lunar months. Except forsli&ht"ed4 
motions in the case of the anomalistic and nodical months, < Ptoleihytises 
these figures of Hipparchus to calculate the mean periods of thertspeetive 
months as we have given them above. ' ' M 


APPENDIX B 


H ** 

Tbs Passaos from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican System, 

AND THENCE TO THAT OF KEPLER 


The passage from Ptolemy to Copernicus depends on the interpretation 
certain fundamental numbers resulting from observation and from the Ptoli 
mate Bystem. And furthermore certain laws of Kepler come from a scrutiny 
of these same numbers and a certain correlation of them. The great revolutic 
in astronomical theory have not depended as much as one might think od 
more accurate observations or on better instruments, but rather on the re- 
interpretation of the symbols presented by the appearances and of the numbers 
immediately symbolizing these symbols. Indeed, we have already indicated 
in our Introduction and in our commentary to the third section of Book xn 
that the Copernican system was known in its essentials to the Greeks. Here 
the matter will be shown in detail; and also how Kepler, by considering these 
same numbers, formulated his law that the periodic times of the planets are 
in the triplicate of the subduplicate ratios of their distances from the sun-*a 
law which first set up an interdependence of time and space and led to the 
possibility of formulating a celestial dynamics. 

We shall set out these numbers in the following fundamental table: 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Planets 

Cycle « 

Anomaly 

Revolutions* 

of 

longitude 

Solar years 

Radius 
of Ec- 
centric 

i 

Radius 
of Epir 
cycle 

Line 

between 

centers 

Saturn 

57 

2+(l+«+Mo)° 

59+<l+H+K) 

60 

m 

‘Hi 

Jupiter 

65 

6H4 +M+X) 0 

7M4+H+^+Hs) 

-60 

m 


Mars 

87 

42+(8^) # 

79+(8+H+Ho) 

60 

m 

6 

Sun 

1 

1 

l 

00 

j 


V^tous 

5 

MW 

9 — (2+Ji+Mo) 

66 

43^ 

iK 

Mercury 

145 

46+m* 

46+(lko) 

60 

22*4 

3' 



in parentheses ha the coha^jpf jieydtnhf#s ':k 4o agit&jft 
of a complete jurole;. an4- thqse ^B 
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fotoeeafleefVenufland Mercury ,thenumberein theawondandtoird 
o d u mn e sh o uld beequaland any •diserepsney is due to the fact that toeeydes 
have not been taken -at periods of complatereteims with aHthe-oyhtee to the 
same position asat the starting point. This error is always taken eare of by 
Ptolemy to the ease of each planet by a chapter on the correction of the planet’s 
periodic movements. • • • 

„ In toe ease of Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, Ptolemy remarketoat the first 
column plus the second column gives the third 'Column. Any discrepancy is 
again due to the same error as mentioned to the preceding paragraph. Thu 
property of the numbers is an accident to the: Ptolemaic system, but it is al- 
ready evident to the commentary on Paragraph 3, Bode xn, that it is essential 
for passing to the Copemican system. But it can be seen more directly as 
follows; — 

In the first place, according to the Ptolemaic planetary theory, the planets 
move on the epicycle in the same direction that the epicycle moves on the defer* 
ent. This means, in the Copernican theory, that the earth and the planets move 
about the sun in the same direction and not to opposite directions. 

For let S be the sun, E the earth on its nearly circular orbit about the sum 

and P one of the three outer planets (Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn) on its nearly circular orbit 
about the sun.Now, when E and P are on 
the same side of 8 and in & straight line with 
it, then P is at its perigee; and when E and 
Pare on opposite sides of 8 andina straight 
line with it, then P is at its apogee (the as- 
sumption of Ptolemy to Book x). Perigee 
and apogee are hero spoken of relative to 
the epicycle only and not to the zodiacal 
anomaly. Now, if P mail E ; when on toe 
same side of 8 , moved to opposite directions 
with respect to each other, then they would 
move in opposite direotionB with respect to 
S. It follows that they would move to the 
same direction with respect to each other when on opposite sides of 8. Hence 
the fastestmovement of P with respect to E would be at the perigee, and toe 
slowest at toe apogee.. But toe reverse is the case according to toe Ptolemaic 
theory and according to the. appearances. Hence, in theCopernicaa theory, 
this means . that the planet moves about toe sun in the same directioaae the 
earth. • •' > 

By, interchanging P and E toe reader can easily prove for himself that tofc 
same thmgholdafor Ihe toner planets, Mercury and Vem».Kepler wiHnse 
these facts to advance a.dynamical theory of toe planet's motioa&8ince,by 
the observation of sun spots, toe sutf seem.; to whirl on its arisen that same di- 
rection, he supposes that toe sun thus possesses a motor virtue which whirls the 
pJaneflaahout it. . ;y.\ . v ^ : ;■ ■'!?* » « -p". 

^FWtoerJtumst be remarked toatfor the outer planete&tinm/hqdtur, and . 
Mars, the Ptolemaic cycles of anomaly, to the Cofhrtnewi^itoto^ 
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earth's movement oa ite orbit with aespertto tbssunuTc mi thh^tiWhrttiS# 
should first imagine himself on the sun. The planet would then apptnr-temOve; 
shout the ecliptic more or Isss* in a. regular motto Oisaeptfort&a minor todiacal 
anomalies). This Would he the planet's longitudinal mhtion with- respect to the 
sun. If now, insteed of standing on thS sun, the leader imagines himself te be on 
the earth moving around the sun, on an orbit wefi within the orbit of theplaads. 
then, from the point of view of the earth, the phuae twill appear to add on epU 
cyclic motion to its regular longitudinal motion. Thus, for the outer planets, the 
cycles Of anomaly are, according to the Copenumatn theory, produced by 'the 
earth’s motion about the sun. >’ 1 

If, on the other hand, the earth’s orbit lies outside that of the planet, the cycle 
of anomaly, on the contrary, is produced by the * 
planet’s own motion about the sun; and it is also 
i mmediat ely evident why the inner planets, Venus 
and Mercury, have limited elongations from the 
sun. See the figure. For, from the point of view of 
the earth, the sun and planet represent a system 
moving about the earth. On the other hand, the 
miter planets can be at any angular distance with 
respect to the sun as seen from the earth. And so, 

A gain, this distinction between the two kinds of 
placets— those whose elongations from the sun are 
limited, and those whose elongations are not— is ac- 
cidental in the Ptolemaic system but follows necessarily from the first premises 
of the Copemican. 

Now, once tiie Copernicaa system is supposed, it is immediately possible to 
deduce from the Ptolemaic numbers, and without further observations, two 
thing s which are extremely important for Kepler and Newton: (1) the periodic 
times of the planets about the sun and 13) the relative distances of the planets 
from the sun. 

First, we can now deduce the periodic times of the planets about the sun; that 
is, the time of a complete longitudinal revolution of the planet about the sun. 
tM us first consider an inner planet such as Venus. According te the Ptolemaic 
sumbera, there are 5 cycles of anomaly for Venus in nearly 8 solar years; that is, 
Venus appears to make 5 longitudinal revolutions about the sun while the earth 
makes nearly 8. Therefore Venus either moves faster or dower about the tun 
than the earth. ButweJmowit must move faster, for otherwise it would have th 
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movement oh the deferent in the Ptolemaic system. But thifi is contrary to the 
appearances; therefore, in the "Copemican hypothesis, Venus moves about the 
sun at an angular velocity greater than that of the earth. Now, if from the 
earth Venuaappears to make 5 revolutions about the sun while theearthtaakes 
nearly 8, and sihceVeaUs moves faster than the earth, ' then In nearly 8 revolu- 
tions of the earth, [Venus has overtaken the earth exactly # times.' Hehce hr 
needy 8 revolutions of theearthaboutthetun, in nearly# sblar years, Vhutts 
has made 13 revolutions. about the sun. The penodhs’time of Venus aboUt'the 
sun is therefore very nearly JKs of a solar year or, roughly, 224 l Kkdays. like- 
wUe, Mercury has aperiodic tittnabbut thesun ttfwy-neatfy 
|ilirwrt.mitgfalr»87*H V i<dagm ) < 
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it is accidental that for the planets- ManP^^^iV 116 Ptolemaio system 
numbers in the feet two^urm? SSvith. "i**" the sum oftfc* 
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mental premisses of thegystem Uows neoeasanly from the fima*. 

represeats the planet’s meaa dieEs fm^ f vT^ ^ ™ k '* a * the 
radius of the eccentric «££ ZE^E flT M 'T 1 ^ .** « 
sun. Hence the mean dis tances ' of Venus and Mo 8 mean distanoe from the 
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hofebuficfentfor tmtAmW tsmtiy to awe thelappegranoe*. flares khisfirst 
ymk>The Cosmographiccd Mystery, In showsthat these meaa distances aw 
intireratio of the radii of tin spheres inscribing and circumscribing the five 
regular solids of Plato and Euclid, if the solids are placed one within another, 
{torn tin outride inwards (in the order of cube, tetrahedron, dodecahedron, 
icosahedron, oetohedron) and if tin inscribed sphere of one becomes the 
circumscribed sphere ofthenext. 

• This theory fits quite writ except for the earth which lies on thespbere 
inscribed in the dodecahedron and circumscribed about tire icosahedron. 
Moreover, the periodic times are in the ratio of the string-lengths of important 
musical harmonies, if .they are properly considered, as demonstrated in the 
treatise On the Harmonies of the World, where evmr<the eccentricities ofthfe 
orbits are shown* to serve the harmonious whole. These eccentricities manifest 
themselves in the numbers of column 6 of the first table. If, then, the dis- 
tances and times were the ones a function of the others in terms of some ini 
teHigible law, the deviation of the earth would be mathematically necessary 
for the harmony of the whole. And this deviation would be a real necessity, \ 
tolerated only in view of the greater harmony achieved, as in the Timaeus.' 
This is exactly the view of Kepler in The Epitome of Copemican Astronomy, 
Book IV. It is here also that the function or law relating the distances and 
times is finally given. 

This is the celebrated Third Law of Kepler which states that the squares 
of the periodic times are as the cubes of tire mean distances. Thus, in the 
case of the earth and Mercury, 

(87)* : (366.25)* : : (22.S0)* : (60.00)*; 

and this is very nearly true, even with these approximations. This law was 
later deduced by Newton from his more general three laws and the assump- 
tion of an inverse-square field of force. 

We have now finished with the passage from Ptolemy’s geocentric system 
to Copernicus’ heliocentric system as far as the planetary heliacal anomalies 
are concerned. Both of these systems were known to the Greeks of the times 
of Hipparchus and Aristarchus. The originality of Ptolemy seems to consist 
in the additional anomalies of the eccentric* and equant, We can therefore 
safely assume that the originality of Copernicus lies mainly in the translation 
he gives of these in his own system. Since, the epicycles of . Ptolemy have dis- 
appeared in Copernicus’ system, Copernicus now has two instruments, the 
epicycle and the eccentric, with which to take care of the two remaining 
anomalies. He can therefore avoid the use of the equant, and this, in his eyes, 
is the greatest merit of Ms system. : - 

We have already remarked that, in the case of the outer planets, the move- 
ment of the epicycle’s centre about the deferent in the Ptolemaic system cor- 
responds to tire revolution of the planet about the mesp sun in tire Copemican ; 
and that the radius of (he deferent corresponds to thCplanet’s mean distance 
from the sun. Hence, in periodic time and radius, tire orbit of the epicycle’s 
eebtre about the earthintire Ptolemaic system isiekactly that of the Planet 
about tire mean sun in the Copemican, if no account is taken of ’the tuNPlfe* 
(fiscal anomalies. The problem^ Obpemfeus, therefore, is to find a combina- 
tion of epicycle and eccentric with reference th this mean son Whidh'Wfll'be 
exactly' eqtrivatast fa Ptotemy’e eorentrie and sqannt * ’ fire 
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thfa^ffiS^S 6 %“ ai0 syBt ? a 01 **“* without the epksycle&et A be 
ABmBG 

and . 

AB:Bfi:; 6:60, 

we can let AB and BC be each 1000 and 
BE 10,000 according to the decimal sys- 
tom need by Copernicus. Then 
■ ;A(®« 11,000 AZ>.»9,000; 

and, if we draw CF perpendicular to DE, 
wen F and G represent the positions of 
the epicycle's centre at the quadrants of 
the periodic time. Then 

AB-V^tHW*— 1^00 8 )+2,000«, 
since 

CP^BP—BC*. 



wj#vnuvau eqmva* 

lent. Let A' be the mean sun, B' the cen- 
tre of the eccentric, and let the radius of the eccentric 



and 


B' 1 =* 10,000 


A'B'~*% (2,000) =1500.. 

Let 1 be the aphelion and 0 the peri- 
helion. Let the planet be placed ohan 
epicycle whose radius is equal to li 
(2,000) or 600. When- the epicycle's 
centre is at the aphelion l, let the 

planet beiat the per&elien of tim epi- 
cycle E\ and let the: planet move on 
the bicycle in the same directional 
tbe epicycle on the deferent a*d«t 
the same angular velocityyso tthataft 
the quadrants and at the half ef ahe 
’ periodic time the pLanet occupies 'the 
positions P , , 23V wd^i Then .*i <tui* 

V' m ll &° ' ■ • w AWm-vm^, 

just asm the Ptdleniaafls ysfamt 
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maic system. The orbit of the planet in the Copernican system bulg&at the 
quadrants of toetperiOdieAime eondpared to that oftbe PtdemittCi 'Kafe'appeir- 
goees here favor the fHolemaic system as Kepferpoints output eventtie 
Ptolemaic system does not draw the planet in enough at these iihadraats.^'Bns 
is one of the dilemmas which led Kepler to conjecture an elliptical orbit as 
worked out in the 1 Commentaries on Mars and later in the Epitome. It is easy to 
see from the first.table why Mars should be the planet choseh; Ftfriof all the 
placets it has th| largest eccentricity, and the diseiepancies would beman 
•manifest. ‘ '<'■ ■ '• 1 1 '■ .<t <'tf« ■.'>* 

'.Hence, In the case of the outerplanets, the three PtotemMGpoints,{l') th 
ejuth, (2) the centre of the eccentric, and (3) the 1 centre of the eqttaritfaidexact 


li^se, (2) the centre of the ellipse, and (3) the other focus of the ellipse. The’ 
numbers remain approximately the same; But a new definition of regular motion 
is needed: it must be supposedthat the planet on the ellipse sweeps across equal 
areas hv equal times with respect to the sun at the focus. This is the/so-cailed 
Second Law of Keplex-Ail this is worked out in detail and with the proper de- 
ductions in the C&mrnentaries on Mart and in the Epitome. 

In the case of the inner planets, Venus and Mercury, the Copernican solution 
of the sodiacal anomalies is necessarily different, for here the epicycles are the 
orbits of the planets about tire sun. The details of this solution are worked out 
in the latter past of Book V of the treatise on The Revolutions of the Celestial 


Spheres. 

One difficultyremains in passing from the Ptolejnwe to the Copernican 
system. Unless tbecadius of theearth’s motion about the sun is negligible 
with respect to itsdistanne to the fixed stars, .the sun, abstraction made of its 
eCcrntd^ianomaly, would not seem to move regularly with respect to any of 
the fixed stars as it does in the geocentric theory and as it appears to, do. 
CiCperiucuft gives the detail of this proof jn On Revolutions in, 15. And so* we 
atp not surprised that Archimedes reportHn toe Sand-Reckoner (i mmmm 
of Hmdh^ ^Hqt AristarelMa tlf Samos koujbt out a book consisting of Sqmb 
hypotheses, un. which the' premisses lead to the result that the univered is 
many thneB greater aha* that now so called. His hypotheses are that/tbe 
fixed stare and (he sun remain unmoved, that (he earth revolves about the 
sdn imihe circumference of l»' 0 jroie, the sun fcjng in the huddle of thf orbit, 
thefixed etam, situated about thejsame centre as toe 
eun, is »,gfeattoMfc to* eftctoia which he supposes toeo^-t criwdve bears 
such a proportion tatbe'distaace of the fixed stare as thecentre of toe sphere 
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^SiAW^ of OSifi f&fqjm is. followed by fc^gd^us,.w» 

at-op to outline the arguments for it. tlmaeus says first that the planets are 

of ^Mjpwway) 

2. . . . Witn' respect to what as centre these circles and the matwinwa are tejpa. 
and which planets are placed in which, is carefully left unexplained. Their 
motions are then described for an observer on the earth (36d, 6 — ). Later the 
planets are named and placed in these circles from the point of view of the 
earth, but no connection is made with the series of numbers: 

6 debs Wn& . . . ethbtnp pen kis tbv r epl yfjv rpSrrov, IjXeov Si els rbv Sebrteov fans 


Then follow Mercury and Venus and their peculiar motions with respect to 
the sun ae seen from the eafth; the others are described as too complicated 
to give here (38c9-d8). The angular speeds of the different planets are then 
given, abstraction made of their daily revolution with the fixed stars, exactly 
contrary to Aristotle’s account in the Heavens ii, 8 which follows the completely 
geocentric Eudoxean hypothesis. It is again mentioned that the sun has been 
placed in the second circle relative to the earth as a measure of all these move- 
ments: , 


<h&s b Bern ir^ev ev rg epos yfy Stvrpa ruv etpibSm (39a, b). 

Now follows the famous passage (40b8-d4) which for the first time gives 
in an absolute point of reference: 

yfy St rpfxftby pin tiptripav, ttXXopanjv Si repl tor Sib. earths eb\ov rtrapivor 
<j>{/\aica nal Stifuovpybv wntbs re ice d tipipas kpi)xarti<raTo . , . , 


“and he contrived the earth revolving about the pole set through the universe 
as the guardian and creator of night and day . . We here translate tiWoptnfv 
as did Aristotle, the earliest commentator on the passage, in the Heavens, n, 13, 
14. Then follows a description of the appearances which such a revolution 
of the earth would be used to explain the change of the planets, their pro- 
gressions and regressions which, for the planets other than Mercury and 
Venus, are explained most easily by the swinging of the earth about the sun 
as centre of the universe. For in the heliocentric theory the regressions of the 
outer planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are only the reflections of tire earth’s 
motion about the sun. And it was well known at the time that the speeds of 
all the planets dong the ecliptic, their regressions and stations, are tied to 
their oppositions to and conjunctions with the sun, for such things were, in- 
corporated in tire system of Eudoxus. 

If the sun is taken as centre, then it is extremely easy to compute the relative 
distances of the planets from the sun by means of their regressions. This is 
shown in Appendix B to this book. The ratios of the distances of Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are nearly as 1, 2, 3, 4, 14, 28. 
Jupiter’s 14 is the only one far off from the series assigned by Timaeus. The 
moon would be assigned 8 completely without justification except that this 
series is fundamental to the musical scale of the great diatonic, but it is 
very unlikely there were any calculations of the relative distances of the 
sun aad moen at that time. With the heliocentric hypothesis it is easy to 
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assign fairly accurate ratios; it is impossible to do so in a purely geocentrio 
theory like Ptolemy's with th$ ineti^ine^ <the Greeks possessed, and that 
» Why, perhaps, no such numerical alignment is made in the Republic. 

We cpn now get the force of that strange and isolated statement the 
Ltfwe fyit, 822a) that each planet's ihotibn is one and simpleahd not the rq- 
shltant hs it appears of many different motions. This is only possible in thej 
heliocentric theory and. if the apparently faster planets are, considered the 
^E}W6t* 
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coeleatium? 

^^Be ca u^ aU^art jwrt he fearedtiia^aUtMae of^des^ical jitt ^ 
jight occasion ancient scandal for him to be charged with fthpfu^fl^'JIfe 

aV» AuaiawtiAL c 4 lk^£ g& 

- T -, T - 

, . . . . i( „ yone WcMdbe'sbtodalised by construing as aides 

tolnai's digmt^ the assertion that the corporbal heavens do hot revolve arbuhd 
man's domicile. And, as a'matter ’of ’fabt. itt scholastic theological thought man 
was aratherhtimble creature: the highest of the animals but the lowest of the 
Rented intellects, one' whose 9 ngimu 1 dl|^it^ had. been corrupted by ntf gfoftl 

by the Word of God in the Incarnation and hotfrqm ainy supposed revolution'^ 
tod corporeal heavens about man's domicile. ‘ , 1 f . 

tXj V r - ; >' iif'V} . . },f .* ■; o ** ’ f V; . . a” ,.f , !*) 



iign^y,6f.manin,the <fn-, Trr K~-. y •• ... .... ,....„ 

Maybe so.. But do not forget that, the so-caUad CopCrnican royolut^oomfy 
only be, a part of a story we have, constructed m -order to explain wby wono 
longer understand in what the real dignity <$ man might, consist., If we wish, to 
t# poetically wiwti fefcwbpt 

Oman's rank in ti>e universe the, action, of toe.eaiwe ; mot : “ u - 

toflhg- 


n i 1 Oil I »C*i' ' 


' i'* ’ * * * ’ <»• 1 « -1 'Jll 

Bow shall we go about answering that qttestionf , 

First, let us try to find out how “true” Copernicus considered the mobility of 
the earth to be; .then, let us look into the.workin0S.Qf the bto^ory of astronomy 
itself rand, thirdly, the relation of the mobility eUhe earth to certain huger 
idem which entered into toe speculation of the times. Andl, shall leave it.up.to 
you to apply our discussion 4 throe topics to the burning question J! “‘ A 

of mam < ,u < f . < - * < s 

l li' i ' { ’»!» *l 'i ' l « i H , ill i ft 

WiH youjird toy romrtta'nf a6out what feta job^f>aneutrmmor itf •>* h> u>p 
Letu»dnfineth»|ob of toe. astronomer to toe classical phrase wi<Vtorintf toe 
appeannoes^af thscelestial movements^tow wenu^diatsoguito^ rideeto 
sawing' toa!appror%aee& First* anastowicsnKaltl^^ the sen* 

efl “pnfcgrvtfVtont ha to sty, itwmrot metudehy any of toe dppaftitf^eieatM 
movement* as appearanoet/ and roitotoberoro^dtm^'Oti^ tfomprisei 
wnidwftohnnvadpototh^ BatHHhatiraa all^it wouldoot be 
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taking into account all the apparent movements hut would be merely including 
past movements and leaving out future movements and thus, in order totake 
into account all the apparent movements, it must be able to predict apparent 
movements in.toe future j^pw, those Observed it* the past, Butin order to be 
able to look backwards and forwards beyond recorded positions of the planets, 
it must arrange the celestial movements in a pattern of orderly recurrence. And 
by setting up this pattern of order, it saves the appearances in a second sense; I 
mean to say jthatit gives them, salvation, asit were. by floaking them intelligible 
and by explicating them in terms of a permanent order. 

Does Copernicus lay down any general rules pr principles at to how appearances 
must best be savedf ,*• 

He talks as if the principle of intelligibility and order can be fulfilled only \ 
the astronomer takes, the movements of the celestial bodies to be regular, cireu 
lar, everlasting, or compounded out of circular movements; that is to say, it 
casetoe moving planetary body does not appear to describe a. perfect circle, iti ; 
path must be reconstructed as the resultant of a configuration of purely circular . 
movements, whereof in any given circle equal arcs are traversed in equal times. ' 
Those .are the general limits within which there is a field free for the further 
delimitations demanded by given apparent movements. That is to say, the mov- 
ing circles which combine with one another maybe homocentric, (circles of equal 
radii and of the same centre but of different axes of revolution), or eccentric 
(circles or equal radii but of different centres), or epicyclica! (where the centre 
of one circle is located on the circumference of another), or related according to 
any number of permutations and combinations of those elements. 

' Now, tihe formulation of those general limits has been called classically by the 
name of “axioms” or “principles,” and the further determinations within those 
limits by toe name of “hypotheses." As Copernicus always employs the term 
principia in conjunction with hypotheses and as he refers to the proposition that 
toe movements of the celestial bodies are regular and circular as an axiom, I 
toafi employ the term “axiom” to denote the formulation of toe limiting con- 
ditSdns of intelligible order. But he clearly uses toe term “hypothesis” to signify 
any determination made within the field delimited by the axiom, in order to ex- 
plain given apparent movements and to provide a geometric bads for computer 
tion and prediction. 

Bow irtie does Copernicus eoneider the a moths and hypotheses to bet 


(axiom of regular and circular movement must really existjn the heavens and 
that toe mind would shudder at any other supposition. 

Now an hypothesis must fulfil two conditions: first, it must conform tothe 
axiom; and second, it must underlie particular propositions about the combina- 
tion of regular, circular movements and the planetary tables. That is today, it 
furifcerdelimits the grouttdoovered by toaaak>m;for example, thegeberahty of 
oircular movementmay, inagivencase^be fuitoerdeterminadaamoye* 
toe second epacycWaf aneocentrie circle, whcret he ma ga t mfasaof toe 


Ibaitatiqn timhjqretoesisimakm poaeible toes accurate prediction of particular 





circle whose ecoentrieity is eqtial t^theradius 

metric formal causes wi^haeCountfor the same apparent movement; theyare 


atterrwiive in the sense that, if interpreted physically, intermsof solid dire&sor 
something else neeessaryfor the mechanical explanation ofthe phenomena by 
efficient causes (in contradistinction to ; the geometric explanation ! through 


formal causes), the two conhgurationsofcireles eahnotbcth exist in. thedMtiv* 


ens, for example, a planet cannot wheel around on the rim of an epicycle revolv- 
ing on an homocentric at the same time that it wheels around on the rim of M 


rotating eceentrio, even if the path described in space by the planet affixed to 
the epicycle coincide With the eircumfetanoe of the eccentric cwck 
Now, just as Copernicus regarded the axiom Of regular circular movement as 
designating a reality in the heavens, so too he regaided alternative hypotheses 
not merely, as devices for prediction; whereof the one or the other might be rel- 
atively more convenient for use in constructing planetary tables, but as design 
nating real possibilities within the field of physical actuality defined by tine 
axiom— although, as he admits, it is difficult or impossible to determine, in a 
given case, whether it is eccentric or epicycle which really exists in the heavens* 


Now, what about the mobility of the earth? i\ 

Ptolemy had remarked that although it would be possible to eave the Ap- 
pearances by treating the earth As if it were in motion but that such asupposi- 
tion would be no more than a convenient device for computation, since Aris- 
totle’s cosmology demanded an unmoving earth at the centre of the world; he 
preferred to make the supposition which would be physically true in the light of 
the Aristotelian analysis. 

Osi&nder’s unauthorized preface to De revoluHonibut tries to reduce tfaemo- 
hility of the earth to a point of mere convenience in constructing tables of move- 
ments; but that attempt is clearly at variance with, the intentions of the suthpr 
as exhibited in the body of thetext itself. For if Copernicus had looked upon the 
mobility of .the earth merely as a fiction useful ae a computing device, he would 
have had, on the outside, no reason to fear that hk book woulddccasianaisonnr 
dal; and, on the inside, no reason for composing Arguments on behalfofihe 
natural possibility of the movement of the earth. r 

' ; »m * ' * w t u ;; U* 

Tbtfy ie As movement of the eartk tobe regaeded at the one of two hypotheses deeig- 
nating alternative real possibilities which, ia chosen, soy, for ‘One safe of corumienbef 
Thty is torny, supposing the movement of tie eartk ia natty pombk, ikm $o^ 
ntcz* Jindithard, to determine Whether it is actually the cose in thehetandt sltai-i* ' 

No. Copernicus lookeduponit as mpre certain than that, Forheappeafe'fe 
find tiifiastroBomiQai consequences fofiowrngfrom the supposition cl theao* 
baiityof the earthsuffioently Weightyiaplacft itinihe tame otderof tratbAi 
the ephencity of the earth, BUKreheinainu&tas that his opponeBtsaZe'tobb 
cfossedwith LsetaaitiuB; Whos had denied that there wbro Antipodes; k 


m 

fimif'Coptmiewrv * wWMto nftHomofUmo setoastoritoSytoytitoAseto w^ 

at anhypotheeief t in W < " 1 ” 1 . 1U,( 

BMaonit underfiesaliihit other hypotheses, >ae he indicates In spalaB|4Hila 
movement of the earth ae^a pitineipium and bypetkeno—z starting point to refers 
enoe to 'which he maps out his hypotheses as to the given apparent movements) 
of other bodies besides the earth. The application of the term “hypothetic” rig* 
mfiee not that the motion of tbs earth is advanced merely as a tentative pro* 
page! to be taken or left but that it fauns an underlying principle from which 
further determinations erf celestial movements may be deduced. 

< i i 

Why did time wait to long for a man to declare that the earth was in movemenif 

That is not wholly the case. The school of Pythagoras had held that the earth 
as well as the sun were in motion around the central fire. Herakleides of Poptus, 
who may have studied under Plato, taught too duly rotation of the earth, antf 
Aristarchus of Samos, Who studied under a student of a student of Aristotle’s 
, suggested that the annual movement as well, belonged to the earth and not tc 
the sun. And some early Renaissance philosophers, of whom I shall speak later, \ 
alto imputed movement to the earth in various ways. Rut none erf these men 
used that supposition as a^terting point for giving a detailed and systematic 
account of the apparent celestial movements. 

Why did not Ptolemy himself do sof 

Because,) as I have said, the Supposition of the earth’s motion was contrary to 
toe conclusions of Aristotelian physics. Ndw Aristotelian cosmology might be 
termed an hypothetical construction designed, among other reasons, to save the 
appearances gtvemby the following simple experiment: if you light a fire, the 
fame rises upwards through the air; and if you shake earth, air, and water to* 
gether in a closed container and then allow them to settle, the air will rise to 
bubbles to the surface and the earth Will sink to toe bottom. Therefore toe 
earthy as the heaviest element, will always be at the bottom of things, ear, to a 
spherical cosmos, at the centre, which is the earth’s natural place, just as the 
dements of water, dr, and fire belong to concentric spheres arranged around the 
Sdrth. Now once the earth is to its natural place, it is in possestion'of its end, 
and therefore there is rio reason for it to move, either by rotating or to any other 
fitohlonV*ddle conversely, theaters, the sun, and the five planets (which are un- 
changeable except with respect to place) attain certain natural tods by their 
diurnal and other movements. 

t The general outlines of Aristotelian cosmology were'aecept&bte to Ptolemy as 
h framework within Which to work dut a 'detailed account of the movements of 
toe celestial bodies, because Aristotle’s phy sios on toe whole was more softote 
Heated than that <rf theatomists and was 'more ftdiy elaborated and leesoraaitor 
to statement than Plato’s physios (toy say, toe Timm*, which was itself perhaps 
even more sophisticated than Aristotle'S to its grasp tofnadanumtai problems)! 
P tolemaic astronomy however (Meted tpecificaliy f rom the Aristotelian to toot 
Aristotle constructed an elaborate 1 system (baaed to that to Skidoans, Plato’S 
pupil) of many sdid sphereehavtogtheaame eehttobut cliffiemi axes to fetto 
torn to Order to account both geometrically and mechanically for toe apparent 
celestial movements, while Ptolemy, employing systems of circles on circles and 
circles off centre, left it doubtful as to whether these epicycles and eccentrics, 



to'ihe cCfestial equator, hence there is need of some other movement to account 
for the oblique direction along the ecliptic. Therefore, secondly, there am situ- 
ated in the plane of the equator two poles, around which the earth revolves 
once in twenty-four hours (and the sphere of the fixed stars in slightly less time, 
in order, unsuccessfully, to account for precession), while the sun is on a small 
circle about 28 s distant from one of the poles and revolves in slightly less time 
than tiie earth wherefrom the sun thus appears, in its annual passage around 
the heavens, to move from the tropic of Canoer to the tropic of Capricorn 
and back again. Nicholas’ numbers here were a little off, as he made the sun’s 
retardation in both cases equal to Hssth of a circle instead of Kesth. Although 
it is unlikely that Copernicus was acquainted with this particular theory, that 
is the sort of thing which was germinating in the sflWT-bed of the times out 0 
which Copernicus’ own system grew. \ 

A younger contemporary of the Cardinal’s, George Peurbach, published 
highly reputed textbook, New Theories of the Planets, wherein he adapted solk 
’spheres to the accepted Ptolemaic planetary theory; and he was engaged in the\ 
search for Greek manuscripts of Ptolemy, as the available translation from the 
Arabic were not wholly trustworthy. It was not until 1515 that the twelfth- 
century translation of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis was printed for the first time, and in 
1528 was published a new translation, made from the Greek by George of Tre- 
bisond; and finally the original, together with Theo of Alexandria’s Commen- 
tary, was printed at Basle in 1538. A pupil of Peurbach’s, John Regiomontanus, 
collected Greek astronomical manuscripts in Italy, settled in Nuremberg, where 
he erected an observatory and started a printing press, and completed a text- 
book begun by Peurbach, Epitome of Ptolemy's Almagest. Men like Peurbach 
and Regimontanus were instrumental in keeping alive the scientific grammar, 
which a great talent like that of Copernicus had to have before him in order to 
transform it. 

In the third decade of the sixteenth century, just before the publication of 
Ik molutionilm, were printed two works which tried to renovate systems of 
homocentric spheres, namely Fracastoro’s Homocenirica, which had the novelty 
of employing spheres whose axes of movement were situated at right angles to 
ope another and which demanded seventy-nine spheres, all in all, in order to 
aeoount far the celestial phenomena, and On the Movements of the Celestial 
Bodies according to Peripatetic Principles without Eccentrics and Epicycles by 
Giovanni Amici, a brilliant young man, who, incidentally, was murdered before 
ha was thirty. 

But by now the unpublished work of Copernicus had acquired an under- 
ground reputation; Ceifo Calagnhu, once a soldier of fortune and now a cleric, 
who had visited at Cracow in 15L8, composed before 1524 a highly periphrastic 
may in which he attempted to argue that all the apparent movements in the 
heavens could be saved by rotatoiy movements of the earth ! 

I 

Wh®t induced Copernicus himself to think of the earth! s being in fiwtiortf > 

¥ou wifi read Copernicus’ ownanswer to that in Book I of De revolutm&tit, 
maofar as it was occasioned by astronomical considerations, ’ 
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i Yes. For.in anygivenage distinct lutts andeeienoes maysharein formal pat- 
terns whkharensfc the peculiar property «f «ny smgle one (dthemOrthare 
may be a. certain leading idea which serves to organise apparently diverse ma- 
terials: I speak roughly, bat consider the continuum ss amastesrvbuilder idea 
which has received varying embodiments in modem biology, mathematics, 
physics, psychology, metaphysics, and the novel ; or the modem preoccupation 
with time from Calvin's theology and Galileo's physics to Proust’s Banembmtia 
qf Thtngt Past. Sometimes some special science lays claim as to its own property 
tofcbe discovery and analysis of these formal patterns or leading ideas, mid seta 
up raise fqrthe seduction of many other disciplines to some single one which is 
viewed aa architectonic. For example, the Marxists today have contrived * 
method of exegesis which reads poetry, theology, mathematics, and polities as 
symbols for economic realities, just at St. Augustine saw human nature as made 
up of mirror-images of the Trinity, and St Bonaventurafound footprints^ the 
Incarnation, the Christian way of life, and the beatific visum in all the arts 
which human beings practice. Similarly, the Freudians would Idee to reduce the 
world that man constructs for himself to a number of erotic categories, the most 
justly famous of which is the Oedipus complex. 

.. ■* tf , ' 

What analogous architectonic idea do you find at the time of Copemicuaf ’• - 

As formulated mythologically, it is the doctrine of the microcosm and the 
macrocosm, the “little world” and tbe.*fbig world.” Pico della Mirandola tells 
the story of it as follows: “God by thelaWsofhis bidden wisdom had c ab- 
stracted the world. Creation was complete: everything was filled up; all things 
bad been laid out in the highest, the lowest, and the mean orders. He had 
adorned the supercelestial region with intelligences, and He had animated the 
celestial globes with immortal souls mad with the primal animals. But now that 
the work was all done, the Masten-Builder desired tome creature that should 
contemplate the organization of the created worid, love its beauty, and wonder 
at its greatness. But there was nothing left among the arehetypal ideas frOTi 
which He could form a new sprout nor anything in bis storehouses which He 
coddbestoy qs mi heritage upon this new son raw: anempty judkafcryseal where 
this contemplator of the universe could ait.: But the paternal power could hot 
fail in the final birth-throes, aa if worn out through child-bearing; wisdom, rad 
case of necessity, could not be at a loss for want of a pian, the loving-hiwfeew 
which would praise liberality in others could not be forced to condesm iteelfj 
Finally, the Master-Bufider decided that that to which nothing whiehshmddbe 
its Very own coddltegjvenahould be, inocmajmatefaabion, whatsoeverhadfeq. 
longed individuahly to each &nd every things Therefore He made man to be* 
mirrorofthewholeuniversej a creature wbqsaaature was dtetfepa dedfeom 
all other naturw^ bemg limitod totto ab^e naturebutembraoingMmlanag 
rathe worich a bodyi which toads towards the centre of the earth,ya ^growing 
vegetablejootod inanep&ce, an animal having deare midleoal movmBea^ aM 
ahangai unhihg contptaiy forms in ohpn^td intmtiam: . «’ 


0 
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great world of which he it a part. But what dan that have to do with Coperiitoufrvs 
. :^^ wiJl8«(Copwiiica8aib8tii(iBtedi]*ed«%nrt»twnofltheiMJthfw , fl» 
rotation of the' total heavens, madethepreceshonidf thesquinoKM defend spot 
•Moonieal revotoreftsfitbe tadsol the tem«i»u^e(^tieanmnd‘ theaias df'tfae 
terrestrial e^mtsru(mtfaer>than>upon>a comeairevo hitioftyw tQspeak,ofthe 

. j .1 t ia_i* i •-» -■ J j.' * . 




fared theannualrevohitiiOQ from fcbestra 1 to tbeearth. Bythis lkst step betels^ 
scoped inteetae cirde>(yiz^theamiuaiorbitaftjae«u^h) five planetary circles 
(vis., the eccentric eircfesof Mercury and Venus and theraajorepieycleeof 
Mars, Jupiterj andSatarn) v Ileus the Copernican earth is to ..the Ptolemaic 
heavens as microcosm »to macrocosm ; oryto keep the'taetaphorsharpj pelhads 
we should say that the Gopemican earth is a little heaven, or mierotimnue, while 
die Ptolemaicheavens area big earth, or macrOgi. If you choose to< interpret 
either system literally, youmay read theother as amiiroiHsymbol ofthe first by- 
way oftbemicroctosm-maeroeoemtrantformarionr^^^ '•• • ■ 

... (!:<. .ti p 1 .'■■• , "!' . . ■■■> ■ t i« . '■ ' '.i!i\ 


There is an anology between Copernican astronomy and theanalythigeomH. 
etry developed out of the work of Descartes. Or, more fully, as Copernicus is to 
Ptolemy, so ls analytic to the synthetic geomkry of Euclid or Apollonius df 
Perga. . -.‘rt • '. *» ••■.:•. ■ • ’ •• 

:• Now Ptoleihy, Aayouhave seen, built Up separately his schemes for each of . 
the planets and established the relative magnitudes of the major epicycle and 
the epicycle-bearing -circleof oneand theeame planet. But, on his own grounds, 
he had no way of determining- the relative magnitude of the epicycle-bearing 
ctosleof one planet in comparison with that of another, and therefore no way of 
determining > intrinsically the distances and' order of . the -planets. Later on, 
Proclus-~the disciple of Hotinushnd oommentator oft Plato and Euclid— pro- 

namely, that,.# thSxwder'ofibei planets be taken- according te ; the speedoftheir 
iwtoluticms, -*hen,within that : ^wV4heir relative distances should be deter- 
murid bymsfcingthe apogee of stho nearest pknet immediately precede the 
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bwing theperigee of thehmfa.#utthat was a surmise or an extimstc hypoth^ 
m. iBowbyeay within the rBtdtemare seh-up.it wasfemaricable andtmexplamed 




^tic3^e,>andthat mthehamtlgMi^ wycyetesf 

time oomnwntaiheiBp^^bdafingichtkandtotheepkycis^ theisumofotbe 
revohitwna oftheitwesisrieftsha^d be e^to ^imarifaef'sofa’yaaift^the 
rmmhar of revolutions ft# itfce.emi withirrlhat saneQyokdfthns^'^-u •‘.■o'bf* » ! “ 
^<N<w;GopernMq^itayoufaili sea ahdas I shsh-aot esplaia right now, inter- 
faetaiw ininradhadisKof tihh snaths annual movaoient the epkystof hewing 
eirclee of Venus and MescUry ahd the ejricy^esAcrf thewpper plnfwts ^wth 


Ogrcie in one year and the movement on the epicycle-bearing circle m redefined 
as the difference between the earth’s movement and the ohmet’sduriag that 



odfa w fa ie h ehouid ufictartieifee PtofeiaaM Awaamhisb** 

distances *of*the planetefc comparison ••'■■•■ v: 
-.’Sbnilariy, Apehomus of Perga itadbusH tip elaborate dmaerartretioiMl, for 


my mmwoB rnwgiww symooucai anaoperaironai simpueKyymtae general 
Mflflllfciirnf ' fltti ‘nMtihd tflcitU HT • ‘*W* i /‘ , *>Hi v:os wii ^ jjJ- «tcm },-wto*n*‘ sd 
rO"<‘'U‘ '* • -ik-r 

that is to say, the operational umtyoPsym&dte to which' anatyttes' rodm«te,«y»s 
thetk EucUdeamgedteetty isllikd '^sMdMoy Copernksam SimpHScatiohof 
Ptolemaic hypotheses. ' " >b 


Do analogies Md between Copemican asttonomy and anything else outside As 
strict, scientific field? • 1 • 

Yes, for his astronomical system is'neo-classic&l, in a way that the tragedies 
of Corneille mad Racine were neoclassical 'a century liter; For Renaissance 
literary critics rigorously interpreted 'Aristotle’s unity of action, which 'Was 
merely the explicit Statement Of 'a property which would be found in any good 
tragedy, as a formal rule for the Construction of a plot, and 'from it deduced 
unity of time and unity at pliee. thus they transformed a generalisation about 
existing tragedies into a law which must be obeyed by all future tragedies arid 
an insight into a system. 

Similarly, CopferhicuS interpreted the axiom of regular circular motion with a 
neo-classical rigor that Ptolemy bad not employed. For example, in his lunar 
and planetary hypotheses, Ptolemy would Set up a circle, on the circumference 


larity of the movement would be measured, ndi according afe eqiial angles At 
the centre measured equal times but according aS equal angles around dome 
other fixed point measured equal times; that is to say, the “centre Of distance” 
was mot the same as the “centre of regular tootftto.” Ptolemy found 'that £B 
right: there was one Circle on whose circumference the motion took place, and 
another circle around whpsC centre the regularity Of the motion could bd 
measured. Hence the requirement of regular and circular 'motion whs fulfilled. 

But Copernicus aigited that Sudh a reading of the axiom destroyed it whfle 
purporting to save |t,thht the notion df regular, circular movement wad {Mud- 
died fay haying the ihoveipent bp one Circle and' the regularity on another 1 ,’ and 
that the axiom strictly demanded that' equality df distance and regularity & 
motion be measured ah dine thcund'erenae— m 1 . ih othef wards, that the threw 
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fetthe doctrine of theTriniiy wereofno'greaterprob^ility thsmthe-epfeyetoa 
sadeoeentrics of Ptolemy) and would not have found the motion of thei«trth 
meontradietion withJob's “whoshaketh the aarthoutof ho? place andthe gib 
tail thereof tremble.” But the dissensions between Cathobesaad Protestants 
made both sects fearful of any scandal which iaight appear to undermine respect 
for theChuroh ofthe.Bible, andoonaequently they became over-literal in their 
leading of ScripMie imd were inclined to condemn any assertion which could 
be construed as contradicting any literal interpretation of any passage in the 
Bible. Luther blustered that “the fool will upset the whole science of astron- 
omy, but as the. Holy Scripture shows, it was the sun and not the earth which 
Joshua ordered to stand still.” And even Melanchthon condemned Copernicus' 
opinion. •* *' 

Giordano Bruno, however, the ecclesiastical reformer and philosopher, whd in 
1600 was burned at the , stake for heresy, in his cosmology praised Copernicus 
highly; while Diego de Stufijga, a doctor of divinity of the University of Toledo, 
in a commentary rex Job interpreted the aforementioned passage in the Jightof 
Copemican astronomy. But in 1616 the Inquisition at Rome declared the as- 
sertion of the earth’s motion to be heretical, and the Sacred Congregation are- 
emnly suspended De revolutionibm and Stufiiga’s commentary “until they 
should he corrected.” Copernicus’ book, along with Kepler’s Epitome and Gali- 
leo's Dialogue on the Two Chief Systems of the World wherein he had BophisticaUy 
ignored the existence of Tycho Brahe’s system, were not removed from the In- 
dex until 1822. 


. The main difficulty raised by physicists was to the effect that, if the earth 
were in rotation, then falling bodies would not appear to describe a plumb-line 
but some other curve in relation to rite merely apparent stillness of tire earth. 
Galileo was probably the, first experimenter to drop a stone from the top to the 
foot. of the mast of amoving ship. There. was no philosophic solution to the diffi- 
culty before, Galilean kinetics: with respect to a short fall in a brief time, the 
motion, of n body. falling to the earth could be explained by analogy with the 
rectangle of xpovementof a projectile, where the rotation of, the earth (as, if the 
horizontal component) does not interfere with the pull of gravity towards the 
centre , of the earth (as if the vertical component) . 

; lycfao Brahe, nearly aagreatan astronomer as Copernicus or Kepler, found 

off ailing bodies; hut approved the simplification introduced into fixe planetary 
theories by making * point around the sun the.centre of all the planets’ orbits, 
ordiagly, he adopted the Copemican system with a alight revision: he oen- 
jall ['the planetaerimnd the sun butjteptrfie supr^olving round the.«arfh, 

ever, lay less in the construction of a new system of the heavenly motions (for 
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of saving the appeanmoee, demanded an “wrimatHny wi t hout 
hypotheses." -Tycho pointed out to him the unsophistication of hiedemaad, an 
asmueh as motions would always need to be represented by geometric figures, 
and the simplest astronomical conception— that of a recurrence or cycle of 
movements, without which no science would be possible— presuppoaes some- 
thing like a circle; but he agreed with de la Ramee that some other figure* be* 
sides the epicycles and eccentrics of the ancients might from a more convenient 
or more beautiful way of saving the appearances; and consequently he gathered 
together his “storehouse of observations'’ not merely for the sake of making 
precise the eccentricities and the number of epicycles, but also for the sake of 
any revolutions in theory which they might make possible. 

Among scientists who were not primarily astronomers the most influential 
Corpemican was William Gilbert, a physician of London, who in 1600 published 
Or the Loadstone and Magnetic Bodies and on the Great Magnet the Earth, the 
first great treatise on magnetism. 

The loadstone or natural magnet, he argues, is of the same nature as iron or 
iron ore. The attraction subsisting between a loadstone and iron is not due 
merely to the action of the loadstone but is the joint work of the two. The force 
of attraction, or “coition" (as he prefers to call it), is strongest at the poles of 
tiie loadstone but is present throughout its whole body, since a needle brought 
into contact with a loadstone will not move towards a pole, although it will turn 
until it is directed in line with the poles. On two magnetised iron bodies tile 
force of coition proceeds from unlike pole to unlike pole. But principally, the 
loadstone is of the same nature as the earth and is but a part of the earth ho* 
mogeneous with the whole; mid a spherical loadstone is a little earth, otmierogS, 
while tiie earth itself (which possesses magnetic poles, meridians, and equator) 
is a big magnet or macromagnes — mi the grounds that* piece of iron or a load* 
stone behaves in the same way towards the whole earth as a piece of iron or 
small loadstone does towards a larger spherical loadstone. And just as the human 
soul is the principle which gives order and unity to the various powers and oper- 
ations of man, so the magnetic force of a loadstone is like a sold which Underlie* 
the diverse magnetic powers of coition and direction. As a spherical loadstone 
has the power of rotating (as witnessed by the fact that it can rotate around the 
axis of a meridian, if One of its pedes faces tiie like pole cm another loadstone), 
then tiie daily rotation of the earth is probably due to its magnetic energy and 
to the influence of tiie sun; and more universally still, all the planetary motions 
may be due to magnetism. Although in neither case does he give a detailed ex- 
planation as to how celestial movements may be conditioned magnetically, yet 
he is here giving the bare suggestion for the transformation of the heaven* into 
a macrogi, which Kepler attempted with mere specificity and Newton milfoil 
out in a different fashion. 

* > t 

Mato did Kepler conceive of the task of sailing the appearameet 

tie held a view of the nature of empirical science which is not fashionable to- 
day, nor was it fashionable among hi* contemporaries. As a pious Christian 
Kepler believed that the world had been created according to an archetypal pfam 
in the ferfeflect of God; and, as a phUosophdiyheheld thritfce&nmaa mind was 

fee-aeBbrtWBdby iwliiNtawdbiBia^i that tinautder. 
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system whose governing principle would be that nature wad created eeooeding 
tosm archetypal plan ’which w» itself an the image of lGrod. , 

t" i 

Did he not affirm with dogmatic extravagance that he had deduced the appearances 
• (triad from archetypal prindpkif 

In so far as he seems to say that, he was earned away more by poetic enthu- 
riasm than by unhoesaed dogmatism. While he held that the appearances would 
ultimately be deducible loam archetypal principles, he laid no claim to having 
made any final deductions, fie calls upon any -one to improve upon his work 
who can do so. His own deductions are designed to be tentative jmd exemplary 
rather than final. Bor example, in searching lor some law that would bind to- 
gether the distances of the planets, after a series of trials gad errors he hit upon 
the circumscribed and inscribed spheres of the five reguiarsoiida as a measuring 
rod. And again, after many trials and errors, he at last discerned an aspect < 
the planetary movements that could be measured by the ratios of musical j 
monies. But he judged that insofar as his particular conclusions were true, they 
must fit together into a final deductive system. And he himself merely strove to 
build up what should be a logical and rhetorical foreshadowing of the same. A 
reading of Book v ef the Harmonies will make all that dear. 

But is it not arbitrary to try to measure (he distances ef the planets according to the 
spheres in and around the five regular solids and fantastic to apply mussed ratios to 
celestial movements? 

In what Way are the spheres of the five solids a more arbitrary measuring rod 
for the distances of the planets than successive increments e£ whole numbers a* 
in “Bode's Law,” or than an hyperbola as a measuring-rod. for the relation be- 
tween the volume and pressure of a gas under constant temperature? 

Similarly, it would have struck Kepler ae obscure that the set of numbers 
which measured the relative lengths of harmonically tuned strings should be 
said to be limited to them alone. t( 

1 r 

But does not Kepler also pretend to account for the number of the planets hy means 
ef the five whilst What umld he say about the planets more recently discovered 
through the telescope? < 

Well, as Peter Job&ooides aptly remarked, dp not the five regular solids save 
the appeaeaaoes of ail the primary planets which are viable to the naked, un- 
tutored eye? >, 

f * ? I )\ t" 

Why hem powohwon tOihandate these particular works? < , 

De revolutionibus orbium caelestium is Copernicus' major and almost single 
work. I have not translated his Cornnmtanolus, which iB a brief sketch of Ids 
System, written at an earlier date, or the Letter Against Werner, which is-oon- 
esraed with ., the variation in the precession of the eqwfnwces, because these 
works are themselves atmeaodsxy importance and are already available in 

\ i ) i J- M * K t > i 
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* technical knowledge of astronomy and is, so to speak, bniitwMy > kp«dUlk'fl( 
obsemtibn* tod bbmpniatiaas^whiletite.^^ as written tfomeeduckted 

amriteur as well ae for the ptatittanara, comprehends a fuller and know expBcit 
account Of theeiemaete of Kepleriaa astronomy and a less wrapped up in the 
interplay of observation and 'computation! I have omitted Books p-ttvfeeMnieb 
they deal merely with spheri oaf astronomy (that is to say, the pHsoesmma sris- 
ingfrom the daily notation) and add nothing *to Ptolemy aad OopeWdotti^I 
harb omitted Books vmti principally for reasons of spade and timte. They can, 
without too great 1osb> be omitted, because they are subordinate to Bookb tv 
and v, as being concerned with the application of the general hypotheses and 
calculus es t a bl is h ed in Books rv and v to the specific details of the planetary 
movements. I have alto included Book v of the Harmonies beCuase it is the work 
which Kepler himself set most storeby, because' it is' a model 6f elegance and 
dramatis suspense in scientific exposition, because it con tains the original pres- 
entation of Kepler’s “third law,” because its discussion of the “music of the 
spheres” forms a needed supplement to, and explication of, parts of Book rv of 
the Epitomes, because it shows most clearly the role that Kepler conceived tech- 
nical astronomy to play in a complete science of nature* because it shows very 
clearly the method followed by Kepler as a practising astronomer, and because 
it presents a system of mathematical measurement which is self-contained, 
speculative, and nan-practical. I have been able to omit Books x-iv of the 
Harmonices mundi with a relatively clear conscience, because they are not con- 
cerned directly with astronomy. 


What has been pent method of translating t 
There are two methods of translating which I have employed according to 
the topic of the discourse in the originals. One, 1 hi the case of expository passages 
which do not inVbftre numerical computation to any great extdtit, I have used a 
straight prose and have not been concerned if I stayed very close to the syntax 
of the original. For while the job of a translator is not to reconstruct in one 
language the word-patterns of another but to put across into the new 
the ideas expressed in the old, still only a presupaptubus translator woplrf sup- 
pose that he can recover all the interrelations among ideas which are as it fyere 
co-eignified by the specific syntax of the original statements: therefore a certain 
strict awkwardness of English syntax may serve to roughen top smooth a flow 
of words and' thus to remind thehuWyin'g ribader that'there ate relations d ideas 
that elegance must gloss over. On the other hand, in ’ ^ ~ L 
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tsm-foBm toaigmfytoat to* page-number re£e» totoe original ediSon-and 
©otto toe translation. . : 

( /■In ^onolueion, I should like to express my gratitudeto Mr. Elliott Carter, 
who patiently read through my manuscript translation of Book r ot The&m* 
monies of the World, suggested improvements in the musical terminology, and 
liberally placed at my disposal a set of notes on Kepler’s musical system, which 
are incorporated in the present text; but needle* to say, all the failings of the 
present translation are my own. I should also like to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Dr. B< Cateeby Taliaferro, to Dr. George Comenets, to Dr. Jacob Klein, 
and especially to Ms. Peter H. Jackson for criticisms and suggestions as to tin 
revision of toe earlier drafts of these translations, and also for various kinds of 
lab our in the preparation of theee earlier drafts, which were published in mimeo- 
graphed form at St. John’s College, Annapolis, in 1038-9, to Mrs. Edward IF. 
Lathrop, Mr. Hirsh Nadel, Mr. Lee M. Mace, and to Mr. Harvey Dubinsay. 

C. G. Walus\ 


Symbols and Abbreviations 

The, translator here Appends a list of examples of symbols and abbreviations 
which have born used in these works: 


b for Saturn 
% for Jupiter 
<? for Mars 

T for Ram (Aries) 

V* for Bull (Taurus) 

X for Twins (Gemini) 
© far Crab (Cancer) 

Q for Lion (Leo) 

Tflp for Virgin (Virgo) , 


O for Earth 
9 for Venus 
6 for Mercury 

= for Balance (Libra) 

III for Scorpion (Scorpio) 

/ for Archer (Sagittarius) 
-6 for Goat (Capricomus) 
m for Waterboy (Aquarius) 
X for Fishes (Pisces) 


AB for square on AB , • 

jrect. AB, CD for rectangle AS, CD, 
fid- for triangle „ : 

sect, for sector 

AB ;CD Bf: OS for 4 # has to CDagreaterratio than EF to OB 
pch.2 ABjor one half toedt 





AB gr. circ. sj)h. jfor arc AB on the great circle of toe sphere 
AS : CD-AB : BC comp. BC : CD for toe ratio of AB to CD is equal to the 
ratio of AB to BC compounded with the ratio id £Cto CD- 
W±Cti'0'A%W«ymbCD 

' % J j n « «■ niniHin I r ,1 

feCDfor AB is n<k bt> iA , sj a 

i/jLB- 6 ° 4 &jor additkai^mbteaetion AB.is equal, to’fpt, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Nicolaus Copernicus, 14734543 


Copernicus was bom February 10, 1473, at the medical school at Padua. When be returned 
Torn, Poland, the youngest of the four chit- to Poland the following year, he was not only a 
dren of a prosperous merchant. Upon the humanist learned in Greek, mathematics, sad 
father’s death in 1484, the children were a* astronomy, but also a jurist and a physician, 
dopted by their maternal uncle, Lucas Watzel- Copernicus did not actively assume his du- 

rode, a priest of some scholarly attainments ties as a canon until six yean after his de» 
who became Bishop of Ermland in 1489; it was parture from Italy. Until 1512 be resided at 
decided that Nicolaus should betrained for the the episcopal palace of Heilsberg as physician 
church. to his uncle, the bishop. Upon the deathof hk 

At the University of Craoow, which he en- unde in that year he took up residence as h 
tered in 1491, Copernicus first became serious- canon of the rich cathedral of Frauenburg on 
ly interested in mathematics. He studied par- the Baltic. Although he never took holy orders, 
ticularly with Albert Brudzewski, the author and only those vows necessary for his offioe as 
of a commentary on Peurbach’s text-book of a canon, he was the official representative of 
Ptolemaic astronomy, and the leader of the the cathedral chapter in the many disputes in 
humanist faction at the university. From him which it was involved. After the war between 
Copernicus not only learned mathematics and Poland and the Teutonic Knights from 1519 to 
astronomy, but also acquired an attraction for 1521, he planned and aided the reconstruction 
the new humanistic studies. He left Cracow in of Ermland. He served as commissary for the 
1494, without taking his examinations for a diocese of Ermland, and his medical skill was 
degree. always at the service of the poor and frequent* 

After it had become apparent that his uncle ly in demand by the rich. In 1522 he presented 
would provide him with a sinecure, Copernicus a scheme for the reform of the currency before 
went to Italy. He remained there from 1496 to the Diet of Graudens. He never became per- 
1506 perfecting his education in many different sonally involved in the conflicts of tire Refor- 
fields. He first attended the University of mation. 

Bologna, where he followed the course in canon While engaged in many practical duties, 
law as a preparation for administrative work Copernicus continued his intellectual pursuits, 
in the church. But mathematics and astron- His first work, published in 1509, was a Latin 
omy continued to be his particular interest, translation of the fictitious correspondence of 
and he became closely associated with Dome- famous men written by Theophylact Simocat- 
nico Maria de Novara, a Platonist who had ta, a seventh-century Byzantine historian. The 
detected the diminution in the obliquity of the jntroductory poem written by a college friend 
ecliptic and the variation in latitude. Although provided the first public praise of Copernicus 
he obtained his appointment as canon of the as an astronomer, who "explores the rapid 
cathedral of Frauenburg in 1497, he immedi- course of the moon and the changing move- 
ately obtained a leave of absence to continue ments of the fraternal star and the whole fir- 
his studies. In the jubilee year of 1600 he mament with the planets.” Coperaicus him- 
visited Rome and lectured on mathematics, self said that it was in 1506, immediately alter. 
The following year he returned to Ermland his return from Italy, that he began to develop 
and obtained an extension of his leave of ab- his astronomical system and to write it dews, 
sence so that he might study medicine at The astronomical observations, which he had 
Padua. Except for the interval in 1503 when he begun in Italy, wereoontimiedin Poland, par* 
completed’ his doctorate in canon law at Fer- ticularly at Frauenburg, where he estabbssfesS 
rara, Copernicus' studied from 1501 to 1506 in an observatory, By 1514 his reputation a* art , 
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astrtmemtfled to life being invited by the Cardinal Schanberg enteeaiedthe author to 
Iateran Council to give his opinion on the pro- make public his full thought upon ths subject, 
posed reform o( the calendar. He declined on In the spring of 1539 Copernicus was visited by 
the ground that the movements of the sun and Joachim Rheticus, a protegt of Melanohthon 
the swob had not yet been detttminedirtth 'Mod /at 1 , the , age of twenty-five professor of 
guffickatt accuracy. Although continually mak- mathematics at the , University of Wittenberg, 
jug observations and elaborating bis 6wn doC- ' Tlbeticus stayed for some time, studied the do- 
trine, Copernicus showed great reluctance to tails of Copernicus’ planetary system, and in 
publish the result of his work. His Letter 1540 composed and published, with Coper- 
Apunst Wernsr, which appeared in 1534, fried nicus’ approvals general account of it entitled 
to4emolish the old explanation of the alleged NmaHo Prim. At length Copernicus was pre- 
caution in the precession of the equinoxes vailed upon by his friendsto allow Rheticus to 
but revealed nothing, of his new theory. publish the DivtAol/utionibw ailram coetemm. 
... It was not until 1530 that Copernicus pro- Copernicus lived only long eswiigh to witness 
tided in the Cmmentariolve a preliminary out- its appearance. Towards the closeof 1542\he 
Ike of his beKocentric theory. It immediately was seised with apoplexy and paralysis; bn 
attracted great attention. At Rome,. Johann May24, 1543, an advance copy of his work whs 
Albrecht Widmaimtadt hatered upon the new presented to him, and on the same day he dkil. 
doctrine ; Pop* Clement VII gave bis approval ; He waaburied in the Frauenburg Cathedral 
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many—nevertheless it does not think them up in order to persuade anyone of 
their truth but only in order that they may provide a correct basis for calcula- 
tion. But since for one and the same movement varying hypotheses are pro- 
posed from time to time, as eccentricity or epicycle for the movement of the sun, 
the astronomer much prefers to take the one which is easiest to [it*] grasp. May- 
be the philosopher demands probability instead; but neither of them will grasp 
anything certain or hand it on, unless it has been divinely revealed to him. 
Therefore let us permit these new hypotheses to make a public appearance 
among old ones which are themselves no more probable, especially since they 
are wonderful and easy and bring with them a vast storehouse of learned 

observations. And as far as hypotheses go, let np one expect anything in 

the way of certainty from astronomy, since astronomy can offer us nothing 
oertain, lest, if anyone take as true that which has been constructed for an- 
other use, he go away from this discipline a bigger fool than when he came 
to it. Farewell. , \ 

\ t 

Preface and Dedication to Pope Paul in \ 


[ii b ] I can reckon easily enough, Most Holy Father, that as soon as certain 
people learn that in these books of mine which I have written about the revo- 
lutions of the spheres of toe world I attribute certain motions to toe terrestrial 
globe, they will immediately shout to have me and my opinion hooted off the 
stage. For my own works do not please me so much that I do not weigh what 
judgments others will pronounce concerning them. And although I realize that 
toe conceptions of a philosopher are placed beyond the judgment of the crowd, 
because it is his loving duty to seek the truth in all things, in so far as God has 
granted that to human reason; nevertheless I think we should avoid opinions 
utterly foreign to rightness. And when I considered how absugl this “lecture’' 
would be held by those who know that toe opinion that the Earth rests immov- 
able in the middle of the heavens as if their centre had been confirmed by the 
judgments of many ages— if I were to assert to the contrary that the Earth 
moves; for a long time 1 was in great difficulty as to whether I should bring to 
light my commentaries written to demonstrate toe Earth’s movement, or 
whether it would not be better to follow the example of the Pythagoreans and 
oertain others who used to hand down the mysteries of their philosophy not in 
writing but by word of mouth and only to their relatives and friends — witness 
the letter of Lysis to Hipparchus. They however seem to me to have done that 
not, as some judge, out of a jealous unwillingness to communicate their doc- 
trines but in order that things of very great beauty which have been investi- 
gated by the loving care of great men should not be scorned by those who find 
it a bother to expend any great energy on letters— except on toe money-making 


variety — or who are, provoked by the exhortations and examples of others to 
tbb liberal study of philosophy but on account of their natural [tit*] stupidity 
hjOlcl the position among philosophers that drones hold among bees. Therefore, 
when 1 weighed these things in my mind, the scorn which I had to fear on 
account of toe newness and absurdity of my opinion almost drove me toaban- 


^tojy.ttfends matte , jae change my course, in spite df^ long-continued 
hesitation J|il evenresjstauce. first among them was Nicholas Schcmberg, 
ChudksUis^Mpua, a maw distinguished in all branches of learning ;n«ttohb» 
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wasmy devoted friend TiedemanGieee, Bishopof (Mm, a manfiliedwiththe 
greatest seal fcrthedivine and liberal arts: for be in particular urged ms 
frequently and even Bpurred me on by added reproaches into publishing this 
book and letting come to light a work which I had kept hidden among . my 
tilings for not merely nine years, but for almost four times nine yean. Not a 
few other teamed and distinguished men demanded the same thing of may 
urging me to refuse no longei^-on account of the fear which I felt— to contri- 
bute my work to the common utility.of those who are really interested inmstho- 
matics: they said that the absurder my teaching about the movement of 'the 
Earth now seems to very many persons, the more wonder and thanksgiving 
will it be the object of, when after the publication of my commentaries those 
same persons see the fog of absurdity dissipated by my luminous demonstra- 
tions. Accordingly I was led by such persuasion and by that hope finally to 
permit my Mends to undertake the publication of a work which they had long 
sought from me. 

But perhaps Your Holiness will not be so much surprised at my giving the 
results of my nocturnal study to the light — after having taken such care in work- 
ing them out that I did not hesitate to put in writing my conceptions as to the 
movement of the Earth— as you will be eager to hear from me what came into 
my mind that in opposition to the general opinion of mathematicians and almost 
in opposition to common sense I should dare to imagine some movement of 
the Earth. And so I am unwilling to hide from Your Holiness that nothing 
except my knowledge that mathematicians have not agreed with one another 
in their researches moved me to think out a different scheme of drawing up 
the movements of the spheres of the world. For in the first place mathematicians 
are so uncertain about the movements of the sun and moon that they can 
neither demonstrate nor observe the unchanging magnitude of the [wi b ] revolv- 
ing year. Then in setting up the solar and lunar movements and those of the 
other five wandering stars, they do not employ the same principles, assump- 
tions, or demonstrations for the revolutions and apparent movements. For some 
make use of homocentric circles only, others of eccentric circles and epicycles, 
by means of which however they dp not fully attain what they seek. For al- 
though those who have put their trust in homocentric circles have shown that 
various different movements can be composed of such circles, nevertheless 
they have not been able to establish anything for certain that would fulfy 
correspond to the phenomena. But even if those who have thought up eccen- 
trie- circles seem to have been able for the most part to compute the apparent 
movements numerically by those means, they have in the meanwhile admitted 
a great deal which seems to contradict the first principles of regularity of mom- 
ment. Moreover, they have not been able to discover or to infer the ehiefppitft 
of all, t.e., the form of the worid and the certain commensurably of its parti 
But they are hi exactly the same fix as someone taking frbm (hfferent,y.i>^ 
hands, feet, head, and the other limbs— shaped very beautifully hut not wiffi 
reference to one body and without correspondence to ohq another— ao that 
Bueh parts made up a monster rather than a man.' And so, in the process of 
demonstration which they call “method,” they are found eathprto have omrtted 
something necessary or to have admitted something foreign which by ho' me ans 
pertains to the matter; tend they would by no means hato been in this fix, if 
they had followed sure principles. For if the hypetheses thiey aesumed werenot 
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fakij everything whichfollowed frem the hypotheses would halvebeen verified 
without fail ; and though what I am saying may be obscure right *dw, nevertho- 
lash it will become clearer in the proper place. 

Accordingly, when I had meditated Upon this lack of certitude In the tra- 
ditional mathematics concerning the composition of movements of the spheres 
of the world, I began to be annoyed that the philosophers, who in other respects 
had made a very careful scrutiny of the least details at the world, had dis- 
covered no sure scheme for the movements of the machinery of tire world, 
which has been built for us by the Best and Most Orderly Workman of all. 
Wherefore I took the trouble to reread all the bodes by philosophers which l 
oeuM get hold of, to see if any of them even supposed that the movementsl of 
the spheres of the world [tv*] were different from those hud down by those who 
taught mathematics in the schools. And as a matter of fact, I found firstun 
Cicero that Nicetas thought that the Earth moved. And afterwards I found 
in Plutarch that there were some others of the same opinion: I shall copy out 
hib words here, so that they may be known to all: A 

Some think that the Earth is at rest; but Philolaus the Pythagorean says that it 
moves around the fire with an obliquely circular motion, like the sun and moon. Herak- 
letdes of Pontus and Ekpbantus the Pythagorean do not give the Earth any movement 
of locomotion, but rather a limited movement of rising and setting around its centre, 
like a wheel* 


Therefore I also, having found occasion, began to meditate upon the mobility 
of the Earth. And although the opinion seemed absurd, nevertheless because 1 
knew that others before me had been granted the liberty of constructing what* 
ever circles they pleased in order to demonstrate astral pheonmena, I thought 
that I too would be readily permitted to test whether or not, by the laying 
down that the Earth had some movement, demonstrations less shaky than those 
of my predecessors could be found for the revolutions of the celestial spheres. 

And so, having laid down the movements which l attribute to the Earth 
farther on in the work, I finally discovered by the help of long and numerous 
observations that if the movements of the other wandering stars arc correlated 
with the circular movement of the Earth, and if the movements are computed 
p accordance with the revolution of each planet, not only do all their phe- 
nomena follow from that but also this correlation binds together so closely the 
order and magnitudes of all the planets and of their spheres or orbital circles 
and tine heavens themselves that nothing can be shifted around in any part 
Ojf them without disrupting the remaining parte and the universe as a whole. 

Accordingly,, in composing my work 1 adopted the following order} in the 
first bode 1 describe all the locations of the spheres or orbital circles together 
vpith the movements which 1 attribute to the earth, so that this bod; contains 
aa it were the general set-up of the universe- But afterwards in the remaining 
books I correlate all the pavements of the other planets and their spheres or 
fflbita) circles with the mobility of the Earth, so that it can be gathered frpm 
pat how far the^ apparent movements of the remaining planed; and their 
orbital circles can be saved by being correlated with the movement; at the 
f Wtkr And I have ao doubt that talented an d Je&med in a theinatioifti i a will 

m with me, if— as pbdoeophy (&*>] demands in the first placo-rthfly an 
f £a gtafi not suoerfknal but orafound th/midiA and efioft to?wh&t Iteiiu 

kttBO ph * * 1 ’ 1 pMb tep hm m, rauTfc ! 
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forward In this work m demonstrating these things And jtt order that the 
unlearned as well as the teamed might see that I was not seeking to dee from 
the judgment of any man, I preferred to dedicate these results of my nocturnal 
study to Your Holiness rather && t£ anyone else; because, even in this remote 
comer of the earth where I live, you are held to be most eminent both in the 
dignity of your order and in your love of tetters and even of mathematics; 
hence, by the authority of your judgment you can easily provide a guard against 
the bites of slanderers, despite the proverb that there is no medicine for the 
hiteof a, sycophant. , 

; , Butiif perehance there are certain “idle talkers” who take it upra tbemseteis 
to pronounce judgment, although wholly ignorant of- mathematics,. and ifihy 
shamelessly distorting the sense of some passage in Holy Writ to suit their pur* 
pose, they dare to reprehend and to attack my work; they worry me aO little 
that! shall even scorn their judgments as foolhardy. For itisnot unknown that 
Lactaatiua, otherwise a distinguished writer bat hardly amathematkaan, speaks 
in an utterly childish fashion concerning the shape of the Earth, when he laughs 
at, those who have affirmed that the Earth has the form of a globe, And so the 
studious need not be apprised if people like that laugh at ps. Mathematics is 
written for mathematicians; and among them, if I am not mistaken, mylabauiss 
will be seen to contribute something to the ecclesiastical commonwealth, tbs 
principate of which Your Holiness now holds. For not many years ago under 
Leo X when the Lateran Council was considering the question ©freformingthe 
Ecclesiastical Calendar, no decision was reached, for the sole reason that the 
magnitude of the year and the months and the movements of the sun and moon 
had not yet been measured with sufficient accuracy. From that time on I gave 
attention to making more exact observations of these things and was encouraged 
to do so by that most distinguished man, Paul, Bishop of Fossombrone, who had 
been present at those deliberations. But what have I accomplished in this matter 
I leave to the judgment of Your Holiness in particular and to that of all other 
teamed mathematicians, And so as not to appear to Your Holiness tomake mote 
promises concerning the utility of tins bock; than I can fulfilh lnow passon to 
the body of the work. > , . 



BOOK ONE 1 


Among the many and varied literary and artistic studies upon which the natural 
talents of man are nourished, I think that those above all should be embraced 
and pursued with the most loving care which have,.to do with things that are 
very beautiful and very worthy of knowledge. Such studies are those which qeal 
with the godlike circular movements of the world and the course of the st 
then magnitudes, distances, risings and settings, and the causes of the other Ap- 
pearances in the heavens; and which finally explicate the whole form. For what 
could be more beautiful than the heavens which contain all beautiful things? 
Their very names make this clear: Caelum (heavens) by naming that which : 
beautifully carved; and Mundus (world), purity and elegance. Many philoso- 
phers have called the world a visible god on account of its extraordinary excel- 
lence. So if the worth of the arts were measured by the matter with which they 
deal, this art— which some call astronomy, others astrology, and many of the 
ancients the consummation of mathematics— would be by far the most out- 
standing. This art which is as it were the head of all the liberal arts and the one 
most worthy of a free man leans upon nearly all the other branches of mathe- 
matics. Arithmetic, geometry, optics, geodesy, mechanics, and whatever others, 
til offer themselves in its service. And since a property of all good arts is to draw 
the mind of man away from the vices and direct it to better things, these arts 
can do that more plentifully, over and above the unbelievable pleasure of mind 
(which they furnish]. For who, after applying himself to thicks which he sees 
established in the best order and directed by divine ruling, would not through 
diligent contemplation of them and through a certain habituation be awakened 
to that which is best and would not wonder at the Artificer of all things, in 
Whom ib all happiness and every good? For the divine Psalmist surely did not 
say gratuitously that he took pleasure in the workings of God and rejoiced in the 
works of His hands, unless by means of these things as by some sort of vehicle 
we are transported to the contemplation of the highest Good. 

Now as regards the utility and ornament which they confer upon a common- 
wealth— to pass over the innumerable advantages they give to private citizens 
—Plato makes an extremely good point, for in the seventh book of the Laws he 
says that this study should be pursued in especial, that through it the orderly 
arrangement of days into months and years and the determination of the times 
for solemnities and sacrifices should keep the state alive and watchful; and he 
says that if anyone denies that this study is necessary for a man who is going 
to take up any of the highest branches of learning, then such a person is think- 
ing, foolishly ; and he thinks that it is impossible for anyone to become godlike 
or be called so who has no necessary knowledge of the sun, moon, and the other 


however, this more divine than human science, which inquires into the high* 

*Ths4hne introductory paragraphs are found in the Thom centenary and Warsaw editions. 
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est things, isnot lacking in diflSottlties. And in particular we aeeihat as regards 
its principles and assumptions, which the Greeks call “hypotheses,” many of 
those who undertook to deal with them were not in accord and hence did not 
employ the same methods of calculation. In addition, the courses of the planets 
and the revolution of the stars cannot be determined by exact calculations and 
reduced to perfect knowledge unless, through the passage of time and with the 
help of many prior observations, they can, so to speak, be handed down to pos- 
terity. For even if Claud Ptolemy of Alexandria, who stands far in front of all 
the others on account of his wonderful care and industry, with the help ofmore 
than forty years of observations brought this art to such a high point tint there 
seemed to be nothing left which he had not touched upon; nevertheless we see 
that very many things are not in accord with the movements which should fd- 
low from his doctrine but rather with movements which were discovered later 
and were unknown to him. Whence even Plutarch in speaking of the revolving 
solar year says, “So far the movement of the stars has overcome the ingenuity of 
the mathematicians.” Now to take the year itself as my example, I believe it is 
well known how many different opinions there are about it, so that many people 
have given up hope of making an exact determination of it. Similarly, in the case 
of the other planets I shall try— with the help of God, without Whom weean do 
nothing — to make a more detailed inquiry concerning them, since the greater 
the interval of time between us and the founders of this art — whose discoveries 
we can compare with the new ones made by us — the more means we have of 
supporting our own theory. Furthermore, I confess that I shall expound many 
things differently from my predecessors — although with their aid, for it was they 
who first opened the road of inquiry into these things. 

1. The World is Spherical 

[1»] In the beginning we should remark that the world is globe-shaped; wheth- 
er because this figure is the most perfect of all, as it is an integral whole and 
needs no joints; or because this figure is the one having the greatest volume and 
thus is especially suitable for that which is going to comprehend and conserve 
all things; or even because the separate parts of the world i.e., the sun, moon; 
and stars are viewed under such a form; or because everything in the world 
tends to be delimited by this form, as is apparent in the case of drops of water 
and other liquid bodies, when they become delimited of themselves. And so bo 
one would hesitate to say that this form belongs to the heavenly bodies. 

2. The Earth is Spherical Too 

Use Earth is globe-shaped too, since on every side it rests upon its eentafe 
But it is not perceived straightway to be a perfect sphere, on account of the 
great height of its mountains and the lowness of its valleys, though they modify 
its universal roundnees to only a very small extent. ; 

That is made dear in this way, For when people journey narthwardfrom 
anywhere, the northern vertex of the axis of daily revolution gradually moves 
overhead, and the other moves downward to the same extent; and many stars 
situated to the north are seen not to ret, and many to the southare seenaotto 
rise any. more. So Italy doesnot see Canopus, which is riiWc to Egypt. And 
Italy sees the last star of Ruvius, which ft not visible tothft region situated in 
t-more frigid none. Conversely, for people who travel southward, the aetoond 
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group of stars becomes lumber in thfeekyjwhilethose become lower winds tar 
tus am high up. .;.■■;•■:■• *.•■<;:. »■.*• • "s ■ 'i 

-. Moreover, theincHnatioos of the poles have everywhere the seme ratiowith 
{druses at equal distances from the poles of the Earth and that happens in 
So other figure exoept the spherical. > Whence it is mariifesttiHit the Earth it- 
self is contained between the vertices and is therefore a globe, 

.Add tothk the fact that the inhabitants of the East do not perceive the eve- 
ning eclipses, of the sun and moon; nor the inhabitants of the West; the morning 
eclipses ;whileof those who live in the middle region — some see them earlier mid 
some later. ■ ■ . . 1 1 

Furthermore; voyagers, perceive that the waters, too are fixed within thiB ] 
ure;: for example, .when land ia not visible from the deck of a ship, it may! be 
seen 1 from the top of the meet, and conversely, if something shining is attacs 
to. the top of the mast, it appears to those remaining on the shore toOome do^ 
gradually; as the ship moves from the land, until finallyit becomes hidden,'; 
if setting. ■ . 

Moreover, it is admitted that water, which by its nature flows, always aeeki 
lower places— the same way as earth— and does not climb up the shore any far- 
ther than the convexity of the shore allows. That is why the land is so much 
higher where it rises up from the ocean. 

3.. How Land and Water Make Up a Single Globe . 

. And so the ocean encircling the land pours forth its waters everywhere and 
fills up the deeper hollows with them. Accordingly it was necessary for them 
to be less water than land, so as not to have the whole earth soaked with water— 
since both of them tend toward the same centre on account of their weight- 
end so as to leave some portions of land— such as the islands discernible here 
and there— for th© preservation of living creatures. For what is the continent 
itself and the orbit terrarium except ah island which is larger thah the rest? We 
Should not listen to certain Peripatetics who maintain that there Is ten times 
more water than land and Who arrive at that conclusion because in the trans- 
mutation of the elements the liquefaction of one part of earth results in ten parts 
df water. And they, say that land has emerged for a certain distance because, 
laving hollow spaces inside, it does not balance everywhere with respect to 
weight and so theoentre of gravity is different from the centre of magnitude. 
But they fallinto error through ignorance of geometry; for they do not know 
that there cannot be seven times more water than hind and some part of the 
land still remain dry, hhless the land abandon its centre. of gravity and give 
plaoeto the waters os being heavier; For spheres are to 00® another as the 
cubes of their diameters. If therefore there were seven parts ‘of water arid OhO 
pud of land; {frjtkediameter of theland could notbegrtafer (ban the radius 
of the $obe of the waters. SO it is oven less possible that the* watershouki be 
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Yery f*n< Now it Is well known that there is not quite the dnta&oe oftwo miles 
—at practically the centre of the orbit terramm — betweenthe Egyptian and the 
Bed Sea. And cm the contrary, Ptolemy in his (tomography extends inhabitable 
lands as far as the median circle, and he leaves that part of the Earth as un- 
known, where the modems have added Cathay and other vast regionsasfar as 
60° longitude* so that inhabited land extends in longitude farther than the rest 
of the ocean does. And if you add to these the islands discovered in our time 
under the princes of Spain And Portugal and especially America-named after 
the ship's captain who discovered her— which they consider a second orW* ter- 
rarurn on account of her so far unmeasured magnitude — besides many other is- 
lands heretofore unknown, we would not be greatly surprised if therewere anti- 
phodes or antichthones. For reasons of geometry compel us to belive that 
America is situated diametrically opposite to the India of the Ganges. 

And from all that I think it is manifest that the land and the water rest 
upon one centre of gravity; that this is the same as the centre of magnitude of 
the land, since land is the heavier; that parts of land which areas it were yawn- 
ing are filled with water; and that accordingly there is little water in comparison 
with the land, even if more of the surface appears to be covered by water. 

Now it is necessary that the land and the surrounding waters have the figure 
which the shadow of the Earth casts, for it eclipses the moon by projecting a 
perfect circle upon it. Therefore the Earth is not a plane, as Empedocles and 
Anaximenes opined; or a tympanoid, as Leucippus; or a scaphoid, as Hera- 
cleitus; or hollowed out in any other way, as Democritus; or again a cylinder, as 
Anaximander; and it is not infinite in its lower part, with the density increasing 
rootwards, as Xenophanes thought; but it is perfectly round, as the philosophers 
perceived. 


4. The Movement of the Celestial Bodies Is Regular, Circular, . 
and Everlasting— Or Else Compounded of Circular Movements 

[2 b ] After this we will recall that the movement of the celestial bodies is cir- 
cular. For the motion of a sphere is to turn in a circle; by this very act expressing 
its form, in the most simple body, where beginning and end cannot be discovered 
or distinguished from one another, while it moves through the same parts in it- 
self. • '■ 

But there are many movements on account of the multitude of spheres or 
orbital circles 1 . The most obvious of all is the daily revolution— which the 
Greeks call wxdfoMpov; i.e., having the temporal span of a day and anight. By 
manna of this movement the whole world — with the exception of the Earth— is 
supposed to be borne from east to west. This movement is taken as the common 
measure of all movements, since we measure even time itself principally by the 
number of days. . /c u 

Next, we see other as it were antagonistic revolutions; i.e., from west to east* 
cm the put of the sun, moon, and the wandering stars. In thiB way the sun gives 
us the year, the moon the months— the most common periods of time; and each 
of the otherfive planets follows its Own cycle. Nevertheless these movements are 

, ‘The "orbital circle” (mbit) is the gleet circle whereon theplanetjhoves in its sphere 
(i tphdmt Copernicus tuns the word mbit which designated a circle primarily rathet 'than a 
8pbertbee«B*<whlte the sphere may be necessary tor the mecfaanfcal explanation ofthemove* 
Pent, odfr-the ejndsifr.Bioes wiy tor the m a thwa atioaL V, 
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mtmifoldly differehttfrem the first movement. FMtjbt that they 4d4otl«Mbhr« 
around the some poles as the fimt; movement btttffoUOw the pbBqae eeliiltic* 

moon are caught moving at times more slowly and at times morequickly. 'And 
ire perceive the five wandering stars soiriefcimes even to retrograde and to' m&i 
to a stop between these two Movements; And though the son always procfeedB 
straight ahead along its routes they wander in various ways, straying sometimes 
towards the south, and at other times towardtthe north— whence they -tee 
called “planets.” Add to this the fact that sometimes they are nearer the Earth 
— and are then said to be at their perigee — and at other times are farther away- 1 - 
and are said to be at their apogee. •*' 

We must however confess that these movements are circular or are co 
of many circular movements) in that they maintain these irregularities in 
oordance with a constant law and With fixedperiodio returns: and that could n^t 
take place, if they were not circular. For it is only the circle which can brie 
back what is past and over with; and in this way, for example, the sun by 
movement composed of circular movements brings back to us the inequality of 
days and nights and the four seasons of the year. [3 a ] Many movements are rec- 
ognised in that movement, since it is impossible that a simple heavenly body 
should be moved irregularly by a single sphere. For that would have to take 
place either on account of the inconstancy of the motor virtue — whether by 
reason of an extrinsic cause or its intrinsic nature — or on account of the in- 
equality between it and the moved body. But since the mind shudders at either 
of these suppositions, and since it is quite unfitting to suppose that such a state 
of affairs exists among things which are established in the best system, it is 
agreed that their regular movements appear to us as irregular, whether on ac- 
count of their circles haying different poles or even because the earth is not at 
the centre of the circles in which they revolve. And so for us watching from the 
Earth, it happens that the transits of the'plihets, on account of being at Unequal 
distances from the Earth, appear greater when they are hearer than when they 
are farther away, as has been shown in optics: thus in the case of equal arcs of lan 
orbital circle which are seen at different distances there will appear: to be un- 
equal movements in equal times. For this reason 1 think it necessary above all 
that we should note carefully what the relation of the Earth to the heavens is, 
80 as noh— when we wish , in Scrutinise the highest things— tobe ignorant) of 
tt&Bswhich are nearest to us, and so as not— by the same error— to attribute to 
the celestial bodies what belongs to the Earth. 

5. Hayb a ^n««H^.AlpysaisOT‘t Amoflw 

.Nowthatithasbeenshown that theEarthtoo haatheformefa globes I 
think we must see whether or not a movement follows upon its form anfi what 
the place , the Earth is in the universe. For without doing that it will not be 
jtt&lble tognd a sum reason for the movements appearing: in the- heavens; Ah 
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meat of both. Far do movement isperceptible relatively to things moved equally 
in the sah^direCtions— I mean relatively to the thing seen and the spectator. 
Now it is from the Earth that the celestial circuit is beheld and presented to our 
sight. Therefore; if some' movement shOuMbelOhg to the Earth |8 1 ’J rtWillap- 
pekr, inCthe parta ^th Q-ufilverSe which areoptode, as the simemoVement but 

the dad^VetOlution in espeOial is such ^movement 1 For the ddly revolution 
a^are tb carry the Whole universe along, 'With the exception of the Eirthand 
the things axth^Ed 'itV'jfhaid -i#>ydvi admit that? the heaveUs possess none cl this 
movement but that the Earth turns from west to east, you will find^ifyoa 
make a serious examination— -that as regards the apparent rising and settiUgO# 
the Sun,mOon, and stars the case isso.Andsince it is the heavenSwhieh con- 
tain and embrace all thihgs as the place Common to the Universe, it wfll ndt be 
clear at once w{ry movement Should not be assigned to the Contained rather 
than to the container, to the thing placed rather than to the thing providing the 
place* 1 ’ ’ * , ■) ■ 

i As apa&t'terof fact, the Pythagoreans HeraUeidesand Ekphantus were of this 
opinion and so was Hicetas the Syracusan in Cicero; they made the Earth to 
revolve at the centre of the' World. For they believed that the stars set by 
reason of the interposition of the Earth and, that with cessation of that they rose 
again. Now upon this assumption there follow other things, and a no smaller 
problem concerning the place’ of the Earth, though it is taken for grantedand 
belieVed by nearly all that the Earth is the centre of the World. For if anyone 
denies that the Earth occupies the midpoint or centre of the world yet does not 
admit that the distance {between the two] is great enough to be compared with 
{the' distance to] the sphere of the fixed stars but is considerable and quite ap- 
parent in relation to the orbital circles of the sun and the planets; and if for 
thatreasonhe thought that their movements appeared irregular because they 
are organised around a different mitre from the centre of the ESrth, he might 


appears irregular. For die fact that the wandering stars axe seen tO be some- 


the centre of the Earth4 notthe centreof then circles. Itfis not yet dear wheth- 
er the ESrth draws near to them and moves away or they draw near to ths 
Earth and move away 



latch die Pythagorean— no ordinary mathem&tibian, whom Plato’s biographer 
say Plato went to ! Italy for the sake'of see&g^iS supposed to have hJd wiit 
theiSardi moved in a circle and Wandered in'sbme Other movements SadViiS 

tmedfthejdanets. ' ■ ,r,i!V ' ■■ •'* ! ft/r ; ’•* 

•• M^I^«MVe,l?6lievea r d»t't% oouldshow by geometi^wasoMnk 
thatftfce liith id rd the middleoftfe Wurid] that it has die presort 
a pdhtlh relation 1 to tift immeiiMty 'Of ' die hefeVens, : deeii ; ■« fi ttmeentral'i 
A, abdfOrtHis' reasonis jhup^W befeausse, when theUliivmmmoVee,'- 

ce&tre {4*]' remains unmoved and’ dm duUgs which ire ckieeSt tothe centres 

•'•••• s *“ • • . wufv j 
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,’ r . Magnitude of the Earth 'V,' ‘ 

It can be understood, that this great mass which is the Earth is not compar- 
able with the magnitude of the heavens, from the fact that the boundary .circles 

fpr that is the translation of the Greek iplferres — cjit the whole . celestial 
sphere into two halves;for that could not take place if the magnitude of the 
Earth in compariaonwith the heavens, or its distance from the centre of,, the 
world, were considerable. For the circle bisecting a sphere goes through the 
ceptre of the . sphere, and is the greatest circle which it is possible to circum- 
scribe. 

Now let the horizon be the circle ABCD, and let the Earth, where our 
of view, is, be E, the centre of the horizon by which the 
visible stars are separated, from those which are not 
visible-iNow with a dioptra or horoscope or level placed at 
E, the beginning of Cancer is seen to rise at point C; and 
at the same moment the beginning of Capricomappearsto 
set at A. Therefore, since AEC is in a straight line with 
the dioptra, it is clew that this line is a diameter of the 
ecliptic, because the six signs bound a semicircle, whose 
centre E is the same as that of the horizon. But when a 
revolution has taken place and the beginning of Capri- 
corn arises at B, then the setting of Cancer will be visible at D, and BED will 
be a straight line and a diameter of the ecliptic. But it has already been seen 
that the line AEC is a diameter of the same circle; therefore, at their common 
section, point E will be their centre. So in this way the horizon always bisects 
the ecliptic, whieh is a great circle of the sphere. But on a sphere, if a circle 
bisects one pf the great circles, then the circle bisecting is a great circle. There- 
fore the horizon is a great circle; and its centre is the same as that of the ecliptic, 
as , far as appearance goes; although nevertheless the line passing through the 
centre of the Earth and the line touching to the surface are necessarily different; 
but on account of their immensity in comparison with the Earth they are like 
parallel lines, which on account of the great distance between, the termini ap- 
pear to be one line, when the space contained between them [4 b ] is in no per- 
ceptible ratio to their length, as has been shown in optics. 

,,Jfromthis argument ifi is certainly clear enough that the heavens are immense 
^comparison with the Earth and present the aspect of an infinite magnitude, 
fti>4 that in the judgment of sense-perception the Earth is to the beavers as a 
point to a body andas a finite to an infinite magnitude. But we see that noth- 
ing more than that has been shown, and it does not follow that the Earth must 
rest at the centre of the world. And we should be even more surprised if such a 
world should wheel completely around during the space of, twenty-four 
hours rather than that.its least part,, the Earth, should. For saying that the 
centre ie immovable and that those things which are closest to the centre, are 
moved least does not argue that the Earth rests at the centre of the worlcL That 
M,po4iff<h?rt from saying that the heavens revolve but the poles are at resCand 
Apse things which are closest to the poles we moved least In thia wMr pyupr 
jpa [the pile star] is seal to move much more slowly than Aquila or Canicula 
because, bong very near to the pole, it describes a smaller circle, since they are 
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all pnaaingiesphere, the movement of which stops at itsaxhrand which doeki 
not allow any of its parts to have movements which are equal to^one another; 
And nevertheless the revolution of the whole brings them round in equal times 
but not over equal spaces. 

The argument which maintains that the Earth, as a part of the celestial 
sphere and as sharing in the same form and movement, moves very little be- 
cause very near to its centre advances to the following position: therefore tire 
Earth will move, as being a body and not a centre, and will describe in the same 
time arcs similar to, but smaller than, the arcs of the celestical circle. It is 
dearer than daylight how false that is; for there would necessarily always be 
noon at one place and midnight at another, and so the daily risings and settings 
Could not take place, since the movement of the whole and the part would be 
one and inseparable. 

But the ratio between thingB separated by diversity of nature is so entirely 
different that those which describe a smaller circle turn more quickly than those 
which describe a greater circle. In this way Saturn, the highest of the wandering 
stars, completes its revolution in thirty years, and the moon which is without 
doubt the closest to the Earth completes its circuit iu a month, and finally thd 
Earth itself will be considered to complete a circular movement in the space Of a 
day and a night. So this same problem concerning the daily revolution comes up 
again. And also the question about the place of the Earth becomes Uven less 
certain on account of what was just said. For that demonstration proves nothing 
except that the heavens are of an indefinite magnitude with respect to the 
Earth. But it is not at all clear how far this immensity stretches out. On the con- 
trary, since the minimal and indivisible corpuscles, which are called atoms, are 
not perceptible to sense, they do not, when taken in twos or in some small num- 
ber, constitute a visible body; but they can be taken in such a large quantity 
that there will at last be enough to form a visible magnitude. So it is as regards 
the place of the earth; for although it is not at the centre of the world, neverthe- 
less tiie distance is as nothing, particularly in comparison with the sphere of the 
fixed stars. 


7. Why the Ancients Thought the Earth Was at Rest at the 
Middle or the World as Its Centre 

[5*] Wherefore for other reasons the ancient philosophers have tried to afirm 
that the Earth is at rest at the middle of the world, and as principal cause they 
put forward heaviness and lightness. For Earth is the heaviest element; and all 
things of any weight are borne towards it and strive to move towards the vary 
centre of it. 

For since the Earth is a globe towards which from every direction heavy 
things by their own nature are borne at right angles to He surface, the. heavy 
tilings would fall on one another at the centre if they were not held back at the 
surface; since a straight line making right angles with a plane surface where, it 
touches a sphere leads to the centre. And those things which are borne toward 
the centre seem to follow along innrder to be at rest at the centos. All the more 
then will the Earth be at rest at the centre; and, as being thereoeptacle for fail- 
ing bodies, it will remain immovable because of its weight, > , . , 

They strive similarly to prove this by reason of movement gad its nature. Ff»c 





Waxdrinthst case ib is rather suipriring^thitfsomething eanbe hrid together by 
toothing; But if the-heavens were infinite andwere finite only -vrith respect toa 
kciBow; spaeeinride, then it wili be saidwithmore truth that there is nothing 
outridethe heavens, sinoe anything |6*] Which occupied any space* would be in 
thwSa; buttheheavens Trail reminimmobile. For movement is themostpower- 
fdl reason wherewith they try to conclude that the universe is finite. ■ t '< 
But let us leave tothe philosophers of nature the dispute as to whether the 
world is finite or infinite, and let us hold' as certain that the Earth is held to* 
getixer between itsitwo poles and terminates in a spherical surface. Why there* 
fore should we hesitate any longer to grhntto it the movement which accords 
naturally with its form, rather than: put the whole world in a commotion— the 
world whose limits we do not and cannot know? And why not admit that the 
appearance of daily revolution belongs to die heavens but the reality belongs 
to the Earth? And things are as when Aeneas said in Yirgili “We sail out of the 
harbor, and the land and the cities move away.” As a matter of fact, when a 
ship floats on over a tranquil sea, all the things outride seem to the voyagers to 
be moving inn movement which is the image of their own, and they think on 
the contrary that they themselves and all the things with them are at rest. So 
it ban easily happen in the case of the movement d the Earths that the whole 
world should be behoved to be moving in a circle. Then What would we say 
about the clouds and the other things floating in the air or falling or risingup, 
except that not only the Earth and the watery element with which it is con- 
joined are moved in this way but also no small part of the air and whatever 
other things have a similar kinship with the Earth? whether because the neigh* 
bouring air, which is mixed with earthly and watery matter, obeys the same 
nature as the; Earth or because the movement of the sir is an acquired one, in 
which it participates without resistance on account of the contiguity and per* 
petual rotation of the Earth. Conversely, it is no less astonishing for them to 
say that the highest region of the air follows the celestial movement, as is shown 
by those stars which appear suddenly — I mean those called “comets" or “beard* 
ed stars” by the Greeks. For that place iaasrigned for their geheration; and like 
all the other stars they rise tond set We can Bay that that part of the air is de- 
prived of terrestrial motion on 1 account of its: great distance from the Earth! 
Hence the sir which is nearest to the Earth and the things floating in it will 
appear tranquil, unless they are driven to and fro by the wind or some other 
force* 'arihappehs. For how is the wind in the, air' different from a current inthd 
sea? •' •' ‘ . ■ ■'I ' - Ji-'IV 

But we mhst confess that in oomparisoh with the world the movemettfcof 
falling and of rising bodies is twofold and is in general compounded of tbe-Wcti* 
linear and the circular. As regards things which move downward on acCrim* 
of their weight becausetheyiave very much earth in them, doubtlem 
their parts possess the tome nature: as the whole, and it is for toe same reisoh 
that fiery bodies are drawn upward with force. For even this earthly fire feeds 
principally din earthly piatter ; and they define flame as jgloWingis&dik'Naw it 
is a property of fiie'winakethatwhich itinvadestoexpwifljand it does this 
vrithriidkfoEeethatitmnbe stopped by nomea&sor eratrivaaseftom^ 
priaen iud oompleth^its iob. Now expanding rnovemant mOves Awayfrom the 
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Centre to the circumference ; and so if some part of the Earth c aught on fii§, it 
would be borne away from the centre and upward. Accordingly, as they say, 
a, Simple body possesses a simple movement-— this is first verified in the csise of 
circular movement — as long as the simple body remain in its unity in its natural 
place. In this place, in fact, its movement is none other than the circular, winch 
remains entirely in itself, as though at rest. Rectilinear movement, however 1 , is 
added to those bodies which journey away from their natural place or are shov- 
ed out of it or are outside it somehow. But nothing is more repugnant to the 
order of the whole and to the form of the world than for anything to be outside 
of its place. Therefore rectilinear movement belongs only to bodies which are 
not in the right condition and are not perfectly conformed to their nature — 
when they are separated from their whole and abandon its unity. Furthermore, 
bodies which are moved upward or downward do ficJt possess a simple, uniform, 
and regular movement— even without taking into account circular movement,. 
For they cannot be in equilibrium with their lightness or their force of weight. 
And those which fall downward possess a slow movement at the beginning out 
increase their velocity as they fall. And conversely we note that this earthly 
fire — and we have experience of no other — when carried high up immediate^ 
dies down, as if through the acknowledged agency of the violence of earthly 
matter. 

Now circular, movement always goes on regularly, for it has an unfailing 
cause; but (in rectilinear movement] the acceleration stops, because, when the 
bodies have reached their own place, they are no longer heavy or light, and so 
the movement ends. Therefore, since circular movement belongs to wholes and 
rectilinear to parts, we can say that the circular movement stands with the recti- 
linear, as does animal with sick. And the fact that Aristotle divided simple 
movement into three genera: away from the centre, toward the centre, and 
around the centre, will be considered merely as an act of reason, just as we dis- 
tinguish between line, point, and surface, though none of them can subsist with- 
out the others or [7*] without body. 

In addition, there is the fact that the state of immobility is regarded as more 
noble and godlike than that of change and instability, which for that reason 
should belong to the Earth rather than to the world. I add that it seems rather 
absurd to ascribe movement to the container or to that which provides the place 
and not rather to that which is sontained and has a place, t.e., the Earth. And 
lastly, singe it is clear that the wandering stars are sometimes nearer and some- 
times farther .away from the Earth, then the movement of one and the same 
body .around the centre— and they mean the centre of the Earth— will be both 
away from the centre and toward the centre. Therefore it is necessary that 
movement around the centre should be taken more generally; and it should be 
enough if eaohmovement is in accord with its own centre. You see therefore that 
for all these reasons it iamore probably that the Earth moves than that it is at 
rest — especially in the case of the daily revolution, as it is the Earth’s very own. 
And I; think that is enough as regards the first part of the question. 

^S/.-Whetheb Many Movements Can Be Attributed to the Earth, 
i-'* 1 1 4 • a . Concerning the Centre op the World . 

r .. fhewfore, since nothing hinders the mobility of the Earth, I think we should 
nowrawwlwther more than one movement belongs to it, so that it caa be re- 
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gawdedas one of the wandering stare. For the apparent irregular movement of 
the planetsand theirvariable distances from the Earth' — which cannot he un- 
derstood as occurring in circles homocentric with the Earth — make it clear that 
the Earth is not the centre of their circular movements. Therefore, since there 
are many centres, it is not foolhardy to doubt whether the centre of gravity of 
the Earth rather than some other is the centre of the world. I myself think that 
gravity or heaviness is nothing except a certain natural appetency implanted in 
the parts by the divine providence of the universal Artisan, in order that they 
should unite with one another in their oneness and wholeness and come together 
in the form of a globe. It is believable that this affect is present in the sun, 
moon, and the other bright planets and that through its efficacy they remain in 
the spherical figure in which they are visible, though they nevertheless accom- 
plish their , circular movements in many different ways. Therefore if the Earth 
too possesses movements different from the one around its centre, then they will 
necessarily be movements which similarly appear on the outsidein the many 
bodies; and we find the yearly revolution among these movements. For if the 
annual revolution were changed from being solar to being terrestrial, and im- 
mobility were granted to the sun, [7 b ] the risings and settings of the signs and of 
the fixed stars— whereby they become morning or evening stars— will appear in 
the same way; and it will be seen that the stoppings, retrogressions, and pro- 
gressions of the wandering stars are not their own, but are a movement of the 
Earth and that they borrow the appearances of this movement. Lastly, the sun 
will be regarded as occupying the centre of the world. And the ratio of order in 
which these bodies succeed one another and the harmony of the whole world 
teaches us their truth, if only — as they say — we would look at the thing with 
both eyes. 


10. On the Order Of the Celestial Orbital Circles 

I know of no one who doubts that the heavens of the fixed stars is the highest 
up of all visible things. We see that the ancient philosophers wished to take the 
order of the planets according to the magnitude of their revolutions, for the 
reason that among things which are moved with equal speed those which axe 
the more distant seem to be borne along more slowly, as Euclid proves in hie 
Optics. And so they think that the moon traverses its circle in the shortest period 
of time, because being next to the Earth, it revolves in the smallest circle. But 
they think that Saturn, which completes the longest circuit in the longest period 
of time, is the highest. Beneath Saturn, Jupiter. After Jupiter, Mars. 

There are different opinions about Venus and Mercury, in that they do not 
have the full range of an gular elongations from the sun that the others do 1 . 
Wherefore some place them above the sun, as Timaeus does in Plato; some, be- 
neath the sun, as Ptolemy and a good many modems. Alpetragius makes Venus 
higher than the sun and Mercury lower. Accordingly, as the followers of Pllato 
suppose that all the planets — which are otherwise dark bodies— shine frith light 
received from the sqn, they think that if the planets were below the sun, they 
would on account of their slight distance from the sun be viewed as only half— 
or at any rate as only partly — spherical. For the light which they receive is re- 

l The greatest elongation of Venus from the sun is approximately 45 s ; that of Mer- 

cury, approximately 24°; while Saturn, Jupiter, and Man have the full range of possible an- 
Criax elongation,!.*, up to 180 s . 
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fitectedbythem upwsrdfor the mail pari;, £#.V tpniufo the win; aswwseefM 4hp 
eaeeof the mewmoonorlhe old. Moreover, ■tteyasy 'that necessarily .the, anti 
would sometimes ho . obscured through their interposition andthat He light 
would be eclipsed in proportion to their, magnitude ; and as that hoi hever op# 
peared tp take place, they think that theaeplanets cannot by any means bo bo* 
lowthesun*. ■ i • • i • iv-i *'•’ 

On the contrary,those who place Venus and Mercury below the siw claim aa 
a reason the amplitude of the space which they .find between the sun and the 
moon. [8»] For'they find that the greateet. distance between the Earth and the 
moon, i.e., 64 $ 4 units, whereof the radiusofthe Earth is one, is contained almost 
18 times in the least distance between the sun and the Earth. This distance is 
1160 such units, and. therefore the distance between the sun andithe moon is 
1696 such units. And then, in order for such a vast space not to remain empty, 
they find that the intervals between the perigees and apogees — accordiilg to 
which they reason out the thickness of the spheres* — add up to approximately 
the same sum: in such fashion that the apogee of the moon may be succeeded by 
the perigee of Mercury, that the apogee of Mercury may be followed by pe 
perigee of Venus, and that finally the apogee of Venus may nearly touch the 
perigee of the sun. In fact they calculate that the interval between the perigee 
and the apogee of Mercury contains approximately 177$^ of the aforesaid units 
and that the remaining space is nearly filled by the 910 units of the interval be- 
tween the perigee and apogee of Venus*. Therefore they do notadmit that these 
planets have a certain opacity, like that of the moon; but that they shine either 
by their own proper light or because their entire bodies are impregnated with 
sunlight, and that accordingly they do not obscure the sun, because it is an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence for them to be interposed between our sight and the 
sun, as they usually withdraw [from the sun] latitudinally. In addition, there is 
the fact that they are small bodiet in comparison with the sun, since Venus even 

’ ’The transit of Venus across the face o t the sun was firet observed— 
by means of a telescope-in 1630. 

. •That is to say, the thickness of the sphere would measured by the 
ratio of the diameter of toe epicycle to the diameter of toe sphere, or, in 
toe accompanying diagram, by the distance between the inmost and the 
outmoet of the three homocentric circles. 

•The succession of the orbital circles aooording to their perigees and" 
apogees may be represented [in the fallowing diagram, which has been 
drawn tosc&le. . ' . . ..... 





Ihoagh laager t^'Me{je«^)eaDeover scarcely one <m&-titod*«eh)b panted ibi 
mm* mi JUBsittaoi the Harmaitomaiataina, who bolds thatthe idiasaeter of the 
sun is fed: times greater, abdtbereforeit would not be easy to seeauch & littto 
•peck in tbe midst, of sucfabeaminglight.Av^^ however, in his paraphrase 
bfPtolemyrecords havingseen something blackish, when he observed tbs con* 
junction of the sun and Mercury which he had computed. Andso they judge 
thatthese twoplanetsmovebelowthe solar circle. 

But how Uncertain and shaky this reasoning is, is clear from the fact that 
though the shortest distance of the moon, is 38 units whereof the radius of the 
Earth is one unit— according to Ptolemy, but more than 49 such units byatruer 
evaluation; as trill be shown below— nevertheless we do not know that this great 
space contains anything except air, or if you prefer, what they call die fiery 
element. 


Moreover, there is the fact that the diameter of the epicycle of Venus— by 
reason of which Venus has an angular digression of approximately 45° on either 
side of the sun— Would have to be six times greater than the distance from dm 
centre of the Earth to its perigee, as will be shown in the proper placed Then 
what will they say is contained in all this apace, which [8 b ] is so great as to take 
in the Earth, air, ether, moon and Mercuiy, and which moreover the vast epiy 
cycle of Venus Would occupy if it revolved around an immobile Earth? 

Furthermore, how unconvincing is Ptolemy’s argument that the sun must 
occupy the middle position between those planets Which have the full range of 
angular elongation from the sun and those which do not is clear from tbe fact 
that the moon’s full range of angular elongation proves its falsity. .. 1 

But what cause will those who place Venus below the sun, and Mercury next, 
or separate them in some other order— what cause will they allege why these 
planets do not also praise longitudinal circuits separate and independent of 
the sun, tike the other planets 2 — if indeed the ratio of speed or slowness does not 
falsify their order? Therefore it will be necessary either for the Earth not to be 
the centre to which the order of the planets and their orbital circles is referred 
or for there to be no spre reason for their order and for it not.to be apparent why 
the highest place is due to Saturn rather than to Jupiter or some other planet. 
Wherefore I judge that what Martianus Gapella— who wrote the Encyclopedia 
—and some other Latins took to be the case is by nomeans to be despised; For 
they hold that Venus and Mercury circle around the sun as a centre; and they 
hold that for this reason Venus and Mercury do not have any farther eiongation 


‘According to Ptolemy, toe ratio of the radius of Vefius’ epicycle to the radius of it* eocea* 
trie is between 2 to 8 and 3 to 4, jot approximately 48 X to 30. Now sihoe, at perigee the epi- 
cycle subtracts ftom the mean distance, or, radius of the ecoentrio circle, thatwhlohat apogee 
it adds to the totes. distance, the ratio of Venus ’ distance at perigee to its distance at apogee is 
approximately 1 to 6. That is to say. in the passage from apogeetoperigee.toe rattoofiw- 
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nt magnitude, of 1 


Wbe approrimately 33, to.JL**to* ap- 


parent magziltule varies inversely ip'the ratip ef the square. of toe distance, 

increase lathe ihaghltufie of, the planet; ^apparent. This opposition between, an 

and toe 'c®?«quehces of ah hypothesis made, to -save another appearance jif ;«M)L present 
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f Ptofemy na&Ees the centres of the bicycles of Venus and Mercury travel around the Earth 
longitudixndly at the seme rate as the mean sun, Mid in such fashion that the *nean sun is al- 
ways on the straight line extending from the centre of the Earth through tike centres of their 
epicycles, while the centres of the epicycles of the upper planets may be at any angular die* 
tance from the mean suns 
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from the sun than the convexity of their orbital circle® permits; for they do 
not make a circle around the earth as do the others, but have perigee and apo^ 
gee interchangeable {in the sphere of the fixed stars]. Now what do they mean 
except that the centre of their spheres is around the sun? Thus the orbital circle 
of Mercury will be enclosed within the orbital circle of Venus— which would 
have to be more than twice as large— and will find adequate room for itself 
within that amplitude 1 . Therefore if anyone should take this as an occasion to 
refer Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars also to this same centre, provided he under- 
stands the magnitude of those orbital circles to be such as to comprehend and 
encircle the Earth remaining within them, he would not be in error, as the table 
of ratios of their movements makes clear 8 . For it is manifest that the planets 
are always nearer the Earth at the time of thein evening rising, i.e. } when/ they 
are opposite to the sun and the Earth is in the middle between them and the 
sun. But they are farthest away from the Earth at the time of their evening 
setting, i.e. f when they are occulted in the neighbourhood of the sun, namely, 
when we have the sun between them and the Earth. All that shows clearly 
enough that their centre is more directly related to the sun and is the sam^ as 

*As in the following diagram which has 
been drawn to scale. 

•Take the case of Mars. In Ptolemy, the 
ratio of its epicycle to its eccentric is 39 to 
00, or approximately 2 to 3. Mars has 37 cycles 
of anomaly, or movement on the epicycle, and 
42 cycles of longitude, or movement of the 
epicycle on the eccentric, in 79 solar years; or 
for the sake of easiness let us say that the ratio 
of the sun’s movement to either of the planets’ two movements is 2 to 1. Copernicus is here 
suggesting that if the centre of the planet’s movement is placed around the moving sun, 
then the Ptolemaic cycles of anomaly will represent the number of times the sun has over- 
taken the planet in longitude: thus the 37 cycles of anomaly plus the 42 cycles of longi- 
tude add up to the 79 solar revolutions. That is to say, the sun will now be traveling around 
the Earth on a circle which has the same relative magnitude as the Martian epicycle in 
Ptolemy and bears an epicycle having the same relative magnitude as Ptolemy’s Martian 
eccentric circle, on which epicycle Mars travels in the opposite direction at half the speed 
of the sun. Under both hypotheses the appearances from the Earth will be the same, as can 
be seen in the following diagrams. 

For according to the Ptolemaic hypothesis, let! the Earth be at the center of the approxi- 
mately homocentric circles of the sun, Mars, and the ecliptic. Let the radius of the planet’s 
epicycle be to the radius of the planet’s eccentric as 2 to 3. Now, first, let the sun be viewed 
at the beginning of Leo, and let the planet at the perigee of its epicycle be viewed at the be- 
ginning of Aquarius, in opposition to the sun. Next, let the Bun move 240° eastwards, to the 
beginning of Aries; and during the same interval let the epicycle move 120° eastwards, to 
the beginning of Gemini, and the planet 120° eastwards on the bicycle. Now the planet will 
be found to appear in Taurus, about 36° west of the Bun. 

But if according to the semi-Copemican hypothesis, the sun is made to revolve around 
the Earth on a circle having the same relative magnitude as Mars’ Ptolemaic epicycle, white 
Mans is placed on an epicycle which has the same’ relative magnitude as its Ptolemaic ec- 
centric and has its centre at the sun; and if the apparent positions of Mars and the sup are 
first the same as before, and the sun moves 240° eastwards, bearing along the deferent of 
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that to which Vemisand Mercury refertheir revolutions 1 . But as they all have 
one common centre, it is necessary that the space left between the convex orbi- 
tal circle of Venus and the concave orbital circle of Mars should be viewed as an 
orbital circle [9*] or sphere homocentric with them in resped) to both surfaces, 
and that it should receive the Earth and its satellite the moon and whatever is 
contained beneath the lunar globe. For we can by no means separate the moon 
from the Earth, as the moon it incontestably very near to the Earth— especially 
since We find in this expense a pla&e for the moon which is proper enough and 
sufficiently large. Therefore we are not ashamed to maintain that this totality— 
which the moon embraces— and the centre of the Earth too traverse that great 
orbital circle among the other wandering stars in an annual revolution around 
the sun; and that the centre of the world is around the sun. I also say that the 
sun remains forever immobile and that whatever apparent movement belongs 
to it can be verified of the mobility of the Earth; that the magnitude of the 
world is such that, although the distance from the sun to the Earth in relation 


l Copemicus is asking what reason 
there is why the planets are always 
found to be at their apogees at the 
_ time of conjunction with the sun, and 

Conjunction Oppoaition at their perigees at the time of opposi- 

according to ptolemy tion, since according to the Ptolemaic 
scheme the reverse is also possible — as 
is evident from the accompanying diar 




Conjunction Opposition 
ACCORDING TO COPERNICUS 


gram. 

But if the sun and not the Earth is the centre of the planet’s movements, the reason is 
obvious. 


Mars, white Mars moves 120° westwards on its epicycle; then Mars will once more be 
found to appear in Taurus, approximately 36° west of the sun. 


PTOLEMAIC HYPOTHESIS SEMKOPERNICAN HYPOTHESIS 




to what s oever planetary sphere you please pos se ss e d magnitude whwhis suffici- 
ently manifest fin proportion to these dimensions, tins distance, 1 ascompared 
with the sphere of the fixed stars; as imperceptible. I find it much more 1 easy to 
grant that than to unhinge theutoderetending by analmost- infinite multitudeo! 
spheres — as those who keep the earth attitocentre of the world are foreedto 
do. But we should rather follow the wisdom of nature, which, as it takes very 
great care not tohave produced' anything superfluous or useless; often prefers 
toendow one thing with many effects. And though all these things are difficult, 
almost inconceivable, and quite contrary to the opinion of the multitude, never- 
theless in what follows wo will with God's help make them dearer than day— 
at least fear those who are not ignorant of the artof mathematics. 1 ■ ’ 1 ’■ ' 

Therefore if the 
one than that themag- 
nitude of. the orbital 
circles should be meas- 
ured by the magnitude 
of time — then the or- 
der of the spheres will 
follow in this way — 
beginning with the 
highest: the first and 
highest of all is the 
sphere of the fixed 
stars, which compre- 
hends itself and all 
things, and is accord- 
ingly immovable. In 
fact it is the place of 
the universe, t'.e., it is 
that to which the 
movement and posi- 
tion of alt the other 
stars are referred. For 
in the deduction of 
terrestrial movement, 
we will however give 
the cause why there 
rue appearances such 
aa to make people believe that even the sphere of the fixed stars' somehow moves. 
Saturn, the first of the wandering store follows; it completes its circuit in 30 
years. After it comes Jupiter moving in a 12-year period of revolution. Then 
Mare, which completes a revolution every 2 years. The place fourth ip Order is 
occupied by the annual revolution [9 b ] in which we said the Earth together 
with the orbital circle of the moon as an epicycle is comprehended. In the fifth 
place, Venus, which completes its revolution in 7^ months. The sixth and final 
place is occupied by Mercury, which completes ito feWiflUtioh in tf period of 88 
days 1 . In the center of all reMs the sun. For who wptijd place this lamp of a very 

tfn order to see how Copernicus derived the length of his periods of revolution, consider the 
following Ptolemaic ratios for toe lower placets : 
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bentitottempfo haanofcher or better plaoe Ihw this wberefwmi it mb. ilhimfr 
hate^erything at the same time? As a mafctertrf fact, mit uilhappity do some 
c£lll it the fanterzi} others, the mind and still others, the pilot of the world. 
Trimie^stus cdfe it a Visible SOiAdelee 1 Eteetra, * ‘that whidh>gaaes up* 

f ,. r ., ;r?fTr ^ vrr1 , , ^ rrrr^rr ■y l r rr r 

.. ** r •' „v ; ■ Cy&*<4 , f , Mar . 

h r . anomaly .. fi , year* ■ . , > „ 

' Mercury* 145, " 46+ ' 46+ 

; ; '/ Venus 5 ’ \ B- j , _ ' k ' ! 

It is noteworthy that the number of cycles of longitude in one year is equal to the number 
of solar cycles. Moreover, the two planets have a limited angular elongation from the sun. In 
order to explain these two peculiar appearances Copernicus sets the Earth in motion on the 
circumference of a circle which encloses the orbits of Venus and Mercury, with the sun at the 
centre of all three orbits* Thus the planet’s cycles of anomaly in so many years become the 
number of times the planet has overtaken the Earth, as they revolve around the sun. That is 
to say, in so many solar years the planet will have traveled around the sun a number of times 
which is equal to the sum of its' cycles of anomaly and its cycles in longitude. Thus, for 
example, Venus travels around the sun approximately 13 times in 8 solar years; hence its 
period of revolution is approximately 7% months; and similarly, that 6f Mercury is approx- 
imately 88 days — although for some obscure reason Copernicus actually writes down 9 
months for Venus (nono mense redudtur) and 80 days for Mercury (vdaginta dierum xpabio 
ctrcumcurrens). 

The reader may intuit from the following diagrams the equipollent, with respect to 
the appearances, of the Ptolemaic and the Coperhican explanations of the movement of 
Venus. 

Now, on Ptolemy's hypothesis, let the 
Earth he placed at the centre of the ecliptic, 

CQPERNICAN HYPOTHESIS the solar circle, and the Orbital drde of Venus, 

which carries the planetary epicycle. The ra- 
dius of the epicycle is to that of the orbital 
circle approximately as 3 is to 4. First let the 
sun be situated at the middle of Scorpio, and 
let Venus be in conjunction with the sun and 
at the perigee of its epicycle. Next let the sun 
move 180° eastwards to the middle of Taurus, 
and similarly the centre of the epicycle; during 
this same interval the planet will move 112J4 0 
eastwards on its epicycle and will be found to 
appear in the middle of Aries approximately, 
or 80° west of the sun. 

But according to the Copernrcan hypothec 
sis, let u» place the sun at the centre of the 
orbital circles of Venus and the Earth, whSsh 
preserve the relative magnitudes erf thePfcole* 
marc epicycle and orbital circle of Venus, b# 
let us keeptheEarth at the centre <rf theeclip- 
tic, as far as appearances go, since the distance 
between the Earth and the sun is imper- 
ceptible in comparison With the magidtUdC sf 
the sphered the fixed Stain. Now if *h$ JWrtfc 
> fe plaeed in the middle of Taurus, as Viewed 
fromthe son, and the plaakca^atHopeiigeebe- 
tween the Earth and the sun, k suefe UMm 
that Venus and the *th' wc^ ^pear ln the 
? middle of Scorpio, while Venus moves oast* 
* Mmimtti *f £at#imWr> tv. • ward a 292 Jtf*, then the eoat wfil bo found to 

int^i:dddieof mlltei&KMfe 
itself hi middle of AriafcrtPweiM Shosin: 
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on all things.” And soifaefcun, asif resting on A kingly throne, g^rems &e fam- 
ily of stars which wheel around. Moreover, the Earth is by no means cheated 
of the services of the moon; but, as Aristotle says in the De AnimalibuB, the 
earth has the closest kinship with the moon. The Earth morbbver is fertilised 
by the sun and conceives offspring every year. 

Therefore in this ordering we find [10*] that the world has a wonderful com- 
mensurability and that there is a sure bond of harmony for the movement and 
magnitude of the orbital circles such as cannot be found in any other way 1 . For 
now the careful observer can note why progression and retrogradation appear 
greater in Jupiter than in Saturn and smaller than in Mars; and ih turn greater 

x Let us recall the Ptolemaic ratios between the radius of the epicycle and that of £he ec- 
centric circle, and also the eccentricity. * r 



Epicycle 

Eccentric 

Eccentricity 

Mercury 

22^ 

60 

3 

Venus 

43H 

60 

ix 

Mars 

39H 

60 

6 

Jupiter 

11H 

60 

2H 

Saturn 


60 

8X 


By the Ptolemaic scheme it is impossible to compute the magnitudes of the eccentric circles 
themselves relative to one another, as there is no common measure. But now that the ec- 
centric circles of Mercury and Venus and the epicycles of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn have all 
been reduced to the orbital circle of the Earth, it is easy to calculate the relative magnitudes 
of the orbital circles — heretofore the epicycles of the lower planets and the eccentric circles of 
the upper— since, by reason of the necessary commensurability between epicycle and eccen- 
tric, they are all commensurable with the orbital circle of the Earth. Thus, for example, if we 
take the distance from the Earth to the sun as 1, the planets will observe the following ap- 
proximate distances from the sun. 

Mercury H Earth 1 Jupiter 5 

Venus % Mars 1H Saturn 9 

But let us turn to the three upper planets. 



Cycles of 

Cydes of 

Solar 


anomaly 

longitude 

years 

Mars 

37 

42+ 

79 

Jupiter 

65 

6— 

71— 

Saturn 

57 

2+ 

59— 


It is here noteworthy that according to the Ptolemaic hypothesis the sum of the revolutions 
of the eccentric circle and the revolutions in anomaly is equal to the number of solar cycles; 
and also that, the conjunctions with the sun take place at the planet’s apogee, and the oppo- 
sitions at its perigee. But according to Copernicus the Ptolemaic cycles of anomaly will now 
represent the number of times the Earth has overtaken the planet; and the period of revolu- 
tion in longitude will stay the same. Thus, for example, Saturn will have two revolutions in 
longitude in 59 yearn, or one revolution around the sun in about-80 years. The planet will be 
revolving directly on its eccentric circle instead of on its Ptolemaic epicycle, and the Earth 
will now be revolving on an inner circle which has the same relative magnitude as the former 
epicycle. The two hypotheses, of course, are equipollent here too, with respect to appearances. 

In other words, in constructing a theory to account for four coincidences which were left 
unexplained by Ptolemy, namely, <1) the equality between the number of cycles in longitude 
and the solar cycles, in the two lower planets; (2) the equality between the solar cycles and the 
sum of the cycles of anomaly and. longitude,, in the upper planets;, (3) the limited angular di- 
gressions of Mercury and Venus away from the sun; and (4) the apogeal conjunctions and 
perigeal oppositions of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; Copernicus has telescoped the eccentric 
circle of Venus and thatof Mercury Into one circle carrying the Earth; and he has furthermore 
Ccdlapeedtbe three epicycles of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars into this same one circle. That is to 
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fo\ta*UB ttamifi Mercury 1 * And wby thcmreriproeel etetd9«p(Ma r bmm DfHHi 
fat Saturn than in Jupiter, and even less often in Maw and Venue than in Mflr^ 
may*. In addition, why when Saturn, Jupiter, and Mara an i& oppoaition [to 
the mean>positian of thesun] they are nearer to the Earth- thin at thetime 
of their owailt^iott and their reappearanee. And especially whyiifafc- ifae? times 
when.Marais in oppoeition to ^esuzt, ii seems to eqi^ Jupiter fat auignitud4 
and to be distingdshed from Jupiter only by a reddish cakw, birt whendis- 
eovered through careful observation by means of a sextanfciXfcund with 


difficulty among the stars of second magnitude*? All these things prcccedfrom 
the same cause, which resides in the movement of the Earth. v w J * 

But that there are no such appearances among the fixed stars argues that 
tbey : are- at an immense height away, which makes the circle of annual 
movement or its image disappear from before our eyes since every visible 
thing has a certain distance beyond which it is no longer seen, as is shown 
in optics. For the brilliance of their lights chows that there is a very great dis- 
tance between Saturn the.higheet of the planets and the sphere of the fixed Stars. 
It is by this mark in particular that they are distinguished from -die planets,' as 

it is proper to have the greatest difference between 
the moved and the unmoved. How exceedingly fine 
is the godlike work of the Best andGreatertArtistl 

II. A Demonstration of Ttfa TimEEFOLp 
/Movement of the Earth ‘ - ' 
Therefore since so much and such great testi- 
mony on. the part of die planets is consonant with 
the mobility of the Earth, we dull now give a 
summary of its movement, insofar as the appear- 

blithe three upper the an gles which measure the 

apparent progression and retrogradation have as tbeirver- 
tex the centre of the planet and as their sides this tangents 
drawn to the orbital circle of the Earth. In the two loWw 
.planets, however, the vertex of the angle is at tbeeentredf 
ihe Earth and the sides are the tangents draw to theojs- 

the relative magnitudes of the orbital circles, the arqs of 
progression and retrogradation will appear shaaUer in 
Saturn than in Jupiter, and smaller in Jupiter than in Mars, 
and greater in Venus than in Mercury. ^ >i 

*Tne intercfamges of progression and lutrogmdatiunan* 
proportional to the number of times the Earth, overtax 
the outer planets and the inner planets overtake the Earth. 
Now the Earth overtakes Saturn more often thin Jupiter; 
Jupiter more often than Mars; Mars 
taken by Venus, and overtake lem often by 
Mercury. Hence the frequency of progremop .and.wton 
gradation is in that coder. 

'According to the Ptole 
only from the changes in 
what its relative distances irom , the 
. and apogee. But according tq the 
fellows from the relative distances cd 
and at apogee— which are ah ltd 5^ „ . 

ameter of the planet should vary inversely ihtha tintio-^ 
assuming that the planet could be seStt whe&in ednjuUPtioa 
with thesun. 




Hwemh perigee 
eehmewu it 
atj 
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mm«b be shown forth by ite movement as by ah hypothesw.W* must ah 
low a threefold movement altogether. 

The first— which we said the Greeks called mxQvnipipot — is the proper cir- 
cuit of day and night, which goes around the axis of the earth from west to east 
— as the world is held to move in the opposite direction— and describes the equa- 
tor or the equinoctial circle— which some, imitating the Greek expression [lO k ] 
iotiiptvos, call the equidial. 

The second is the annual movement of the centre, which describes the circle 
of the [zodiacal] signs around the sun similarly from west to east, t\e., towards 
the signs which follow [from Aries to Taurus] and moves along between Venus 
and Mars, as we said, together with the bodies accompanying it. So it happens 
that the sun itself seems to traverse the ecliptio with* similar movement. In this 
way, for example, when the centre of the Earth is traversing Capricorn, theisun 
seems to be crossing Cancer; and when Aquarius, Leo, and so on, as we were 
saying. \ 

It has to be understood that the equator and the axis of the Earth have a 
variable inclination with the circle and the plane of the ecliptic. For if they re- 
mained fixed and only followed the movement of the centre simply, no inequal- 
ity of days and nights would be apparent, but it would always be the summer 
solstice or the winter solstice or the equinox, or summer or winter, or some other 
season of the year always remaining the same. There follows then the third 
movement, which is the declination: it is also an annual revolution but one 
towards the signs which precede [from Aries to Pisces], or westwards, i.e., turn- 
ing back counter to the movement of the centre; and as a consequence of these 
two movements which are nearly equal to one another but in opposite direc- 
tions, it follows that the axis of the Earth and the greatest of the parallel circles 
on it, the equator, always look towards approximately the same quarter of the 
world, just as if they remained immobile. The sun in the meanwhile is seen to 
move along the oblique ec- 
liptic with that movement 
with which the centre of the 
earth moves, just as if the 
centre of tile earth were the 
centre of the world — provid- 
ed you remember that the 
distance between the sun and 
the earth in comparison with 
the sphere of the fixed stars 
is imperceptible to us. 

Since these things aresuch 
that they need to be pre- 
sented to sight rather than 
merely to be talked about, 
lei us draw the droleABC'D, 
which wifi represent the an- 
nual circuit of the centre of 
the earth in the plane of the 
ecliptic, snd let B be the sun 
attouad&a centre. I will cut 
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this circle into four equal parts by means at the diameters ABC ahd ££1>. Let 
the point A be the beginning of Cancer; B of Libia; E id Csprieom; and D of 
Aries. Now let us put the centre of the earth first at A, around whioh we shall 
describe the terrestrial equator FGHI, but not in the same plane {as the ecliptic] 
exoept that the diameter GAI is the common section of the circles* ie^ of thee* 
quator and the ecliptic. Also let the diameter FAH be drawn at right angles to 
GAI; and let F be the limit of the greatest southward declination {of the equa- 
tor], and H of the northward decimation. With this Bet-up, the Earth-dweller 
will eee the sun— which is at the centre E — at the point of the winter solstice in 
Capricorn — [11*] which is caused by the greatest northward declination at H 
being turned toward the sun; since the inclination of the equator with respect to 
line AE describes by means of the daily revolution the winter tropic, which is 
parallel to the equator at the distance comprehended by the angle of inclination 
EAH. Now let the centre of the Earth proceed from west to east; and let F, the 
limit of greatest declination, have just as great a movement from east to west, 
until at B both of them have traversed quadrants of circles. Meanwhile, on ac- 
count of the equality of the revolutions, angle EAI will always remain equal to 
angle AEB ; the diameters will always stay parallel to one another— FAN to 
FBH and GAI to GBI; and the equator will remain parallel to the equator. And 
by reason of the cause spoken of many times already, these lines will appear in 
the immensity of the sky as the same. Therefore from the point B the beginning 
of Libra, E will appear to be in Aries, and the common section of the two circles 
[of the ecliptic and the equator] will fall upon line GBIE, in respect towhieh the 
daily revolution has no declination; but every declination will be on one side 
or the other of this line. And so the sun will be soon in the spring equinox. Let 
the centre of the Earth advance under the same conditions; and when it has 
completed [ll b ] a semicircle at C, the sun will appear to be entering Cancer. But 
since F the southward declination of the equator is now turned toward the sun, 
the result is that the sun is seen in the north, traversing the summer tropic in 
accordance with angle of inclination ECF. Again, when F moves on throughthe 
third quadrant of the circle, the common section GI will fall on line ED; whence 
the Bun, seen in Libra, will appear to have reached the autumn equinox. Blit 
then as, in the same progressive movement, HF gradually turns in the direction 
of the sun, it will make the situation at the beginning return, which was our 
point of departure. 

In another way: Again in the underlying plane let AEC be both the diameter 

[of the ecliptic] 
and its comman 
/ \j section with the 

ci™*® psrpondi©- 
tutor to its planet 
\yr ■ \ j In thiscmrib leS 
wC < \j/ fXWhi h» Jnaii* 
dian passing 
through tbepotos 
• of the Earth be 
described around A and C, in turn, in Cancer and in Capricorn And tot 
the axis of the Earth be Z>F, the north pole D, the south pbto f » ahdu* thedi- 
rineter of the equator. Therefore when Fie turned m jtiMi^ei^^iaf thasun, 
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wfcfchisat E, and the inclination of tfae equator isndtr&wsd inpropbrfiorijie 
nag* IAS, ken the movement around the atie nil describe— with the riiaasi- 
efcer KL and at the distance LI — parallel to the equator the southern circle, 
which appears with respect to the sun as the tropic of Capricorn. Or— to speak 
man correctly— this movement around the axis describes, in the direction of 
j IE, a conic surface, which has the centre of the earth as its Vertex and a circle 
parallel to the equator as its base 1 . Moreover in the opposite sign, C, the same 
thin g * take place but conversely. Therefore it in dear how the two mutually 
opposing movements, t.e., that of the centre and that of the inclination, force 
the axis of the Earth to remain balanced in the same way and to keep a similar 
position, and how they make all things appear as if they were movements of the 
sun. * .* | 

Now we said that the yearly revolutions of the centre and of the declination 
were approximately equal, because if they were exactly so, then the points of 
equinox and solstice and the obliquity of the ecliptic in relation to the sphere of 
the fixed stars could not change at all. But as the difference is very slight, |12»] 
it is not revealed except as it increases with time: as a matter of fact, from are 
time of Ptolemy to ours there has been a precession of the equinoxes and sol- 
stices of about 21°. For that reason some have bdieved that the sphere of the 
fixed stars was moving, and so they choose a ninth higher sphere. And when 
that was not enough, the modems added a tenth, but without attaining the 
end which we hope we shall attain by means of the movement of the Earth. 
We «h«Jl urn this movement as a principle and a hypothesis in demonstrating 
other things. 

12. On thb Straight Linus in a Circle 
Because the proofs which we shall use in almost the entire work deal with 
straight lines and arcs, with plane and spherical triangles, and because Euclid’s 
Elements, although they clear up much of this, do not have what is here most 
required, namely, how to find the rides from the angles and the angles from the 
rides, since the angle does not measure the subtending straight line— just as the 
fine does not measure the angle — but the arc dose, there has accordingly been 
fbund a method whereby the lines subtending any arc may become known. By 
means of these lines, or chords, it is possible to determine the arc corresponding 
to the angle: and converaely by means of the arc to determine the straight line, 
or chord, which subtends the angle. So it does not seem irrelevant, if we treat 
of these lines, and also of the rides and angles of plane and spherical triangles— 
which Ptolemy discussed a few at a time hare and there— in order that these 
questions may be answered here once and for all and that what we are gong to 
teach may became clearer. Now, by the common agreement of mathematicians, 
we divide the circle into 366 degrees. Now the ancients employed a diameter of 
120 parts. But in eider to avoid the complication of minutes and seconds in the 
multipUeation and divirion of the numbers attached to the lines, as the Ikes 
am' usually < incommensurable in length, and offish in square too; some at their 
sawiwaoM established a rational diameter of 1,200,000 parts or of 2,000,000 
p4rts, «r of some other rational quantity— f rom the time when Arabic numerals 
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man into general rm* His mathematical notation surpass** toy otter** 
OfWek or l4Knn — ^13*3 hi a certain singular ease vi em^og^ttitantn&dajrae* 
atpuaodateB itself to every elass of computation. For that reason we too have 
taken a division of the diameter into 200,000' parte as sufficient to yayhide any 
Very noticeable error. For as regards things which are not related as member 
to number, it ie enough to attain a close approximation. But we wiQ unfold tide 
in six theorems and a problem — following Ptolemy fairly cloeeiy. 

Fihst Theorem 

The diameter of a c ink being given, the eidee of the triangle, tetragon, hexagon, 
and decagon, which the some circle oireumecribee, are also given. 

Half the diameter, or the radius, is equal to the side of the hexagon, [Euclid, 

. iv, 15]; the square on the aide of the triangle 

X Cl B B is three times the square on the aide of the 

hexagon, [Euclid, xm, 12]; and the square on 
the side of the tetragon is twice the square on 
the side of the hexagon, Euclid as is shown in Euclid’s Elements [tv, 9 and i, 471. 
Therefore the side of a hexagon is given in length as 100,000 parts, that of toe 
tetragon as 141,422 parts, and that of the triangle as 173,205 parts. 

Now let AB be the side of the hexagon; and by Euclid, n, 11, or vx, 30, let 
it be cut in mean and extreme ratio at point C; and let CB be the greater seg- 
ment to which its equal BD is added. Therefore the whole ABD will have been 
cut in extreme and mean ratio, and the lesser segment BD will be the tide of the 
decagon inscribed in the circle, and AB will be the side of the inscribed henignn, 
as is made clear by Euclid, xm, 5 and 9. 

But BD will be given in this way: let AB be bisected at E, and it will be dear 
hum Euclid, xm, 3 that 

sq. EBB- 5 sq. EB. 

But 

EB- 50,000. 

Whence 

5 sq. EB is given. 

Hence 

EBB- 111,803. 

And 

BD -EBD~RB - 111,803—50,000-61,803, 
which is the side of the decagon sought. 

Moreover the tide of the pentagon, the square on which is equal to the mm 
of the squares on the side of the hexagon and on the tide of the decagon [Ele- 
ments, xm, 10], is given as 117,557 parts. 

Therefore the diameter of the circle being given, the tides of the triangle, 
tetragon, pentagon, hexagon and decagon, which may be inscribed in the 
circle, have been given— as was to be shown. 

POHISH 

Furthermore, it is dear that when the ti«xrd subtending an arc hoe km given, that 
chord too can be found which subtends the rest [18*] of the smicirde. 

Since tire angle in a semicircle is tight, and In right triangles the square on 
the chord subtending the right angle, tie., the square on ttotitetoter, is equal 
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to the sum of the squares on the sides comprehending the right angle; therefore 
— -since the side of the decagon, which subtends 36® of the circumference, hat 
been shown to have 61,803 parts whereof the diameter has 200,000 parts — the 
chord which subtends the remaining 144® of the semicircle has 100,211 parts. 1 
And in the ease of the side of the pentagon, which is equal to 117,557 parts of 
the diameter and subtends an arc of 72®, a straight line of 161,803 parts is 
given, and it subtends remaining 108® of the circle. 


Second Theorem 


If a quadrilateral it inscribed in a circle, the rectangle comprehended by t he diago- 
nals is equal to the two rectangles which are comprehended by the two poire of 
opposite sides, 1 * ■** 

For let the quadrilateral ABCD be inscribed in a circle ; I say that the 
gle comprehended by the diagonals AC and DB is equal 
to those comprehended by AB, CD and by AD, BC. 

For let us make 

angle ABB -angle CBD. 

Therefore by addition 

angle ABD — angle EBC, 
taking angle EBD as common to both. Moreover 
. angle ACB- angle BDA. 

because they stand on the same segment of the circle ; and 
accordingly the two similar triangles BCE and BDA will 
have their sides proportional. Hence 

BC:BD=E< 7: AD. 



And 


rect. EC, BD —rect. BC, AD. 

But also the triangles ABE and CBD are similar, because 

angle ABE wangle CBD. 


And 


angle BA C= angle BDC, 
because they intercept the same arc of the circle. 
So again, 

AB:BD~AE.CD 


And 


root. AB, DC— rect. AE, BD. 

But it has already been made clear that 

reet. AD, BC “rect, BD, EC. 
Accordingly, taken as a whole, _ 

rect. BD, AC -rect. AD, BC+reot. AB,CD, 
as it was opportune to have shown. 


Third Theorem 


Hence if straight lines subtending unequal arcs in a semicircle are given, the chord 
subtending the arc whereby the greater arc exceeds the smaller is also given. 

■ |13*‘].In the semicircle ABCD with diameter AD, let the straight lams AB and 
AC subtending unequal ares bo given. To us, whowish to discover the chord 
i ffC, there are given by means of the aforesaid the chords BD and 
i remaining arcs of the semicircle, aad there ehcgtb bound 
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the quadrilateral ABOB in the semicircle. Thediag- 
baals AC and BD have been given together with this 
three sides AB, AD, and CD. And, as has already 
been shown, ■ 

■ rect. AC, BD~ rest. AB, CED-frect. A2>, BC. , 

A D Therefore, 

rect. AD, BC^rect. AC, BD-te ci AB, CD. 
Accordingly, in so far as the division may be carried out, 

(AC-BD -AB-CD) +AD=BC, 

which was sought. 

Further when, for example, the sides of the pentagon and hexagon me given 
from the above, by this computation a line is given subtending 12® — which is 
the difference between the arcs — and it is equal to 20,905 parte of the diameter. 

Fotjbth Theorem 

Owen a chord subtending any arc, the chord subtending half of the arc is also given. 

Let us describe the circle ABC, whose diameter is AC, and let the arc BC be 
given together with the chord subtending it, and let the 
line EF from the centre E cut BC at right angles. Ac- 
cordingly by Euclid, ni, 3, it will bisect chord BC at F, 
and the arc at D. Let the chords subtending arcs AB 
and BD be drawn. Since the triangles ABC and EFC are 
right and also similar — for they have angle ECF in com- 
mon; therefore, as 

CF=Y 2 BFC, 
so 

AB. 

But chord AB is given, for it subtends the remaining arc 
of the semicircle. Therefore EF is given; and so is line DF the remainder of the 
radius. Let the diameter DEO be completed, and let BO be joined. Therefore in 
triangle BDO line BF falls from the right angle at B perpendicular to the base. 
Accordingly, 

rect. GD, DF -sq. BD. 

Therefore BD is given in length, and it subtends half of the arc BDC. 

And since a chord subtending 12° has already been given, the chord subtend- 
ing 6° is given as 10,467 parts; that subtending 3°, as 5235 parts; that subtend- 
ing V/%, as 2618 parts; and that subtending 45', as 1309 parts. 

[14»] Fraro Thbomsm ; . 

Again, when chords are given subtending two arcs, 
the chord subtending the whole arc made up of them io 
also given. 

Let there be given in the circle the two ohordssub- 
tending the ares AB and BC; I say thatthe chaed snb* 
0 tending the whole arc ABC is also given. *5, 

For let the diameters AFD and BFE be drawn,, and 
also the chords BD andCE, which are given by means 
of the foregoing, on account of chord# AB and BC being 
given;and - *••••.' 
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lb joining of CD comptetesthe quadrilateral BGDE, wh^idiagonals £^uod 
CD are given together with thethreesides BC, DE,uid BE; and the remainii^ 
me CD will be given by the second thecremjacoordfagly chord CA which subr 
tendathe remaining put of . the semicircle willbe given, and it subtends thg 
whole arc ABC and is what was sought. . ' K' 

Furthermore, sinoe so far there have been discovered chords which subtend 
8°, 1H°> end % a ; by means of these intervals a table canbe oonstructedwith 
the most exact ratios. Nevertheless if we asoend through the degrees and add 
one arc to another arc either by halves or by some other modej there is not un- 
justified doubt concerning the chords subtending those aros, as the graphical 
ratios by which they can be shown are lacking to uq, Nothing; however, prevents 
us from going on with that by some mode which is this side of error perceptible 
to sense and which is least unconsonant with the assumed number. This was 
what Ptolemy too sought as regards the chords subtending arcs of 1° or of H°; 

and be admonished us in the first place. 

1 , . 

Sixth Theorem 



The ratio qf the arcs is greater tkan the ratio of the greater io the smaller of the chord*. 

Let there be in a circle two unequal successive arcs AB and BC, and let BO 
be the greater. 

I say that 

arc BC :areA.B>ehord BC : chord AB. 

These chords comprehend angle B, and let that be 
bisected by line BD. And let AC be joined, which outs 
BD at point E. Similarly let AD and CD be joined; 
then 

AD-CD, . * 

because they subtend equal arcs. 

Accordingly, sinoein triangle ABC, the line which 
bisects the angle also cuts AC[14 b ] at E, then 
EC, segment of base : AB-BC :AB {Euclid, vi,3) 
and since 

BC>AB, 

then' '' i; ! yi • ' .• : ■ ■> 1 

. r-. :• •„ • ' EC>EA. • ■■■•. • 

Let DF be erected perpendicular to AC; it will bisect AC atpoint F. And F 
must necessarily be foundia the greater segment EC. And since in every triangle 
the greater aagleibStibteaded by the greater side, in the triangle DEF 
,, . side D£>sideDF, “ 

and further, •* v.. - ’>» ■>■■■ i 

AD>DE, i. w 

wheretofare tihe circumference described) with D as center and pE at radius 
witicut AD and pass beyond DF. Therefore let it cat AD at Hi and let it ’be 
md^ed in the straightliireD#?/. 
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ES^LrnoNs^r'fflawmY spheres,! 'Wf, 

■■"d ' ■t.lr , •; j.Mn'T iV/fi; f.'Uit >V 

trgLBBFjfcrgL DEA<acGt.DEI:aect.DEH. 

Bubsectots an proportional to their area or to the angles- at '«frapotw;itffiln' 
triangles under the same vertex are proportional to their baseS-Aceordingly r - ' 
-..•••■ I5<. • ••• angleiBBFr angle ABB>baaeBF:baseAEi ' •> 1 -' 

Therefore, ticmpomnfy, • ' • • • ’••• • 

angle FDA : angle AZ)E>base AF : base AS: > 

And, in the same way, • • - ■ ■ 

!-<-• * >angle CD A : angle ADE>boK AC :base AS; 

Bat ydeporondo,; -■ 

angle CDE : angle E£A>baBe CE : base EA. 

But 

angle CDE.: angle FDA —arc CB : are AS. 

And ■ 1 

base CE : base AB- chord CB : chord AB: 

Therefore - 

arc CB : arc AB >choid BC : chord AB, 
as was to be shown. 


Problem 


But since the arc is always greater than the straight line subtending it— as 
the straight line is the shortest of those lines which have the same termini — 
nevertheless in going from greater to lesser sections of the circle, the inequality 
approaches equality, so that finally the circular line and the straight line go out 
of grigtaTicft simultaneously at the point of tangency on the circle. Therefore 
it is necessary that just before that moment they differ from one another by 
no discernible difference. 

For example, let arc AB be 3° and arc AC 1H°- It has been shown that 

ch. AB-5235, 
where diameter -200,000, 



and that 
And though 
Yet 
and 


ch. AC- 2618. 
arc AB— 2 [15*] arc AC, 
ch. AB<2 ch. AC 
ch. AC-2617- 1. 


But if we make 

aicAB-lH 8 


and 

then 

and 


arc AC - 
ch. AB -2618 
eh. AC-1309, 


ai4 e^ dmrd AC ou^ to Wg^ter than haff of chf»dAll), It is seen 

to be ao different from toe half. And the ratios of toe aros and toe stoai^ht 



lines sire now apparently the same. Therefore, since we see that we have icons 
so far that the difference between the straight and the ehctifar line evades 
»reSe-pereeption m completely as if there were only one line; wedonothesfe 
tate to take 1309 as subtending % /C and in the same ratio to fit the chord to 
the degree and to the remaining parts [of the degree]; andso with the addition 
of J i° to the we establish 1° as subtended by 1745, H° by 872J4 and 

by approximately 682. . 

Nevertheless I think it will be enough if in the table we give only the halves 
of the chords subtending twice the arc, whereby we may concisely comprehend 
in the quadrant what it used to be necessary to spread out over the semicircle; 
and especially because the halves come more frequently into use in demonstra- 
tion and calculation than the whole chords do. Now we have set forth a tdble 
increasing by and having three columns. In the first column are the (de- 
grees and sixth parts of a degree. The second contains the numerical length of 
half the chord subtending twice the arc. The third contains the difference 
between the numerical lengths of each half chord, and by means of these differ- 
ences we can make , proportional additions in taking half-chords of a particular 
number of minutes. The table follows: 
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8 0 
8 IQ 
8 20 
8 30 
8 40 

8 50 15356 

» 0 15643 

9 10 15931 

9 20 16218 
9 30 16505 
9 40 
9 50 

10 0 
10 10 
10 20 
10 30 
19 40 j 18509 

10 50 18795 

11 0 
11 10 
11 20 
11 30 
11 40 I 20222 

11 50 

12 0 
12 10 
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12 30 

12 40 
12 50 

13 0 
18 10 

13 20 ] 23062 
18 % ] 23344 
18' 

18 

14 

M 20 f 24756 
14- 80 ' 26038 
m: 40 
14 50 
18 fi> 
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15 10 
15 20 
15 30 
15 40 

15 50 

16 0 
16 10 
16 20 
16 30 
16 40 

16 50 

17 0 
17 10 
17 20 
17 30 
17 40 

17 50 

18 0 
18 10 
18 20 
18 30 

18 40 
18 50 

19 0 : 
19 10 
19 20 
19 30 
19 40 

19 50 

20 0 
20 10 
20 20 
20 80 
20 - 40 

20 50 

21 0 
21 10 
21 20 
21 30 '■< 
2i 40 ' > 

21 50 

22 - ft ■; 

m 

m to »; 

22 30 


Halves Differ*- 
ifthe meet 
chords be- 
tween 
tending each 
twice half, 
the arcs chord 

26163 j 280 
26443 j 281 
24 



279 
279 
28122 279 
28401 j 279 
279 
278 
278 
278 
278 
277 
277 
277 
30902 276 

31178 276 

31454 276 

81730 276 

32006 276 

32282 275 

32557 275 

32832 274 

83106 275 

33381 274 

33655 274 

33929 273 

34202 278 

34475 278 

84748 278 

85021 278 

35293 278 

35565 278 

85837 : m 
36108 ] .271 
271 
ffl 
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0 
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: 1$. On the Sides and 'Angles or i 





/ ; \ ur.f- . v.. t'L.i-.:. . ■ ■ .'1- ■; i. 

[19“} The.sideS-^a triangle, whoeeanglesaregivenaregiven , . . . , o: 

I say ldt there be the triangle ABC, around which a circle is circumscribed, 

' by Euclid, nr, 5. Therefore arcs AB,' BC, end.C'A wiQ.be 
given in degrees whereof 360° are equal to two right angles. 
Now, given the arcs, the subtending sides of the triangle 
• inscribed in the circle are also given by, the table drawn up, 
where the diameter is assumed to have 200,000 parts. 

'• • -r. .*»- n • ■ '• 

But . if aides of the triangle are given together with one of 
the angles, the remaining side and the remaining angles may 
become known. 

For the given sides areeitber equal or unequal. But the 
given angle is either right or acute or obtuse. Again, the 
given sides either comprehend the angle or they do not comprehend it. 

Therefore in triangle ABC first let the two given sides AB and AC be equal, 
and let them comprehend the given angle A. 

Therefore the remaining angles at base BC are also given — 
since they are equal — as half of the remainder, when A is sub- 
tracted from two right angles.. And if the angle given first was at 
the base, ,then its equal is soon given, and from the two of them 
the remaining angle that goes to make up two right angles. But 
given the angles of a triangle, the sidps ere given; and moreover 
the base BC is given from the table in the parts whereof AB or 
AC as radius, has 100, 0QQ parts or whereof the diameter has « 

300,000 parts. . 

■ . . ■ 111 

But if the angle BAC comprehended by the given sides is right , the some thing will 
result. 

Since it is obvious that 

. (20*1 sq. AB+sq, AC«=sq. fiC; 

therefore BC is given.in length and the rides in their ratio 
to one another. But the segment of a circle which compre- 
hends a right triangle is a semicircle, and base 2JC is the dip 
ameter. Therefore AB and AC » subtending theremain- 
ing angles C and B will be jgiven in the parts whereof BC 
" , has 300,000 parts. And the ratio of , the table will reveal the 
angles. in the degrees whereof 180° are equal to two right angles. 

The same thing, will result if BC t is given together with one of the rides com- 
prehending the right angle, as I judge has been clearly established. 

But now let the gwenamgle ABC be acute, andalso.let it be comprehended by tie 




And from point* A drop a perpendicular to BC extended, ifneoessary, accord- 
ing as it falls inside or outjridethe triangle, and let it be AD. By this perpen- 
dicular the two. right ta^mgles ABZ} and 4PC «re distinguished* and since 
tin AEb are given— lor'Disa right angle, and B is givea by hy- 
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potheris; therefore AD and BD are given by the table 

as subtending angles A and B in the parte whereof - B, ,v ,yn ' f v '' 'Jrf- 
the diameter of the circle, has 200,000 parts. And in / 

the same ratio wherein AB was given in length, AD ' ] 

and BD are given similarly ; and CD, which is the dif- / / ; ; * 

ference between BC and BD, is given also. o c 

Therefore in the right triangle ADC, the rides AD 
and CD being given, AC the side sought and angle 
ACD are given according to what has been shown above. 

v 


And it will not turn out differently, if angle B is obtuse. 



For the perpendicular AB dropped from point . 
straight line BC extended makes the triangle ABD ] 
its angles given. For angle ABD, which is exterior 1 
angle ABC, is given; and 

angle Z)**90°. 

Therefore sides BD and AD are given in the pa 
whereof AB has 200,000. And since BA and BC have a 
given ratio to one another, therefore AB too is given in 
the same parts, wherein BD and the whole CBD are 


given. 

Accordingly in the right triangle ADC, since the two sides AD and CD are 
given, side AC and angles BAC and ACB, which were sought for, are also given. 

vi 1 

But let either of the given sides, AC or AB, be the one subtending the given 
angle B. {20*] Therefore AC is given by the table in parts whereof the diameter 
of the circle circumscribing the triangle ABC has 200,000 and according to the 
given ratio of AC to AB. AB is given in similar parts, and by the table the angle 
ACB is given together with the remaining angle BAC, by which chord CB is 
also given. And by this ratio they are given in any magnitude. 

VII 

Given all the sides of the triangle, the angles are given. 

It is too well known to be worth mentioning that each angle of an equilateral 
triangle is one third of two right angles. 

It ie also clear in the ease of an isosceles triangle. For each of the equal rides 
is* to the third side' ae half of the diameter is to the side subtending the arc by 
which the ahgle comprehended by the equal rides is given according to the 
table, wherein the 860* around the centre are equal to four right angles. 1 Then 
the two angles at the bake are given as half of the supplemen- 
tary angle. 

Therefore it now remains to show this in the case of scalene 
triangles, which we divide in the same way into right triangles. 

Therefore let there be the scalene triangle ABC of which the 
ktdes are given, and upon the ride which is the longest, namely 
BC, drop the perpendicular AD, Now Euclid, u, 13 tells us 
that if AB subtends the acute angle, then V 
n '* , (sq. AC+sq. AB- 2 reet. BC, CD; 

Bkht it is necessary for angle C to be acute; for 'otherwise AB ‘ 

* V 4A« Is t£s Subjoined figure: ’ 
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19. Therefore BD and DC are givenyaad therewill be the right triangles ABC 
and ADC with their sides and angles given — as has so often happened before 
—and so the angles of triangle ABC which were sought become established 
Another way. Similarly Euclid, m, 89 Will perhaps give us an easy method, if 

with BC the shorter side as radius and with point 
C as centre, we describe a circle which will cut 
either one or both of the remaining rides. 

First, let it cut both: AB at point E and AC at 
D; and let line ADC extended to point F in ordrir 
to complete the diameter DCF. And with thia 
construction it is clear from that proposition of 
Euclid that 

[21*] rect. FA, AD* rect. BA, AB, 
since each is equal to the square on the tangent 
to the circle from A. But the whole AF is given, 
as all its segments are given, since 

radius CF- radius CD = JSC, 

and 

AD-CA-CD. 

Wherefore, as the rectangle BA, AB is given, AB 
also is given in length; and so is the remainder BB 
subtending arc BE. By joining BC we shall have 
the isosceles triangle BCE with all its rides given. Therefore the angle BBC is 
given. Hence in the triangle ABC the remaining angles at C and at A may be- 
come known by means of what has been shown above. 

However, let the circle not cut AB as in the other figure, where AB Ms upon 
the concave circumference; nevertheless BE will be given, and in the isosceles 
trian gle BCE angle CBE will be given and also the exterior angle ABC. And by 
the same method as before the remaining angles are given. 

Aed we have said enough concerning rectilinear triangles, in which a great 
part of geodesy consists. Now let us turn to spherical triangles. 

14. On Sphxuiou. Tsiangles 

In this place we take that triangle as spherical which is comprehended by 
three ascs of great circles on a snWiiwi ~ 
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with the point of section as a pole; and this arc is the arc intercepted by the 
quadrants of the circles risinperiwoding the angle. For as the are tftus inter- 
cepted is to the whole circumference, so is the angle of seetion to four right 
angles— which wb have saitt Contain SfiOequaldegrees. ■ . 


were are tnm arcs tg me'gm&'mvms oj a rpnere, am * v <*w. wp *?pp 
joined together are longer than the third', It it clear that a spherical WeM$W’iun 8* 
constructed from then. ■■■[•. v «. . 1 

For Eudid,i^4®iiK»w hihtfwsw oTai^ the' 

case of ares. Since there is the sam^ rario^between angles aa between arcs, and 
shoe tfpfWMtt circles An those circles which pass thro^h the centre of tS» 
sphere;!* j g. manifest that those? three vectors of circles, i*. t the sectors to 
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which the three area belong, form a solid angleatthe centre of the sphere, There* 
fore what was proposed hasbeen established. : 

a ' ' '■ 

Any arc ofa [spherical triangle most be lest than a semicircle. 

For the. semicircle makes no angle at the centre bat fails upon it -in a straight 
Use. But the remaining two angles which intercept the arcs cannot complete a 
solid angle at the centre, and so they cannot complete a spherical triangle: 

And I think this is the reason why Ptolemy in his exposition of triangles of 
this genus, especially as regards the figure of the spherical sector, argues that 
none of the arcs taken together must be greater than a semicircle. 

m 

In spherical trianglet having a right angle, the chard subtending twice the side ap- 
posite the right angle is to a chord subtending twice one of the sides comprehending 
the right angle as the diameter of the sphere is to the chord which subtends the) ingle 
comprehended in the great circle of the sphere by the first side and by the remaining 
side. \ 

For let there be the spherical triangle ABC, of which the angle at C is right. 
I say that ” 

ch. 2 AB : ch. 2 BC— dmt. sph. : ch. 2 BA C gr. circ. sph. 

With A as a pole draw DE the arc of a great circle, and let ABD and ACE the 
quadrants of the circles be completed. And from the 
centred of the sphere draw the common sections of the 
circles: FA the common section of circles ABD and 
ACE, [22*] FE of circles ACE and DE, and FD of cir- 
cles ABD and DE; and moreover, FC of the circles AC 
and BC. Then draw BG at right angles to FA, Bl at 
light angles to FC, and DK at right angles to FE; and 
let GI be joined. 

Since if a circle cuts a circle described through its 
poles, it cuts it at right angles; therefore the angle AED will be right; and angle 
ACB is right by hypothesis; and each of the planes EDF and BCF is perpen- 
, dicular to plane AEF. Wherefore if a line, be erected in the underlying plane of 
AFE at right angles to point K in the common section, this line and KD will 
comprehend a right angle, by the definition of planes which are perpendicular 
to one another. Wherefore, by Euclid, xi, 4, line KD is perpendicular to circle 
AEF. But BI was erected in the same relation to the same plane; mid so by 
Euclid, xi, 0, DK is parallel to BI and FD is parallel to GB, because 

angle FOB -angle GFD -90°. . 

4&d by Euclid, xi, 10, 

angle FDK -angle GBI. 

But 

angleF&D-SO 0 , 

and by definition 

GI is perpendicular to IB. 

Accordingly the sides ef similar triangles are proportional; and 

DF iBG-DK :BD 

r*' .V: .... . w • ■ 
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(«i6e It'll at right angles to the radiusf romoenier F; and forthsname reason, 
BG-te ch;2 BA, .'•> r •: .. 

DK=y 2 ch. 2 DE, or ^ ch. 2 DAE, 
and 


DF «* y dmt. sph., 

Therefore it is clear that 

ch, 2 AB : ch. 2 £C=dmt. r ch. 2 DAE (or ch. 2 ££), 
as it was time to show. 



IV 

In any triangle having a right angle, if another angle and any side are given, the 
remaining angle and the remaining sides will be given. 

For let there be the triangle ABC having the angle A right and having one of 
the otter two angles, namely B, given. 

Let us take three cases of the given side. For it is either adjacent to both, the 
given angles, as AB, or only to the right angle, as 
AC, or is opposite the right angle, as BC. 

Therefore let AB be the side given first; and with 
C as a pole let arc [22 b ] DE of the great circle be 
described. Let the quadrants CAD and CBE be 
completed; and let AB and DE be extended, until 
they cut one another at point F. Therefore con- 
versely the pole of CAD will be at F, because 
angle A = angle jD=90°. 

And Bince, if in a sphere the great circles cut one another at right angles, they 
will bisect one another and pass through the poles of one another; therefore ABF 
and DEF are quadrants of circles. And since AB is given, BF the remainder of 
the quadrant is also given ; and the vertical angle EBF is equal to the given angle 
ABC. But by what has been shown above 

ch. 2 BF : ch. 2 EF= dmt. sph. : ch. 2 EBF. 

But three of the chords have been given: 

dmt. sph., 
ch. 2 BF, 
ch. 2 EBF, 

ae the half-chords; and therefore by Euclid, vi, 15, there is also given 

H ch. 2 EF\ 

and by the table the arc EF itself and DE the remainder of the quadrant, or 
the angle at C, which was sought. Similarly and alternately, 
ch. 2 DE : ch. 2 AB*=ch. 2 BBC : ch. 2 CB, 


But DE, AB, and CE on the quadrants of the circle have already been given; 
and therefore the fourth chord, subtending twice arc CB, will be given, and atao 
the site CB, which was Bought. 

.And since' 

ch. 2 CB : ch. 2 CA-ch. 2 BF : oh. 2 EF, 
because they both have the ratio of 

, dmt. sph. : ch. 2 CBA, 

and because things which have the same ratio to one and the same thing ham 
the santeratio to one another; therefore with the three chordS:BF,.£F, and CB 
given, the fourth chord CA is also given; and are CA is the third site of the 
triangle ABC. • ;v . . 
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■ Butnow let AC bethe aide assumed as given, and let ©arprobleta betofind 
the odes AB and BC together with the JtemainingangleC. Again similarly and 
by inversion, f A ’■ 

oh. 2 CA : ch. 2 CB -ch. 2 ABC : dmt. !.*; 

Hence the side CB is given, and also AD and BE the remainders of the quad- 
rants of the circles. And so again, 

ch.2 ADtch. 2J8F— ch.2 ASF, i.e. f dmt., : ch. 2 BE. 

Therefore arc BF is given, and the side AB, which is the remainder. <«• 

And similarly, 

ch. 2 £C : ch. 2 AB**2 ch. CUE : ch. 2 DE. 

Hence arc DE f or twice the remaining angle at C, will be given* , 
Furthermore, if it was BC which was assumeS, again as before, AC and the 
remainders AD and BE will be given. Hence arc BF and the remaining side AB 
are given by means of the diameter and the chords [23*] subtending themA 
often been said. And as in the preceding theorem, by means of arcs BC, AB, and 
CBE being given, the arc ED, fa., the remaining angle at C, which we weroseek- 
ing, is discovered \ 

And so again in the triangle ABC with two angles A and B given, of which A 
is right, and with one of the three sides given, the third angle and the remaining 
sides are given, as Was to be shown. 


The tides of a right triangle, of which the angles are given, are also given. 

Let the preceding diagram be kept. On account of the angle. C, being given, 
the arc DE and EF the remainder of the quadrant are given. And since BEF is 
* right angle, because BE was let fall from the pole of arc DEF; and since angle 
EBF is equal to its vertical angle, which was given; therefore the triangle BEF, 
having the right angle E and the angle at B given together with the side FF, has 
its sides and angles given by .the preceding theorem. Therefore BF is given, and 
so is AB the remainder of the quadrant. And similarly in the triangle ABC the 
remaining sides AC and BC are shown as above. 

VI 

If in the same sphere two triangles have right angles and another angle equal to 
another angle und one side equal to One tide— whether the sides be adjaceht to the 
equal angles or lie opposite one of the equal angles— they will have the remaining 
■sides equal to the remaining sides and the re- 
meaning angle equal to the remaining angle. 

Let there be ttobemisphere ABC, in which 
the two triangles ABD and CEE toe taken. 

Let tbeanglesatA and C he right ;arid fur- 
thermore let the angle ADB be equal to CEE, 
and one side to one side. And first let the 
equal rides he adjaeeitt to the equal angles, 
fa., let AD be equal to CE. I say moreover/ 
that ride AB is equal to ride' OF, sideBD to 
'JM i andtheremainifigan^ A BBtothero-; 

.Ipaining- angle CFE, ’ •>' • • *•£.' &'• < ■ 

"AfWm with B and F as poles, draw Off/ and 
quadrants of the great dholes. And 
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lot quadrants ADI and CEI be completed. They necessarily cot one another 
at the pole of the hemisphere, point I, [23**| because' > «' 

angle A *angle C-®0 9 o 

and quadrants GHI and CEI have been drawn through the poles of the circle ABC. 
Therefore, since it has been assumed that 

side AD « side CE 

t&sn by subtraction 

arc DJ<*> arc El. 

And 

angle IDS = angle IEK; 

for they are placed at the vertices of 1 the angles assumed as equal; and 

angle H = angle K“90°. 

As things which have the same ratio to thfe same are in the same ratio; and 
once by Theorem III in this chapter, 

ch. 2 ID : ch. 2 #/=dmt. sph. : ch. 2 IDH, 
and 

ch- El : ch. 2 jKi=dmt. sph. : ch. 2 IEK; 

therefore 


ch. 2 ID : ch. 2 HI= ch. 2 El : ch. 2 IK. 
And by Euclid's Elements, v, 14, since 

ch. 2 DZ *=ch. 2 IE 


therefore 

ch. 2 HI=ch. 2 IK. 

And as in equal circles equal chords cut off equal arcs, and as the parts of mul- 
tiples are in the same ratio [as the multiples]; therefore the plain arcs IS and 
IK will be equal; and so will GH and KL tile remainders of the quadrants. 
Whence it is clear that 

angle 2? = angle F, 

and since, by the inverse of the third theorem, 

ch. 2 AD : ch. 2 BD=*ch. 2 HQ : ch 2 BDH, or dint., 
and 

ch. 2 EC : ch. 2 EF= ch. 2 KL : ch. 2 FEK, at dint., 

wherefore 

ch. 2 AD : ch. 2 BD^ ah. 2 EC : ch. 2 EF 
and 

AD*OE. 

Therefore, by Euclid’s Elements, v, 14, 

me arc EF, 

on account of the chords subtending twice the arcs being equal. 

In the same way with BD and EF equal, we will show that die remaining 
sides tea d Singles are equal. ' ’ 

And in turn, if sides AB and CF are assumed to be equal, the result* will foi^ 
low'the same identity cl ratio. 

vn 

Now also even if there 4s no right angle, but provided ^that the sides uMUkare'suI- 
jacent to the equal angles are equal-to me another, the same thing wUl be shorn. 

In this way if in the two triangles ADD and CEF 1,1 ’ 

* angle Em angte'P 
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angle D* angle E, 

and if side BD is adjacent to the equal 124*] 
angles and 

side BD=side EF, 

I say that again the triangles are equilateral 
and equiangular. 

For once more with B and F as poles, de- 
scribe GH and KL, the arcs of the great circ- 
les. And let AD and GH extended intersect at 
N; and let EC and LK similarly extended in- 
tersect at M. 

Therefore since in the two triangles HDN 
and EKM 

angle HDN = angle KEM, 

because they are placed at the vertex of the angles assumed equal; and sil ce 

angle H = angle K — 90° 

on account of the intersection of circles described through the poles of one 
another; and 

side DH =side EK; 

therefore the triangles are equiangular and equilateral by the preceding proof. 
And again because 

arc GH = arc KL 

on account of its being assumed that 

angle Spangle F; 

therefore by addition 



arc GHN =arc MKL, 

by the axiom concerning the addition of equals. And therefore there are these 
two triangles AGN and MCL where 

side QN=* side ML, 
angle ANG= angle CML, 


and 


angle G -angle L - 90®. 

So the triangles will have their sides and angles equal. Therefore when equals 
have been subtracted from equals, the remainders will be equal: 

arc AZ)«=arc CE, 
arc AB = arc CF, 
and 

angle BAD * angle ECF, - 

as was to be shown. 


VIII 


Now further, if two triangles have two sides equal to two sides and an angk equal 


base, they will also have base equal to base and the .remaining angles equal to the 
remaining angles. 

~ ,Aa in the preceding diagram, Jet 

. . Vv ., t ». . side • •• •>, .. 


and 


dCJB. 
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And first let ■ • •» m ••.V., 

angle AWangle C, 

which is comprehended by the equal sides. I say also that 
base BD = base EF, 
angle B *» angle F, 
and 

angle BDA = angle CEF. 

For we shall have the two triangles AON and CLM, where 
angle 0 =■ angle L=90°. 

And since 

angle GAN «= 180°— angle BAD, 
ami 

angle MCL * 180°— -angle EOF, 

then 

angle (7AA r =angle MCL. 

Therefore the triangles are equiangular and equilateral. 

Wherefore since 



arc AN - arc CM 
and 

arc AD = arc CE, 

then by subtraction 

arc DN=* arc ME. 

But it has already been made clear that 

angle DNH- angle EMK, 
and 

angle H = angle K = 90®. 

Therefore the two triangles DUN and EMK will also be equiangular and equi* 
lateral [24 b ] Hence [by the subtraction of equals] 

arc BD*arc 23F 
and 

arc GH *=are KL. 

Hence'- ' 

angle B*attjgle F,' 

and. " 

angle ADfl= angle FEC. 

But if instead of sides AD and CE it be assumed that 

base BD ** base EF, 

which are opposite the equal angles; and if the test stays the same; then the 
proof will be similar. For since 

exterior angle GAN -exterior angle MCL, 
angle <? Wangle £/»» 90®, 

and ''!*'• - ■ ■ ' - 

side AG* side CL; 

in the same way as before we shall have the two triangles AGN and MCL aa 
equiangular and equilateral. And moreover, as parts of them, 

trgl. DATH«trgl. MEK, 

because • 

angle angle Xf->90°; 

■ - angle DM?*ahgle KME, 



m * ' ». ?Hk {.(MBsa/ms -b. 

and by subtraction from the quadrant j 

• odaI)ff«ade£X. 

Whence the same things feUowasbefore*; m,.., 

’• IK 

Moreover, in isosceles spherical triangles the angles at the base , are equal to on ft 
another. 

Let there be triangle ABC, where 

side AB-odeAC. 

I say that on the base 

> angle -ABC** angle ACB. 

From the vertex A drop a great circle which wifi" cut the base at right afigLo, 
i.e., a circle through the polee of the base; and let this circle be AD. Therefore, 
once in the two triangles ABD and ADC \ 

side BA •aide AC, \ 

and \ 

side AD -side AD, ' 

and 

angle BDA = angle CD A «= 90°, 
it is clear from what was shown above that 

angle ABC = angle ACB, 

as was to be shown. 

Porism 

Hence it foDows that the arc from the vertex of an isosceles triangle which 
falls at right angles upon the base will at the same time bisect the base and the 
angle comprehended by the equal sides, and vice versa. And that is clear from 
what has been shown above. ■ . ■ 

X ' ' 

If two triangles in the same sphere him the sides of the one severally equal to the 
sides of the other, they will have the angles of the one severally equal to the angles of 
the other. 

For in each triangle the three segments of great circles form pyramids which 
have as their apexes the centre of the sphere and as their bases the plane tri- 
angles which are comprehended by the straight lines subtending the arcs of the 
convex triangles. And those pyramids are similar and [26*] equal by the defini- 
tion of similar and equal solid figures [Euclid, xi; Def. 10]; now the ratio of 
similarity is that the angles talmnin any order will be severally equal to one 
another*. Therefore the triangles will have their angles equal to one another. 

In particular, those who define similarity of figures more generally say that 
similar figures are those which have similar declinations,' and have correspond- 
ing angles equal to one another* Whence I thudcit is manifest that in a sphere 
the triangles which are equilateral are similar, just as in the case of plane tri- 
1 angles. • . . 
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But if however the odes gt ivea are unequal, as in triangle ADD, where angle A 
is given tqgetherwith taro-sides, the sides either compre- 
5 ' head the given angle or do not comprehend it: First, let the 

/ \ given sides AB and AO comprehend it. And with C as a 

M**-s*w . poie draw arc DBF of* gres,toirde;ftnd letthequadmnts 

/ \\ €AZ> and CBEbe bompieted ; andlet AB extended out BB 

{’. ''n\' atplointF.Sosdsointhefaienj^AlW , ,. • > 

k ■ ■- \ •• side AD *«9(F —are ADj ■ ''' ! - 

and ■ -■ i -i 

f angle BAD?* 180' ^angfo DAJL 

Forthe ratios and dimensions of these angles are the s&zrte 

as those of angles ooeumng at the intersection of straight 

lines and planes. And 1 

. . angleB«90V ■■■<' ■'-> 

Therefore by the fourth theorem of this chapter, triangle ADF will have its 
sides and angles given. And again in triangle BEF angle F has been found, and 

angle E**9Q° 

on account of the intersection of circles through the poles of one another; and 
side BF = are ABF -arc AB. ■■ • 

Therefore by the same theorem triangle BEF also will have its angles and sides 
given. Whence BC the side sought is given, as 

BC-90°-BB, 

and BC is the side sought. And • ■ 'ii 

arc DB—arc DEF-~amEF. 

ibid so angle C is given. Any by means of angle EBF, the vertical angle AB6i 
which was sought, is given. - : • .. . ; i . • 

But if in place of side AB, side <JB which ia opposite to the given angle is 
assumed, the same thing will result. For AD and BE the remainders: of quttifc 
rants are given; and by the same argument the two trianglesABF and BEF 
will have their sides and angles given, as before. 

Whence, as was intended, ABC the triangle set before us will have its sides 
and angles given. 

1 i . V" (25 b ]Xtt 

Furthermore, if anyiwotmglee are gitm together with, me hide, (here wM 
le ffte eame result , . -v'. ■ • • 

For let the construction in the previous figurestay; ami in triangle ABC tot 
the two angles A CD and BAC be given together with side AC, which is adjacent 
to both angles. Now if one of the angles given were right, then everything else 
would follow from the ratios by the precedingiourth theorem. But we wish to 
keep the theorems diSerent ami tp have neither of the; angles right. Therefore 

AD»90°-AC. • i 


angle BAD “180® -angle BAC. 


And «’> j 

And 

-i. M a ngle DotW 8 « ;•.&! , 

Therefore by the fourth tbma em ^ ti^ch ^er^ triangle^AFD ^ nave its 
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angle BEF**90°; 


angle F* angle F. 

In the same way by the fourth theorem BE and BF are given; and through 
them we can discover sides AB and BC, which were sought. 

Moreover, if one of the given angles is opposite the given side, namely if angle 
ABC is given in place of angle ACB, and if the rest stayed the same, then it can 
be shown in similar fashion that the whole triangle ADF will be established as 
having its sides and angles given; and similarly the part of it which is triangle 
REF; since on account of angle F being common to both, angle EBF being at 
tiie vertex of the given angle, and angle E being light, it is shown as above [that 
all the sides are given. And from that there follows what I said. For all these 
things are always tied together by a mutual and perpetual bond, as befits the 
form erf a globe. \ 


Finally, aU the aides of a triangle being given, the angles are given. 

Let all the sides of triangle ABC be given: I say that all the angles too are 
found. 

For the triangle either will have equal sides or it will R 

not. First therefore let AB and AC be equal. It is clear 

that the halves of chords subtending twice those sides / / / ' 

will be equal. And let these halves be BE and CE, which ~ 

on account of being at an equal distance from the centre A K. 

of the sphere will cut one another at point E in DE the 
common section of the circles, as is clear from Euclid, m, \ 

Def. 4, [26*] and its converse. \ 

’ But by Euclid, hi, 3, in plane ABD \ 

angle DEB=90°; v 

and in plane ACD similarly 

angle DEC** 90°. 

Therefore by Euclid, xi, Def. 3, BEC is the angle of inclination of the planes; 
and we shall find it as follows; for since there is a straight line subtending BC, 
we shall have a rectilinear triangle BEC with its sides given on account of their 
area being given; and then since the angles may be found, we shall have the 
angle BEC, which was sought, i.e., we shall have the spherical angle BAC; and 
yn shall have the others as above. 

But if the triangle is scalene, as in the second figure, it-is clear that the halves 
B of the chords subtending twice the sides will by no means 
touch one another. For if 

/ / \ arc AC> arc AB, 

. \ then, as 

\( CF -J^ch. 2 AC, 

J CF will fall lower down. But if 
fC. / are AC<arc AB, 

\ V then CF will fall higher up, according as such lines become 

‘ l [ nearer and farther away from tire centre, by Euclid, m, 

15. Now however ietFt? be drawn parallel to BE; and at 
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point O.let it cut BD the common section of the twocircles [ABandBC]. And 
let GC be joined. Therefore it is clear that 

angle BFQ~tag\a AEB»90°, 


And too 
for 


angle EPC* 90°; 


CF-H ch. 2 AC. 

Therefore angle CFG will be the angle of section of circles AB and AC; and m 
shall find this angle too. For 

DF : FG~DE : EB, 

since triangles DFG and DEB are similar. Therefore FO is given in the parts 
wherein FC is also given; and 

DG:DB=DE:EB. 

Hence DG will be given in the same parts whereof DC has 100,000. But as the 
an gle GDC is given through the are BC, therefore by the second theorem On 
plane triangles the side GC is given in the same puts wherein the remaining 
sides of the plane triangle GFC are given. Therefore by the last theorem on plane 
triangles we shall have the angle GFC, i.e., the spherical angle BAC, which was 
sought; and then we shall find the remaining angles by the eleventh theorem 
on spherical triangles. 


XIV 

If a given arc of a circle is cut anywhere so that both of the segments together are leu 
Bum a semicircle, and if the ratio of half of the chord subtending twice one segment 
to he half of the chord subtending twice the other segment is given, [28 b ] the arcs 
of those segments will also be given. 

For let arc ABC be given, around oentre D; and let ABC be cut at point B 
anywhere, but in such a way that the segments 
are less than a semicircle; mid let 

Y<i ch. 2 AB : ^ ch. 2 BC 
be somehow given in length: I say that the aim 
AB and BC are also given. 

For let the straight line AC be drawn, which 
the diameter outs at point E; and from the ten- 
mini A and C let the perpendiculars AF and CG 
fall upon the diameter. And of necessity 

AF-«ch.2AB < 

and 

CG«Hch.2BC. 

Therefore in the right triangles AEF and CBQ 
angle AFF- angle CEO, 
because they are vertical angles. And the til* 
angles which are therefore eq ui a ng u l a r and simi- 
lar have tiie sides opposite the equal angles proportional: 

AF:CG-AE:EC. 

Therefore we shall have AE and EC in the parts wherein AF or GC has been 
given. But the chord subtending arc ABC is given in the parts wherein the 
radius DEB, AK the half of chord AC, and the remainder EK are given. Let 
DA and DK be joined, and they will be given in the parts wherein BD is given: 
DK will be given as half of the chord subtending the remaining segment which 
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fecsuppldmentary to iatABC and is c<raapreheededby«Ufifa DAE. AariHhn**- 
ion angle ADK is given, which comprehends half of bio ABC. Butt mi{$& 
angle EDK having two sides given and; angle iffiKDright, angle SDK will also 
be given. Hence the whole angle EDA comprehending the arc AB will be gram. 
Thereby also the remainder CB will bemanifest. And it was this that we were 
trying to show. • r>l 


If all the angles of a triangle aregiven, eventhough none te a right angle, off f&fr 
sides are given. 

Let there be the triangle ABC, aU the angles of which are given but norm 
«f which is right. I say that ah the sides are given too. . . 

For from some one of the angles, say A, drop tfUTarc AD through the pdpe of 
CB. AD will cut BC at right angles, and it will fall within the trianglel un- 
less one Of the angles at the base— angle B or angle C— is obtuse and) the 
other acute. If that were the ease, the acre would have to be drawn from thepb- 
tuse angle to the base. So with the quadrants BAF, 

Q AO, and, DAE completed and with B and C ns 
poles, let the arcs EF and EO [27*] be drawn. 

Therefore 

angle F* angle <7=90°. 

Therefore in the right triangle EAF 
% ch. 2 AE : H ch. 2 EF H dmt. sph. ;]^ch. 2 EAF. 

Snoilarly in right triangle AEQ 
% oh. 2 AE : Yt ch. 2 EQ** Y dmt. sph. :J^ch.2 EAO. 

Therefore, ex aequali, 

H ch. 2 EF : H ch. 2 EG~H ch. 2 EAF : H ch. 2 
EAO. 

Ami because ares FE and EG are given, since 

arc FE «* 90° - angle B 



and 


arc 90° -angle C; 

the&oe we Bhall have the ratio between angles EAF and EAG given, i.e., the 
ratio betwoen flAD and GAD, which are their vertical angles. Now the whole 
IttgleiLlC has been given; therefore by the foregoing theorem, angles BAD 
and CAD will also be given. Then bytbe fifth theorem we shall determine 
sides AB, BD, AC, CD, and the whole of arc BC. 

This much said enroute concerning triangles, according as they are neces- 
sary for our undertaking, will be sufficient. For if theyhad to be treated in 
gtsktor detiffly the work would he ofuna stt a is u e. — * 
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Since iw have expounded briefly the three terrestrial movements, by 
means of which we promised to demonstrate all the planetary appearances, now; 
we shall fulfil our promise by proceeding from the whole to the parts and ejouh- 
ining and investigating particular questions to the extent of our powera. Now 
we shall begin with the best-known movement of all, the revolution of day a nil 
night— which we said the Greeks called wxWiptfxx and which we have iak&t 
as belonging wholly and iinmediately to the terrestrial glOha, fim this 
movement arise the months, years, and other variously numad periods of 
as number from unity. Therefore we shall say only a few words about the ten 
equality of days and nights, the rising and setting of the sun and of the harts 

-SxL. _ _!•„ 1 il • . . .1 A | * 


if we take up in an opposite fashion What others have demonstrated by wwwfc* 
of a motionless earth and a giddy World and race with them toward the aawa 
goal, since things related reciprocally happen to be inversely in harmony with 
one another. Nevertheless we shall pipit nothing necessary. But no one should 
be surprised if we still speak of the rising and setting of the sun and stars, et 
cetera; but he should realise that we are speaking in the usual manner of speech 
which can be recognized by all and that we are nevertheless always, Iteepteg in 
mind that: “To us who are being carried by tee Earth, the sun andteemooh 
seem to pass over; and tee stars return to their former positions and Again 
move away ” 


oi me ecuptic ana me signs, ana me consequences oi mis type ot revolution; for 
say is in harmony and agreement with our conceptions^ It isof no importahc» 


1. On the Circles and Tasm Names 

We have said teat the equator is tee greatest of the parallel circles cm the 
terrestrial globe described around tee axis of its daily revolution urn teat the 
ecliptic hr tee circle through the middle [ 28 *] of tee signs under which the centre 
of the Earth moves in a circle in its annual revolution. 

But since the ecliptic crosses tee equator obliquely; in proportion to the in- 
clination of tee axis of the Earth to it, it describes in tee course of the dally 
revolution two circles Which touch it on either side of the equator, as if the farth- 
est limits to Its obliquity. These circles are called the tropics. For on them tee 
sun appears to make its “tropes,” i.9., its whiter and summer changes df diretf i 
tion. Whence the northern circle Used to be called tee tropic ef the ym tfait 
solstice and the other the tropic of the shortest day, ter was tot forte lit our 
summary exposition of tee circular movements of tee Earth. 
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directly overhead. But since it is impossible to compare the Earth with the im- 
mensity of the heavens— for according to our hypothesis even the total distance 
between the sun and the moon is indiscernible beside the magnitude of tire 
heavens— the circle of tire horizon appears to bisect the heavens, as if it went 
through tire centre of the world, as we demonstrated in the beginning. 

But when the horizon is oblique to the equator, it too touches on either side 
of the equator twin parallel circles, i.e., the northern circle of the always visible 
stars and the southern circle of the always hidden stars. The first circle was 
called the arctic, and the second the antarctic by Proclus and the Greeks; and 
they become greater or smaller in proportion to the obliquity of the horizon or 
the elevation of the pole of the equator 1 . ^ , 

There remains the meridian circle which passes through tire poles of the 
horizon and. through the poles of the equator too and hence is perpendicular to 
both circles. The sun’s reaching it gives us midday and midnight. \ 

'* But these two circles which have their centres on the surface of the Earth, 
t.e,, the horizon and the meridian, are wholly consequent upon the movement of 
the Earth and upon our sight at some particular place. For the eye everywhere 
becomes as it were the centre of the sphere of all things which are visible to it on 
sill sides. 

Furthermore all the circles assumed on the Earth produce circles in the heav- 
ens as their likenesses and images, as will be shown more clearly in cosmography 
and in connection with the dimensions of the Earth. And these circles at any 
rate are the ones having proper names, though there are infinite ways of desig- 
nating and naming others. 

2. On the Obliquity or the Ecliptic and the Distance op the 
Tropics and How They Are Determined 

, [28 b ] Since the ecliptic lies between the tropics and crosses the equator ob- 
liquely, I therefore think that we should now tiy to observe what the distance 
between the tropics is and hence what the angle of section between the equator 
and the ecliptic is. For in order to perceive this by sense with the help of arti- 
ficial instruments, by means of which the job can be done best, it is necessary to 
have a wooden square prepared, or preferably a square made from some other 
more solid material, from stone or metal; for the wood might not stay in the 
Same condition on account of some alteration in the atmosphere and might mis- 
lead the observer. Now one surface of it should be very carefully planed, and it 
should be of sufficient area to admit being divided into sections, that is, a tide 
should be about 5 or 6 feet long. Now with one of the corners [of the square] as 
centre and with a side as radius, let a quadrant of a circle be drawn and divided 
into 90 equal degreeejand let each of the degrees be subdivided into 60 minutes, 
or whatever number can be taken. Next let a cylindrical pointer which has been 
well turned on alathe be set up at the centre (of the quadrant) and fixed in such 
a way as tq beperpendicular to the surfaee and to. extend out from it a little, say 
pethapsa finger's width or less. ...... 

When the instrument has beenprepared in tins way? tike next thing to dels to 

ejdubitthe line of themeridianqnapieceofflooringwhichliesinthepilaneof 

the horizon and which has. been made even as carefully asis possible by means 


gdftwtiito say, the magntede of tbs tfreteof tits always vMbls rtattvaifa* inversely #1® 
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offthydraseopeGr ground-level, so asnotto have a dope in any part of It. The 
pace of flooring should have a circle drawnon It and a cyHnderereeted at the 
centerofthe circle: we shalltake observations and marie the point where at some 
time before midday the extremity of the shadow of the cylinder touches the cir- 
cumference of the circle. We shall do the same thing in the afternoon, and theft 
shall bisect the arc of the circle lying between the two points we have already 
marked. In this way a straight line drawn from the centre through the point of 
section will indicate infallibly for us the south and the north. 

Accordingly the plane surface of the instrument should be set up on this piece 
of flooring as a base and fixed perpendicular to it with the centre [of the quad- 
rant] to the south, so that a plumb-line from the centre would fall exactly at 
right angles to the meridian line. For it comes about in this way that the surface 
of the instrument exhibits the meridian circle. Hence on the days of summer mid 
winter solstice the shadows of the sun at noon [29*] are to be observed according 
as they are cast by the pointer, or cylinder, from the centre [of the quadrant]; 
and some mark is to be made on the are of the quadrant, so that the place of the 
shadow may be kept more surely. And we shall note down the centre of the 
shadow in degrees and minutes as accurately as is possible. For if we do this, the 
arc between the marked shadows — the summer— and winter— solstitial shadows 
— will be found and will show us the distance between the tropics and also the 
total obliquity of the ecliptic 1 . By taking half of the arc, we shall have the dis- 
tance of the tropics from the equator, and it will be clear what the angle of in- 
clination is between the equator and the ecliptic. 

Now Ptolemy took the interval between the aforesaid limits— the northern 
and the southern— as 47°42'40", whereof the circle has 360°, as he found had 
been observed by Hipparchus and Eratosthenes before his time; and there are 
ll p whereof the whole circle has 83 p . Hence half the arc — and half the arc has 
23°51'20*, whereof the circle has 360° — showed the distance of the tropics from 
the equator and what the angle of section with the ecliptic was. Accordingly 
Ptolemy believed that these things were invariably such and would always re- 
main so. But these distances have been found to have decreased continually 
from that time down to ours. For it has already been discovered by us and some 
of our contemporaries that the distance between the tropics is not more than 
46°58' approximately and that the angle of section is 23°29'. Hence it is clear 
enough that the obliquity of the ecliptic is not fixed. More on this below, where 
we shall show by a probable enough conclusion that it was never greater thaft 
23°52' and will not ever be less than 23°28'. 

3. On the Arcs and Angles or the Intersections or the Equator, 
Ecliptic, and Meridian, By Means or Which Declinations 
and Right Ascensions Are Determined, and on the Com- ' 
putation or These Arcs and Angles 

Accordingly as we were saying in the case ofthe horixon that the parts of the 
world have their risings and settings on it> we say ihat the meridian circle [29 k ] 
halves the heavens. During the space of twenty-four hours this eirole Is crossed 
by both tho e clip tic and the equator and divides both oftheir Circumferences 

“Sltak the dfetance between die sun and die Earth isimpercepdbfe in relktloto to tlhAawh& 
of the aphsm of the fixed stars, the centre of the quadrant may be taken aa the oeatwAftbe 
sphere of the fixed atara. . < 
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by cutting them the spring and at the autumnal intersection and in tarhfaSa 
its circumference divided by the arc intercepted by those two circles. Since they 
we all great circles, they form a spherical right triangle; for the angle is right 
where the meridian circle by definition outs the equator described through its 
poles. Now the arc of the meridian circle, or any arc of a circle passing through 
tim poles [of the equator] and intercepted in this way is called the declination of 
a segment of the ecliptic ; and the corresponding arc on the equator is called the 
right ascension occurring at the same time as the similar arc on the ecliptic. 

All this is easily demonstrated in a convex triangle. For let the circle ABCD 
be a circle passing simultaneously through the poles of the ecliptic and of 
the equator— most people call this circle the 
“colure”— let the semicircle of the ecliptic be 
4-EC, the semicircle of the equator BED; let 
the spring equinox be at point E, the sum- 
mer solstice at A, and the winter solstice at 
C. Now let F be taken as the pole of daily 
revolution, and on the ecliptic let 
aw M? =30°, 

for example, and let it be cut off by FOH the 
quadrant of a circle. 

Then it is clear that in triangle EGH 
side EG* 30°, 
angle GEH is given, 

Mica at its least, in conformity with the greatest declination AB, 
angle GEH =2 3*28' 

^ where 4 rt. angles =360°; 

angle GHE- 90°. 

Therefore by the fourth theorem on sphericals, triangle EHG will have its rides 
and angles given. For it was shown that 

ch. 2 EG : ch. 2 Gtf*ch. 2 AGE, or dmt. sph. : ch. 2 AB 
and their halves are hr the same ratio. And since 

ch. 2 AG® -radius* 100,000, 

^ *$ch. 2 AB *39,822, 

i ch. 2 ®G* 60,000; 

and rinoe, if four numbers are proportional, the product of the means is equal to 
tire product of the extremes; therefore 

and hence, by the table, ^ GH , 

( arc Gtf-ll°29', 

which is the declination of segment EG, 

ride FG«f 78°31', 
ride AG*60°, 

tfnee they are the reihrinders of tire quadrants, and 

* Z _ ! -angle FAG- 90°. 

jjft BBiBG way * T 

f30"] ^ ch. 2FG ; H ch. 3 AG-^ ck 2 FGH: H oh. 2 BH. ' 

Jifow rince three of tirese chorda are given, the fourth will also be given, that is 

^ MAT \ 

t * are BH -62°6', 
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from the e^nirts equinox. Similarly, since 

ode FQm 78*31', 
ride AF-«4°30', 
and 

(hen, rince angles AOF and HOE are vertical angles, 

angle AGF’*an$eHGE -63°29H'. 

In the rest we shall do as in this example. But we shouldnot he ignorant of 
riie fact that the meridian circle cuts the ecliptic at right an gina & .the rfgmj 
where the ecliptic touches the tropics, for then the meridian circle cute it through 
its poles, as we said. But at the equinoctial points the meridian malma an a ng fa 
less than a right angle by the angle of inclination of the ecliptic, so thatiin com 
formity with the least inclination of the ecliptic it malraq an of 68°82? . 

Moreover we should note that equal rides and equal angina of the *ri«»gina 

follow upon equal ares of the ecliptic being 
taken from the points of solstice or equinox. 
In this way if we draw the equatorial are ABC 
and the ecliptic BDE as intersecting at point 
B, where the equinox is, and if we take ' as 
equal the arcs FB and BG and also arcs KFL 
and HQM two quadrants of circle described 
through the poles of daily revolution; (here 
will be the two triangles FLB and BjtfQ, 
E wherein 

side £F=side BG ' 

angle FLB=angle GBM 
and 

angle FZ/B^angle GMB^QO 0 . ’’ 
Therefore by the sixth theorem on spherical 


■ 
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declination FL = declination GM 
rt. ascension LB=rt. ascension BM 
and ' ti 

angle .LFif® angle MGB. 

This same fact will be manifest upon the assumption of equal-ansa described 
from a point of solstice, for example, when AB and BC on 
different rides Of their point of contact B, the solstice, are 
equally distant fromit. For when the arcs DA and DB [and 
DC] have been drawn from rite pole of the equator, there 
will similarly be the two triangles ABD and DBC. 

Then. 

;<■ base riB«=base BC ' [ , ' 

* side BD is common 

and . ; I- 

. angle riBi? « angle CRD -90°. ■ 

Accordingly by the eighth theorem on sphericals the tri* : 
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the remaining quadrants of the futt circtev V' 

We shall subjoin an example of these tiling in-thetablesi-Io the first ©dunni 
ate placed the degrees of the edipitlfe j-ia the following column, the declinations 
answering to those degrees; and in the third column the minutes, which are the 
differences between the particular declinations and the declinations which odeur 
at liie time of greatest obliquity of th&eoliptic: the greatest of these differences 
is 24'. i ■- •' . .‘'-Vr '■'’■■■ v-: • ,4 

We shall do the mme thing in the table of ascensions and the table of meridian 
angle* Dor it Is necessary for all things which are consequences of the obliqdity 
of the ecliptic to bechanged with a change in it. Furthermore,iin tbe right aa- 
camions an extremely slight difference 1 b found, line which does not 

f ‘time” and which in the space of an hour makes only “time.’MThe 
ancients give the name of “time” to the parte of the equator which arise togei 
withthepartaof the ecliptic. Each of these circles, is we haveioften saicU 
86© parts; fcutin order to distinguish between them, most of the ancients called 
theparts of ecliptic ‘^degrees” and those of the equator “times”; and we 

' 7 ," 1 Table of Declinations of mp Degbees of the EcLiptic 
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61 
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eepy tb*k* fdr the remainder of the w<Hi.^flHM»fbreain« 4^ ll so 

«snall ; tihat it can be properly Defected, we are ndt peeved at having to place it 
id' a. separate column. • t, . 

Hence these tables can be made to apply to any other obliqaityofthe eaiip* 
tic, if in conformity with the ratio of difference between the least and greatest 
obliquity of the ecliptic We make the proper corrections. For aranplft, if with 
an obliquity of 23°34' we wish to know how great a declination follows from 
taking a distance of 90° from the equator along the ecliptic, we find that in'tbo 
tabfe there are ll°29' in the column of declinations and 11' ih the cmqnni Of 
differences. These 11' would be all added in the case of the greatest obliquity of 
the. ecliptic, which is, as we said, an obliquity of 23°52'. But it h*« already 
beep laid down that the obliquity is 23'34' and iB accordingly greater than; the 
least obliquity by 6', which ase One quarter of 24', which is the excess of the 
greatest obliquity over the least. Now 

3': ll'^6':24'. 

When I add 3' to the 11°29', I shall have 11°32', which will then measure the 
declination of the arc of the ecliptic 30° from the equator. 
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, The same thing can be done in thetable of meridian angles and rigbt asoea* 
sions, except that we must ahvaysadd the diff erenoes in the ease of right a** 
censions but subtract them in the case of the meridian angles, so that everything 
may proceed correctly in conformity with the time: 


Table of the Meridian Angles 


Eclip- 

tic 

Angle 

Differ* 1 
ence 

Eclip- 

tic 

Angle 

Differ- 

ence 

Edip- 

tic 

Angle 

Differ* 
me t 

Deg, 

Deg . 

Min. 

Min. 

Deg . 

Deg. 

Min. 

Min . 

Deg . 

Deg. 

Mm. 

Min. 

. 1 

66 

32 

24 

31 

69 

35 

21 

61 

78 

7 

12 

'• 2 ' 

06 
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24 

32 

69 

48 

21 

62 

78 

29 

12, 
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66 
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24 

33 

70 

0 

29*' 
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51 


• 4 ■ 

66 

35 

24 
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11 
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4. How to Determine the Declination and Right Ascension of Ant 
*Stab,Whiqh Is Placed Outbid?) the EcliMic but W hose Longitude 
“ and I^ttLude Have Been Established; and with What 
f ‘ Degree of the Ecliptic It Halves the Heavens 

|32 b jj These tilings have been set down Concerning: the ecliptic and the equar 
tor and their intersections. But as regards the daily revolution, it is of interest 
not only to know what parts of the ecliptic appear, by means of which' tiie 
causes 4; the pan’s appearing where it does arOdiscovefed, but also to Jtoow 

tim right ascension ip the case of thqse fixed or wandering stars whigt* are put- 
ri^wecliptip but whose loi^tuda and latitude have been given. ^ 

. $heMf , pie Ipt the ehole ABCD be desorbed through the poleeof the «juah* 
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aadefthe eoUptifljlet AEC be the semicircle 
of the equator above pole F; let BED be the 
semieieoleof the eoHptks about pole <?; and let 
its intersection with the equator be at point 
E. Nov from the pole G let the arc OHKL be 
drawn through a star, and let the position of 
the star be given as point H, and let FHMN a 
quadrant of a circle fall through H from the 
pole of daily movement. 

Then it is clear that the star which is at H 
falls upon the meridian at the same, time as 
points M and N do, and that arc HMN is the 
declination of the star from the equator, and 
EN is its ascension, in the right sphere, and those are what we are seeking. 
Accordingly since in triangle KEL . 

side KE is given, 
angle KEL is given, 
and 



angle EKL= 90°, 

therefore by the fourth theorem on spherical triangles, 

side KL is given, 
side EL is given, 


and 



angle KLE is given. 

Therefore by addition 

arc HKL is given. 

And on that account, in triangle HLN, 

angle HLN is given, 
angle LOT=90°, 
and 


side HL is given. 

Therefore by the same fourth theorem on sphericals there are also given the re- 
maining sides: HN the declination of the star, and LN, and the remaining dis- 
tance NE, the right ascension, which measures the distance the sphere turns 
from the equinox to the star. 

—Or. in another way. If in the foregoing you take KE the am of the ecliptic 
as the right ascension of LE f conversely LE will be given by the table of right . 
ascensions; and so will LK, as the declination corresponding to LE; {3$’] and! 
the angle KLE will be given by the table of meridian angles; pod: hence , the 
remaining sides and angles, as we, have showed, may belearned.-r--, r . i.-, 

> Then by means of the right ascension £W, the number.of degrees, of BM{ the 
tup of the ecliptic are given. And; in conformity with these things the star, tor 
getherwith point Afhidyss the heavens. ,,w yivi 

5. PNtoSEmbNB.OFTHE'HORIMN,^ 

Nowthehorisciiaof arightsphere isdifferentfrom the horisoapf an oblique 


through the poles of the equator, is called a right horizon. 




,}J 




mi oovsnmm >, 

We call the horizon^ which has some inclination with, the equatortbkhiriioii 
of an oblique sphere: - . • j o»U io 

TJheteforeon a right horizon all the stars rise and set; arid the days are always 
equal to the nights. For this horizon bisects *U the parallel circles described by 
the diurnal movement, and passes through their poles; nod there <O00urstKe& 
what we have already explained in the case of ' the meridian circle. Here, how- 
ever, we are taking the day as extending fromsunriseto sunset, and not front 
light to darkness, as the crowds understand it, it., from early morning twilight 
to the first street lights; but we shall say more on this subject in connection 
with the rising and setting of the signs. ’’ 

On the contrary, where the axis of the Earth is perpendicular to' the horizon 
there are no risings or settings, but aU the stars lurn in a gyre and arb' always 
visible or hidden, unless they are affected by some other motion, such as\tbe 
RiMMiaJ movement around the sun. Consequently, there day lasts perpetually 
for the space of half a year and night for the rest of the time; and- there & 
nothing else to differentiate summer and winter, since there the horizon coin- 
cides with the equator. 

Furthermore, in an oblique sphere certain stars rise and set; and certain others 
are always visible or always hidden; and meanwhile the days and nights are un- 
equal there where an oblique horizon touches two parallel circles in proportion 
to its inclination. And of these circles, the one nearer the visible pole is the 
boundary of the always visible stars, and conversely the circle nearer the hidden 
pole is the boundary for the always hidden stars. Therefore the horizon, as fall- 
ing completely between these boundaries, cuts all the parallel circles in the 
middle into unequal arcs, except the equator, which is the greatest of the paral- 
lels; and great circles bisect one another. Therefore an oblique horizon in the 
upper hemisphere cuts off arcs of parallels in the direction of the visible pole 
which are greater than the arcs which are toward the southern and hidden [33 b ] 
pole; and the converse is the case jn the hidden hemisphere. The sun becomes 
visible in these horizons by reason of the diurnal movement and causes the 
inequality of days and nights. 

■ 6. What the DiffehencesBetween theMidday Shadows Abb 

- There are differences between the midday shadows on account of which Some 
peSOpleatedalled periscian, others amphiseian, and stfil others heteroscian. The 
periscian are those whom we might call ‘ ‘circumumbratile, ” that is to Sky, 
“throwing the shadow of the Sufi on every side." And they live whertthe dis- 
tance between the *Wte*,‘dr p&e, of the horizon and the' pole Of the Earth is 
fesB or no greater that between the tropic and the equator:;For there the 
parallels which the borizon touches as the boundaries of the always appaTent or 
always hidden atareare greater than, or espial to, the tropics! And so the stimmer 
SU& high up among the always apparent stars at that thiie throws the shadow of 

ics become the boundaries of the always apparent* and the alwkys hidden Stars. 
Wherefore instead pf.there being midnight the sunaUtfl [winter] solstice seems 
to graze the Earth; at which time the whole circle of the ecliptic coincides with 
':^4<-dzonjand stea^jitway at bn^ je ^o rite 

.- poleof the horizon. •* ” ! * 
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Iheamphiscian, who cast midday shadowy onbotheides. 

tM trbpsd: This fathe space which rifa ancients ciffiL ****«.*«, «««. 
And sfactethrifaghout '^fat whole' tracttheeircle of th,e ecllptib pisses directly 
over head twice, as is shown fa the second theorem of the Phaenmena of Euclid, 
the shadows of pointers' are east fa two directions there: forastbe etfa moves 
back and forth, the pointers throw their Shadows sometimes to the south fan! 
sometimes to thenorth. -vt 


- - -O — WW ■ . V w WWMV4H MM.V MVMUVDVWSU^ 

because wecastourmidday shadcrwsfa only one direction, t.e., towartfa this 
north. •!." . ■■ ■ " iv: 1 

* Now the ancient mathematicians were accustomed to divide the World into 
seven climates, through MeroO, Siona, Alexandria, Rhodes, the Hellespont, the 
middle of the Pontus.Boristhenes, Byzantium, and so on with the single parallel 
circlea taken according to the differences between the longest days and accord- 
ing to the lengths of the shadows, which they observed by means of pointers 
at noon on the days of equinoxes and solstices, and {34*] according to the eleva- 
tion of the pole or the latitude of some segment. Sface these things have partly 
changed through time, they are not exactly the same as they once were, on ae$ 
oount of the variable obliquity of the ecliptic, as we said, of which the ancients 
were ignorant; or, to speak more correctly 1 , on account of the variable inclina- 
tion of the equator to the plane of the ecliptic, upon which these things depend. 
But the elevations of the pole or the latitudes of the places and the equinoctial 
shadows agree with those which antiquity discovered and made note.. of. That 
would necessarily take place, since the equator depends upon the pole of the 
terrestrial globe. Wherefore (hose segments are not accurately enough desig- 
nated and defined by shadows falling on special days, but more correctly by 
their distances from the equator, which remain perpetually. But although thfa 
variability of the tropics, because very slight, admits but slight diversify of 
days and of shadows in southern {buses, it becomes more apparent to those who 
are moving northward. Therefore as regards the shadows of pointers, it is clea r 1 
that for arty given altitude of the sun the length of the shadow Is derivable and 
vice versa. ■' • 

In this way if there is the pointer AB which casts a shadow BC 1 , since the 
pointer is perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, angle ABC must always 
be right, by the definition of fines perpendicular to a plane. Whetefofa if AC be 
joined, we shall have ft right triangle ABC ; and for a given 
altitude of the sun we shall have angle ACB given: And 
by the' first theorem on plane triangles the ratio of the 
pointer AB to its shadow BC will be given; and BC will be 
given, fa length. Gonversely, : moreover, when AB md BC 
are given, $ will be dew from the third theorem on plane 
triangles what angle ACB is and ; what the eldvation of the 
sun makings that shadow at that time fa. In this way the 
ancients >*in desmbfag the regions of the terrestrial globe 
gs^ dfa l^thsd the midday duidowS 'soraetimBsat the 
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1 . How the Longest Day, the Distance of Rising, and the Inclination 
of the Sphere Abe Derived from One Another, and on the 
Differences Between Dats 

[34 b J In this way too for any obliquity of the sphere or inclination of the hori- 
son we will demonstrate simultaneously the longest and the shortest day to- 
gether with the distance of rising [of the sun] and the difference of the remaining 
days. Now the distance erf rising is the arc of the horizon intercepted between 
the summer solstitial and the winter solstitial sunrises, or the sum of the dis- 
tances of the solstitial from the equinoctial sunrise. 

Therefore let ABCD be the meridian circle, an^l let BED be the semicircle 

of the horizon inthe eastern hemisphere/and 
let AEC be the similar semicircle of the equa- 
tor with fas its northern pole. Let point 0 be 
taken as the rising of the sun at the summer 
solstice, and let FGH the arc of a great cirple 
be drawn. Therefore since the motion of the 
terrestrial sphere takes place around pole F of 
the equator, then necessarily points G and H 
will fit onto the meridian ABCD at the same 
time, since parallel circles are around the same 
poles through which pass the great circles 
which intercept similar arcs on the parallel cir- 
cles. Wherefore the selfsame time from the 
rising at G to midday measures also the arc 
AEU] and the time from midnight to sunrise 
measures CH the remaining and subterranean arc of the semicircle. Now AEC 
is a semicircle; and AE mid EC are quadrants of circles, since they are drawn 
through the pole of ABCD. On that account, EH will be half the difference 
between the longest day and the equinox; and EG will be the distance between 
the equinoctial and the solstitial sunrise. Therefore since in triangle EHG angle 
GEH, the obliquity of the sphere, is established by means of arc AB, and angle 
GHE is right, and side GH is given as the distance from the summer tropic to 
the equator; the remaining sides are also given by the fourth theorem on spheri- 
cals: side EH as half the difference between the longest day and the equinox, 
and side GE as the distance of sunrise. Moreover, if together with side GH side 
EH, [half] the difference between the longest day and the equinox, or else EG, 
is given; angle E of. the inclination of the sphere is given, and hence FD the 
elevation of the pole above the horizon. 

But even if itt is not the tropic but some other point 6 in the ecliptic which is 
taken, nevertheless arcs EG and EH will become manifest: since by the table 
of declinations set out above GH the arc of declination for that degree of the 
ecliptic becomes known, and the rest can be demonstrated in the same way. . 

Hence it also follows that the degrees of the ecliptic which are equally distant 
fratnthe tropic cut off equal ares of the horizon [35*] between the equinoctial 
sunrise and the same degrees and make the lengths of days and nights inversely 
•qtud. And that is so because the parallels which pass through each of those 
degrees of the ecliptic are equal, since each of the degrees has the same decli- 
nation. 
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But when equal arcs are taken betweenthe equinoctial intersection and the 
two degrees [on the ecliptic], again the distances of rising are equalbut in differ* 
ent directions; and the duration of days and. nights are inversely equal, be* 
cause on each side of the equinox the durations describe equal arcs of parallels, 
according as the signs themselves which are equally distant from the equinox 
have equal declinations from the equator. 

For in the same figure let GM and KN the arcs of parallels be described cut* 
ting the horizon BED at points G and K, and 
let LKO a quadrant of a great circle be drawn 
from the south pole L. Therefore since 
declination ^©“declination KO, 
there will be two triangles DFG and BLK, 
wherein two sides of the one are equal to two 
sides of the other: 

FG=*LK 

and the elevations of the poles are equal, 

FD-LB, 

and 

angle angle 5=90°. 

Therefore 

base D©=base BK) 

and hence, as the distances of sunrise are the 
remainders of the quadrants 

GE=EK. 

Wherefore since here too, 

side EG -aide EK, 
side GH- side KO, 
and 

vertical angle KEO- vertical angle GEH; 
side EH = side EO. 



And 

Hence 


. EH +90° * OE+90 0 . 
arc AEH =arc OEC . 


But since great circles described through the poles of parallel circles cut off 
similar arcs, GM and KN will be similar and equal, as was to be shown. 

But all this can be shown differently. In the same way let the meridian circle 
A BCD be described with oentre E. Let the diameter of the equator and the 
common section of the two circles be AEC; let .BED, be 



the diameter of the horizon and the meridian line, let 
LEM be the axis of the sphere; and let L be the apparent 
pole and M the hidden. Let AF be taken as the distant 
of the summer solstice or as some other declination; and 
to AF let GF be drawn as the diameter of a parallel and 
its common section with the meridian; FG will cut the 
axis at K and the meridian line at N. 

Therefore, [35 b ] since by the definition of Posidonius 


those lines are parallel which neither move toward nor 


move away from <me Wiethe* but whieh ^ oviei^lifero mstfce $the perpindidMar 
Kites between them equal, * ■?!■ ;•■*; - im';;- 

d .!■•■. K&**%eh.2Af': ■' ' ■ •' — 

Rimllarly IfiNT will be half of the chbrd subtending twice the arc of the parallel 
circle whose radius teFK. And twice this arc is the difference between the equi^ 
noctial day and the other day. And this is true because ail the semicircles of 
which these lines are the common sections and diameters— namely; BED of the 
oblique horizon, LEM of the right horizon, A EC of the equator, and FKQ of 
the parallel — are perpendicular to the plane of circle A BCD. And by Euclid's 
Elements, xi, 19, the common sections which they make with one another are 
perpendicular to the same plane at points E, K , and N: and fay xi, 6; these /Com- 
mon sections are parallel to one another. ' l 

And K is the centre of the parallel circle; and E 4s the centre of thtespnere. 
Wherefore EN is half the chord subtending twice the arc of the horizon which is 
the difference betweensunrise on the parallel and the equinoctial sunrise. There- 
fore, since the declination AF was given together with FL the remainder of\the 
quadrant, KE half of the chord subtending twice arc AF and FK half the chord 
subtending twice arc FL will be established in terms of the parts whereof AE 
has 100,000. But in the right triangle EKN angle KEN is given by DL the ele- 
vation of the pole, and the remaining angle KNE is equal to AEB, because in 
the oblique sphere the parallels are equally inclined to the horizon; and the 
sides are given in the same parts whereof the radius has 100,000. Therefore KN 
will be given in the parts whereof FK the radius of the parallel has 100,000; for 
KN is equal to half the chord subtending the arc which measures the distance 
between the equinoctial day and a day on the parallel; and this arc is similarly 
given in the degrees whereof the parallel circle has 360°. 

From this it is clear that * - , 1 

FK : KN = V 2 ch. 2 FL : ch. 2 AF comp. y 2 ch. 2 AB : y 2 ch. 2 DL 

and 

y 2 ch. 2 H : K ch. ? AF comp. V 2 ch. 2 AB : ^ ch. 2 DL= 

FK : KE comp. EK : KN. 

That is to say, EK is taken as a mean between FK and KN. Similarly too 
BE : EN =BE : EK comp. KE : EN, 

as Ptolemy shows in greater detail by means of spherical segments. So I think 
that not only the inequality of days and nights can be determined ; but also that 
in the case of the moon and the stars whose declination on the parallels described 
through thereby the daily movement has been given, thesegtnedts [of the paral- 
lels] which are above the horizon can be distinguished from those which • are be- 
low; and hence the risings' and settings ; [of the moon or stars] ean be easily un- 
derstood. ^ c ' 
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d&sidftor PimStlNCE OP THE ASCENSIONS IK AN OBLlQiCJ® SPHIRll 
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1 ABLE 07 UIFFERENCE OF THE ABCEN8ION8 IN AN UBLIQUE SPHERE 


Elevation of the Pole 

Dedir ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■■■■ p ■ 

nation 87° 38° 89° 40° 41° 4*° > 

Tima Min. Tima Min. Tima Min. Tima Min. Tima Min. Tima Min. 

1 0 45 0 47 0 49 0 50 0 52 0 '54 

2 1 31 1 34 1 37 1 41 1 44 1 48 

3 2 16 2 21 2 26 2 31 2 37 2 42 

4 3 1 3 8 3 15 3 22 3 29 3 .37 

5 3 47 3 55 4 4 4' 4 '13 4 22 4 31 

6 4 33 4 43 4 53 5 4 5 15 5 126 

7 5 19 5 30 5 42 5 55 6 8 6 21 

8 6 5 6 18 6 32 6 46 7 1 7 16 

9 6 51 7 6 7 22 7 38 7 55 8 1? 

10 7 38 7 55 8 13 8 30 8 49 9 ^ 

11 8 25 8 44 9 3 9 23 9 44 10 5 

12 9 13 9 34 9 55 10 16 10 39 11 2 

13 10 1 10 24 10 46 11 10 11 35 12 0 

14 10 50 11 14 11 39 12 5 12 31 12 58 

15 11 39 12 5 12 32 13 0 13 28 13 58 

16 12 29 12 57 13 26 13 55 14 26 14 58 

17 13 19 13 49 14 20 14 52 15 25 15 59 

18 14 10 14 42 15 15 15 49 16 24 17 1 

19 15 2 15 36 16 11 16 48 17 25 18 4 

20 15 55 16 31 17 8 17 47 18 27 19 8 

21 16 49 17 27 18 7 18 47 19 30 20 13 

22 17 44 18 24 19 6 19 49 20 34 21 20 

23 18 39 19 22 20 6 20 52 21 39 22 28 

24 19 36 20 21 21 8 21 56 22 46 23 38 

25 20 34 21 21 22 11 23 2 23 55 24 50 

36 21 34 22 24 23 16 24 10 26 5 26 3 

27 22 35 23 28 24 22 25 19 26 17 27 18 

28 23 37 24 33 25 30 26 30 27 31 28 36 

29 24 41 25 40 26 40 27 43 28 48 29 57 

30 25 47 26 49 27 52 28 59 ' 30 7 31 19 

31 26 55 28 0 29 7 30 17 31 29 32 45 

32 28 5 29 13 30 54 31 31 32 54 34 14 

83 29 18 30 29 31 44 33 1 34 22 35 47 

34 30 32 31 48 33 6 34 27 35 54 37 24 

35 31 51 33 10 34 33 35 59 37 30 39 5 

86 33 12 34 35 36 2 37 34 39 10 40 51 
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Table or Difference of the Ascensions in an Oblique Sphere 



Elevation of the Pole 

notion 

4? 

44' 

• 1 

46° 

46° 

47° 

4S° 


Times Min . 

Times Min. 

Times Min . 

Times Min. 

Times Min . 

Times Min . 

i 

0 

56 

0 

58 

i 

0 

i 

2 

i 

4 

i 

7 

2 

1 

52 

1 

56 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

9 

2 

13 

3 

2 

48 

2 

54 

3 

0 

3 

7 

3 

13 

3 

20 

4 

3 

44 

3 

52 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 

18 

4 

27 

5 

4 

41 

4 

51 

5 

1 

5 

12 

5 

23 

5 

35 

6 

5 

37 

5 

50 

6 

2 

6 

15 

6 

28 

6 

42 

7 

6 

34 

6 

49 

7 

3 

7 

18 

7 

34 

7 

50 

8 

7 

32 

7 

48 

8 

5 

8 

22 

8 

40 

8 

59 

0 

8 

30 

8 

48 

9 

7 

9 

26 

9 

47 

10 

8 

10 

9 

28 

9 

48 

10 

9 

10 

31 

10 

54 

11 

18 

11 

10 

27 

10 

49 

11 

13 

11 

37 

12 

2 

12 

28 

12 

11 

26 

11 

51 

12 

16 

12 

43 

13 

11 

13 

39 

13 

12 

26 

12 

53 

13 

21 

13 

50 

14 

20 

14 

51 

14 

13 

27 

13 

56 

14 

26 

14 

58 

15 

30 

16 

5 

15 

14 

28 

15 

0 

15 

32 

16 

7 

16 

42 

17 

19 

16 

15 

31 

16 

5 

16 

40 

17 

16 

17 

54 

18 

34 

17 

16 

34 

17 

10 

17 

48 

18 

27 

19 

8 

19 

51 

18 

17 

38 

18 

17 

18 

58 

19 

40 

20 

23 

21 

9 

19 

18 

44 

19 

25 

20 

9 

20 

53 

21 

40 

22 

29 

20 

19 

50 

20 

35 

21 

21 

22 

8 

22 

58 

23 

51 

21 

20 

59 

21 

46 

22 

34 

23 

25 

24 

18 

25 

14 

22 

22 

8 

22 

58 

23 

50 

24 

44 

25 

40 

26 

40 

23 

23 

19 

24 

12 

25 

7 

26 

5 

27 

5 

28 

8 

24 

24 

32 

25 

28 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

31 

29 

38 

25 

25 

47 

26 

46 

27 

48 

28 

52 

30 

0 

31 

12 

26 

27 

3 

28 

6 

29 

11 

30 

20 

31 

32 

32 

48 

27 

28 

22 

29 

29 

30 

38 

31 

51 

33 

7 

34 

28 

28 

29 

44 

30 

54 

32 

7 

33 

25 

34 

46 

36 

12 

20 

31 

8 

32 

22 

33 

40 

35 

2 

36 

28 

38 

0 

30 

32 

35 

33 

53 

35 

16 

36 

43 

38 

15 

39 

53 

31 

34 

5 

35 

28 

36 

56 

38 

29 

40 

7 

41 

52 

32 

35 

38 

37 

7 

38 

40 

40 

19 

42 

4 

43 

57 

33 

37 

16 

38 

50 

40 

30 

42 

15 

44 

8 

46 

9 

34 

38 

58 

40 

39 

42 

25 

44 

18 

46 

20 

48 

81 

85 

4p 

46 

42 

33 

44 

27 

46 

23 

48 

36 

51 

3 

36 

42 

39 

44 

33 

46 

36 

48 

47 

51 

11 

53 

47 
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Table or Difference or the Ascensions™ an Oblique SfherE 

: Elevation of; the Pole 


4/vtw* 

nation 

43 

0 

50° 

61 

0 

1 

6 S' . 

Times Min. 


Timet Min, 

Times Min . 

1 

1 

Times Min. 

Timet Min. 

i 

1 

9 

! 1 

12 

i 

14 

1 17 

. 1 

20 i 

i 23 

2 , 

2 

18 

2 

23 

2 

28 

2 34 

2 

39 

2 45 

8 

3 

27 

i * 

35 

3 

43 . 

3 51 

3 

59 ; 

4 8 

; 4 

4 

87 

4 

47 

4 

57 

5,8; 

5 

19 i 

5 31 

5 

5 

47 

5 

60 , 

6 

12 

6. *26 

6 

40 

6 1 55 

.6 

6 

57 

7 

12 

7 

27 , 

7 44 

. 8 

1 

8 19 

7 

8 

7 

8 

25 

8 

43 

9 •. 1 2 

9 

23 

9 V 4 

8 

9 

18 

9 

38 

10 

0 

10 22 

10 

45 

11 49 

9 f 

10 

30 

10 

53 

11 

17 

11 42 ; 

12 

8 

12 35 

10 

11 

42 

12 

8 

12 

35 

13 3 

13 

32 

14 

11 

12 

55 , 

13 

.24 

13 

53 

14 24 

14 

57 

15 31 

12 

14 

9 

, 14 

40 

15 

13 

15 47 

16 

23 

17 0 

13 

15 

24 

15 

58 

16 

34 

17 11 

17 

50 

18 ,32 

14 

16 

40 

17 

17 

17 

56 

18 37 

19 

19 

20 ,4 

15 

17 

57 

18 

39 

19 

19 

20 4 , 

20 

50 » 

, 21 -38 

16 

19 

16 

19 

59 

20 

44 

21 32 

22 

22 . 

, 28 15 

17 

20 

36 

21 

22 

22 

11 

23 2 

23 

56 

, 24 53 

18 

. 21 

57 

22 

47 

23 

39 

24 34 

25 

33 

26 34 

19 

23 

20 

24 

14 

25 

10 

26 9 

27 

11 

28 17 

20 

24 

45 

. 25 

42 

26 

43 

27 46 

28 

53 

30 4 

21 

26 

12 

27 

,14 

28 

18 

29 26 

30 

37 

31 ;54 

22 

27 

42 

28 

47 , 

29 

56 

31 8 

32 

, 25 

. 33 .47 

23 

29 

14 

. 30 

23 

31 

37 

. 32 54 

34 

17 

35 ,45 

24 

31 

4 

32 

3 

33 

21 

34 44 . 

36 

13 

.. 37 -48 

25 

32 

26 

33 

46 

35 

10 

36 . 39 

38 

. 14 

39 , 59 

26 

34 

8 

35 

32 

37 

2 

38 38 

40 

20 

42 ,10 

27 

35 

53 

37 

23 

39 

0 

40 .42 < 

42 

33 i 

44 782 

28 

37 

43 

39 

19 

41 

2 

42 53 

. 44 

53 j 

47 2 

29 

39 

37 

41 

21 

43 

12 

45 12 

47 

21 . 

49 .44 

30 

41 

,37 

' 43 

, 29 

45 

29 

47 , 39 . 

. 50 

. 1 

. 52 37 

31 

43 

44 

45 

>44 

47 

54 

50 - .16 - 

. 52 

53 , 

55 .48 

32 

45 

57 . 

48 

i 8 

50 

30 )■ 

, 53 7 . 

56 

. 1 ■ 

;; 59 J9 

:33 

48 > 

19 

50 

44 

53 

.20 

56 .13 •• 

59 

: 28 ; 

63 .21 

24 •! 

50 

'54 i 

, 53 

'30 . 

56 

20 . 

, 59 <->:42 i 

63 

,31 

, 68 41 

, 35 , 

53 

40 

56 

r 34 

59 

58 , 

, 68 s ,40 

68 

.,,18 !; 

, ft m 

"86 

. 56 

42 , 

: 59 

,59 , 

, 63 

47 

. 68 ; ,26 i 

74 

=',36 i 

i 90 <i,'.;0 
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Table pjr Dibferbnce qfths Ascensions et,fN Q#lk»ieSphebe 


'Si- 1 

4\ ./ f i .a 1 

1. , ’ / 

; 1 - * 

Elevation of th$ Pole 

, }■ i ' i , 


notion 

55° 

56' 


$r ■ ji 

68* 


so* 

Ij ;• 

Tims Min . 

i ■ " 

firm Min . 

Times Min . 

Times Min. 

Times. Min. 

Times Min. 


1 ; ,28; 

' i 

29 

i 

32 

: 1 

36 

1 40 

1 44 

2 

2 52 

2 

58 

3 

5 

3 

12 , 

3 20 

3 28, 

3 

. 4 ; I7 

• 4 ,■ 

27 

4 

38 , 

. 4 . 

49 

5 0 

5 12 

4 1 ‘ ' 

■5 44 

5 

57 

6 

11 

6 

25 

6 41 

6 57 

5 

7 11 

7 

27 

7 

44 

8 

3 

8 22 

8 43 

6 

: 8 88 

8 

58 

9 

19 

9 

41 

10 4 

10 29 

7 '' 

10 6 

id 

29 

10 

54 

11 

20 „ 

11 47 

12 if ‘ 

8 

11 35 

12 

1 

12 

30 

13 

0 

13 32 

14 5 

9 

13 4 

13' 

35 

14 

7 

14 

41 

15 17 

15 55 

' 10 - 

14, 35 

15 

9 

, 15 

45 

,16 

23 

17. 4 

17 47 

11 

16 7 

16,. 

45 

17 

25 

18 

8 

18 53 

19 41 

12 

.17 40 

18 

22 

19 

6 

19 

53 

20 , 43 

21 36 ; 

13 

-19 15 

20 

1 

20 

50 

21 

41 

22 36 

23 34 

. 14 

•20 52 

21 

42 

22 

35 

23 

31 

24 31 

25 35-. 

15, 

22 30 

23 

24 

24 

22 

25 

23 

26 29 

27 39 

16 

: 24 10 

25 

9 

26 

12 

27 

19 

28 30 

29 47"' 

17 

25 53 

•26 

57 

28 

5 

29 

18 

30 35 : 

31 59 

■«■ 18 

’27 39 

28 

48 

30 

1 

31 

20 

32 44 

34 n 

19 

29 27 

30 

41 

32 

1 

33 

26 

34 58 

36 37 

; ,20, 

31 19 

32 

30 

.34 

5 

35 

37 

37 17 

39 5 

21 

33 , 15 

34 

,41 

36 

14 

,37 

54 

39 .42 

41 40 

22 

35 14 

36 

48 

38 

28 

40 

17 

42 15 

44 25 

. 23 ..! 

37; 19 

39 

0 

40 

49 

42 

47 

44 57 i 

• 47 ; 20 

24 

39, ,29 

41 

18 

43 

17 

45 

26 .1 

47 49 

,50 27 . 

25 

' 41 '"45''’ 

43 

44 

45 

54 

48 

16 

50 54 

53 52 


• 44 * '9 

46 

18 1 

48 

41 

51 

19 

54 16 

57 39 

, 27 

, 46 41 

49 

-4' 

51 

41 

54 

38 

58 0 

61 57' 

28 

49 24 

52 

1 

64 

58 

58, 

19 

62 14 

.67 '4 

29 

. 32 " 20 

55 

16 

58 

36 

62 

31 

67 18 

.73 46 

30 " 

35 32 

58 

.52 

62 

■45' ; 

' 67 

31 

73 55 

90 '0 

■ , • < . 

31 

/ 59 6 

62 

"58 

67 

42.-, 

. 74 

4 

90 0 

; 1 5 ? ' 

82 

63 10 

67 

53 

74 

13 : 

, 90 

0 . 


, i I » < 

. '33 

68 .1 : 

74' 

19 

90 

0 





' 34 , 

. 74 33 - 

90 

■i 


i 

f 


The vaeantrpa ee» ^ to 

\36 ' 

' 90 0 




, 

*u‘ . 

' < 

Sthe' stars which Neither 

88 



/ 



‘ . 
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8. On tab Homes and Pabts of the Dat and Night 
[38 b ] Accordingly it is clear from Hus that if from the table we take the differ- 
ence of days which correspond to the declination of the sun and is found Under 
the given elevation of the pole and add it to a quadrant of a circle in the case of a 
northern declination and subtract it in the case of a southern declination, and 
then double the result, we shall have the length of that day and the span of 
night, which is the remainder of the circle. 

Any of these segments divided by 15 “times” will show how many equal hours 
there are [in that day]. But by taking a twelfth part of the segment we shall have 
the duration of one seasonal hour. Now the hours get their name from theiriday, 
whereof each hour is always the twelfth part. Hence the hours are found to have 
been called summer-solstitial, equinoctial, and winter-solstitial by the ancients. 

But there were not any others in use at first except the twelve hours from 
sunrise to sunset; and they divided the night into four vigils or watches. 'Jj'his 
set-up of the hours lasted a long time by the tacit consent of mankind. And/or 
its sake were water-clocks invented: by the addition and subtraction of dripping 
water people adjusted the hours to the different lengths of days, so as not to 
have distinctions in time obscured by a cloud. But afterwards when equal hours 
common to day and night came into general use, as making it easier to tell the 
time, then the seasonal hours became obsolete, so that if you asked any ordinary 
person whether it was the first, third or sixth, ninth, or eleventh hour of the day, 
he would not have any answer to make or would make one which had nothing 
to do with the matter. Furthermore, at present some measure the number of 
equal hours from noon, some from sunset, some from midnight, and others from 
sunrise, according as it is instituted by the state. 

9. On the Oblique Ascension of the Parts of the Ecliptic and How the 
Degree Which Is in the Middle of the Heavens Is Determined 
with Respect to the Degree Which Is Rising 
[39*] Now that the lengths and differences of days and nights have been ex- 
pounded, there follows in proper order an exposition of oblique ascensions, that 
is to say, together with what “times” [of the equator] the dodekatemoria, i.e., 
the twelve parts of the ecliptic, or some other arcs of it, cross the horizon. For 
the differences between right and oblique ascensions are the same as the differ- 
ences between the equinox and a different 
day, as we set forth. Furthermore, the 
ancients borrowed the names of animals for 
twelve constellations of unmoving stars, and, 
beginning at the spring equinox, called them 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, and so on in 
order. 

Therefore for the sake of greater clearness 
let fixe meridian circle ABCD be repeated; 
and the equatorial semicircle ABC and the 
horizon RED, which cut one another at point 
E. Now let point H be taken as the equinox. 

Let the ecliptic FHI pass through this point 
and cut the horizon at L; and through this 
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intersection let KLM the quadrant of a great circle fall from K the pole of the 
equator. Thus it isperfectly clear that arc HL-oi the ecliptic and arc HE of the 
equator cross the horizon together, but that in the right sphere [arc HL] was 
rising together with arc HEM. Arc EM is the difference between these ascen- 
sions; and we have already shown that it is half the difference between the 
equinox and the different day. But in a northern declination what was there 
added [to the quadrant of a circle] is here subtracted [from the right ascension]; 
but in a southern declination it is added to the right ascension, so that the as- 
cension may become oblique. And hence the extent that the whole sign or 
some other arc of the ecliptic has emerged may become manifest by means of 
the numbered ascensions from beginning to end. 

From this it follows that when some degree of the ecliptic is given, the rising 
of which has been measured from the equinox, the degree which is in the middle 
of the heavens is also given. For when the declination of a degree rising at L has 
been given as corresponding to arc HL the distance from the equinox, and arc 
HEM is the right ascension, and the whole AHEM is the arc of half a day: then 
the remainder AH is given. And AH is the right ascension of arc FH, which is 
also given by the table, or because angle AHF the angle of section is given to- 
gether with side AH, and angle F AH is right. And so FHL the whole arc be- 
tween the degree rising and the degree in the middle of the heavens is given. 

Conversely, if the degree which is in the middle of the heavens, namely arc 
FH, is given first, we shall also know the sign which [39 b ] is rising. For arc AF 
the declination will be known; and by means of the angle of obliquity of the 
sphere, arc AFB and arc FB the remainder will become known. Now in triangle 
BFL angle BFL and side FB are given by the above, and angle FBL is right. 
Therefore side FHL, which was sought, is given; or by a different method, as 
below. 

10. On the Angle of Section of the Ecliptic with the Horizon 

Moreover, as the ecliptic is oblique to the axis of the sphere, it makes various 
angles with the horizon. For we have already said in the case of the differences 
of the shadows that two opposite degrees of the ecliptic pass through the axis of 
the horizon of those who live between the tropics. But I think it will be sufficient 
for our purpose if we demonstrate the angles which we the heteroscian inhabi- 
tants find. By means of these angles the universal ratio of them may easily be 
understood. Accordingly I think it is clear enough that in the oblique sphere 
when the equinox or the beginning of Aries is rising, the more the greatest south- 
ward declination increases — and this declination is measured from the begin- 
ning of Caprioom which is in the middle of the heavens at this time — the more 
the ecliptic is inclined and verges towards the horizon; and conversely, when 
the ecliptic has a greater elevation [above the horizon], it makes a greater east- 
ern angle, when the beginning of Libra is emerging and the beginning of Cancer 
is in thp middle of the heavens; since these three circles, the equator; the ecliptic, 
and the horizon, coincide in ope common section at the poles of the meridian 
circle, and the arcs of the meridian circle intercepted by them show how great 
the angle of rising should be judged to be. 

But in order that the way of taking the measurements of the other parts of 
the ecliptic maybe clear, again let ABC be the meridian circle, let BED be the 
semicircle of the horizon, let AEC be the semi-circle of the ecliptic, and let any 
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dsgieeof tteet^pitie beria&g atJ:; ' ' • , 

• Our problem is tofimd how great angle AEB 
is, according as four right angles are 'equal to 
360°. Therefore since E is given as the rising 
degree, there are given by the foregoing the 
degree which is in the fniddle of the heavens 
and the arc AE. 1 
And since 

angle ABB«90°; 

ch. 2 AE : ch. 2 AB =dmt. sph. : ch. 2 AEB. 

[40*] Therefore too 

• angle ABB is given. 

But if the degree given is not rising but the 
degree in the middle of the heavens— and let 
it be A— nevertheless angle AEB will be the 
measure of the eastern angle or angte of rising. For with E as pole, let &GH 
the quadrant of a great circle be described, and let the quadrants EAG and 
EBH be completed. 



Therefore since 
and 

and by the foregoing 
and 

therefore 

and 


meridian altitude AB is given, 
AF=90°— AB, 
angle FAG ki given, 
angle FGA*» 90° * 
arc FG is given, 


90 °^FG=GH, 1 > 

which measures the Sought angle of rising. Similarly, it is also made evideht 
here how for the degree whieh is in the middle of the heavens the degree which 
is rising is given, because , 

ch: 2GH\2 AB dnrt.’^. :cL‘2 AB, 
as un spherical triangles; ' ,lt '■ , . ' 

We ari subjoining three sets 6f tables of these 1 things. The fitst will he the 
table of ascensions in the right sphere,' beginning with Aries and increasing by 
by sixtieth parts' of 'the ecliptic. The second will be that of ascensions in the 
Oblique sphere, proceeding by steps hf -fH in the elliptic, from the parallel for 
which there is appldrelevation of 39®‘totheparallel whichhas a £oto elevation 
of57°— increasing the elevation by 1 3 b, s each 1 thpe. The remaining table contains 
tiie angles made With tEe horizon and’ proceeds throttfeh 
6® beneath the same seven ’segments; These ‘tables h^ 


aaeewith the least obliquity ’bf ihfe ecliptic, h&iheiy Zfi 
fnatdy right fdr Our age: *»•’ ' •' 
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TABLB OrTHB ASCBNSKBJB OF THE StBJJBIW THE iReVOL’CTION 

of the Right Sphere 


JHcliptic , 1 

Ascensions 

One Degree 

Ecliptic 


Aecensione 

One Degree 

jSijffas , 

; 

Times Min . 

* i \ • 

Time Min . 

Sight . Deg. 

$ 

Time* Min, 

Aries 

' v ■ b 

5 

30 

o v 

55' 

Librk 

6 

185 

30 

0 

55 

, T. 

r 12 

11 

0 

0 

55 , 


12 

191 

0 

0 

55 


18 

16 

34 

0 

;"56 


18 

196 

34 

0 

56 



22 

10 

.0 

56 ' 


24 

202 

10 

0 

56 


30 

27 

54 

0 

V , 


30 

207 

54 

0 

57 

Taurus 

6 

33 

43 

0 

58 

Scbrpio 

6 

213 

43 

0 

58 

W. 

12 

39 

35 

0 

59 

. ,m 

12 

219 

35 

0 

59 


18 

45 

32 

1 

0 


18 

225 

32 

i 

0 


24 

51 

37 

1 

1 


24 

231 

37 

1 

1 


3° 

57 

48 

1 

2 


30 

237 

48 

l 

.2 

Gemini 

6 

64 

6 

i 

5 3 

Sagittarius 

6 

244 

6 

1 

3 

H 

12 

70 

29 

l 

4 

* . 

12 

250 

29 

1 

4 


18 

76 

57 

l 

5 

. , t 

18 

256 

57 

1 

5 


24 

83 

27 

i 

5 


24 

263 

27 

i 

5 


30 

90 

0 

i 

: s ■■ 


30 

270 

0 

1 

5 

Cancer 

6 

96 

33 

i 

"5 

Capricomus 

6 

276 

33 

1 

5 

© 

12 

103 

3 

i 

5 

. * 

12 

283 

3 

1 

5 


18 

109 

?1 

X 

5 . 


18 

289 

31 

t 

5 


24 

115 

54 

1 

4 


24 

295 

54 

1 

4 


3o 

122 

12 

.1 

3 


30 

302 

12 

1 

3 

Leo 

6 

128 

23 

1 

2 

Aquarius 

6 

308 

23 

1 

2 

Si, 

12 

134 

28 

1 

1 

m 

12 

314 

28 

1 

1 


18 

140 

25 

,1 

0 


18 

320 

25 

1 

0 


24 

146 

17 

0 

59 


24 

320 

17 

0 

59 


30 

152 

i ? 

6 

0 

.58 / 


30 

332 

6 

0 

58 

Virgo 

6 

157 

50 

0 

57 

Pisces 

’ 6 

337 

50 

0 

57 

HP. , 

12 

163 

26 

0 

56 

X 

12 

343 

26 

0 

56, 


18 

169 

0 

0. 

*56 


18 

349 

D 

o 

56 

4,(4 

24 

174 

30 

0. 

55 


24 

354 

30 

0 

55 


30 

180 

0 

0 

65 ; 

* 

30 

360 

0 

Q 

,55 
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Table of the Ascensions in the Oblique Sphere 


Elevation of the Pole of the Equator 


f 

89 ° 

Ascension 

48° 

Ascension 

45° 

Ascension 

48° 

Ascension 

51° 

Ascension 

54° 

Ascension 

57° 

Ascension 

Signs 

Times Min . 

Times Min. 

Times Min. 

Times Min. 

i 

1 

Times Min. 

Times Min , 

T 6 

i 

3 

34 

3 

20 

3 

6 

2 

50 

2 

32 

2 

12 

1 

49 

12 

7 

10 

6 

44 

6 

15 

5 

44 

5 

8 

4 

27 

3 

40 

18 

10 

50 

10 

10 

9 

27 

8 

39 

7 

47 

6 

44 

5 

34 

24 

14 

32 

13 

39 

12 

43 

11 

40 

*10 

28 

9 

7 

7 i 

32 

30 

18 

26 

17 

21 

16 

11 

14 

51 

13 

26 

11 

40 

9 

40 

V 6 

22 

30 

21 

12 

19 

46 

18 

14 

16 

25 

14 

22 

11 \ 

57 

12 

26 

39 

25 

10 

23 

32 

21 

42 

19 

38 

17 

13 

14 \ 

23 

18 

31 

0 

29 

20 

27 

29 

25 

24 

23 

2 

20 

17 

17 \ 
20 ' 

2 

,24 

35 

38 

33 

47 

31 

43 

29 

25 

26 

47 

23 

42 

2 

30 

40 

30 

38 

30 

36 

15 

33 

41 

30 

49 

27 

26 

23 

22 

H 6 

45 

39 

43 

31 

41 

7 

38 

23 

35 

15 

31 

34 

27 

7 

12 

51 

8 

48 

52 

46 

20 

43 

27 

40 

8 

36 

13 

31 

26 

18 

56 

56 

54 

35 

51 

56 

48 

56 

45 

28 

41 

22 

36 

20 

24 

63 

0 

60 

36 

57 

54 

54 

49 

51 

15 

47 

1 

41 

49 

30 

69 

25 

66 

59 

64 

16 

61 

10 

57 

34 

53 

28 

48 

2 

© 6 

76 

6 

73 

42 

71 

0 

67 

55 

64 

21 

60 

7 

54 

55 

12 

83 

2 

80 

41 

78 

2 

75 

2 

71 

34 

67 

28 

62 

26 

18 

90 

10 

87 

54 

85 

22 

82 

29 

79 

10 

75 

15 

70 

28 

24 

97 

27 ! 

95 

19 

92 

55 

90 

11 

87 

3 

83 

22 

78 

55 

30 

: 

104 

54 

102 

54 

100 

39 

98 

5 

95 

13 

91 

50 

87 

46 

0 6 

112 

24 

110 

33 

108 

30 

106 

11 

103 

33 

100 

28 

96 

48 

12 

119 

56 

118 

16 

116 

25 

114 

20 

111 

58 I 

109 

13 

105 

58 

18 

127 

29 

126 

0 

124 

23 

122 

32 

120 

28 

118 

3 

115 

13 

24 

135 

4 

133 

46 

132 

21 

130 

48 

128 

59 

126 

56 

124 

31 

30 

142 

38 

141 

33 

140 

23 

139 

3 

137 

38 

135 

52 

133 

52 

HP 6 

150 

11 

149 

19 

148 

23 

147 

20 

146 

8 

144 

47 

143 

12 

12 

157 

41 

157 

1 

156 

19 

155 

29 

154 

38 

153 

36 

153 

24 

18 

165 

7 

164 

40 

164 

12 

163 

41 

163 

5 

162 

24 

162 

47 

24 

173 

34 

172 

21 

172 

6 

171 

51 

171 

33 

171 

12 

170 

49 

30 

180 

0 1 

180 

0 

180 

0 

180 

0 

180 

0 

180 

0 

180 

0 
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Table of the Ascensions in the Oblique Sphebe 


Elevation of the Pole of the Equator 


1 

89 ° 

Ascension 

Ascension 

46° 

Ascension 

Ascension 

81° 

Ascension 

S4° 

Ascension 

57° 

Ascension 

Signs 

Times Min . 

Times Min . 

Times Min» 

1 

1 

Times Min. 

Times Min. 

Times Min . 

Sfi: 6 

187 

26 

I 

187 

39 

187 

54 

188 

9 

188 

27 

188 

48 

189 

u 

12 

194 

53 

195 

19 

195 

48 

196 

19 

196 

55 

197 

36 

198, 

23 

18 

202 

21 

203 

0 

203 

41 

204 

30 

205 

24 

206 

25 

207 

36 

24 

209 

49 

210 

41 

211 

37 

212 

40 

213 

52 

215 

13 

216 

48 

30 

217 

22 

218 

27 

219 

37 

220 

57 

222 

22 

224 

8 

226 

8 

m e 

224 

56 

226 

14 

227 

38 

229 

12 

231 

1 

233 

4 

235 

29 

12 

232 

56 

234 

0 

235 

37 

237 

28 

239 

32 

241 

57 

244 

47 

18 

240 

31 

241 

44 

243 

35 

245 

40 

248 

2 

250 

47 

254 

2 

24 

247 

36 

249 

27 

251 

30 

253 

49 

256 

27 

259 

32 

263 

12 

30 

255 

36 

257 

6 

259 

21 

261 

52 

264 

47 

268 

10 

272 

14 

* 6 

262 

8 

264 

41 

267 

5 

269 

49 

272 

57 

276 

38 

281 

5 

12 

269 

50 

272 

6 

274 

38 

277 

31 

280 

50 

284 

45 

289 

32 

18 

276 

58 

279 

19 

281 

58 

248 

58 

288 

26 

292 

32 

297 

34 

24 

283 

54 

286 

18 

289 

0 

292 

5 

295 

39 

299 

53 

305 

5 

30 

290 

75 

293 

1 

295 

45 

298 

50 

302 

26 

306 

42 

311 

58 

# 6 

297 

0 

299 

24 

302 

6 

305 

11 

308 

45 

312 

59 

318 

11 

12 

303 

4 

305 

25 

308 

4 

311 

4 

314 

32 

318 

38 

323 

40 

18 

308 

52 

311 

8 

313 

40 

316 

33 

319 

52 

323 

17 

328 

34 

24 

314 

21 

316 

29 

318 

53 

321 

37 

324 

45 

328 

26 

332 

53 

30 

319 

30 

321 

30 

323 

45 

326 

19 

329 

11 

332 

34 

336 

38 

m 6 

324 

21 

326 

13 

328 

16 

330 

35 

333 

13 

336 

18 

339 

58 

12 

330 

0 

330 

40 

332 

31 

334 

36 

336 

58 

339 

43 

342 

58 

18 

333 

21 

334 

50 

336 

27 

338 

18 

340 

22 

342 

47 

345 

37 

24 

337 

30 

338 

48 

340 

3 

341 

46 

343 

35 

345 

38 

348 

3 

30 

341 

34 

342 

39 

343 

49 

345 

9 

346 

34 

348 

20 

350 

20 

X 6 

345 

29 

346 

21 

347 

17 

348 

20 

349 

32 

350 

53 

352 

28 

12 

349 

11 

349 

51 

350 

33 

351 

21 

352 

14 

353 

16 

354 

26 

18 

352 

50 

353 

16 

353 

45 

354 

16 

354 

52 

355 

33 

356 

20 

24 

356 

26 

356 

40 

356 

23 

357 

10 

357 

53 

357 

48 

358 

11 

30 

360 

0 

360 

0 

360 

0 

360 

0 

360 

0 

360 

0 

360 

0 
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REVOLUTIONS OP HEAVENLY SPHERES, H MS 

11. On the Use op These Tables 

[42 b ] Now the use of these tables is clear from the demonstrations, mW if 
we take the right ascension corresponding to the known degree of the sun and if 
for every equal hour measured from noon we add 15 “times” to it— not count- 
ing the 360° of the whole circle, if there is more than that — the sum of the righ t 
ascensions will show the degree of the ecliptic in the middle of the heavens at 
the proposed hour. 

Similarly if you do the same thing in the case of the oblique ascension of your 
region, you will have the rising degree of the ecliptic for the hour measured 
from sunrise. 

Moreover, in the case of certain stars which are outside the ecliptic but of 
which the right ascension has been established— as we taught above — by their 
right ascension from the beginning of Aries the degrees of the ecliptic which are 
in the middle of the heavens together with them are given according to the 
table; and by their oblique ascension the degree of the ecliptic which arises 
with them, according as the ascensions and parts of the ecliptic are placed in 
corresponding regions of the tables. It is possible to operate with the setting 
similarly but by means of the position opposite. 

Moreover, if to the right ascension in the middle of the heavens a quadrant 
of a circle is added, the sum is the oblique ascension of the rising degree. Where- 
fore the rising degree is given by means of the degree in the middle of the heav- 
ens, and vice versa. 

There follows the table of the angles of the ecliptic and the horizon, which 
are measured at the rising degree of the ecliptic. Hence it is understood how 
great the elevation of the 90th degree of the ecliptic is above the horizon; and 
it is particularly necessary to know that in the case of solar eclipses. 

1 . 

12, On the Angles and Abos op the Circles Which Pass Through 
the Poles op the Horizon and Intersect the Same Circle 
of the Ecliptic 

In what follows we shall expound the ratio of the angles and arcs made by 
the intersection of the ecliptic with the circles through the vertex of the horizon, 
in the cases wherein the intersections have some altitude above the horizon. 
But we spoke above concerning the meridian altitude of the sun or of any degree 
of the ecliptic which is in the middle of the heavens, and concerning the angle 
of seetkm with the meridian, since [43*] the meridian circle is also one of those 
circles which pass through the vertex of the horizon. Moreover we have already 
talked aboht the angle d the rising sign; thecomplementary angle to which is 
the angle which is comprehended by a great circle passing through the vertex 
of the horizon and by the rising ecliptic. Therefore there remain to be considered 
the meah sections, that is, the mean sections of the meridian circle with the 
semicircles of the ecliptic and the horizon. ; 

Let the above figure be repeated^ Let 0 be taken as any point on the ecliptic 
between midday and the point of rising or setting. Through 6 from # the pole 
of the horizon let fall FOH a quadrant of aeircle. ; 

; .i- , , “Hoar” AQE is given ■ 1 ! - • • 

us the Whole- arc of the ecliptic between the meridian and the horizon, and 
hypothesis ; ’’ 
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AG is given. 

Similarly, because 

meridian altitude AB is given, 
and 

meridian angle FAG is given; 
therefore 

AF is given. 

And by what has been shown concerning 
spherical triangles, 

arc FG is given. 

And hence 

altitude of G is given, 

because 

Q0°-FG=GH. 

And 

meridian angle FAG is given. 

And those are what we were looking for. 

En route, we have taken from Ptolemy these truths about the angles and in- 
tersections of the ecliptic, and have referred ourselves to the geometry of 
spherical triangles. If anyone wishes to pursue this study at length, he can find 
by himself more utilities than we have given examples of. 



13. On the Rising and Setting of the Stabs 

Hie rising and setting of the stars also seems to depend upon the daily revo- 
lution, not only the simple risings and settings of which we have just spoken 
but also those which occur in the morning or evening; because although their 
occurrence is affected by the course of the annual revolution, it will be better to 
speak of them here. 

Hie ancient mathematicians distinguish the true risings and settings from the 
apparent. The morning rising of the star is true when the star rises at the same 
time as the sun; and the morning setting is true, when the star sets at sunrise; 
for morning is said to occur at the midpoint of this time. But the evening rising 
is true when the star rises at sunset; and the evening setting is true when the 
star sets at the same time as the sun ; for evening is said to occur at the midpoint 
of this time, namely the time [43 b ] between the time which is beginning and the 
time which ceases with night. 

But the morning rising of a star is apparent when it rises first in the twilight 
before sunrise and begins to be apparent; and the morning setting is apparent 
when the star is seen to set very early before the sun rises. The evening rising is 
apparent when the star is seen to rise first in the evening; and the evening set- 
ting is apparent, when the star ceases to be apparent some time after sunset, and 
the star is occulted by the approach of the sun, until they come forth in their 
previous order at the morning rising. 

This is true of the fixed stars and of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars. 
But Venus and Mercury rise and set in a different fashion. For they are not 
occulted by the approach of the sun, as the higher planets are; and they are not 
uncovered again by its departure. But, coming in front, they mingle with the 
radiance of the sun and free themselves. But when the higher planets have an 
evening rising and a morning setting, they are not obscured at any time, .so as 
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not to traverse the night with their illumination. But the lower planets r emain 
hidden indifferently from sunset to sunrise, and cannot be semi anywhere. There 
is still another difference, namely that in higher planets the true morning risings 
and settings are prior to the apparent ones; and the evening risings and settings 
are posterior to the apparent, according as in the morning they precede the ris- 
ing of the sun and in the evening follow its setting. But in the lower planets the 
apparent morning and evening risings are posterior to the true, while the ap- 
parent settings are prior to the true. 

Now it can be understood from the above, where we expounded the oblique 
ascension of any star having a known position, how [the risings and settings] may 
be discerned, and together with what degree of the ecliptic the star rises or sets 
and at what position, or degree opposite— if the sun has become apparent by 
that time — the star has its true morning or evening rising or setting. The ap- 
parent risings and settings differ from the true according to the clarity and mag- 
nitude of <the star, so that the stars which give a more powerful light are less 
dimmed by the rays of the sun than those which are less luminous. And the 
boundaries of occultation and apparition are determined in the lower hemi- 
sphere, between the horizon and the sun, on the arcs of circles which pass 
through the poles of the horizon. And the limits are 12° for the primary stars, 
11° for Saturn, 10° for Jupiter, 113^° for Mars, 5° for Venus, and 10° for Mer- 
cury. But in this whole period during which what is left of daylight yields to 
night — this period embraces twilight, or dusk — there are 18° of the aforesaid 
circle. When the sun has traversed these degrees, the smaller stars too begin ro 
be apparent. By this distance the mathematicians determine [44 a ] a parallel 
below the horizon in the lower hemisphere, and they say that when the sun has 
reached this parallel, day has ended and night has begun. Therefore when we 
have learned with what degree of the ecliptic the star rises or sets and what the 
angle of section of the ecliptic with the horizon at that point is, and if then too 
we find as many degrees of the ecliptic between the rising degree and the sun as 
are sufficient to give the sun an altitude below the horizon in accord with the 
prescribed limits of the star in question; we shall pronounce that the first 
emergence or occultation of the star has taken place. 

But what we have expounded, in the foregoing explanation, in the case of the 
altitude of the sun above the Earth agrees in all respects with its descent below 
the Earth. For there is no difference in the corresponding positions; and conse- 
quently those stars which are setting in the visible hemisphere are rising in the 
hidden hemisphere; and everything is the converse, and is easy to understand. 
What has been said concerning the rising and setting of the stars and the daily, 
revolution of the terrestrial globe shall be sufficient. 

14. On Investigating the Positions of the Stabs and the 
Catalogue of the Fixed Stabs 

After the daffy revolution of the terrestrial globe and its consequences have 
been expounded by us, the demonstrations relating to the an nu al circuit ought 
to follow now. But since some of the ancient mathematicians thought the phe- 
nomena of the fixed stars ought to come first as being the first beginnings of this 
Aft* accordingly we decided to act in accordance with this opinion, as among our 
principles and hypotheses we had assumed that the sphere of the fixed stars, to 
which the wanderings of all the planets are equally referred, is wholly immobile. 
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But no oneshould .be surprised at our following this order, although Ptolemy in 
has Almagest held that an explanation of the fixed stars could not be given, un- 
less knowledge of the positions of the sun and moon had preceded it, and ac- 
cordingly he judged that whatever had to do with the fixed stars should be put 
off till then. We think that this opinion must be opposed. But if you understand 
it of the numbers with which the apparent motion of the sun and moon is com- 
puted perhaps the opinion will stand. For Menelaus the geometer discovered the 
positions of many stars by means of the numbers relating to their conjunctions 
with the moon. [44**] But we shall do a much better job if we determine a star by 
the aid of instruments after examining carefully the positions of the sun and 
moon, as we will show how in a little while. We' are even admonished by the 
wasted attempt of those who thought that the magnitude of the solar yean could 
be defined simply by the equinoxes or solstices without the fixed stars. We shall 
never agree with them on that, so much so that there will nowhere be greater 
discord. Ptolemy called our attention to this: when he had evaluated the polar 
year in his time not without suspicion of an error which might emerge with the 
passage of time, he admonished posterity to examine the further certainty of 
the thing later on. Therefore it seemed to us to be worth the trouble to show 
how by means of artificial instruments the positions of the sun and moon may 
be determined, that is, how far distant they are from the spring equinox or some 
other cardinal points of the world. The knowledge of these positions will afford 
us some facilities for investigating the other stars, and thus we shall be able to 
set forth before your eyes the sphere of the fixed stars and an image of it em- 
broidered with constellations. 

; Now we have set forth above with what instruments the distance of the 
tropics, the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the inclination of the sphere, or the al- 
titude of the pole of the equator, may be determined. In the same way we can 
determine any other altitude of the sun at midday. This altitude will exhibit to 
us through its difference from the inclination of the sphere how great the' dec- 
imation of the sun from the equator is. Then by means of this declination the 
position of the sun at midday will became clear as measured from the solstice 
or the equinox. Now the sun seems to traverse approximately 1° during the 
space of 24 hours; 2J# come as the hourly allotment. Hence its position at any 
other definite hour will easily be determined. 

But for observing the positions of the moon and stars another instrument is 
constructed, which Ptolemy calls the astrolabe. For let two circles, or rather 
four-sided rims of circles, be constructed in such a way that they may have their 
concave and convex surfaces at right angles to the plane sides. These rims are to 
be equal and similar in every respect andof a suitable size, in order not. to be- 
come hard to handle through being too large, though they must be of sufficient 
amplitude to be divided into degrees and minutes. Their width ahd thickness 
[45*] should be at least one thirtieth of thediameter. Therefore they are to be 
fitted together and joined at right angles to one another, having then* convex 
sides as it were on the surface of tire same sphere, and their concave sides on the 
surface of another single sphere. Now one of. the circles should have the relative 
position of the ecliptic; and the other, that of the circle which passes through 
both poies, i.e., the poles : of the equator and of the ecliptic. Therefore the circle 
of the ecliptic is to be divided along its sides into tire conventional number of 
360V which are again to. be subdivided accordingto tire capacity of thflinstru- 
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thsnt, Moreover, when quadrants: on the other circle have hew measured from; 
the ecliptic, the poles of the ecliptic should be marked on it ; and when a distance 
proportionate to the obliquity has hew measured from those points, the pales of 
the equator are also to be marked down. When these circles are' finished, two 
other circles should be prepared and constructed around the sama poles of the 
ecliptic: they will move about these poles, one circle inside and one circle out- 
side. They should be ,of equal thicknesses between their plane surfaces, and the. 
width of their plane surfaces should be equal to that of the others; and they 
should, be so constructed that at all paints the concave surface of the larger will 
touch the convey surface of the ecliptic; and the convex surface of the smaller, 
the ooncave surface of the ecliptic. Nevertheless do not let their revolutions be 
impeded, but have them able to traverse freely and easily both the ecliptic to- 
gether with its.meridian circle and one another. Therefore we shall malra h oles 
in these, circles diametrically opposite the poles of the ecliptic, and' pass. axles 
through these holes, so that by means of these axles the circles will be bound to- 
gether and carried along. Moreover, the inside circle should be divided into 360° 
in such fashion that the single quadrant of 90° will he at the poles. Furthermore, 
within the concavity of the inside circle a fifth circle should be placed which can 
be turned in the same plane and which has an apparatus fixed to its plane sur- 
faces which has openings diametrically opposite and reflectors or eyepieces, 
through which the light of the sun, as in a dioptra, can break through and go 
out along the diameter of the circle. And certain appliances or pointers for num- 
bers are fitted on to this fifth circle at opposite points for the sake of observing 
the latitudes on the container circle. Finally, a sixth circle is to be applied which 
will embrace and support the whole astrolabe, which is hung on to.it by means 
of fastenings at the poles of the equator; this last circle is to be placed upon 
some sort of column, or stand, and made to rest upon it perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon. Moreover, the poles [of the equator] should be adjusted 
to the inclination of the sphere, so that the outmost circle will have a position 
similar to that of a natural meridian and will by no means waver from it. 

Therefore after the instrument has been prepared in this way, when we wish 
to determine the position of some star, then in the evening or at the approach of 
sunset and at a time when the moon too is visible, we shall adjust the outer circle 
to the degree of the ecliptic, in which [45 b ] we have determined— by the methods 
spoken of — that the sun is at that time. And we shall turn the intersection of the 
[ecliptic and the outer] circle towards the sun itself, until both of them — I mean 
the ecliptic and the outer oircle which passes through its poles— cast shadows on 
themselves evenly. 1 Then we shall turn the inner circle towards the moon; and 
with the eye placed in its plane we shall mark its position on the ecliptic part of 
the instrument there where we shall view the moon as opposite, or as it were 
bisected by the same plane. That will be the position of the moon as seen in; 
longitude. For without the moon there is no way of discovering the po&itfohebf 
the stars, as the moon alone among all is a partaker of both day &nd night, 
Then alter nightfall, when the. star whose position we are seeking isyisible, we, 
shall adjust, the outer circle to the position of: the moon; and thus^ aawe did in 
the case of the sun, we shall bring the position of the astrolabe into relation 
with the moon. Then also we shall turn the inner circle towiardsHihe i^star, until 

until tbs shadows, intersect as two straight tinea at right angles to one »noth«. < 
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through the eyepieces which are on the little circle contained [by the inner circle]. 
For in this way we shall have discovered the longitude and latitude of the star. 
When this is being done, the degree of the ecliptic which is in the middle of the 
heavens will be before the eyes; and accordingly it will be obvious at what hour 
the thing itself was done. 1 

For example, in the 2nd year of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, on the 9th 
day of Pharmuthi, the 8th month by the Egyptian calendar, Ptolemy, who was 
then at Alexandria and wished to observe at the time of sunset the position of 
the star which is in the breast of Leo and is called Basiliscus or Regulus, ad- 
justed his astrolabe to the setting sun at 5 equatorial hours after midday. At 
this time the sun was at 3^4° of Pisces, and by moving the inner ciijcle he 
found that the moon was 92J^° east of the sun: hence it was seen that the posi- 
tion of the moon was then at 5 } 4 ° of Gemini. After half an hour — whichunade 
six hours since noon — when the star had already begun to be apparent aJ^id 4° 

1 Legend: 

1. Circle through poles of ecliptic 

2. Ecliptic 

3. Outer circle 

4. Inner circle 

5. Little circle 

6. Meridian circle 

A and Ai. Poles of equator 

BCCiBi. Axis of ecliptic 

D. Zenith, or pole of horizon 

The astrolabe is constructed as an im- 
age of the Ptolemaic heavens, or as a 
"smaller world." Accordingly the astro- 
labe in operation is an imitation of the 
revolving heavens on a reduced scale. 

The astrolabe is set up with the meridi- 
an circle (6) fixed in the meridian line and 
with the northern and southern poles of 
the equator (A and Ai) pointing towards 
the celestial poles above and below the 
horizon, as the meridian does not change 
during the course of the daily revolution. 

The degrees of the celestial ecliptic are 
marked off on the ecliptic circle (2), with 
the solstices or equinoxes at the inter- 
sections of the ecliptic (2) and the 
circle through the poles of the ecliptic 
(1). The outer circle (3) is turned to 
that point on the ecliptic where the 
position of the sun is computed to be, 
and then this intersection of the outer circle and the ecliptic is turned towards the sun itself, 
until each circle casts its shadow in the form of a straight line intersecting the other shadow 
at right angles. Now as the revolution of the outer circle around the axis of the equator makes 
the axis of the ecliptic, the circle through the poles of the ecliptic, the inner circle, and the 
little circle swing round the axis of the equator, and as the pole of the ecliptic revolves around 
the pole of the equator during the daily revolution; the turning towards the sun of the inter- 
section of the two circles seves to bring the yearly and daily movements of the sun into proper 
ratio with one another; and the cruciform shadow is a sign that the wooden ecliptic occupies 
the relative position in the astrolabe that the celestial ecliptic occupies at this moment of the 
(Jaily re volution. The inner circle (4) can now be turned towards the moon in order to mark 
On'the ecliptic the lunar longitude, and the little circle (5) can be wheeled around in the plane 
of the inner circle, in order to mark the lunar latitude on the graduated inner circle. 


\ 
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of Gemini was in the middle of the heavens, he turned the outer circle of the 
instrument to the already determined position of the moon. Proceeding with the 
inner circle, he took the distance of the star from the moon as 57Ho° to the east. 
Accordingly the moon had been found at 92^° from the setting sun, as was 
said— which placed the moon at 5J^° of Gemini; but it was correct for the moon 
to have moved *4° in the space of half an hour; since the hourly allotment in the 
movement of the moon is more or less }4°; but on account of the then sub- 
tractive parallax of the moon it must have been slightly less than [46*] that 
is to say, about hence the moon was at 5%° of Gemini. But when we have 
discussed the parallaxes of the moon, the difference will not appear to have been 
so great; and hence it will be evident enough that the position of the moon 
viewed was more than 514° but a little less than 6%°. The addition of 57Ho° 
to this locates the position of the star at 2°30' of Leo at a distance of about 32^° 
from the summer solstice of the sun and with a northern latitude of H°- This 
was the position of Basiliscus; and consequently the way was laid open to the 
other fixed stars. This observation of Ptolemy’s was made in the year of Our 
Lord 139 by the Roman calendar, on the 24th day of February, in the 1st year 
of the 229th Olympiad. 

That most outstanding of mathematicians took note of what position at that 
time each of the stars had in relation to the spring equinox, and catalogued the 
constellations of the celestial animals. Thus he helps us not a little in this our 
enterprise and relieves us of some difficult enough labour, so that we, who think 
that the positions of the stars should not be referred to the equinoxes which 
change with time but that the equinoxes should be referred to the sphere of the 
fixed stars, can easily draw up a description of the stars from any other un- 
changing starting-point. We decided to begin this description with the Ram 
as being the first sign, and with its first star, which is in its head — so that in this 
way a configuration which is absolute and always the same will be possessed by 
those stars which shine together as if fixed and clinging perpetually and at the 
bp-iyia time to the throne which they have seized. But by the marvellous care and 
industry of the ancients the stars were distributed into forty-eight constellations 
with the exception of those which the circle of the always hidden stars removed 
from the fourth climate, which passes approximately through Rhodes; and in 
this way the unconstellated stars remained unknown to them. According to the 
opinion of Theo the Younger in the Aratean Treatise the stars were not an* 
ranged in the form of images for any other reason except that their great multi- 
tude migh t be divided into parts and that they might be designated separately 
by certain names in accordance with an ancient enough custom, since even in 
Hesiod and Homer we read the names of the Pleiades, Hyas, Arcturus, and 
Orion. Accordingly in the description of the stars according to longitude wfe 
shall not employ the “twelve divisions,” or dodekatemoria, which are measured 
from the equinoxes or solstices, but the simple and conventional number of de- 
grees. We shall follow Ptolemy as to the rest with the exception of a few cases, 
where we have either found some corruption or a different state of affairs. We 
shall however teach you in the following book how to find out what their dis- 
tances are from those cardinal points [i.e., the equinoxes]. 
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C0PEEN1CCS 


CATALOGUE OP THE SIGNS AND OP THE STARS 

And First Those 6? the Northern Region 


Constellations 

Ursa Minor, or the Little Bear, 
or Cynosura 

The [star] at the tip of the tail 
The [star] to the east in ; the tail 
The {star] at the base of the tail 
The more southern [star] on the western 
side of the quadrilateral 
The northern [star] on the same side 
The more southern of the stars on the east- 
ern side 

The more northern on the same side 
7 stars; 2 of second magnitude, 1 of third, 
4 of fourth 


The most southern unconstellated star near 
the Cynosure^ in a straight line with the 
eastern side 

XJrSa Major, or the Great Bear 
The star in the muzzle 
The western star in the two eyes 
The star to the east of that 
The more western star of the two in the 
forehead 

The star to the east in the forehead 
The western star in the right ear 
The more western of the two in the neck 
The eastern 


Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg f Mm. 


Deg. Min. 

Magnitude 

53 

30 

N 

66 

Q 

3 

55 

60 

N 

70 , 

0 . 

4 , 

69 

20 

N 

74 

0 

4 

S3 

» ** 

0 

N 

75 

20 

4 

' 87 

0 

N 

77 

40 

4 

100 

30 

N 

72 

40 

2 

109 

30 

N 

74 

50 

2 

103 

20 

N 

71 

10 

4 

78 

40 i 

N1 

39 

! 

50 

4 

79 

10 

N 

43 

0 

5 

79 

40 

N 

43 

0 

5 

79 

30 

N 

47 

10 

5 

81 

0 

N 

47 

0 

5 

81 

30 

N 

50 

30 

5 

85 

50 

N 

43 

50 

4 

92 

50 

N 

44 

20 

4 


Northern Signs 


The more, northern of the two in the breast 

94 20 

N 

44 

0 

4 

The more southern , 

93 20 

N 

42 

0 

4 

The star at the knee of the left foreleg 

The' more northern of the two in the left 

89 0 

N 

35 

0 

3 

forefoot * / 50 

89 50 

N 

29 

0 

3 

The more southern 

88 40 

N ' 

28 30 

3 

At the knee of the right foreleg 

89 0 

N 

36 

0 

4 

The star below the knee 

101 10 

N- 

•33- 30 

4 

The star on the shoulder 5 ’• 

104 0 

N 

49 

0 

2 

The star on the flanks .» * .. 

105 30 

N 

,44 30 

2 

The star at the base pf the thfl 

116 30. 

N, 

51 

0 

8 

Thestar in the left hindlfig , ,, 

The more western, of the two, in the left 

117 20. 

N 

46 30. 

2 

hind foot 

1Q6 0 

N 

29 3$ 

3 

The star to the east of that 

107 30 

»• 

28 16 

3 

[47 s ] The star in the hollow of the left leg 
The more northern of the two which are in 

115 0 

N 

35 15 

4 

the right hind foot 

123 10 

N 

25 50 

3 
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Northern Signs 


Longitude 

Constellations * Deg. Min. 


Latitude 
Deg . Min. 

* Magnitude 

The more southern 

123 

40 

N 

25 

0 

3 ' ■ 

The first of the three in the tail after the 







base 

125 

30 

N 

53 

30 

2. ■ • 

The middle star 

131 

20 

N 

55 

40 

2 

The star which is last and at the tip of the 
tail 

143 

10 

N 

54 

0 

2 

27 stars: 6 of second magnitude, 8 of third, 

8 of fourth, and 5 of fifth 







Unconstellated Stars near the Great 
Bear 

The star to the south of the tail 

141 

10 

N 

39 

45 

3 

The more obscure star to the west 

133 

30 

N 

41 

20 

5 

The star between the forefeet of the Bear 







and the head of the Lion 

98 

20 

N 

17 

15 

4 

The star more to the north than that one 

96 

40 

N 

19 

10 

4 

The last of the three obscure stars 

99 

30 

N 

20 

0 

obscure 

The one to the west of that ‘ 

95 

30 

N 

22 

45 

obscure 

The one more to the west 

94 

30 

N 

23 

15 

obscure 

The star between the forefeet and the Twins 

100 

20 

N 

22 

15 

obscure 

8 unconstellated stars: 1 of third magnitude, 







2 of fourth, 1 of fifth, 4 obscure 







Draco, or the Dragon 

The star in the tongue 

200 

0 

N 

76 

30 

4 

On the jaws 

215 

10 

N 

78 

30 

4 greater 

Above the eye 

216 

30 

N 

75 

40 

3 i 

In the cheek 

229 

40 

N 

75 

20 

4 

Above the head 

233 

30 

N 

75 

30 

3 . . - • 

The most northern- star in the first curve of 
the neck 

258 

40 ! 

N 

82 

20 

4 

The most southern 

295 

50 

N 

78 

15 

4 

The star in between 

262 

10 

N 

80 

20 

4 ' •• **• -V 

The star to the east of them at the second 
curve 

282 

50 

N 

81 

10 

i 1 1 

4 : M . 

The more southern* star on the western side 
of the quadrilateral 

331 

20 

N 

81 

40. 

* .-t* r 

4 

The more northern star on the same side 

343 

50 

N 

83 

0 

■ 4i *• 

The more northern star on the eastern side 

1 

0 

N 

78 

50 

4 • 

The more southern on the same side 

346 

10 

N 

77 

50 

4 , ; i? 

The more southern star in the triangle at 
the third curve 

4 

0 

;N 

80 

30 

' , ufv 

4 ' ’ • * */ /<" 

The more western of the other two in the 







triangle 

15 

0 

N 

81 

40 

5 ' - . 

The star to the east 

19 

30, 

N 

80 

15* 

: 5 * -i a 

<The star to tbt east> in the triangle to 
the west 

.66 

20 

N 

83i 

30 

A S' .. 

The more southern tif the regaining two in 
the same triftngle 

43 

40 

N 

83 

30 

•■4'- • • •■.V." 


i ,1 ,« : cl ! f ‘ 1 
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Northern Signs 


Constellations 

[47 b ] The star which is more northern than 
the two above 

Of the small stars west of the triangle, the 
more eastern 
The more western 

The most southern of the three which are 
in a straight line towards the east 
The one in the middle 
The most northern 

The more northern of the two which follow 
towards the west 
The more southern 

The star to the west of them, in the coil of 
the tail 

The more western of the two rather distant 
from that one 
The star to the east of it 
The star to the east in the tail 
At the tip of the tail 

Therefore 31 stars: 8 of third magnitude, 
16 of fourth, 5 of fifth, 2 of sixth 

Cepheus 
In the right foot 
In the left foot 

On the right side beneath the belt 
The star which touches the top of the right 
shoulder 

The star which touches the right joint of 
the elbow 

The star to the east which touches the same 
elbow 

The star on the chest 
On the right arm 

The most southern of the three on the tiara 
The one in the middle 
The most northern 

11 stars: 1 of third magnitude, 7 of fourth, 
3 of fifth 

Of the two unconstellated stars, the one to 
the west of the tiara 
The one to the east of the tiara 

Bootes, or Arcturus 
The more western of the three in the left 
hand 

The middle one of the three, the more 
southern 

The more eastern of the three 
The star in the left joint of the elbow 


Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg . Min . 


Deg. 

Min. 

Magnitude 

35 

10 

N 

84 

50 

4 

200 

0 

N 

87 

30 

6 

195 

0 

N 

86 

50 

6 

152 

30 

N 

81 

15 

5 

152 

‘5& 

N 

83 

0 

6 1 

151 

0 

N 

84 

50 

8 

153 

20 

N 

78 

0 

3 \ 

156 

30 

N 

74 

40 

4 greater! 

3 ' 

156 

0 

N 

70 

0 

120 

40 

N 

64 

40 

4 

124 

30 

N 

65 

30 

3 

192 

30 

N 

61 

15 

3 

186 

30 

N 

56 

15 

3 

28 

40 

N 

75 

40 

4 

26 

20 

N 

64 

15 

4 

0 

40 

N 

71 

10 

4 

340 

0 

N 

69 

0 

3 

332 

40 

N 

72 

0 

4 

333 

20 

N 

74 

0 

4 

352 

0 

N 

65 

30 

5 

1 

0 

N 

62 

30 

4 greater 

339 

40 

N 

60 

15 

5 

340 

40 

N 

61 

15 

4 

342 

20 

N. 

61 

30 

5 

337 

0 

N 

64 

0 

5 

344 

40 

N 

59 

30 

4 

145 

40 

N 

58 

40 

5 

147 

30 

N 

58 

20 

6 

149 

0 

N 

60 

10 

5 

143 

0 

N 

54 

40 

5 
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Northebn Signs 


Constellations 

Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg. Min. 


Deg. Min . 

Magnitude 

On the left shoulder 

163 

0 

N 

49 

0 

3 

On the head 

170 

0 

N 

53 

50 

4 greater 

On the right shoulder 

[48 ft ] The more southern of the two on the 

179 

0 

N 

48 

40 

4 

crook 

179 

0 

N 

53 

15 

4 

The star more to the north, at the tip of the 
crook 

The more northern of the two under the 

178 

20 

N 

57 

30 

4 

shoulder and on the spear 

181 

0 

N 

46 

10 

4 greater 

The more southern 

181 

50 

N 

45 

30 

5 

At the extremity of the right hand 

181 

35 

N 

41 

20 

5 

The more western of the two in the palm 

180 

0 

N 

41 

40 

5 

The one to the east 

180 

20 

N 

42 

30 

5 

At the extremity of the handle of the crook 

181 

0 

N 

40 

20 

5 

On the right leg 

183 

20 

N 

40 

15 

3 

The more eastern of the two in the belt 

169 

0 

N 

41 

40 

4 

The more western 

168 

20 

N 

42 

10 

4 greater 

At the right heel 

The more northern of the three on the left 

178 

40 

N 

28 

0 

3 

ham 

164 

40 

N 

28 

0 

3 

The middle one of the three 

163 

50 

N 

26 

30 

4 

The more southern of them 

22 stars: 4 of third magnitude, 9 of fourth, 

164 

50 

N 

25 

0 

4 

9 of fifth 







The unconstellated star between the thighs, 







which they call Arcturus 

170 

20 

N 

31 

30 

1 

Corona Borealis, or the Northern 
Crown 

The brilliant star in the crown 

188 

0 

N 

44 

30 

2 greater 

The most western of all 

185 

0 

N 

46 

10 

4 greater 

The eastern star towards the north 

185 

10 

N 

48 

0 

5 

The eastern star more to the north 

The star to the south-east of the brilliant 

193 

0 

N 

50 

30 

6 

one 

191 

30 

N 

44 

45 

4 

The next star to the east 

190 

30 

N 

44 

50 

4 

The star farther to the east 

194 

40 

N 

46 

10 

4 

The most eastern of all in the crown 

8 stars: 1 of second magnitude, 5 of fourth, 

195 

0 

N 

49 

20 

4 

1 of fifth, 1 of sixth 







Enoonasi, or the Kneeling Man 

On the head 

221 

0 

N 

37 

30 

3 

At the right arm-pit 

207 

0 

N 

43 

0 

3 

On the right arm 

205 

0 

N 

40 

10 

3 

In the right flank 

201 

20 

N 

37 

10 

4 

On the left shoulder 

220 

20 

N 

49 

30 

4 greater 

[48 b ] In the left flank 

231 

0 

N 

42 

0 

4 
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Northern Signs 



Longitude 


Latitude 1 

Constellations 

Deg . Min. 


Deg. 

Min . 

<The more eastern > of the three in the 






left palm 

23 8 

50 

N 

52 

50 

The more northern of the remaining two 

235 

0 

N 

54 

0, 

The more southern 

234 

50 

N 

53 

0 

On the right side 

207 

10 

N 

56 

10 

On the left side 

213 

30 

N 

53 

30 

On the <lower part of the> left buttock 

213 

20, 

.N 

56 

10 

At the beginning of the left leg 

The most western of the three in the left 

214 

30 

N 

58 

30 

ham 

217 

20 

N 

59 

50 

The more eastern 

218 

40 

N 

60 

20 

The most eastern 

219 

40 

N 

61 

15 

At the left knee 

237 

10 

N 

61 

0 

On the <upper part of the>left buttock 
The most western of the three in the left 

225 

30 

N 

69 

20 

foot 

188 

40 

N 

70 

15 

The middle star 

220 

10 

N 

71 

15 

The most eastern of the three 

223 

0 

N 

72 

0 

At the beginning of the right leg 

207 

0 

N 

60 

15 

The more northern on the right ham 

198 

50 

N 

63 

0 

At the right knee 

The more southern of the two under the 

189 

0 

N 

65 

30 

right knee 

186 

40 

N 

63 

40 

The more northern 

183 

30 

N 

64 

15 

On the right shin 

At the extremity of the right foot, the same 

184 

30 

N 

60 

0 

as the tip of Bootes’ crook 

Besides that last one, 28 stars: 6 of third 

178 

20 

N 

57 

30 

magnitude, 17 of fourth, 2 of fifth, 3 of 
sixth 


i 




The unconstellated star to the south of the 






right arm 

26 

0 

N 

38 

10 

Lyra, or the Lyre 

The brilliant star which is called Lyra or 






Fidicula 

250 

40 

N 

62 

0 

The more northern of theljfcwo adjacent stars 

253 

40 

N 

62 

40 

The more southern 

The star which is at the centre of the begin- 

253 

40 

N 

61 

0 

ning of the horns 

The more northern of the two which are 

262 

0 

N 

60 

0 

next and to the east •' ' 

265 

20 

N 

61 

20 

The more southern 

The more northern of the two westerly stars 

265 

0 

N 

60 

20 

on the cross-piece 

254 

20 

N 

56 

10 

The more southern 

The more northern of the two easterly stars 

254 

10 

N 

55 

0 

on the crosspiece 

257 

30 

N 

55 

20 

The more southern 

258 

20 

N 

54 

45 


Magnitude 

4 greater 
4 greater 
4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 

6 
6 
6 

4 greater 
4 

4 greater 

4 
4 
4 



4 greater 
4 greater 


4 

4 

3 

4 smaller 

3 

4 smaller 
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Nobtbern Signs 


Constellations i 

Longitude 
Deg . Min. 


Latitude 
Deg. Min . 

Magnitude 

10 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 2 of third 






magnitude, 7 of fourth 







[49*] Ctgnus, or the Swan 







At the mouth 

267 

50 

N 

49 

20 

3 

On the head 

272 

20 

N 

50 

30 

5 

In the middle of the neck 

279 

20 

N 

54 

30 

4 greater 

In the breast 

291 

50 

N 

56 

20 

3 

The brilliant star in the tail 

302 

30 

N 

60 

0 

2 

In the elbow of the right wing 

282 

40 

N 

64 

40 

3 

The most southern of the three in the flat 







of the wing 

285 

50 

N 

69 

40 

4 

The middle star 

284 

30 

N 

71 

30 

4 greater 

The last of the three, and at the tip of the 






wing 

310 

0 

N 

74 

0 

4 greater 

At the elbow of the left wing 

294 

10 

N 

49 

30 

3 

In the middle of the left wing 

298 

10 

N 

52 

10 

4 greater 

At the tip of the same 

300 

0 

N 

74 

0 

3 

In the left foot 

303 

20 

N 

55 

10 

4 greater 

At the left knee 

307 

50 

N 

57 

0 

4 

The more western of the two in the right 







foot 

294 

30 

N 

64 

0 

4 

The more eastern 

296 

0 

N 

64 

30 

4 

The nebulous star at the right knee 

305 

30 

N 

63 

45 

5 

17 stars: 1 of second magnitude, 5 of third, 

9 of fourth, 2 of fifth 

And Two Unconstellated Stars near 
the Swan 







The more southern of the two under the left 
wing 

306 

0 

N 

49 

40 

4 

The more northern 

307 

10 

N 

51 

40 

4 

Cassiopeia 







On the head 

1 

10 

N 

45 

20 

4 

On the breast 

4 

10 

N 

46 

45 

3 greater 

On the girdle 

6 

20 

N 

47 

50 

4 

Above the seat, at the hips 

10 

0 

N 

49 

0 

3 greater 

At the knees 

13 

40 

N 

45 

30 

3 

On the leg 

20 

20 

N 

47 

45 

4 

At the extremity of the foot 

355 

0 

N 

48 

20 

4 

On the left arm 

8 

0 

N 

44 

20 

4 

On the left forearm 

7 

40 

N 

45 

0 

5 

On the right forearm 

357 

40 

N 

50 

0 

6 

At the foot of the chair 

8 

20 

N 

52 

40 

4 

At the middle of the settle 

1 

10 

N 

51 

40 

3 smaller 

At the extremity 

27 

10 

N 

51 

40 

6 

13 stars: 4 of third magnitude, 6 of fourth, 







1 of fifth, 2 of sixth 






* 



COPERNICUS 

Northern Signs 


Constellations 

[49 b ] Perseus 

The nebulous star at the extremity of the 
right hand 
On the right forearm 
On the right shoulder 
On the left shoulder 
On the head y or a nebula 
On the shoulder-blades 
The brilliant star on the right side 
The most western of the three on the same 
side 

The middle one 

The remaining one of the three 

On the left forearm 

The brilliant star in the left hand and in the 
head of Medusa 

The easterly star on the head of the same 
The more western on the head of the same 
The most western 
On the right knee 

The one to the west of this one at the knee 
The more western of the two on the belly 
The more eastern 
On the right hip 
On the right calf 
On the left hip 
On the left knee 
On the left calf 
On the left heel 
On the top part of the left foot 
26 stars: 2 of second magnitude, 5 of third, 
16 of fourth, 2 of fifth, 1 nebulous 

Unconstellated Stars Around Perseus 
To the east of the left hand 
To the north of the right hand 
To the west of Medusa’s head 
3 stars : 2 of fifth magnitude, 1 obscure 

[50*] Auriga, or the Charioteer 
The more southern of the two on the head 
The more northern 

The brilliant star on the left shoulder, 
which is called Capella 
On the right shoulder 
On the right forearm 
On the palm of the right hand 
On the left forearm 
The star to the west of the Haedi 




Latitude 
Deg . Min . 

Magnitude 

21 

0 

N 

40 

30 

nebulous 

24 

30 

N 

37 

30 

4 

26 

0 

N 

34 

30 

4 smaller 

20 

50 

N 

32 

20 

4 

24 

0 

•N 

34 

30 

4 

24 

50 

N 

31 

10 

4 

28 

10 

N 

30 

0 

2 

28 

40 

N 

27 

30 

4 

30 

20 

N 

27 

40 

4 

31 

0 

N 

27 

30 

3 

24 

0 

N 

27 

0 

4 

23 

0 

N 

23 

0 

2 

22 

30 

N 

21 

0 

4 

21 

0 

N 

21 

0 

4 

20 

10 

N 

22 

15 

4 

38 

10 

N 

28 

15 

4 

37 

10 

N 

28 

10 

4 

35 

40 

N 

25 

10 

4 

37 

20 

N 

26 

15 

4 

37 

30 

N 

24 

30 

5 

39 

40 

N 

28 

45 

5 

30 

10 

N 

21 

40 

4 greater 

32 

0 

N 

19 

50 

3 

31 

40 

N 

14 

45 

3 greater 

24 

30 

N 

12 

0 

3 smaller 

29 

40 

N 

11 

0 

3 greater 

34 

10 

N 

31 

0 

5 

38 

20 

N 

31 

0 

5 

18 

0 

N 

20 

40 

obscure 

55 

50 

N 

30 

0 

4 

55 

40 

N 

30 

50 

4 

48 

20 

N 

22 

30 

1 

56 

10 

N 

20 

0 

2 

54 

30 

N 

15 

15 

4 

56 

10 

N 

13 

30 

4 greater 

45 

20 

N 

20 

40 

4 greater 

45 

30 

N 

18 

0 

4 smaller 
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Northern Signs 


507 



Longitude 


Latitude 

Constellations 1 

Deg. Min. 

j 

Deg. Min ♦ 

The star on the palm of the left hand which 




is to the east of the Haedi 

46 0 

N 

18 0 

On the left calf 

53 10 

N 

10 10 

On the right calf and at the tip of the north- 




ern horn of Taurus 

49 0 

N 

5 0 

At the ankle 

49 20 

N 

8 30 

On the buttocks 

49 40 

N 

12 20 

The small star on the left foot 

24 0 

N 

10 20 

14 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 1 of second, 2 




of third, 7 of fourth, 2 of fifth, 1 of sixth 




Ophiuchus, or the Serpent-Holder 




On the head 

228 10 

N 

36 0 

The more western of the two on the right 




shoulder 

231 20 

N 

27 15 

The more eastern 

232 20 

N 

26 45 

The more western of the two on the left 




shoulder 

216 40 

N 

33 0 

The more eastern 

218 0 

N 

31 50 

At the left elbow 

211 40 

N 

34 30 

The more western of the two in the left hand 

208 20 

N 

17 0 

The more eastern 

209 20 

N 

12 30 

At the right elbow 

220 0 

N 

15 0 

The more western in the right hand 

205 40 

N 

18 40 

The more eastern 

207 40 

N 

14 20 

At the right knee 

224 30 

N 

4 30 

On the right shin 

227 0 

N 

2 15 

The most western of the four on the right 




foot 

226 20 

S 

2 15 

The more easterly 

227 40 

s 

1 30 

The next to the east 

228 20 

s 

0 20 

The most easterly 

229 10 

s 

1 45 

The star which touches the heel 

229 30 

s 

1 0 

[50 b ] At the left knee 

215 30 

N 

11 50 

The most northern of the three in a straight 




line on the lower part of the left leg 

215 0 

N 

5 20 

The middle one 

214 0 

N 

3 10 

The most southern of the three 

213 10 

N 

1 40 

The Btar on the left heel 

215 40 

N 

0 40 

The star touching the hollow of the left foot 

214 0 

S 

0 45 

24 stars: 5 of third magnitude, 13 of fourth, 




6 of fifth 




Unconstbllated Stars around 




Ophiuchus 




The most northern of the three to the east 




of the right shoulder 

The middle one 

235 20 

236 0 

N 

N 

28 10 
26 20 

The most southern of the three 

233 40 

N 

25 0 

Another one, farther to the east of the three 

237 0 

N 

27 0 


Magnitude 


4 greater 
3 smaller 

3 greater 

5 

5 

6 


4 greater 


4 smaller 

4 

3 

3 greater 


4 greater 
4 greater 

4 greater 

5 greater 


5 greater 
5 

5 greater 
5 



m 


t COPERNICUS 
Northern Signs 


Constellations 

A star separate from the four, to the north 
Therefore 5 unconstellated stars: all of 
fourth magnitude 

Serpens Ophiuchi, or the Serpent 
On the quadrilateral, the star in the cheeks 
The star touching the nostrils 
On the temples 
At the beginning of the neck 
At the middle of the quadrilateral, and on 
the jaws 

To the north of the head 
At the first curve of the neck 
The most northern of the three to the east 
The middle one 

The most southern of the three 
The star to the west of the left hand of 
Ophiuchus 

The star to the east of the same hand 
The star to the east of the right hip 
The more southern of the two to the east of 
that 

The more northern 

To the east of the right hand, in the coil of 
the tail 

Farther east in the tail 
At the tip of the tail 

18 stars: 5 of third magnitude, 12 of fourth, 
1 of fifth 

[51 a ] Sagitta, or the Arrow 
At the head 

The most eastern of the three on the shaft 

The middle one 

The most western of the three 

At the notch 

5 stars: 1 of fourth magnitude, 3 of fifth, 1 
of sixth 

Aquila, or the Eagle 
In the middle of the head 
On the neck 

The brilliant star on the shoulder-blades, 
which is called Aquila 
The star to the north which is very near 
The more western on the left shoulder 
The more eastern 

The star to the west in the right shoulder 
The star to the east 


Longitude Latitude 
Deg . Min . Deg. Min . Magnitude 

238 0 N 33 0 4 


192 10 N 38 0 4 

201 0 N 40 0 4 

197 40 N 35 0 3 

195 20 N 34 15 3 

194 40 N 37 15 4 

201 30 N 42 30 4 

195 0 N 29 15 3 

198 10 N 26 30 4 

197 40 N 25 20 3 

199 40 N 24 0 3 

202 0 N 16 30 4 

211 30 N 16 15 5 

227 0 N 10 30 4 

230 20 N 8 30 4 greater 

231 10 N 10 30 4 

237 0 N 20 0 4 

242 0 N 21 10 4 

251 40 N 27 0 4 greater 


273 30 N 39 20 4 

270 0 N 39 10 6 

269 10 N 39 50 5 

268 0 N 39 0 5 

266 40 N 38 45 5 


270 30 N 26 50 4 

268 10 N 27 10 3 

267 10 N 29 10 2 greater 

268 0 N 30 0 3 smaller 

266 30 N 31 30 3 

269 20 N 31 30 5 

263 0 N 28 40 5, 

264 30 K. 26 40 5 greater 



REVOLUTIONS OF HEAVENLY SPHERES, II 

Northern Signs 


Constellations 

Longitude 
Deg. Min. 


Latitude 
Deo. Min. 

The star in the tail, which touches the milky 
circle 

2G5 

30 

N 

26 

30 

9 stars: 1 of second magnitude, 4 of third, 

1 of fourth, 3 of fifth 

Unconstellated Stabs around Aquila 
T he more western star south of the head 

272 

0 

N 

21 

40 

The more eastern 

272 

20 

N 

29 

10 

Away from the right shoulder and to the 
south-west 

259 

20 

N 

25 

0 

To the south 

261 

30 

N 

20 

0 

Farther south 

263 

0 

N 

15 

30 

West of all 

254 

30 

N 

18 

10 

6 unconstellated stars: 4 of third magnitude, 

1 of fourth, and 1 of fifth 

Delphinus, or the Dolphin 

The most western of the three in the tail 

281 

0 

N 

29 

10 

The more northern of the two remaining 

282 

0 

N 

29 

0 

The more southern 

282 

0 

N 

26 

40 

The more southern on the western side of 
the rhomboid 

281 

50 

N 

32 

0 

The more northern on the same side 

283 

30 

N 

33 

50 

The more southern on the eastern side 

284 

40 

N 

32 

0 

The more northern on the same side 

286 

50 

N 

33 

10 

The most southern of the three between the 
tail and the rhombus 

280 

50 

N 

34 

15 

The more western of the other two to the 
north 

280 

50 

N 

31 

50 

The more eastern 

282 

20 

N 

31 

30 

10 stars: 5 of third magnitude, 2 of fourth, 

3 of sixth 

[51 b ] Equi Sectio, or the Section of the 
Horse 

The more western of the two on the head 

289 

40 

N 

20 

30 

The more eastern 

292 

20 

Ni 

20 

40 

The more western of the two at the mouth 

289 

40 

N 

25 

30 

The more eastern 

291 

21 

N 

25 

0 

4 stars: all obscure 

Pegasus, or the Winged Horse 

Within the open mouth 

298 

40 

N 

21 

30 

The more northern of the two close to- 
gether on the head 

302 

40 

N 

16 

50 . 

The more southern 

301 

20 

N 

16 

0 

The more southern of the two on the mane 

314 

40 

N 

15 

0 

The more northern 

313 

50 

N 

16 

0 

The more western of the two on the neck 

312 

10 

N 

18 

0 

The more eastern 

313 

50 

N 

19 

0 


Magnitude 


4 greater 
3 

5 
3 


3 smaller 

4 smaller 
4 

3 smaller 
3 smaller 
3 smaller 
3 smaller 

6 

6 

6 


obscuTe 

obscure 

obscure 

obscure 


3 greater 

3 

4 

5 
5 



600 


COPERNICUS 
Northern Signs 


Constellations 
On the left pastern 
On the left knee 
On the right pastern 

The more western of the two close together 
on the breast 
The more eastern 

The more northern of the two on the right 
knee 

The more southern 

The more northern of the two beneath the 
wing, on the body 
The more southern 

At the shoulder-blades and juncture of the 
wing 

On the right shoulder and at the beginning 
of the leg 

At the tip of the wing 
At the navel, and on the head of Andromeda 
too 

20 stars: 4 of second magnitude, 4 of third, 
9 of fourth, 3 of fifth 

Andromeda 
On the shoulder-blades 
On the right shoulder 
On the left shoulder 

The most southern of the three on the right 
arm 

The most northern 
The middle one of the three 
The most southern of the three on the top 
of the right hand 
The middle star 

[52 a ] The most northern of the three 
On the left arm 
At the left elbow 

The most southern of the three on the girdle 
The middle one 
The most northern 
On the left foot 
On the right foot 
To the south of those two 
The more northern of the two under the 
hamstrings 
The more southern 
At the right knee 

The more northern of the two on the flow- 
ing robe 

The more southern 


Longitude Latitude 
Deg . Min. Deg. Min. 
305 40 N 36 30 

311 0 N 34 15 

317 0 N 41 10 

319 30 N 29 0 

320 20 N 29 30 

322 20 N 35 0 

321 50 N 24 30 

327 50 N 25 40 

328 20 N 25 0 

350 0 N 19 40 

325 30 N 31 0 

335 30 N 12 30 

341 10 N 26 0 


348 40 N 24 30 

349 40 N 27 0 

347 40 N 23 0 

347 0 N 32 0 

348 0 N 33 30 

348 20 N 32 20 

343 0 N 41 0 

344 0 N 42 0 

345 30 N 44 0 

347 30 N 17 30 

349 0 N 15 50 

357 10 N 26 20 

355 10 N 30 0 

355 20 N 32 30 

10 10 N 23 0 

10 30 N 37 10 

8 30 N 35 20 

5 40 N 29 0 

5 20 N 28 0 

5 30 N 35 30 

6 0 N 34 30 

7 30 N 32 30 


Magnitude 
4 greater 
4 greater 
4 greater 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 
4 

2 smaller 

2 smaller 
2 smaller 

2 smaller 


3 

4 
4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 greater 
4 greater 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
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Northern Signs 
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Constellations 

The unconstellated star west of the right 

Longitude 
Deg . Min. 


Latitude 
Deg. Min . 

hand 

23 stars: 7 of third magnitude, 12 of fourth, 

4 of fifth 

5 

0 

N 

44 0 

Triangulum, or the Triangle 





At the vertex of the triangle 

4 

20 

N 

16 30 

The most western of the three on the base 

9 

20 

N 

20 40 

The middle one 

9 

30 

N 

20 20 

The most eastern of the three 

4 stars: 3 of third magnitude, 1 of fourth 

10 

10 

N 

19 0 


Magnitude 


Therefore in the northern region there are 360 stars, all in all: 3 of first magnitude, 18 
of second, 81 of third, 177 of fourth, 58 of fifth, 13 of sixth, 1 nebulous, and 9 obscure. 


The Signs and Stars Which Are in the Middle and Around the Ecliptic 


Aries, or the Ram 

The star which is first of all and the more 
western of the two on the horn 
The more eastern on the horn 
The more northern of the two in the open- 
ing of the jaws 
The more southern 
On the neck 
On the kidneys 
At the beginning of the tail 
The most western of the three on the tail 
The middle one 
[52 b ] The most eastern 
On the hips 
On the ham 

At the tip of the hind foot 
13 stars: 2 of third magnitude, 4 of fourth, 
6 of fifth, 1 of sixth 

Unconstellated Stars around Aries 
The brilliant star over the head 
The very northerly star above the back 
The most northern of the remaining three 
small stars 
The middle one 
The most southern 

5 stars: 1 of third magnitude, 1 of fourth, 3 
of fifth 

Taurus, or the Bull 

The most northern of the four in the section 

The next after that 

The third 


0 

0 

N 

7 

20 

3 smaller 

1 

0 

N 

8 

20 

3 

4 

20 

N 

7 

40 

5 

4 

50 

N 

6 

0 

5 

9 

50 

N 

5 

30 

5 

10 

50 

N 

6 

0 

6 

14 

40 

N 

4 

50 

5 

17 

10 

N 

1 

40 

4 

18 

40 

N 

2 

30 

4 

20 

20 

N 

1 

50 

4 

13 

0 

N 

1 

10 

5 

11 

20 

S 

1 

30 

5 

8 

10 

S 

5 

15 

4 greater 

3 

50 

N 

10 

0 

3 greater 

15 

0 

N 

10 

10 

4 

14 

40 

N 

12 

40 


13 

0 

N 

10 

40 


12 

30 

N 

10 

40 


19 

40 

S 

6 

0 


19 

20 

S 

7 

15 


18 

0 

s 

8 

30 




COPERNICUS 

In the Middle, and Abound the Ecliptic 


Constellations 

The fourth and most southern 

Longitude 
Deg . Min. 
17 50 

s 

Latitude 
Deg . Min . 

9 15 

On the right shoulder 

23 

0 

s 

9 

30 

In the breast 

27 

0 

s 

8 

0 

At the right knee 

30 

0 

s 

12 

40 

On the right pastern 

26 

20 

s 

14 

60 

At the left knee 

35 

30 

s 

10 

0 

On the left pastern 

36 

20* 

s 

13 

30 

Of the five called Hyades and on the face, 
the one at the nostrils 

32 

0 

8 

5 

45 

Between that star and the northern eye 

33 

40 

S 

4 

15 

Between that same star and the southern 
eye 

34 

10 

s 

8 

50 

The brilliant star, in the very eye, called 
Palilicius by the Romans 

36 

0 

8 

5 

10 

On the northern eye 

35 

10 

S 

3 

0 

The star south of the horn between the base 
and the ear 

40 

30 

8 

4 

0 

The more southern of the two on the same 
horn 

43 

40 

S 

5 

0 

The more northern 

43 

20 

S 

3 

30 

At the extremity of the same 

50 

30 

S 

2 

30 

To the north of the base of the horn 

49 

0 

S 

4 

0 

At the extremity of the horn and on the 
right foot of Auriga 

49 

0 

N 

5 

0 

The more northern of the two in the north 
ear 

35 

20 

N 

4 

30 

The more southern 

35 

0 

N 

4 

30 

[53 a ] The more western of the two small 
stars on the neck 

30 

20 

N 

0 

40 

The more eastern 

32 

20 

N 

1 

0 

The more southern on the western side of 
the quadrilateral on the neck 

31 

20 

N 

5 

0 

The more northern on the same 

32 

10 

N 

7 

10 

The more southern on the eastern side 

35 

20 

N 

3 

0 

The more northern on the same side 

35 

0 

N 

5 

0 

The northern limit of the western side of the 
Pleiades 

25 

30 

N 

4 

30 

The southern limit of the same side 

25 

50 

N 

4 

40 

The very narrow limit of the eastern side of 
the Pleiades 

27 

0 

N 

5 

20 

A small star of the Pleiades, separated from 
the limits 

26 

0 

N 

3 

0 

32 stars, apart from that which is at the tip 
of the northern horn: 1 of first magni- 
tude, 6 of third, 11 of fourth, 13 of fifth, 

1 of sixth 

UnconstellaTed Stars abound ITaukus 
B etween the foot and below the shoulder 

18 

! 

20 

i 

1 

s 

17 

30 


Magnitude 

4 

5 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 

3 smaller 
3 smaller 

3 smaller 

1 

3 smaller 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 


5 Apogee of 
Venus: 48°20' 


5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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In the Middle, and Abound the Ecliptic 


Constellations 

Longitude 
Deg. Min. 


Latitude 
Dea. Min. 

The most western of the three to the south 
of the horn 

43 

20 

s 

2 

0 

The middle one 

47 

20 

s 

1 

45 

The most eastern of the three 

49 

20 

s 

2 

0 

The more northern of the two under the tip 
of the same horn 

52 

20 

s 

6 

20 

The more southern 

52 

20 

s 

7 

40 

The most western of the five under the 
northern horn 

50 

20 

N 

2 

40 

The next to the east 

52 

20 

N 

1 

0 

The third and to the east 

54 

20 

N 

1 

20 

The more northern of the remaining two 

55 

40 

N 

3 

20 

The more southern 

56 

40 

N 

1 

15 

11 unconstellated stars: 1 of fourth magni- 
tude, 10 of fifth 

Gemini, or the Twins 

On the head of the western Twin, Castor 

76 

40 

N 

9 

30 

The reddish star on the head of the eastern 
Twin, Pollux 

79 

50 

N 

6 

15 

At the left elbow of the western Twin 

70 

0 

N 

10 

0 

On the left arm 

72 

0 

N 

7 

20 

At the shoulder-blades of the same Twin 

75 

20 

N 

5 

30 

On the right shoulder of the same 

77 

20 

N 

4 

50 

On the left shoulder of the eastern Twin 

80 

0 

N 

2 

40 

On the right side of the western Twin 

75 

0 

N 

2 

40 

On the left side of the eastern Twin 

76 

30 

N 

3 

0 

[53 b ] At the left knee of the western Twin 

66 

30 

N 

1 

30 

At the left knee of the eastern 

71 

35 

S 

2 

30 

On the left groin of the same 

75 

0 

S 

0 

30 

At the hollow of the right knee of the same 

74 

40 

8 

0 

40 

The more western star in the foot of the 
western Twin 

60 

0 

8 

1 

30 

The more eastern star in the same foot 

61 

30 

8 

1 

15 

At the extremity of the foot of the western 
Twin 

63 

30 

8 

3 

30 

On the top of the foot of the eastern Twin 

65 

20 

8 

7 

30 

On the bottom of the foot of the same 

68 

0 

8 

10 

30 

18 stars: 2 of second magnitude, 5 of third, 

9 of fourth, 2 of fifth 

Unconstellated Stars arounp Gemini 
The star west of the top of the foot of the 
western Twin 

57 

30 

8 

0 

40 

The brilliant star to the west of the knee of 
the same 

59 

50 

N 

5 

50 

To the west of the left knee of the eastern 
Twin 

68 

30 

8 

2 

15 

The most northern of the three east of the 
right hand of die eastern Twin 

81 

40 

8 

1 

20 


m 


Magnitude 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
5 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 greater 
4 

4 

3 


4 

4 greater 

5 
5 



604 


COPERNICUS 

In the Middle, and Around the Ecliptic 


Constellations 
The middle one 

The most southern of the three, and in the 
neighbourhood of the right arm 
The brilliant star to the east of the three 
7 unconstellated stars: 3 of fourth magni- 
nitude, 4 of fifth 

Cancer, or the Crab 
The nebulous star in the breast, which is 
called Praeses 

The more northern of the two west of the 
quadrilateral 
The more southern 

The more northern of the two to the east, 
which are called the Asses 
The southern Ass 
On the claws or the southern arm 
On the northern arm 
At the extremity of the northern foot 
At the extremity of the southern foot 
9 stars: 7 of fourth magnitude, 1 of fifth, 
1 nebulous 

Unconstellated Stars around Cancer 
Above the elbow of the southern claw 
East of the extremity of the same claw 
[54 a ] The more western of the two above the 
little cloud 
The more eastern 

4 unconstellated stars: 2 of fourth magni- 
tude, 2 of fifth 

Leo, or the Lion 

At the nostrils 

At the opening of the jaws 

The more northern of the two on the head 

The more southern 

The most northern of the three on the neck 
The middle one 

The most southern of the three 
At the heart, the star called Basiliscus or 
Regulus 

The more southern of the two on the breast 

A little to the west of the star at the heart 

At the knee of the right foreleg 

On the right pad 

At the knee of the left foreleg 

On the left pad 


Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg . Min . 


Deg . Min. 

Magnitude 

79 

40 

s 

3 

20 


79 

20 

s 

4 

30 


84 

0 

s 

2 

40 


93 

40 

N 

0 

40 

nebuloik 

91 

0 

N 

1 

15 

\ 

4 smaller \ 

91 

20 

S 

1 

10 

4 smaller ' 

93 

40 

N 

2 

40 

4 greater 

94 

40 

S 

0 

10 

4 greater 

99 

50 

S 

5 

30 

4 

91 

40 

N 

11 

50 

4 

86 

0 

N 

1 

0 

5 

90 

30 

S 

7 

30 

4 greater 

103 

0 

S 

2 

40 

4 smaller 

105 

0 

S 

5 

40 

4 smaller 

97 

20 

N 

4 

50 


100 

20 

N 

7 

15 


101 

40 

N 

10 

0 

4 

104 

30 

N 

7 

30 

4 

107 

40 

N 

12 

0 

3 

107 

30 

N 

9 

30 

3 greater 

113 

30 

N 

11 

0 

3 Apogee of 



| 



Mars: 109°50' 

115 

30 

N 

8 

30 

2 

114 

0 

N 

4 

30 

3 

115 

50 

N 

0 

10 


116 

50 

S 

1 

50 


113 

20 

S 

0 

15 


110 

40 


0 

0 


117 

30 

s 

3 

40 


122 

30 

s 

4 

10 


115 

50 

s 

4 

15 




REVOLUTIONS OF HEAVENLY SPHERES, II 806 

In the Middle, and Around the Ecliptic 


Constellations 
At the left arm-pit 

The most western of the three on the belly 
The more northern of the two to the east 
The more southern 

The more western of the two on the loins 
The more eastern 

The more northern of the two on the rump 
The more southern 
At the hips 

At the hollow of the knee 
On the lower part of the leg 
On the hind foot 
At the tip of the tail 

27 stars: 2 of first magnitude, 2 of second, 
6 of third, 8 of fourth, 5 of fifth, 4 of sixth 

Unconstellated Stars around Leo 
The more western of the two above the back 
The more eastern 

The most northern of the three below the 
belly 

[54 b ] The middle one 
The most southern of the three 
The star farthest north between the ex- 
tremities of Leo and the nebulous com- 
plex called Coma Berenices 
The more western of the two to the south 
The star to the east, in the shape of an ivy 
leaf 

8 unconstellated stars: 1 of fourth magni- 
tude, 4 of fifth, 1 luminous, 2 obscure 

Virgo, or the Virgin 
The more southwestern of the two on the 
top of the head 
The more northeastern 
The more northern of the two on the face 
The more southern 

At the tip of the left and southern wing 
The most western of the four on the left 
wing 

The next to the east 
The third 

The last and most eastward of the four 
On the right side beneath the girdle 
The most western of the three on the right 
and northern wing 

The more southern of the two remaining 


Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg . Min . 


Deg . Min. 

Magnitude 

122 

30 

s 

0 

10 

4 

120 

20 

N 

4 

0 

6 

126 

20 

N 

5 

20 

6 

125 

40 

N 

2 

20 

6 

124 

40 

N 

12 

15 

5 

127 

30 

N 

13 

40 

2 

127 

40 

N 

11 

30 

5 

129 

40 

N 

9 

40 

3 

133 

40 

N 

5 

50 

3 

135 

0 

N 

1 

15 

4 

135 

0 

S 

0 

50 

4 

134 

0 

S 

3 

0 

5 

137 

50 

N 

11 

50 

1 smaller 

119 

20 

N 

13 

20 

5 

121 

30 

N 

15 

30 

5 

129 

50 

N 

1 

10 

4 smaller 

130 

30 

s 

0 

30 

5 

132 

20 

s 

2 

40 

5 

138 

10 

N 

30 

0 

luminous 

133 

50 

N 

25 

0 

obscure 

141 

50 

N 

25 

30 

obscure 

139 

40 

N 

4 

15 


140 

20 

N 

5 

40 


144 

0 

N 

8 

0 


143 

30 

N 

5 

30 


142 

20 

N 

6 

o 


151 

35 

N 

1 

10 


156 

30 

N 

2 

50 


160 

30 

N 

2 

50 


164 

20 

N 

1 

40 


157 

40 

N 

8 

30 


151 

30 

N 

13 

50 


153 

30 

N 

11 

40 

6 Apogee of Ju- 
piter: 154°20 / 



606 


COPERNICUS 

In the Middle, and Around the Ecliptic 


Constellations 

The more northern of them, called Vinde- 
miator 

On the left hand, called Spica 
Beneath the girdle and on the right buttock 
The more northern of the two on the west- 
ern side of the quadrilateral on the left 
hip 

The more southern 

The more northern of the two on the east- 
ern side 

The more southern 
At the left knee 

On the posterior side of the right hip 
On the flowing robe, in the middle 
More to the south 
More to the north 

On the left and southern foot 
On the right and southern foot 
26 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 7 of third, 6 
of fourth, 10 of fifth, 2 of sixth 

Unconstellated Stars around Virgo 
[55 a ] The most western of the three in a 
straight line under the left arm 
The middle one 
The most eastern 

The most western of the three in a straight 
line under Spica 

The middle one, which is also a double star 
The most eastern of the three 
6 unconstellated stars: 4 of fifth magnitude, 
2 of sixth 

Chelae, or the Claws 
The bright one of the two at the extremity 
of the southern daw 
The more obscure star to the north 
The bright one of the two at the extremity 
of the northern claw 

The more obscure star to the west of that 
In the middle of the southern claw 
In the same claw, but to the West 
At the middle of the northern claw 
In the same claw, but to the east 
8 stars: 2 of second magnitude, 4 of fourth, 
2 of fifth 


Longitude 
Deg . Min . 


Latitude 
Deg . Min. 

Magnitude 

155 30 

N 

15 

10 

3 greater 

170 

0 

s 

2 

0 

1 

168 10 

N 

8 

40 

3 

169 40, 

N 

2 

20 

5 

170 20 

N 

0 

10 

6 

173 20 

N 

1 30 

4 

171 20 

N 

0 

20 

5 

175 

0 

N 

1 

30 

5 

171 20 

N 

8 

30 

5 

180 

0 

N 

7 

30 

4 

180 40 

N 

2 

40 

4 

181 40 

N 

11 

40 

4ApogeeofMer- 

183 20 

N 

0 

30 

cury: 183°20' 
4 

186 0 

N 

9 

50 

3 

158 

0 

8 

3 

30 

5 

162 20 

S 

3 

30 

5 

165 35 

S 

3 

20 

5 

170 30 

s 

7 

20 

6 

171 30 

. s 

8 

20 

5 

173 20 

s 

7 

50 

6 

191 20 

N 

0 

40 

2 greater 

190 20 

N 

2 

30 

5 

195 30 

N 

8 30 

2 

191 

0 

N 

8 

30 

5 

197 20 

N 

1 

40 

4 

194 40 

N 

1 

15 

4 

200 50 

N 

3 

45 

4 

206 20 

N 

4 

30 

4 



REVOLUTIONS OF HEAVENLY SPHERES, II fXff 

In the Middle, and Abound the Ecliptic 


Constellations 

Unconstellated Stars around the 
Chelae 

The most western of the three north of the 
northern claw 

The more southern of the two to the east 
The more northern 

The most eastern of the three between the 
claws 

The more northern of the remaining two to 
the west 

The more southern 

The most western of the three beneath the 
southern claw 

The more northern of the remaining two to 
the east 

The more southern 

9 unconstellated stars: 1 of third magni- 
tude, 5 of fourth, 2 of fifth, 1 of sixth 

Scorpio, or the Scorpion 
The most northern of the three bright stars 
on the forehead 
The middle one 

The most southern of the three 
More to the south and in the foot 
The more northern of the two adjacent 
bright stars 
The more southern 

The most western of the three bright stars 
on the body 

The reddish star in the middle, called An- 
tares 

The most eastern of the three 
[55 b ] The more western of the two at the ex- 
tremity of the foot 
The more eastern 
At the first vertebra of the body 
At the Becond vertebra 
The more northern of the double at the 
third 

The more southern of the double 
At the fourth vertebra 

At the fifth 

At the sixth vertebra 

At the seventh, and next to the sting 

The more eastern of the two on the sting 

The more western 

21 stars: 1 of second magnitude, 13 of third, 
5 of fourth, 2 of fifth 


Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg . Min. 


Deg . Min 

Magnitude 

199 

30 

N 

9 

0 

5 

207 

0 

N 

6 

40 

4 

207 

40 

N 

9 

15 

4 

205 

50 

N 

5 

30 

6 

203 

40 

N 

2 

0 

4 

204 

30 

N 

1 

30 

5 

196 

20 

S 

7 

30 

3 

204 

30 

s 

8 

10 

4 

205 

20 

s 

9 

40 

4 

209 

40 

N 

1 

20 

3 greater 

209 

0 

S 

1 

40 

3 

209 

0 

s 

5 

0 

3 

209 

20 

s 

7 

50 

3 

210 

20 

N 

1 

40 

4 

210 

40 

N 

0 

30 

4 

214 

0 

S 

3 

45 

3 

216 

0 

s 

4 

0 

2 greater 

217 

50 

s 

5 

30 

3 

212 

40 

8 

6 

10 

5 

213 

50 

S 

6 

40 

5 

221 

50 

s 

11 

0 

3 

222 

10 

8 

15 

0 

4 

223 

20 

8 

18 

40 

4 

223 

30 

S 

18 

0 

3 

226 

30 

s 

19 

30 

3 Apogee of Sat* 
urn: 226°30' 

231 

30 

8 

18 

50 

3 

233 

50 

8 

16 

40 

3 

232 

20 

8 

15 

10 

3 

230 

50 

8 

13 

20 

3 

230 

20 

8 

13 

30 

4 



608 


COPERNICUS 

In the Middle, and Around the Ecliptic 


Constellations 

Unconstellated Stars around Scorpio 
The nebulous star to the east of the sting 
The more western of the two north of the 
sting 

The more eastern 

3 unconstellated stars: 2 of fifth magnitude, 
1 nebulous 

Sagittarius, or the Archer 
At the head of the arrow 
In the palm of the left hand 
On the southern part of the bow 
The more southern of the two to the north 
More northward, at the extremity of the 
bow 

On the left shoulder 

To the west and on the dart 

The nebulous double star in the eye 

The most western of the three on the head 

The middle one 

The most eastward 

The most southern of the three on the 
northern garment 
The middle one 
The most northern 
The obscure star east of the three 
The most northern of the two on the south- 
ern garment 
The more southern 
On the right shoulder 
[56*] At the right elbow 
At the shoulder-blades 
At the foreshoulder 
Beneath the arm-pit 
On the pastern of the left foreleg 
At the knee of the same leg 
On the pastern of the right foreleg 
At the left shoulder blade 
At the knee of the right foreleg 
The more western on the northern side of 
the quadrilateral at the beginning of the 
tail 

The more eastern on the same side 
The more western on the southern side 
The more eastern on the same side 
31 stars: 2 of second magnitude, 9 of third, 
9 of fourth, 8 of fifth, 2 of sixth, 1 nebu- 
lous 


Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg . Min. 


Deg . Min. 

Magnitude 

234 

30 

s 

12 

15 

nebulous 

228 

50 

s 

6 

10 

5 

232 

50 

» * * 

s 

4 

10 

5 

1 

237 

50 

s 

6 

30 

3 1 

241 

0 

s 

6 

30 

3 \ 

241 

20 

s 

10 

50 

3 

242 

20 

s 

1 

30 

3 \ 

240 

0 

N 

2 

50 

4 

248 

40 

S 

3 

10 

3 

246 

20 

s 

3 

50 

4 

248 

30 

N 

0 

45 

nebulous 

249 

0 

N 

2 

10 

4 

251 

0 

N 

1 

30 

4 greater 

252 

30 

N 

2 

0 

4 

254 

40 

N 

2 

50 

4 

255 

40 

N 

4 

30 

4 

256 

10 

N 

6 

30 

4 

259 

0 

N 

5 

30 

6 

262 

50 

N 

5 

0 

5 

261 

0 

N 

2 

0 

6 

255 

40 

S 

1 

50 

5 

258 

10 

S 

2 

50 

5 

253 

20 

s 

2 

30 

5 

251 

0 

s 

4 

30 

4 greater 

249 

40 

s 

6 

45 

3 

251 

0 

s 

23 

0 

2 

250 

20 

s 

18 

0 

2 

240 

0 

s 

13 

0 

3 

260 

40 

s 

13 

30 

3 

260 

0 

s 

20 

10 

3 

261 

0 

s 

4 

50 

5 

261 

10 

s 

4 

50 

5 

261 

50 

s 

5 

50 

5 

263 

0 

s 

6 

50 

5 



REVOLUTIONS OF HEAVENLY SPHERES, II 60S 

In the Middle, and Around the Ecliptic 


Constellations 
Capricornus, or the Goat 
The most northern of the three on the west- 
ern horn 
The middle one 
The most southern of the three 
At the extremity of the eastern horn 
The most southern of the three at the open- 
ing of the jaws 

The more western of the two remaining 
The more eastern 
Under the right eye 

The more northern of the two on the neck 

The more southern 

At the right knee 

At the left knee, which is bent 

On the left shoulder 

The more western of the two contiguous 
stars below the belly 
The more eastern 

The most eastern of the three in the middle 
of the body 

The more southern of the two remaining to 
the west 

The more northern 

The more western of the two on the back 
The more eastern 

The more western of the two on the south- 
ern part of the spine 
[56 b ] The more eastern 
The more western of the two at the base of 
the tail 

The more eastern 

The more western of the four in the north- 
ern part of the tail 

The most northern of the remaining three 
The middle one 

The most northern, at the extremity of the 
tail 

28 stars: 4 of third magnitude, 9 of fourth, 
9 of fifth, 6 of sixth 

Aquarius, or the Water-Boy 
On the head 

The brighter of the two on the right shoulder 
The more obscure 
On the left shoulder 
Under the arm-pit 

The most eastern of the three under the left 
hand and on the coat 
The middle one 


jongitude 
eg. Min. 

i 

Latitude 
Deg. Min . 

Magnitude 

170 40 

N 

7 

30 

3 

271 0 

N 

6 

40 

6 

270 40 

N 

5 

0 

3 

272 20 

N 

8 

0 

6 

272 20 

N 

0 

45 

6 

272 0 

N 

1 

45 

6 

272 10 

N 

1 

30 

6 

270 30 

N 

0 

40 

5 

275 0 

N 

4 

50 

6 

275 10 

S 

0 

50 

5 

274 10 

s 

6 

30 

4 

275 0 

s 

8 

40 

4 

280 0 

s 

7 

40 

4 

283 30 

s 

6 

50 

4 

283 40 

s 

6 

0 

5 

282 0 

s 

4 

15 

5 

280 0 

s 

7 

0 

5 

280 0 

s 

2 

50 

5 

280 0 


0 

0 

4 

284 20 

s 

0 

50 

4 

286 40 

s 

4 

45 

4 

288 20 

s 

4 

30 

4 

288 40 

s 

2 

10 

3 

289 40 

s 

2 

0 

3 

290 10 

s 

2 

20 

4 

292 0 

s 

5 

0 

5 

291 0 

s 

2 

50 

5 

292 0 

N 

4 

20 

5 

293 40 

N 

15 45 

5 

299 40 

N 

11 

0 

3 

298 30 

N 

9 

40 

5 

290 0 

N 

8 

50 

3 

290 40 

N 

6 

15 

5 

280 0 

N 

5 

30 

3 

279 30 

N 

8 

0 

4 



610 COPERNICUS 

In the Middle, and Around the Ecliptic 


Constellations 
The most western of the three 
At the right elbow 

The farthest north on the right hand 
The more western of the two remaining to 
the south 
The more eastern 

The more western of the two adjacent stars 
on the right hip 
The more eastern 
On the right buttock 

The more southern of the two on the left 
buttock 

The more northern 

The more southern of the two on the right 
shin 

The more northern 
On the left hip 

The more southern of the two on the left 
shin 

The northern star beneath the knee 
The first star in the fall of water from the 
hand 

More to the south-east 
To the east at the first bend in the water 
To the east of that 
In the second and southern bend 
The more northern of the two to the east 
The more southern 
Farther off to the south 
[57 a ] Eastward, the more western of the two 
adjacent 

The more eastern 

The most northern of the three at the third 
bend in the water 
The middle one 
The most eastern of the three 
The most northern of three in a similar fig- 
ure to the east 
The middle one 

The most southern of the three 
The most western of the three at the last 
bend in the water 

The more southern of the two to the east 
The more northern 

The last in the water, and in the mouth of 
the southern Fish 

42 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 9 of third, 18 
of fourth, 13 of fifth, 1 of sixth 


Longitude 
Deg . Min. 


Latitude 
Deg . Min . 

Magnitude 

278 

0 

N 

8 

30 

3 

302 

50 

N 

8 

45 

3 

303 

0 

N 

10 

45 

3 

305 

20 

N 

9 

0 

3 

306 

40 

N 

8 

30 

3 

299 

30 

N 

3 

0 

4 

300 

20 

N 

2 

10 

5 

302 

0 

S 

0 

50 

4 

295 

0 

S 

1 

40 

4 

295 

30 

N 

4 

0 

6 

305 

0 

S 

6 

30 

3 

304 

40 

S 

5 

0 

4 

301 

0 

s 

5 

40 

5 

300 

40 

s 

10 

0 

5 

302 

10 

s 

9 

0 

5 

303 

20 

N 

2 

0 

4 

308 

10 

N 

0 

10 

4 

311 

0 

s 

1 

10 

4 

313 

20 

s 

0 

30 

4 

313 

50 

s 

1 

40 

4 

312 

30 

s 

3 

30 

4 

312 

50 

s 

4 

10 

4 

314 

10 

8 

8 

15 

5 

316 

0 

S 

11 

0 

5 

316 

30 

S 

10 

50 

5 

315 

0 

s 

14 

0 

5 

316 

0 

8 

14 

45 

5 

316 

30 

s 

15 

40 

5 

310 

20 

s 

14 

10 

4 

i 310 

50 

8 

15 

0 

4 

311 

40 

S 

15 

45 

4 

305 

10 

S 

14 

50 

4 

306 

0 

8 

15 

20 

4 

306 

30 

S 

14 

0 

4 

300 

20 

s 

23 

0 

1 



REVOLUTIONS OF HEAVENLY SPHERES, II 


Iw the Middle, and Around the Ecliptic 


Constellations 

Longitude 
Deg. Min. 


Latitude 
Deg. Min. 

Magnitude 

Unconstellated Stars around Aquarius 
The most western of the three east of the 
bend in the water 

320 

0 

S 

15 

30 

4 

The more northern of the two remaining 

323 

0 

s 

14 

20 

4 

The more southern 

322 

20 

s 

18 

15 

4 

3 stars: greater than fourth magnitude 

Pisces, or the Fish 

In the mouth of the western Fish 

315 

0 

N 

9 

15 

4 

The more southern of the two on the occiput 

317 

30 

N 

7 

30 

4 greater 

The more northern 

321 

30 

N 

9 

30 

4 

The more western of the two on the back 

319 

20 

N 

9 

20 

4 

The more eastern 

324 

0 

N 

7 

30 

4 

The more western one on the belly 

319 

20 

N 

4 

30 

4 

The more eastern 

323 

0 

N 

2 

30 

4 

On the tail of the same Fish 

329 

20 

N 

6 

20 

4 

On the fishing-line, the first star from the 
tail 

334 

20 

N 

5 

45 

6 

To the east of that 

336 

20 

N 

2 

45 

6 

The most western of the three bright stars 
to the east 

340 

30 

N 

2 

15 

4 

The middle one 

343 

50 

N 

1 

10 

4 

The most eastern 

346 

20 

s 

1 

20 

4 

The more northern of the two small stars on 
the curvature 

345 

40 

8 

2 

0 

6 

The more southern 

346 

20 

S 

5 

0 

6 

The most western of the three after the 
curvature 

350 

20 

S 

2 

20 

4 

The middle one 

352 

0 

8 

4 

40 

4 

The most eastern one 

354 

o 

s 

7 

45 

4 

[57 b ] At the knot of the two fishing-lines 

356 

o 

s 

8 

30 

3 

In the northern line, west of the knot 

354 

0 

s 

4 

20 

4 

The most southern of the three to the east 

353 

30 

N 

1 

30 

5 

The middle one 

353 

40 

N 

5 

20 

3 

The most northern of the three and the last 
in the line 

353 

50 

N 

9 

0 

4 

The Eastern Fish 

The more northern of the two in the mouth 

355 

20 

N 

21 

45 

5 

The more southern 

355 

0 

N 

21 

30 

5 

The most eastern of the three small stars on 
the head 

352 

0 

N 

20 

0 

6 

The middle one 

351 

0 

N 

19 

50 

6 

The most western of the three 

350 

20 

N 

23 

0 

6 

The most western of the three on the south- 
ern fin, near the left elbow of Andromeda 

349 

0 

N 

14 

20 

4 

The middle one 

349 

40 

N 

13 

0 

4 

The most eastern of the three 

351 

0 

N 

12 

0 

4 

The more northern of the two on the belly 

355 

30 

N 

17 

0 

4 

The more southern 

352 

40 

N 

1 15 

20 

4 
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COPERNICUS 

In the Middle, and Abound the Ecliptic 


Constellations 

Longitude 


Latitude 



Deg . Min. 


Deg . Min . 

Magnitude 

On the eastern fin, near the tail 

34 stars: 2 of third magnitude, 22 of fourth, 

353 20 

N 

11 45 

4 

3 of fifth, 7 of sixth 





Unconstellated Stars around Pisces 
The more western on the northern side of 





the quadrilateral under the western Fish 

324 30*' 

S 

2 40 

4 

The more eastern 

325 35 

S 

2 30 

4 

The more western on the southern side 

324 0 

s 

5 50 

4 

The more eastern 

4 unconstellated stars: of fourth magnitude | 

325 40 

s 

5 30 

4 


Therefore, all in all, there are 348 stars in the zodiac : 5 of first magnitude, 9 of second, 
65 of third, 132 of fourth, 105 of fifth, 27 of sixth, 3 nebulous, 2 obscure; and, over and 
above the count, the Coma, which we said above was called Coma Berenices by Conon 
the mathematician. 


The Stars of the Southern Region 


Cetus, or the Whale 






At the extremity of the nose 

ii 

0 

S 

7 

45 

The most eastern of the three in the jaws 

ii 

0 

s 

11 

20 

The middle one, in the middle of the mouth 

6 

0 

s 

11 

30 

The most western of the three, on the cheek 

3 

50 

s 

14 

0 

In the eye 

4 

0 

s 

8 

10 

Northward, in the hair 

5 

30 

s 

6 

20 

[58*] Westward, in the mane 

The more northern on the western side of 

1 

0 

s 

4 

10 

the quadrilateral in the breast 

355 

20 

s 

24 

30 

The more southern 

356 

40 

s 

28 

0 

The more northern of the two to the east 

0 

0 

s 

25 

10 

The more southern 

0 

0 

s 

27 

30 

The middle one of the three on the body 

345 

20 

s 

25 

20 

The most southern 

346 

20 

s 

30 

30 

The most northern of the three 

348 

20 

8 

20 

0 

The more eastern of the two at the tail 

343 

0 

8 

15 

20 

The more western 

The more northern on the eastern side of 

338 

20 

S 

15 

40 

the quadrilateral in the tail 

335 

0 

S 

11 

40 

The more southern 

The more northern of the two remaining to 

334 

0 

S 

13 

40 

the west 

332 

40 

S 

13 

0 

The more southern 

332 

20 

S 

14 

0 

At the northern extremity of the tail 

327 

40 

s 

9 

30 

At the southern extremity of the tail 

22 stars: 10 of third magnitude, 8 of fourth, 

4 of fifth 

329 

0 

8 

20 

20 


4 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

5 
5 

5 

5 

3 

3 
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Southern Signs 


Constellations 

Orion 

Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg. Min , 


Deg . Min . 

Magnitude 

The nebulous star on the head 

The bright, reddish star on the right 

50 

20 

s 

16 

30 

nebulous 

shoulder 

55 

20 

s 

17 

0 

1 

On the left shoulder 

43 

40 

s 

17 

30 

2 greater 

East of that star 

48 

20 

s 

18 

0 

4 smaller 

At the right elbow 

57 

40 

s 

14 

30 

4 

On the right forearm 

The more eastern on the southern side of the 

59 

40 

s 

11 

50 

6 

quadrilateral in the right hand 

59 

50 

s 

10 

40 

4 

The more western 

59 

20 

s 

9 

45 

4 

The more eastern on the northern side 

60 

40 

s 

8 

15 

6 

The more western on the same side 

59 

0 

s 

8 

15 

6 

The more western of the two on the dub 

55 

0 

s 

3 

45 | 

5 

The more eastern 

The most eastern of the four in a straight 

57 

40 

s 

3 

15 

5 

line on the back 

50 

50 

8 

19 

40 

4 

More western 

49 

40 

s 

20 

0 

6 

Still more western 

48 

40 

s 

20 

20 

6 

Most western 

47 

30 

8 

20 

30 

5 

The most northern of the nine on the shield 

43 

50 

S 

8 

0 

4 

The second 

42 

40 

S 

8 

10 

4 

The third 

41 

20 

s 

10 

15 

4 

The fourth 

39 

40 

s 

12 

50 

4 

The fifth 

38 

30 

8 

14 

15 

4 

The sixth 

37 

50 

s 

15 

50 

3 

[58 b ] The seventh 

38 

10 

s 

17 

10 

3 

The eighth 

38 

40 

8 

20 

20 

3 

The last and most southern 

The most western of the three bright stars 

39 

40 

8 

21 

30 

3 

on the sword-belt 

48 

40 

S 

24 

10 

2 

The middle one 

The most eastern of the three in a straight 

50 

40 

8 

24 

50 

2 

line 

52 

40 

S 

25 

30 

2 

On the hilt of the sword 

47 

10 

s 

25 

50 

3 

The most northern of the three on the sword 

50 

10 

s 

28 

40 

4 

The middle one 

50 

0 

s 

29 

30 

3 

The most southern one 

The more eastern of the two at the tip of the 

50 

20 

s 

29 

50 

3 smaller 

sword 

51 

0 

s 

30 

30 

4 

The more western 

On the left foot, the bright star which be- 

49 

30 

8 

30 

50 

4 

longs to Fluvius too 

42 

30 

8 

31 

30 

1 

On the left shin 

44 

20 

8 

30 

15 

4 greater 

At the right heel 

46 

40 

S 

31 

10 

4 

At the right knee 

38 stars: 2 of first magnitude, 4 of second, 

8 of third, 15 of fourth, 3 of fifth, 5 of 
sixth, and 1 nebulous 

53 

30 

8 

33 

30 

3 
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C50PEEN1CUS 
Soothern Signs 


Constellations 
Fluvius, or the River 
After the left foot of Orion, and at the be- 
ginning of Fluvius 

The most northern star within the bend of 
Orion’s leg 

The more eastern of the two after that 
The more western 
The more eastern of the next two 
The more western 

The most eastern of the three after them 
The middle one 
The most western of the three 
The most eastern of the four after the interval 
More western 
Still more western 
The most western of all four 
Again similarly, the most eastward of the 
four 

More westward 
Still more westward 
The most westward of the four 
The star in the bend of Fluvius which 
touches the breast of Cetus 
East of that 

The most westward of the three to the east 
{59 a ] The middle one 
The most eastward of the three 
The more northern of the two on the west- 
ern side of the quadrilateral 
The more southern 
The more western on the eastern side 
The most eastward of those four 
The more northern of the two contiguous 
stars towards the east 
The more southern 

The more eastern of the two at the bend 
The more western 

The most eastern of the three in the remain- 
ing space 
The middle one 
The most western of the three 
The bright star at the extremity of the river 
34 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 5 of third, 27 
of fourth, 1 of fifth 

Lefus, or the Rabbit 
The more northern one on the western side 
of the quadrilateral at the ears 
The more southern 

The more northern one on the eastern side 


Longitude 
Deg. Min. 


Latitude 
Deg. Min. 

Magnitude 

41 

40 

s 

31 

50 

4 

42 

10 

8“ 

28 

15 

4 

41 

20 

S 

29 

50 

4 

38 

P, 

s 

28 

15 

4 

36 

30 

s 

25 

15 

4 

33 

30 

s 

25 

20 

4 

29 

40 

s 

26 

0 

4 

29 

0 

s 

27 

0 

4 

26 

18 

s 

27 

50 

4 

20 

20 

s 

32 

50 

3 

18 

0 

s 

31 

0 

4 

17 

30 

s 

28 

50 

3 

15 

30 

s 

28 

0 

3 

10 

30 

s 

25 

30 

3 

8 

10 

s 

23 

50 

4 

5 

30 

s 

23 

10 

3 

3 

50 

s 

23 

15 

4 

358 

30 

s 

32 

10 

4 

359 

10 

s 

34 

50 

4 

2 

10 

s 

38 

30 

4 

7 

10 

s 

38 

10 

4 

10 

50 

s 

39 

0 

5 

14 

40 

s 

41 

30 

4 

14 

50 

s 

42 

30 

4 

15 

30 

s 

43 

20 

4 

18 

0 

s 

43 

20 

4 

27 

30 

s 

50 

20 

4 

28 

20 

s 

51 

45 

4 

21 

30 

s 

53 

50 

4 

19 

10 

s. 

53 

10 

4 

11 

10 

s 

53 

0 

4 

8 

10 

s 

53 

30 

4 

5 

10 

s 

52 

0 

4 

353 

30 

6 

53 

30 

1 

43 

0 

s 

35 

0 

5 

43 

10 

s 

36 

30 

5 

44 

40 

s 

35 

30 

5 
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Southern Signs 


m 


Constellations 
The more southern 
At the chin 

At the extremity of the left forefoot 
In the middle of the body 
Beneath the belly 

The more northern of the two on the hind 
feet 

The more southern 
On the loins 
At the tip of the tail 

12 stars: 2 of third magnitude, 6 of fourth, 
4 of fifth 

Canis, or the Dog 

The very bright star called Canis, in the 
mouth 
On the ears 
On the head 

The more northern of the two on the neck 
The more southern 
On the breast 

The more northern of the two at the right 
knee 

The more southern 
At the extremity of the forefoot 
[59 b ] The more western of the two on the 
left knee 

The more eastern 

The more eastern of the two on the left 
shoulder 

The more western 
On the left hip 

Beneath the belly between the thighs 
In the hollow of the right foot 
At the extremity of the same foot 
A t the tip of the tail 

18 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 5 of third, 5 
of fourth, 7 of fifth 

Unconstellated Stars around Canis 
North of the head of the Dog 
The most southern in a straight line under 
the hind feet 
The more northern 
Still more northern 

The last and farthest north of the four 
The most western of the three westward as 
it were in a straight line 
The middle one 
The most eastern of the three 


Longitude 
Deg . Min, 
44 40 

S 

Latitude 
Deg . Min. 
36 40 

Magnitude 

5 

42 

30 

s 

39 

40 

4 greater 

39 

30 

s 

45 

15 

4 greater 

48 

50 

S 

41 

30 

3 

48 

10 

s 

44 

20 

3 

54 

20 

s 

44 

0 

4 

52 

20 

s 

45 

50 

4 

53 

20 

s 

38 

20 

4 

5G 

0 

s 

38 

10 

4 

71 

0 

s 

39 

10 

1 very great 

73 

0 

s 

35 

0 

4 

74 

40 

s 

36 

30 

5 

76 

40 

s 

37 

45 

4 

78 

40 

s 

40 

0 

4 

73 

50 

s 

42 

30 

5 

69 

30 

s 

41 

15 

5 

69 

20 

s 

42 

30 

5 

64 

20 

s 

41 

20 

3 

68 

0 

s 

46 

30 

5 

69 

30 

s j 

45 

50 

5 

78 

0 

s 

46 

0 

4 

75 

0 

s 

47 

0 

5 

80 

0 

s 

48 

45 

3 smaller 

77 

0 

s 

51 

30 

3 

76 

20 

s 

55 

10 

4 

77 

0 

S 1 

55 

40 

3 

85 

30 

s 

50 

30 

3 smaller 

72 

50 

s 

25 

15 

4 

63 

20 

s 

60 

30 

4 

64 

40 1 

S 1 

58 

45 

4 

66 

20 

s 

57 

0 

4 

67 

30 

s 

56 

0 

4 

50 

20 

s 

55 

30 

4 

53 

40 

s 

57 

40 

4 

55 

40 

s 

59 

30 

4 
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Southern Signs 




REVOLUTIONS OF HEAVENLY SPHERES, II 

Southern Siqnb 


617 


Constellations 

The more southern of the two in the middle 
of the mast 
The more northern 

The more western of the two at the top part 
of the sail 
The more eastern 

Below the third star east of the shield 
In the section of the bridge 
Between the oars in the keel 
The obscure star east of that 
The bright star, east of that and below the 
cross-bank 

The bright star to the south, more within 
the keel 

The most western of the three to the east of 
that 

The middle one 
The most eastern 

The more western of the two in the section 
The more eastern 

The more western in the northwestern oar 
The more eastern 

The more western one in the remaining oar, 
Canopus 

The remaining star east of that 
45 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 6 of second, 
8 of third, 22 of fourth, 7 of fifth, 1 of 
sixth 

Hydra 

Of the two more western of the five on the 
head, the more southern, at the nostrils 
The more northern of the two, and in the 
eye 

On the occiput, the more northern of the 
twp to the east 

[60 b ] The more southern, and at the jaws 
East of all those and on the cheeks 
The more western of the two at the begin- 
ning of the neck 
The more eastern 

The middle one of the three at the curve of 
the neck 
East of that 
The most southern 

The obscure and northern star of the two 
contiguous to the south 
The bright one and to the south-east 
The moBt western of the three after the 
curve in the neck 


Longitude Latitude 
Deg . Min . Deg. Min. 

113 30 S 51 30 

112 40 S 49 0 

111 20 S 43 20 

112 20 S 43 30 

98 30 S 54 30 

100 50 S 51 15 

95 0 S 63 0 

102 20 S 64 30 

113 20 S 63 50 

121 50 S 69 40 

128 30 S 65 40 

134 40 S 65 50 

139 20 S 65 50 

144 20 S 62 50 

151 20 S 62 15 

57 20 S 65 50 

73 30 S 65 40 

70 30 S 75 0 

82 20 S 71 50 


97 20 S 15 0 

98 40 S 13 40 

99 0 S 11 30 

98 50 S 14 45 

100 50 S 12 15 

103 40 S 11 50 

106 40 S 13 30 

111 40 S 15 20 

114 0 S 14 50 

111 40 S 17 10 

112 30 S 19 45 

113 20 S 20 30 

119 20 S 26 30 


Magnitude 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 smaller 
2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

3 
3 
2 
3 

3 

4 greater 
3 greater 

1 

3 greater 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
4 

4 

4 

4 

6 
2 

4 
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Southern Signs 


Constellations 
The most eastern 
The middle one 

The most western of the three in a straight 
line 

The middle one 
The most eastern one 
The more northern of the two beneath the 
base of the Cup 
The more southern 

East of them, the most western of the three 
on the triangle 
The most southern 
The most eastern of the same three 
East of the Crow, near the tail 
At the extremity of the tail 
25 stars: 1 of second magnitude, 3 of third, 
19 of fourth, 1 of fifth, 1 of sixth 

Unconstellated Stars around Hydra 
South of the head 
East of those on the neck 
2 unconstellated stars: of third magnitude 

Crater, or the Cup 
On the base of the Cup and in Hydra too 
The more southern of the two in the middle 
of the Cup 

The more northern of them 
On the southern rim of the Cup 
On the northern part of the rim 
On the southern part of the stem 
On the northern part 
7 stars: of fourth magnitude 

[61*] Corvus, or the Crow 
On the beak, and in Hydra too 
On the neck 
In the breast 

On the right wing, the western wing 
The more western of the two on the eastern 
wing 

The more eastern 

At the extremity of the foot, and in Hydra 
too 

7 stars: 5 of third magnitude, 1 of fourth, 
1 of fifth 

Centaurus, or the Centaur 

The most southern of the four on the head 

The more northern 


Longitude 
Deg . Min . 
124 30 

-8. 

Latitude 
Deg . Min 
23 15 

Magnitude 

4 

122 

0 

S 

24 

0 

4 

131 

20 

S 

24 

30 

3 

133 

20 

s 

23 

0 

4 

136 

20 

s 

23 

10 

3 

144 

*50 

s 

25 

45 

4 

145 

40 

s 

30 

10 

4 

155 

30 

s 

31 

20 

4 

157 

50 

s 

34 

10 

4 

159 

30 

s 

31 

40 

3 

173 

20 

s 

13 

30 

4 

186 

50 

s 

17 

30 

4 

96 

0 

s 

23 

15 

3 

124 

20 

s 

26 

0 

3 

139 

40 

s 

23 

0 

4 

146 

0 

s 

19 

30 

4 

143 

30 

s 

18 

0 

4 

150 

20 

s 

18 

30 

4 greater 

142 

40 

s 

13 

40 

4 

152 

30 

s 

16 

30 

4 «m«lW 

145 

0 

s 

11 

50 

4 

158 

40 

s 

21 

30 

5 

157 

40 

s 

19 

40 

5 

160 

0 

8- 

18 

10 

5 

160 

50 

s 

14 

50 

3 

160 

0 

s 

12 

30 

3 

161 

20 

8 

11 

45 

4 

163 

50 

s 

15 

; , 

10 

3 

183 

50 

8 

! t 

31 

20 

5 

183 

20 

8 

13 

50 

\,6 
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Southern Rton* 


Constellations 

Longitude 
Deg . Min . 


Latitude 
Deg. Min . 

Magnitude 

The more western of the two in the middle 

182 

30 

S 

20 

30 

5 

The more eastern and last of the four 

182 

20 

8 

20 

0 

5 

On the left and western shoulder 

179 

30 

S 

25 

30 

3 

On the right shoulder 

189 

0 

S 

22 

30 

3 

On the left forearm 

182 

30 

s 

17 

30 

4 

The more northern of the two on the west- 
ern side of the quadrilateral on the shield 

191 

30 

s 

22 

30 

4 

The more southern 

192 

30 

s 

23 

45 

4 

Of the remaining two, the one at the top of 
the shield 

195 

20 

s 

18 

15 

4 

The more southern 

196 

50 

s 

20 

50 

4 

The most western of the three on the right 
side 

188 

40 

s 

28 

20 

4 

The middle one 

187 

20 

s 

29 

20 

4 

The most eastern 

188 

30 

s 

28 

0 

4 

On the right arm 

189 

40 

s 

26 

30 

4 

On the right elbow 

196 

10 

s 

25 

15 

3 

At the extremity of the right hand 

200 

50 

s 

24 

0 

4 

The bright star at the junction of the 
human body 

191 

20 

s 

33 

30 

3 

The more eastern of the two obscure start 

191 

0 

s 

31 

0 

5 

The more western 

189 

50 

s 

30 

20 

5 

At the beginning of the back 

185 

30 

s 

33 

50 

5 

West of that, on the horse’s back 

182 

20 

s 

37 

30 

5 

The most eastern of the three on the loins 

179 

10 

s 

40 

0 

3 

The middle one 

178 

20 

8 

40 

20 

4 

The most western of the three 

176 

0 

s 

41 

0 

5 

The more western of the two contiguous 
stars on the right hip 

176 

0 

s 

46 

10 

2 

The more eastern 

176 

40 

s 

46 

45 

4 

On the breast, beneath the horse’s wing 

191 

40 

8 

40 

45 

4 

[61 b ] The more western of the two under th< 
belly 

179 

50 

S 

43 

0 

2 

The more eastern 

181 

0 

S 

43 

45 

3 

In the hollow of the right hind foot 

183 

20 

S 

51 

10 

2 

On the pastern of the same 

188 

40 

8 

51 

40 

2 

In the hollow of the left <hind> foot 

188 

40 

S 

55 

10 

4 

Under the muscle of the same foot 

184 

30 

s 

55 

40 

4 

On top of the right forefoot 

181 

40 

s 

41 

10 

1 

At the left knee 

197 

30 

8 

45 

20 

2 

The unconstellated star below the righl 
thigh 

18 8 

0 

8 

49 

10 

3 

37 stars: 1 of first magnitude, 5 of second 

7 of third, 15 of fourth, 9 of fifth 

Bestia Quam Tenet Centaurus, or thi 
Beast Held by the Centaur — thi 
Wolf 

At the top of the hind foot and in the ham 
of the Centatrr 4 

201 

20 

S 

24 

50 

8 
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Southern Signs 



Longitude 


Latitude 1 


Constellations 

Deg . Min. 


Deg . 

Min. 

Magnitude 

On the hollow of the same foot 

The more western of the two on the fore 

199 

10 

s 

20 

10 

3 

shoulder 

204 

20 

s 

21 

15 

4 

The more eastern 

207 

30 

s 

21 

0 

4 

In the middle of the body 

206 

20 

s 

25 

10 

4 

On the belly 

203 

30 

s 

27 

0 

5 

On the hip 

204 

10 

s 

29 

0 

5 

The more northern of the two at the begin- 


* « 1 




i 

ning of the hip 

208 

0 

s 

28 

30 

5 \ 

The more southern 

207 

0 

s 

30 

0 


The upmost part of the loins 

The most southern of the three at the ex- 

208 

40 

s 

33 

10 

5 ' 

tremity of the tail 

195 

20 

s 

31 

20 

5 

The middle one 

195 

10 

s 

30 

0 

4 

The most northern of the three 

196 

20 

s 

29 

20 

4 

The more southern of the two at the throat 

212 

10 

s 

17 

0 

4 

The more northern 

The more western of the two at the opening 

212 

40 

s 

15 

20 

4 

of the jaws 

209 

0 

s 

13 

30 

4 

The more eastern 

The more southern of the two on the fore- 

210 

0 

s 

12 

50 

4 

foot 

240 

40 

s 

11 

30 

4 

The more northern 

19 stars: 2 of third magnitude, 11 of fourth, 

239 

50 

s 

10 

0 

4 

6 of fifth 







Ara or Thuribulum, the Altar or the 
Censer 

The more northern of the two at the base 

231 

0 

s 

22 

40 

5 

The more southern 

233 

40 

8 

25 

45 

4 

At the center of the altar 

[62*] The most northern of the three on the 

229 

30 

s 

26 

30 

4 

hearth 

The more southern of the remaining two 

224 

0 

s 

30 

20 

5 

contiguous stars 

228 

30 

s 

34 

10 

4 

The more northern 

228 

20 

s 

33 

20 

4 

In the midst of the flames 

224 

10 

8 

34 

10 

4 

7 stars: 5 of fourth magnitude, 2 of fifth 







Corona Austrina, or Southern Crown 
The more western star on the outer periph- 







ery 

242 

30 

8 

21 

30 

4 

East of that on the crown 

245 

0 

8 

21 

0 

5 

East of that too 

246 

30 

S 

20 

20 

5 

Farther east of that also 

East of that and west of the knee of Sagit- 

248 

10 

8 

20 

0 

4 

tarius 

249 

30 

8 

18 

30 

5 

The bright star to the north on the knee 

250 

40 

8 

17 

10 

4 

The more northern 

250 

10 

8 

16 

0 

4 

Still more northern 

249 

50 

8 

15 

20 

4 
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Southern Signs 


Constellations 

The more eastern of the two on the north- 

Longitude 


Latitude 


Deg. Min. 


Deg. Min. 

Magnitude 

em part of the periphery 

248 30 

S 

15 50 

6 

The more western 

248 0 

S 

14 50 

6 

Some distance west of those 

245 10 

s 

14 40 

5 

Still west of that 

243 0 

s 

15 50 

5 

The last star, more towards the south 

13 stars: 5 of fourth magnitude, 6 of fifth, 

2 of sixth 

Piscis Austbinus, or the Southern Fish 
In the mouth, and the same as at the ex- 

242 30 

s 

18 30 

5 

tremity of Aqua 

300 20 

s 

23 

0 

1 

The most western of the three on the head 

294 0 

s 

21 20 

4 

The middle one 

297 30 

s 

22 15 

4 

The most eastern 

299 0 

s 

22 30 

4 

At the gills 

297 40 

s 

16 15 

4 

On the southern and dorsal fin 

288 30 

s 

19 30 

5 

The more eastern of the two in the belly 

294 30 

s 

15 10 

5 

The more western 

The most eastern of the three on the north- 

292 10 

s 

14 30 

4 

ern fin 

288 30 

s 

15 15 

4 

The middle one 

285 10 

s 

16 30 

4 

The most western of the three 

284 20 

s 

18 10 

4 

At the extremity of the tail 

11 stars beside the first: 9 of fourth magni- 
tude, 2 of fifth 

[62 b ] Unconstellated Stars around 
Piscis Austrinus 

The most western of the bright stars west 

289 20 

s 

22 15 

4 

of Piscis 

271 20 

s 

22 20 

3 

The middle one 

274 30 

s 

22 10 

3 

The most eastern of the three 

277 20 

s 

21 

0 

3 

The obscure star west of that 

The more southern of the two remaining to 

275 20 

s 

20 50 

5 

the north 

277 10 

s 

16 

0 

4 

The more northern 

6 stars: 3 of third magnitude, 2 of fourth, 

1 of fifth 

277 10 

s 

14 50 

4 


In the southern region 316 stars: 7 of first magnitude, 18 of second, 60 of third, 167 of 
fourth, 54 of fifth, 9 of sixth, and 1 nebulous. And so.there are altogether 1024 stars: 15 of 
first magnitude, 45 of second, 206 of third, 476 of fourth, 217 of fifth, 40 of sixth, 11 
obscure, and 5 nebulous. 



BOOK THREE 


1. On the Precessions of the Solstices and Equinoxes 

[63*] Having depicted the appearance of the fixed stars in relation to the an- 
nual revolution, we must pass on; and we shall treat first of the change.of the 
equinoxes, by reason of which even the fixed stars are believed to movd. Now 
we find that the ancient mathematicians made no distinction between the 
“turning” or natural year, which begins at an equinox or solstice, and the year 
which is determined by means of some one of the fixed stars. That is why they 
thought the Olympic years, which they measured from the rising of Canicula, 
were the same as the years measured from the summer solstice, since they did 
not yet know the distinction between the two. 

But Hipparchus of Rhodes, a man of wonderful acumen, was the first to call 
attention to the fact that there was a difference in the length of these two kinds 
of year. While making careful observations of the magnitude of the year, he 
found that it was longer as measured from the fixed stars than as measured from 
the equinoxes or solstices. Hence he believed that the fixed stars too possessed 
a movement eastward, but one so slow as not to be immediately perceptible. 
But now through the passage of time, the movement has become very evident 
By it we discern a rising and setting of the signs and stars which are already far 
different from those risings and settings described by the ancients; and we see 
that the twelve parts of the ecliptic have receded from the signs of the fixed 
stars by a rather great interval, although in the beginning they agreed in name 
and in position. 

Moreover, an irregular movement has been found; and wishing to assign the 
cauBt. for its irregularity, astronomers have brought forward different theories. 
Some maintained that there was a sort of swinging movement of the suspended 
world — like the movement in latitude which we find in the case of the planets— 
and that back and forth within fixed limits as far out as the world has gone for- 
ward in one direction it will come back again in the other at some time, 1 and 
that the extent of its digression from the middle on either side was not more 
than 8°. But this already outdated theory can no longer hold, especially because 
[63 b ] it is already clear enough that the head of the constellation of Aries has 
become more than three times 8° distant from the spring equinox — and similarly 
for other stars— and no trace of a regression has been perceived during so many 
ages. Others indeed have opined that the sphere of the fixed stars moves for- 
ward but does so by irregular steps; and nevertheless they have failed to define 
any fixed mode of movement. 

Moreover, there is an additional surprise of nature, in that the obliquity of 
the ecliptic does not appear so great to us as before Ptolemy— as we said above 

For the sake of a cause for these facts some have thought up a ninth sphere 

H.e., the sphere of the world has rotated westward and will at some time rotate eastward 
the same distance. 
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ami others a tenths they thought these facts could be explained through those 
spheres; but they were unable to produce what they had promised. Already an 
eleventh sphere has begun to see the light of day; and in talking of the move- 
ment of the Earth we shall easily prove that this number of circles is superfluous. 

For, as we have already set out separately in Book I, the two revolutions, 
that is, of the annual declination and of the centre of the Earth, are not alto- 
gether equal, namely because the restoration of the declination slightly antici- 
pates the period of the centre, whence it necessarily follows that the equinoxes 
seem to arrive before their time — not that the sphere of the fixed stars is moved 
eastward, but rather that the equator is moved westward, as it is inclined ob- 
liquely to the plane of the ecliptic in proportion to the amount of deflexion of the 
axis of the terrestrial globe. For it seems more accurate to say that the equator 
is inclined obliquely to the ecliptic than that the ecliptic, a greater circle, is in- 
clined to the equator, a smaller. For the ecliptic, which is described by the 
distance between the sun and the Earth during the annual circuit, is much 
greater than the equator, which is described by the daily movement of the 
Earth around its axis. And in this way the common sections of the equator and 
the oblique ecliptic are perceived, with the passage of time, to get ahead, while 
the stars are perceived to lag behind. But the measure of this movement and 
the ratio of its irregularity were hidden from our predecessors, because the period 
of revolution was not yet known on account of its surprising slowness — I mean 
that during the many ages after it was first noticed by men, it has advanced 
through hardly a fifteenth part of a circle, or 24°. Nevertheless, we shall state 
things with as much certitude as possible, with the aid of what we have learned 
concerning these facts from the history of observations down to our own time. 

2. History of the Observations Confirming the Irregular 
Precession of the Equinoxes and Solstices 

[64»] Accordingly in the 36th year of the first of the seventy-six-year periods 
of Callippus, which was the 30th year after the death of Alexander the Great, 
Timochares the Alexandrian, who Was the first to investigate the positions of 
the fixed stars, recorded that Spica, which is in the constellation of Virgo, had an 
angular elongation of 82J^° from the point of summer solstice with a southern 
latitude of 2°; and that the star in the forehead erf Scorpio which is the most 
northward of the three and is first in the order of formation of the sign had a 
latitude of 1J^° and a longitude of 32° from the autumn equinox. 

And again in the, 48th year of the sameperiod he found that Spica in Virgo 
had a longitude of 82]^° from the summer solstice but had kept the same lafr 
tude. 

Now Hipparchus in the 50th year of the third period of Callippus, in the 
196th year since the death of Alexander, found that the star called Regulus, 
which is in the breast of Leo, was 20%° to the east of the summer solstice. 

Next Menelaus, the Roman geometer, in the first year of Trajan’s reign, i.e., 
in the 99th year since the birth of Christ, and in the 422nd year since the death 
of Alexander, recorded that Spica in Virgo had a longitude of 86 H° from the 
[summer] solstice, and that the star in the forehead of Scorpio had a longitude 
of 35 1 J^ 2 ° from the autumn equinox. 

Follow ing th»™, Ptolemy* in the second year of the reign of Antoninus Hus, 
in the 462nd year since the death of Alexander, discovered that Regulus in Leo 
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had a longitude of 32J^° from the [summer] solstice; Spica, 86^°; and thatthe 
star in the forehead of Scorpio had a longitude of 36 from the autumn equi- 
nox, with no change in latitude — as was set forth above in drawing up the tables. 
And we have passed these things in review, just as they were recorded by our 
predecessors. 

After a great lapse of time, however, in the 1202nd year after the death of 
Alexander, came the observations of al-Battani the Harranite; and we may 
place the utmost confidence in them. In that year Regulus, or Basiliscus, was 
seen to have attained a longitude of 44°5' from the [summer] solstice; and the 
star in the forehead of Scorpio, one of 47°50' [64 b ] from the autumn equinox. 
The latitude of these stars stayed completely the’Same, so that there is no/ longer 
any doubt on that score. 1 

Wherefore in the year of Our Lord 1525, in the year after leap-year Dy the 
Roman calendar and 1849 Egyptian years after the death of Alexander, we were 
taking observations of the often mentioned Spica, at Frauenburg, in Prussia. 
And the greatest altitude of the star on the meridian circle was seen to be ap- 
proximately 27°. We found that the latitude of Frauenburg was 54° 193^'. 
Wherefore its declination from the equator stood to be 8°40'. Hence its position 
became known as follows: 

For we have described the meridian circle ABCD through the poles of the 
ecliptic and the equator. Let AEG be the di- 
ameter and common section with the equa- 
tor; and BED is the diameter and common 
section with the ecliptic. Let F be the north 
pole of the ecliptic and FEG its axis; and let 
B be the beginning of Capricorn and D of 
Cancer. Now let 

arc BH = 2°, 

which is the southern latitude of the star. 

And from point H let HL be drawn parallel 
to BD; and let HL cut the axis of the ecliptic 
at / and the equator at K. Moreover, let 
arc MA = 8°40', 

in proportion to the southern declination of 
the star; and from point M let MN be drawn parallel to AC. 

MN will cut HIL the parallel to the ecliptic; therefore let MN cut HIL 
at point 0; and if the straight line OP is drawn at right angles to MN and AC, 
then 

0P=y 2 ch.2AM. 

But the circles having the diameters FG, HL, and MN are perpendicular to 
plane ABCD; and by Euclid’s Elements, XI, 19, their common sections are at 
right angles to the same plane in points 0 and I. Hence by xx, 6, they [the com- 
mon sections] are parallel to one another. And since I is the centre of the circle 
whose diameter is HL, therefore line 01 will be equal to half the chord subtend- 
ing twice an arc in a circle of diameter HL — an arc similar to the arc which meas- 
ures the longitude of the star from the beginning of Libra, and this arc is what 
we are looking for. It is found in this way: 

Since the exterior angle is equal to its interior and opposite, 
angle AEB** angle OKP 
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and ■ 


, angle OPK* 90*. 

Accordingly 

_ .. [SS*] OP:OK=y 2 ch. 2 AB : BE=% ch. 2 AH : HIK. 

For the lines comprehend triangles similar to OPK. 

But 


and 

And 


arc AB =23°28H', 

H ch. 2 AB- 39,832, 

where BE = 100,000. 


arc ABB- 25°28J#, 

K ch. 2 ABB =43,010, 
arc AfA=8°40', 

which is the declination, 
and 

% ch. 2 MA = 15,069. 

It follows from this that 

HIK - 107,978, 

OB- 37,831, 

and by subtraction 

HO =70,147. 

But 

HOI=Y ch. HGL 
and 

arc HGL -176°. 

Then 

BO/= 99,939, 

where BB- 100,000. 

And therefore by subtraction, 

OI= HOI -HO =29,792. 

But in so far as HOI = radius - 100,000, 

07=29,810 

=.Yt ch. 2 arc 17°21'. 

This was the distance of Spica in [the constellation] Virgo from the beginning 
of libra; and the position of the star was here. Moreover, ten years before, in 
1515, we found that it had a declination of 8°36'; and its position was 17°14' 
distant from the beginning of the Balances. 

Now Ptolemy recorded that it had a declination of only Therefore its 
position was at 26°40' of the [zodiacal sign] Virgo, which seems to be more or 
less true in comparison with the previous observations. 

Hence it appears clearly enough that during nearly the whole period of 432 
years from Timochares to Ptolemy the equinoxes and solstices were moved ac- 
cording toa precession of 1° per 100 years — if a constant ratio is set up between 
the time and the amount of precession, which added up to 4J^°. For in the 
266 years between Hipparchus and Ptolemy the longitude of Basiliscus in Leo 
from the wm-miar solstice moved 2%°, so that here too, by taking the time into 
comparison, there is found a precession of 1° per 100 years. ■, 1 

Moreover, because during the 782 mean years between the observation of 
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Menelaus and that of al-Battani the first star in the forehead of Scorpio had a, 
change in longitude of 11°55’, it will certainly seem that 1° should be assigned 
not to 100 years but rather to 66 years; but for the 741 years after Ptolemy, 1° 
to only 65 years. 

If finally the remaining space of 645 years is compared with the difference of 
9°11' given by our observation, there will be 71 years allotted to 1°. 

From this it is clear that the precession of the equinoxes was slower [65 b ] dur- 
ing the 400 years before Ptolemy than during the time between Ptolemy and 
al-Battani, and that the precession in this middle period was speedier than in 
the time from al-Battani to us. 

Moreover, there is found a difference in th.e.movcment of obliquityi since 
Aristarchus of Samos found that the obliquity of the ecliptic and the equator 
was 23°5r20", just as Ptolemy did; al-Battani, 23°35'; 190 years later Araachel 
the Spaniard, 23°34'. And similarly after 230 years Prophatius the Jew found 
that the obliquity was approximately 2' smaller. And in our time it hab hot 
been found greater than 23°28 Y^. Hence it is also clear that the movement was 
least from the time of Aristarchus to that of Ptolemy and greatest from thht of 
Ptolemy to that of al-Battani. 

3. The Hypotheses by Means of Which the Mutation of the 
Equinoxes and of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic and the 
Equator are Shown 

Accordingly it seems clear from this that the solstices and equinoxes change 
around in an irregular movement. No one perhaps will bring forward a better 
reason for this than that there is a certain deflexion of the axis of the Earth and 
the poles of the equator. For that seems to follow upon the hypothesis of the 
movement of the Earth, since it is clear that the ecliptic remains perpetually 
unchangeable — the constant latitudes of the fixed stars bear witness to that— 
while the equator moves. For if the movement of the axis of the Earth were 
simply and exactly in proportion to the movement of the centre, there would 
not appear at all any precession of the equinoxes and solstices, as we said; but 
as these movements differ from one another by a variable difference, it was 
necessary for the solstices and equinoxes to precede the positions of the stars 
in an irregular movement. 

The same thing happens in the case of the movement of declination, which 
changes the obliquity of the ecliptic irregularly — although this obliquity should 
be assigned more rightly to the equator. 

For this reason you should understand two reciprocal movements belonging 
wholly to the poles, like hanging balances, since the poles and circles in a sphere 
imply one another mutually and are in agreement. Therefore there will be one 
movement which changes the inclination of those circles [66 s ] by moving the 
poles up and down in proportion to the angle of section. There is andther which 
alternately increases and decreases the solstitial and equinoctial precessions by 
a movement taking place crosswise. N ow we call these movements ‘Vibrations,” 
or “swinging movements,’' because like hanging bodies swinging over the same 
course between two limits, they become faster in the middle and very slow at 
the extremes. And such movements occur very often in connection with the 
latitudes of the planets, as we shall see in the propCr plaice. • ■ 

They differ moreover in their periods, because theirregular movement of the 
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equinoxes i$ restored twice during one* restoration of obliquity. -But as in eveity 
apparent irregular movement, it is necessary to understand a certain, mean, 
through which the ratio of irregularity can be determined; so in thin ease too it 
was quite necessary to consider the mean poles and the mean equator and also 
the mean equinoxes and points of solstice. The poles and the terrestrial equator, 
by being deflected in opposite directions away from these mean poles, though 
within fixed limits, make those regular movements appear to be irregular. And 
so these two librations competing with one another make the poles of the earth 
in the passage of time describe certain lines similar to a twisted garland. 

But since it is not easy to explain these things adequately with words, and 

still less — I fear — to have them 
grasped by the hearing, unless they 
are also viewed by the eyes, therefore 
let us describe on a sphere circle 
ABCD which is the ecliptic. Let the 
north pole [of the ecliptic] be E, the 
beginning of Capricomus A, that of 
Cancer C, that of Aries B, and that of 
Libra D. And through points A and C 
and pole E let circle A EC be drawn. 
And let the greatest distance between 
the north poles of the ecliptic and of 
the equator be EF, and the least EG. 
Similarly let I be the pole in the 
middle position, and around I let the 
equator BHD be described, and let 
that be called the mean equator; and 
let B and D be called the mean equi* 
noxes. 

Let the poles of the equator, the equinoxes, and the equator be all carried 
around E by an always regular movement westward, i.e., counter to the order 
of the signs in the sphere of the fixed stars, and with a slow movement, as I said. 
Now let there be understood two reciprocal movements of the terrestrial poles 
like hanging bodies — one of them between the limits F and G, which wfll.be 
called the movement of anomaly, 1 — i.e., irregularity — of declination; the other 
from westward to eastward , and from eastward to westward. This second move- 
ment, which has twice the velocity of the first, we shall call the anomaly of the 
equinoxes. As both of these movements belong to the poles of the earth, they 
deflect the poles in a surprising way. 

For first with F as the north pole of the earth, [66 b ] the equator dee* 
cribed around the pole will pass through the same sections B and D, i.e., 
through the poles of circle AFEC. But it will make greater angles of <oblif 
quity in proportion to arc FI. Now the second movement supervening does not 
allow the terrestrial pole, which was about to cross from the assumed starting 
point F to the mean obliquity at I, to proceed in a straight line along FI, but 
draws it in a circular movement towards its farthest eastward latitude, 

•The term anomaly will be used to designate a regular movement the compounding of which 
with the principal regular movement being considered makes that principal movement apt 
pear irregular. 
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which is at K. Hie intersection of the apparent equator OQP described around 
tide position will not be in B but to the east of it in 0, and the precession of the 
equinoxes will be decreased in proportion to arc BO. Changing its direction and 
moving westwards, the pole is carried by the two simultaneously competing 
movements to the mean position 7. And the apparent equator is in all respects 
identical with the regular or mean equator. Crossing there, the pole of the earth 
moves westward and separates the apparent equator from the mean equator 
and increases the precession of the equinoxeB up to the other limit L. There 
changing its direction again, it subtracts what it had just added to the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, until, when situated at point 0, it causes the least ob- 
liquity at the same common section B, where once more the movement! of the 
equinoxes and solstices will appear very slow, in approximately the same way as 
at F. At this time the irregularity of the equinoxes stands to have completed its 
revolution, since it has passed rom the mean through both extremes anq back 
to the mean; while the movement of obliquity in going from greatest declina- 
tion to least has completed only half its circuit. Moving on from there, the pole 
advances eastward to the farthest limit M ; and, after reversing its direction there 
becomes one with the mean pole 7; and oncemoreitproceedswestwardandafter 
reaching the limit N finally [67*] completes what we called the twisted line 
FKILOMINF. And so it is clear that in one cycle of obliquity the pole of the 
Earth reaches the westward limit twice and the eastward limit twice. 

4. How the Reciprocal Movement ok Movement op Librahon 
Is Composed of Circular Movements 

Accordingly we shall make clear exactly how this movement agrees with the 
appearances. In the meantime someone will ask how the regularity of these 
librations is to be understood, since it was said in the beginning that the celestial 
movement was regular, or composed of regular and circular movements. But 
here in either case of libration two movements are apparent as one movement 
between two limits, and the two limits necessarily make a cessation of move- 
ment intervene. For we acknowledge that there are twin movements, which are 
demonstrated from regular movements in this way. 

Let there be the straight line AB, and let it be cut into four equal parts at 
points C, D, and E. Let the homocentric circles 
ADB and ODE be described around D in the 
same plane. And in the selfsame plane ADB 
and ODE, let any point F be taken on the cir- 
cumference of the inner circle; and with F as 
centre and radius equal to FD let circle OHD be 
described. And let it cut the straight line AB at 
point H; and let the diameter DFG be drawn. 

We have to show that when the twin movements 
o f circles OHD and GFE compete with one 
another, the movable point H proceeds back and 
forth along the same straight line AB by a re- 
ciprocal motion. 

.. This will take place if we understand that H 
it moved in a different direction from F and through twice the distance, 
since the angle same CDF which is situated at the centre of circle CFE and on 
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the circumference of circle GHD comprehends both arcs of the equal circles; 
arc FC end arcGH which is twice arc FC. 

It is laid down that at some time upon the coincidence of the straight fines 
ACD and DFG the moving point H will be at G, which will then coincide' with 
A ; and F will be at C. Now, however, the centre F has moved towards the right 
along CF , and H has moved along the circumference to the left twice the Hkfamnw 
CF (67 b ] or vice versa; accordingly H will be deflected along line AB; otherwise 
the part would be greater than the whole, as it is easy to see. But H has moved 
away from its first position along the length AH made by the bent UmDFH, 
which is equal to AD', and H has moved for a distance by which the diameter 
DFG exceeds chord DH. And in this way H will be made to arrive at centre D, 
which will be the point of tangency of circle DHG with straight line AB, namely 
when GD is at right angles to AB) and then H will reach the other limit at B, 
and from that position it will move back again according to the same ratio. 

Therefore it is clear that movement along a straight line is compounded of 
two circular movements which compete with one another in this way; and that 
a reciprocal and irregular movement is composed of regular movements; as was 
to be shown. Moreover it follows from this that the straight line GH will always 
be at right angles to AB) for lines DH and HG, being in a semicircle, will always 
comprehend a right angle. And accordingly 

GH=y 2 ch.2AG) 

and 

DH=y % ch. 2 (90 °— AG), 

because circle AGB has twice the diameter of circle HGD. 

5. A Demonstration of the Irregularity of the Equinoctial 
Precession and the Obliquity 

For this reason some call this movement of the circle a movement in width, 
i.e., along the diameter. But they determine its periodicity and its regularity by 
means of the circumference, and its magnitude by means of the chords sub- 
tending. On that account it is easily shown that the movement appears irregular 
and faster at the centre and slower [68*] at the circumference. 

For let there be the semicircle ABC with centre D and diameter ADC, and 
let it be bisected at point B. Now let equal arcs AE and BF be taken, and 
from points F and E let EG and FK be drawn perpen- 
dicular to ADC. Therefore, since 
2 DK ~ 2 ch. BF, 
and 

2 EG- 2 ch. AE, 

then 

DK~EG. 

But by Euclid's Elements, hi, 7, 

AG<GE; 

hence . 

: AG<DK. 

But GA add KD will take up equal time because 
arc AE—arc BF) 

therefore the movement in the neighbourhood of 
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arc A will [appear to] be slower than in the neighbourhood of the centre Dj 
H aving shown this, let us take L as the centre of the Earth, so that the 
straight line DL is perpendicular to plane ABC of the semicircle 1 ; and with L 
as centre and through points A and C let arc AMC of a circle be described; and 
let LDM be drawn in a straight line. Accordingly the pole of the semicircle 
ABC will be at M, and ADC will be the common section of the circles. Let LA 
and LC be joined; and similarly LK and LG too. And let LK and LG extended 
in straight lines cut arc AMC at N and 0. Therefore, since angle LDK is right, 
angle LKD is acute. Wherefore too the line LK is longer than LD, and all the 
more is side LG greater than side LK, and LA than LG in the obtuse triangles. 
Therefore the circle described with L as centre and LK as radius will fall be- 
yond LD, but will cut LG and LA; let it be described, and let it be PKRS. 
And since 

trgl. LDK <sect. LPK, 

while 

trgl. LG A > sect. LRS, 

on that account 

trgl. LDK : sect. LPK <trgl. LG A : sect. LRS. 

Hence, alternately also, 

trgl. LDK : trgl. LGA <sect. LPK : sect. LRS. 

And by Euclid’s Elements, vx, 1, 

trgl. LDK : trgl. LGA =base DK : base AG. 

But 

sect. LPK : sect. LRS= angle DLK : angle RLS = arc MN : arc OA. 
Therefore 

base DK : base GA <arc MN : arc OA. 

But we have already shown that 

DK >GA. 

All the more then 

[68 b ] MN>0A. 

And arcs. MN and OA are understood as having been described during equal 
intervals of time by the poles of the earth in accordance with the equal arcs of 
anomaly AE and BE— as was to be shown. But since the difference between 
greatest and least obliquity is so slight as not to exceed %°, there will be 
no sensible difference between the curved line AMC and the straight line 
ADC; and so no error will arise if we work simply with line ADC and semi- 
circle ABC, 

PraoticaDy the same thing happens in the case 6f the other movement of the 
poles, which has to do with the equinoxes, since this movement does not ascend 
to the mean degree, as will be apparent below. Once more let there be the circle 
ABCD through the poles of the ecliptic and the mean equator. We may call it 
the mean colure of Cancer. Let the semicircle of the ecliptic be DEB and the 
mean equator AEC ; and let them cut one another at point E, where the mean 
equinox will be. Now let the pole of the equator be F, and let the great circle 
FEI be described through it. On that accpunt .it will be the cplure pf - the mean 
or regular equinoxes. 

Therefore for the sake of an easier demonstration Jjetus separate the hbration 
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of the equinoxes from the obliquity of titte r 

® liptic. On the colure EF let arc FO be taken, and 
through that distance let 0 the apparent pole 
of the equator be understood as removed from 
F the mean pole. And with 0 as a pole let ALKC 
the semicircle of the apparent equator be de- 
F scribed. It will cut the ecliptic at L. Therefore 
point L will be the apparent equinox; and its 
distance from the mean equinox will be meas- 
ured by arc LE , which is produced by arc EK 
the equal of FO. 

But with K as a pole we shall describe circle 
C AGC) and let it be understood that the equa- 

torial pole during the time in which the libra- 
tion F6 takes place does not remain the “true” 
pole at point 0 } but, driven by another libration or swinging movement, moves 
away in the direction of the oblique ecliptic through arc 00. Therefore while 
ecliptic BED abides, the “true” equator will be changed to the “apparent” in 
accordance with the transposition of the pole to 0. And similarly the move-, 
meat of intersection L the apparent equinox will be faster in the neighbourhood 
of the mean [equinox] E and very slow in the neighbourhood of the extreme 
equinoxes, more or less in proportion to the swinging movement of the poles 
which we have already demonstrated— *as was worth the trouble of our attention. 


6. On the Regular Movements of the Precession of the 
Equinoxes and of the Inclination of the Ecliptic 

[69 ft ] Now every apparent irregular ci cular movement passes through four 
termini: there is the terminus where it appears slow and the terminus where it 
appears fast, as if at the extremes, and the terminus where it appears to have a 
mean velocity, as if at the means, since from the point which is the end of de- 
crease in velocity and the beginning of increase it passes on to a mean velocity j 
and from the mean velocity it increases till it becomes fast; again after being 
fast it approaches a mean velocity, whence for the remainder of the cycle it 
changes to its former slowness. 

By means of that it is possible to know in what part of the circle the position 
of the non-uniform movement, or irregularity, is at a given time; and too by 
means of these indications the restitution of the irregularity is perceptible 1 . Ac- 
cordingly in a quadrisected circle let A be the position of greatest slowness, B 
the mean of increasing velocity, C the end of the increase and the beginning of 
the decrease, and D the mean of decreasing velocity. Therefore, since, as' was 
reported above, the apparent movement of the precession of the equinoxes w'aS 
found to be rather slow in the time between Timochares and Ptolemy in com- 
parison with the other times, and because for a while it appeared regular and 
uniform, as is shown by the observations of Aristyllus, Hipparchus, Agripph, 
and Menelaus which were made at the middle of that time; it argues that the 
apparent movement of the equinoxes had been simply at its slowest and at the 

l Th$ circle is hot the circle of libration, of course, but a circle which typifies the cycle m 
velocity Wh&h Results from compounding the libration with the regular movement of prebes- 
fifion tf the equinoxes. 
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middle of this time was at the beginning of increase in velocity, when the cessa- 
tion of the decrease conjoined to the beginning of the increase by reason of 
mutual compensation made the movement seem uni- 
form for the time being. Accordingly Timochares’ ob- 
servation must be placed in the fourth quadrant of the 
circle along DA; but Ptolemy's falls in the first quad- 
rant along AB. Again, because in the second interval, 
the one between Ptolemy and al-Battani the Harranite 
the movement is found to have been faster than in the 
third, it is clear that the point of highest velocity was 
passed during the second interval of time, and <he ir- 
regularity had already reached the third quadrant of 
the circle along CD, and that from the third interval 
down to us the restoration of the irregularity was nearly 
completed and has nearly returned to its starting-point with Timochares: For 
if we divide the cycle of 1819 years between Timochares and us into the cus- 
tomary 360 parts, we shall have proportionately an arc of 85H° for 432 years; 
146°51 / for 742 years; mul the remaining arc of 127°39' for the remaining 645 
years. 

We have made these determinations by an obvious and simple inference; 
[69 b ] but upon working them over with stricter calculations, to see how exactly 
they agree with observations, we find that the movement of irregularity during 
the 1819 Egyptian years has already exceeded its complete revolution by 21°24', 
and that the time of the period comprehends only 1717 Egyptian years. In 
accordance with this ratio it is discovered that the first segment of the circle has 
90°35'; the second, 155°34'; while the third period of 543 years will comprehend 
the remaining 113°51' of the circle. Now that these things have been set up in 
this way, the mean movement of the precession of the equinoxes is also dis- 
closed; and it is 23°57' for these same 17 17 years, at the end of which the whole 
movement of irregularity was restored to its pristine status, since for the 1819 
years we have an apparent movement of approximately 25°1'. 

But in 102 years after Timochares — the difference between the 1717 years 
and the 1819 years — the apparent movement must have been about 1°4', be- 
cause it is probable that the apparent movement was then a little greater than 
to need only 1° per 100 years, since it was decreasing without yet having reach- 
ed the aid of the decrease. Hence, if we subtract 1°4' from 25°1' there will re- 
main, as we said, for the 1717 Egyptian years a mean and regular movement of 
23°57', now corrected according to the apparent and irregular movement; hence 
the complete and regular revolution of the precession of the equinoxes arises in 
25,816 years, during which time 15 cycles of irregularity are traversed and ap- 
proximately cycle oyer and above. 

Moreover, the movement of obliquity, whose restoration we said was twice 
as slow as the irregular precession of the equinoxes, accords with this ratio. For 
the fact that Ptolemy reports that during the 400 years between the time of 
Aristarchus of Samos and his own the obliquity of 23°51'2Q <1 ' had hardly changed 
at all indicates that the obliquity was then close to the limit of greatest obliquity, 
namely when the precession of the equinoxes was in its slowest motion- 
But now also when the same restoration of slowness is approaching;, the indi- 
gnation of the axis is not at its greatest but is near its least. In the middle of 
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the time in between, &1-Battani the Harranite, as was said, found that the in- 
clination was 23°3S';, 190 years after him Arzachel the Spaniard, 23*34' ; and 
similarly 230 years later Prophatius the Jew found it approximately 2' less. 
Finally as regards our own times, we in 30 years of frequent observation found 
it approximately 23°28 from which George Peurbach and John of Mon- 
teregium, [70*] our nearest predecessors, differ slightly. Here again it is per- 
fectly obvious that for the 900 years after Ptolemy the change in obliquity was 
greater than for any other interval of time. 

Therefore since we already have the cycle of irregularity of precession in 1717 
years, we shall also have half the period of obliquity in that tima ) and in 3434 
years its complete restoration. Wherefore if we divide the 360° by the number 
of the 3434 years or 180° by 1717, the quotient will be the annual movement 
of simple anomaly of 6'17*24'"9"". These in turn distributed thro ugh the 365 
days give a daily movement of 1"2'"2"". 

Similarly, when the mean precession of equinoxes has been dis tributed 
through the 1717 years — and there was 23°57' — an annual movement of 50* 
12 '"5"" will be the result; and this distributed through the 365 days will give 
a daily movement of 8"'15"". 

But in order that the movements may be more in the open and may be found 
right at hand when there is need of them, we shall draw up their tables or canons 
by the continuous and equal addition of annual movement — 60 parts always 
being carried over into the minutes or degrees, if the sum exceeds that— and for 
the sake of convenience we shall keep on adding until we reach the 60th year, 
since the same configuration of numbers returns every sixty years, only with the 
denominations of degrees and minutes moved up, so that what were formerly 
seconds become minutes and so on. 1 By this abridgement in the form of brief 
tables, it will be possible merely by a double entry to determine and infer the 
regular movements for the years in question among the 3600 years. This is also 
the case with the number of days. 

Moreover, in our computations of the celestial movements we shall employ 
the Egyptian years, which alone among the legal years are found equal. For it is 
necessary for the measure to agree with the measured; but that is not the case 
with the years of the Romans, Greeks, and Persians, for intercalations are made 
not in any single way, but according to the will of the people. But the Egyptian 
year contains no ambiguity as regards the fixed number of 365 days, in which 
throughout twelve equal months— which they name in order by these names: 
Thoth, Phaophi, Athyr, Chiach, Tybi, Mechyr, Phamenoth, Pharmuthi, 
Pachon, Pauni, Epiphi, and Mesori— in which, I say, six periods of 60 days are 
comprehended evenly together with the five remaining days, which they call 
the intercalary days. For that reason Egyptian years are most convenient for 
calculating regular movements. Any other years are easily reducible to them by 
resolving the days. 

‘That is to say, the same configurations of numbers return in multiples of sixty yean, be- 
cause the cycle of movement is divided according to the sexagesimal system— just m it would 
return in multiples of ten years if the circle were divided according to the decimal system. 
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Regular Movement of the Pbecession of the Equinoxes 
in Yeaes and Pebiods of Sixty Years 
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Regular Movement of the Precession of the Equinoxes 
in Days and Periods of Sixty Days 
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7. What the Greatest Difference Is Between the Regular 
and the Apparent Precession of the Equinoxes 

[72 b ] Now that the mean movements have been set out in this way, we must 
inquire what the greatest difference is between the regular and the apparent 
movement of the equinoxes, or what the diameter of the small circle is, through 
which the movement of anomaly turns. 1 For when this is known, it will be easy 
to discern various other differences in the movements. As was written above, 
between the observation of Timochares, which came first, and that of Ptolemy 
in the second year of the reign of Antoninus Pius, there were 432 years; and dur- 
ing that time the mean movement was 6° and the apparent 4°20'. So the (differ- 
ence between them is 1°40'. And the movement of double 2 anomaly was 90°35'. 
Moreover, it seems that at the middle of this period of time or around there the 
apparent movement reached its peak of greatest slowness. At that time the 
[position of the] apparent movement necessarily agreed with the mean move- 
ment, and the true equinox and the mean equinox occurred at the same section 
of the circles. 8 Wherefore if we make a distribution of the movement and the 
time into two equal parts, there will be in each part as differences between the 
irregular and the regular movement 1 %2°» which the circle of anomaly compre- 
hends on either side beneath an arc of 45°17J^'. But since all these differences 
are very small and do not amount to V/2 on the ecliptic, and the straight lines 
are almost equal to the arcs subtended by them, and there is scarcely any di- 
versity found in the third-minutes: we who are staying within the minutes will 
make no error if we employ straight lines instead of arcs. 

[73*] Let ABC be a part of the ecliptic and on it let the mean equinox be B. 
And with B as pole let there be described the semicircle 
ADC, and let it cut the ecliptic at points A and C. More- 
over let DB be drawn from the pole of the ecliptic, it will 
bisect the semicircle at D; and let D be understood to be 
limit of greatest slowness and beginning of the in- 
crease. 4 In the quadrant AD let 

arc DE=45°17J^'; 

and through point E from the pole of the ecliptic, let 
fall EF; and let 

BF=50'. 

Our problem is to find out from this what the whole 
BF A is. 

Accordingly it is clear that 

2 BF=ch. 2 DE. 

*/.«., what the diameter of the small circle is, along which the libration takes place back 
and forth. 

*The anomaly of precession is called the ‘‘double” anomaly because it completes two cycles 
for one cycle of the anomaly of obliquity. 

*As Copernicus showed in Chapter 4, the movement of the libration, considered above, 
appears fastest around the centre of the circle. Hence the apparent movement itself will ap- 
pear slowest when the fastest movement of libration is in opposition to the mean movement 
with which it is compounded. And the fastest libration is in opposition to the mean movement 
when the apparent equinox is swinging eastward and is in the neighbourhood of the centre of 
the circle or the mean equinox. , 

^Thus, circle ADC is the circle of libration transferred from the pole of the ecliptic to arouno 
the equinox — as in the last diagram in Chapter 5. 




But 

Hence 
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FB : AFB= 7107 : 10,000 = 50' : 70'. 
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-AI? = 1°10', 

and that is the greatest difference between the mean and the apparent move- 
ment of the equinoxes, which we were seeking; and the greatest polar deflexion 
of 28' follows upon it. 

[72 b ] For with this set-up let ABC be the arc of the ecliptic, BDE the mean 
equatorial arc, and B the mean section of the appar- 
ent equinoxes, either Aries or Libra, and through the 
poles of DBE let fall BF. Now along arc ABC on 
both sides let 

arc BI = arc BK = 1°10'; 
hence, by addition, 

arc/BK=2°20'. 

Moreover, let there be drawn at right angles to 
FB extended to FBH the two arcs IG and HK of the 
C apparent equators. Now I say “at right angles,” [73*] 
though the poles of IG and IK are usually outside of 
circle BF, since the movement of obliquity gets mixed in, as was seen in the hy- 
pothesis, but on account of the distance being very slight — for at its greatest it 
does not exceed 90°/350 — we employ these angles as angles which are right to 
sense-perception. For no great error will appear on that account. Therefore in 
triangle IBG 

angle /£G=66°20', 

since its complement, as being the angle of mean obliquity of the ecliptic, 

angle DBA =23°40'. 

And 

angle 5(77=90°. 

Moreover, 

angle BIG’-. angle IBD, 
because they are alternate angles. And 

side IB = 70'. 

Therefore too 

arc B(?=28', 

and lhat is the distance between the poles of the mean and the apparent equator. 
Similarly in triangle BHK, 

angle BHK = angle IGB 
and 

angle HBK = angle IBG, 
and 

side BK*= side BI. 

Moreover, 

Btf-BG-28'. 

For r ' 

GB:IB-BH.BK; 

and the movements will be of the same ratio in the poles as in the intersections. 
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8. On the Particular Differences in the Movements 
and the Table of Them 


[73 b ] Therefore since 

arc AB *= 70', 

and since arc AB does not appear to differ from the chord subtending it length- 
wise, it will not be difficult to exhibit certain other differences between the mean 
and the apparent movements. The Greeks call the differences rpoaOa<f>atpi(rtK, 
or “additosubtractions,” and later writers “aequationes,” by the subtraction or 
addition of which the apparent movements are made to harmonize [with the 
mean movements]. We shall employ the Gre^k word as being more|fitting. 
Therefore if 

arc ED= 3°, 

• p 

then in accordance with the ratio of AB to the chord BF, ' 

arc BF-i', 

which is the additosubtraction. And if 
ED = 6°, 

then 

and if arcBF = 7 ' 

then ED -9°, 



BF-W, 

and so on. 

We think we should use a similar ratio in the case of the change of obliquity 
also, where, as we said, a difference of 24' has been found between the greatest 
and the least obliquity. These 24' subtend a semicircle of simple anomaly every 
1717 years, and the mean differences subtending a quadrant of a circle will be 
12', where the pole of the small circle of this anomaly will be at an obliquity of 
23°40'. 


And in this way, as we said, we shall extract the remaining parts of difference 
approximately in proportion to the aforesaid as in the subjoined table. And if 
through these demonstrations the apparent movements can be compounded 
by various modes, nevertheless that mode is better whereby all the particular 
additosubtractions may be taken separately, that the calculus of their move- 
ments may be easier to understand and may agree better with the explanations 
of what has been demonstrated. 

Accordingly we have drawn up a table of sixty rows, increasing by 3 0, s. For 
in this way it will not be spread over too much space, and it will not seem to be 
compressed into too little — as we shall do in the case of the similar remaining 
tables. The table will have only four main columns, the first two of which will 
contain the degrees of both semicircles; and we call them the common numbers, 
because the obliquity of the circle of signs is taken from the simple number, and 
twice the number applies to the additosubtractions of the movement of the 
equinoxes; and the numbers have their commencement at the beginning of the 
increase [74 a ] [in velocity]. 1 In the third column will be placed the additosub- 
tractions of the equinoxes corresponding to the single 3°’s; and they are to be 
added to, or subtracted from, the mean movement — which we measure from the 

H.e., in the foregoing diagram, the first quadrant comprises the arc DA; and the fourth 
qmdHWfc the arc CD. 
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head of Aries at the spring equinox. The subtractive additosubtractions corre- 
spond to the numbers in the first semicircle of the anomaly or the first column; 
and the additive, to those in the second column and the second semicircle. 
Finally, in the last column are the minutes, which are called the differences in 
the proportions of obliquity and which go up to 60', since in place of the differ- 
ence of 24' between greatest and least obliquity we are putting 60', and we ad- 
just the proportional minutes to them in the same ratio in proportion to the 
other differences of obliquity. On that account we place 60' as corresponding to 
the beginning and end of the anomaly; but where the difference of obliquity is 
22', as in the anomaly of 33°, we put 65' instead. In this way we put 50' in place 
of 20', as in the anomaly of 48°; and so on for the rest, as in the subjoined table. 1 


Additions-anb-Subtractions of Equinoxes, Obliquity of the Ecliptic 


Common 

Numbers 

Deg. Deg. 
3 357 


6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

39 

42 

45 

'48 

51 

54 

57 

60 

63 

66 

69 

72 

75 

78 

81 

84 

87 

90 


354 

351 

348 

345 

342 

339 

336 

333 

330 

327 

324 

321 

318 

315 

312 

309 

306 

303 

300 

297 

294 

291 

288 

285 

282 

279 

276 

273 

270 


Additions-andr 



1 

Additions-and- 


Subtractions 

Proportional 

Common 

Subtractions 

Proportioned 

of Movement 

Minutes of 

Numbers 

of Movement 

Minnies of 

of Equinoxes 

Obliquity 



of Equinoxes 

Obliquity 

Deg. 

Min . 


Deg. 

Deg . 

Deg . 

Min. 


0 

4 

60 

93 

267 

1 

10 

28 

0 

7 

60 

96 

264 

1 

10 

27 

0 

11 

60 

99 

261 

1 

9 

25 

0 

14 

59 

102 

258 

1 

9 

24 

0 

18 

59 

105 

255 

1 

8 

22 

0 

21 

59 

108 

252 

1 

7 

21 

0 

25 

58 

111 

249 

1 

5 

19 

0 

28 

57 

114 

246 

1 

4 

18 

0 

32 

56 

117 

243 

i 

2 

16 

0 

35 

56 

120 

240 

1 

1 

15 

0 

38 

55 

123 

237 

0 

59 

14 

0 

41 

54 

126 

234 

0 

56 

12 

0 

44 

53 

129 

231 

0 

54 

ii 

0 

47 

52 

132 

228 

0 

52 

10 

0 

49 

51 

135 

225 

0 

49 

9 

0 

52 

50 

138 

222 

0 

47 

8 

0 

54 

49 

141 

219 

0 

44 

7 

0 

56 

48 

144 

216 

0 

41 

6 

0 

9 

46 

147 

213 

0 

38 

5 

1 

1 

45 

150 

210 

0 

35 

4 

1 

2 

44 

153 

207 

0 

32 

3 

X 

4 

42 

156 

204 

0 

28 

3 

1 

5 

41 

159 

201 

0 

25 

2 

1 

7 

39 

162 

198 

0 

21 

1 . 

1 

8 

38 

165 

195 

0 

18 

T 

1 

9 

36 

168 

192 

0 

14 

1 

1 

9 

35 

171 

189 

0 

11 

0 

1 

10 

33 

174 

186 

0 

7 

O 

1 

10 

32 

177 

183 

0 

4 

0 

1 

10 

30 

180 

180 

0 

0 

0 


The distance KN oft the libration of the equinoxes is 2°20 . In the 1 

of precession and of obliquity are taken as starting at point I and proceeding along the route 

INFKTT/iM 
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9. On the Examination and Correction op That Which Was Set 
Forth Concerning the Precession of the Equinoxes 

[75*] But since by an inference we took the beginning of increase in the move- 
ment of anomaly as occurring in the middle of the time from the 36th year of 
the first period of Callippus to the 2nd year of Antoninus, and we take the order 
of the movement of anomaly from that beginning; it is still necessary for us to 
test whether we did that correctly and whether it agrees with the observations. 

Let us consider again the three observations of the stars made by Timochares, 
Ptolemy, and al-Battani the Harranite: And it is clear that there were 432 
Egyptian years in the first interval and 742 years in the second. The regular 
movement in the first span of time was 6°; the irregular movement 4°20';\and 
the movement of double anomaly 90°35', subtracting 1°40' from the regular 
movement. During the second interval the regular movement was 10°21', 'the 
irregular 11J4°; and the movement of double anomaly was 155°34', adding 1°9' 
to the regular movement. 

Now as before let the arc of the ecliptic be ABC, and let B — which is to be the 
mean spring equinox — be taken as a pole; let 
arc AB = 1°10', 

and let the small circle ADCE be described. But let the 
regular movement of B be understood as in the direction 
of A, i.e., westward; and let A be the westward limit, 
where the irregular equinox is westernmost; and C the 
eastern limit, where the irregular equinox is eastern- 
most. Furthermore, from the pole of the ecliptic drop 
DBE through point B. DBE together with the ecliptic 
will cut the small circle ADCE into four equal parts, 
since circles described through the poles of one another 
cut one another at right angles. However since the movement in the semicircle 
ADC is eastward, and the movement remaining in CEA is westward, the ex- 
treme slowness of the apparent equinox will be at D on account of its resistance 
to the forward movement of B) but there will be at E the greatest velocity for 
the movements moving forwards in the same direction. 

Moreover on either side of D let 

arc FD = arc DG=45°17^'. 

Let F be the first terminus of the anomaly — the one observed by Timochares; 
0 the second — the one observed by Ptolemy; and P the third — the one observed 
by al-Battani. And through these points let fall great circles FN, GM, and OP 
through the poles of the ecliptic; and they all ]75 b ] appear in this very small 
circle rather much like straight lines. Therefore 
arc FZ>(?= 99°35', 

where circle ADCE =360°, 

wherefrom 

-add. MN = 1°40', 

where ABC= 2°20 / . 

And 

arc GCFP = 155°34', 

wherefrom 

+add. MBO — 109'. 
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Accordingly, by subtraction, 

arcPAF=113°51' 


wherefrom 


But since by addition 
and 


+add. 0N=31' 

where AB = 70'. 
arc DGCEP = 200°51' 


EP-DGCEP- 180°=20°51'; 

therefore by the table of chords in a circle, as if a straight line, 
BO =356, 

where AB= 1,000. 


But 


and 

Hence, by addition, 
and, 

But, in the foregoing, 
and 


BOH 24', 

where AB= 70'; 

MB = 50 '. 


MBO= 74', 

NO=MN-MBO= 26'. 


MBO = 69', 


iVO=31'. 


Hence NO has a deficiency of 5'; and MO has an excess of 5'. Accordingly the 
circle ADCE must be revolved, until there is compensation on both sides. 

But this will take place if 

arc 00=42^°, 

so that by subtraction, 


arc J5P=48°5'. 

For by this both errors will seem to be corrected and everything else will be all 
right, since — with the beginning at D the limit of greatest slowness — 

arc DGCEP A F = 31 1 °5.Y, 

which is the movement of anomaly at the first terminus; at the second terminus 

arc DG= 42}^°; 

and at the third terminus 


Now since 


arc DGCEP = 198°4'. 


at the first terminus 


AB= 70'; 


+add. BN =52', 

by what has been shown; at the second terminus 

-add. MB=tfy 2 '; 
and at the third terminus again 

+add. 50=21'. 

Therefore during the first interval 

arc MN = 1°40', 

and during the second interval 

arc MBO=1°0'; 
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and they agree exactly with the observations. Moreover, by those means a 
simple anomaly of 155°57J# is made evident at the first terminus; at the second 
terminus, one of 21°15'; and at the third terminus, a simple anomaly of 99 ° 2 ' — 
as was to be shown. 


10. What the Greatest Difference Is Between the Intersections 
of the Equator and the Ecliptic 


[76*] In the same way we shall confirm what we expounded concerning the 
change in obliquity of the ecliptic and the equator and shall find it to be correct. 
For we have in Ptolemy for the second year of Antoninus Pius a corrected 
simple anomaly of 21J4°; and a greatest obliquity of 23°51'20' i ' was foundjto go 
with it. From this position down to the observation made by us there have* been 
1387 years, during which the movement of simple anomaly is reckoned ®o bo 
I 4404 /. an j a t this time an obliquity of approximately 23°28%' is found . 1 

In connection with this let there be drawn again arc ABC of the ecliptic, or 
instead of it a straight line on account of the 
shortness of the arc; and above it the semicircle 
of simple anomaly around pole B, as before. 

And let A be the limit of greatest declination 
and C the limit of least declination; and it is the 
difference between them which we are examin- 
ing. Therefore in the small circle let 
arc AE = 21°16', 

and, 

arc ED=AD-AE= 68°45'; 
while, by calculation, 

arc EDF = 144°4' 

and, 

arc DF = EDF - ED = 75° 19'. 



Drop perpendiculars EG and EK upon the diameter ABC. 
Now on the great circle 

arc GK = 22'56", 

on account of the difference in obliquities from Ptolemy to us. 
But on account of being like a straight line, 

GB = y 2 ch. 2 ED =932, 

where AC the diameter’s image =2,000. 


And also 
And 


KB=y ch. 2 Z)F=967. 
<?£= 1899, 


But according as 


where A C =2,000. 


GK = 22'56", 

AC h24', 

the difference between greatest and least obliquity which we have been examin- 
ing. So it is established that the greatest obliquity which occurred during the 
tune between Timocliares and Ptolemy was 23°52' and a least obliquity of 
23°28' is now approaching. [76 b ] Hence also whatever mean inclinations of these 
circles there happen to be are discovered by the same mathematical reasoning 
we expounded in connection with the precession. 
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11. On Determining the Positions of the Regular Movements 
of the Equinoxes and of the Anomaly 

With all that unfolded, it remains for us to determine the positions of the 
movements of the spring equinox. Some people call these positions “roots,” be- 
cause computations may be drawn from them for any given time. Ptolemy con- 
sidered that the farthest point in history to which our knowledge of this question 
extends was the beginning of the reign of Nabonassar of the Chaldees, whom 
many people-taken in by the similarity of the names— have thought to be 
Nabuchodonoso, and whom the ratio of time and the computation of Ptolemy— 
which according to the historians falls in the reign of Shalmaneser of theChaldees 
— declare to have been much later. But we, seeking better known times, have 
judged it sufficient if we start with the first Olympiad, which— measured from 
the summer solstice— is found to have preceded Nabonassar by 28 years. At this 
time Canicula was beginning to rise for the Greeks, and the Olympic games were 
being held, as Censorinus and other trustworthy authors report. Whence, ac- 
cording to the more exact reckoning of the times which is necessary in calculat- 
ing the heavenly movements, there are 27 years and 247 days from the first 
Olympiad at noon on the lirst day of the month Hekatombaion by the Greek 
calendar to Nabonassar and noon of the first day of the month of Thoth by the 
Egyptian calendar. 

From this to the death of Alexander there are 424 Egyptian years. 

But from the decease of Alexander to the beginning of the years of Julius 
Caesar, there are 278 Egyptian years 1 18}^ days up to the midnight before the 
Kalends of January, which Julius Caesar took as the beginning of the year in- 
stituted by him; it was in his third year as Pontifcx Maximus and during the 
consulship of Marcus Aemilius Lepidus that he instituted this year. And so the 
later years have been called Julian from the year as established by Julius Caesar. 

And from the fourth consulship of Caesar to Octavius Augustus there are by 
the Roman calendar 18 years up to the Kalends of January, although it was on 
the 16th day before the Kalends of February that Augustus was proclaimed 
Emperor and son of the deified Julius Caesar by the senate and the other citi- 
zens according to the decree of Numatius Plancus, in the seventh year of the 
consulship of Marcus Vipsanus and himself. But inasmuch as two years before 
this the Egyptians came into the power of the Romans after the fall of Antony 
[77 a ] and Cleopatra, the Egyptians reckon 15 years 246J4 days up to noon of 
the first day of the month Thoth, which by the Roman calendar was the 3rd 
day before the Kalends of September. 

Accordingly from Augustus to the years of Christ, which begin similarly in 
January, there are 27 years by the Roman calendar but 29 years 130 days by 
the Egyptian. 

From this to the 2nd year of Antoninus, when, as Claud Ptolemy says, the 
positions of the stars were observed by him, there are 138 Roman years 55 days. 
And these years add 34 days to the Egyptian reckoning. 

Between the first Olympiad and that moment of tune there have been alto- 
gether 913 years 101 days, for which time the regular precession of the equinoxes 
was 12°44', and the simple anomaly was 95°44'. 

But in the second year of Antoninus, as has been narrated, the spring equinox 
was 6°40' to the west of the first of the stars which are in the head of Aries; and 
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since there was a double anomaly of 42^°, there was a subtractive difference of 
48' between the regular and the apparent movement. And when this difference 
was restored to the 6°40' of the apparent movement, it made the mean position 
®f the spring equinox to be at 7°28'. If to this we add the 360° of a circle, and 
from the sum subtract 12°44', we shall have the mean position of the spring 
equinox at 354°44' — that is to say, the one which was then 5°16' east of the 
first star of Aries — for the first Olympiad which began on noon of the first day 
of the month Hekatombaion among the Athenians. 

In the same way if from the 21°15' of simple anomaly 95°45' are subtracted, 
there will remain a position of simple anomaly of 285°30' for the same beginning 
of the Olympiads. ' '' j 

And again by a series of additions of movement made in accordance with the 
lengths of time — the 360° are not counted where there is an excess above that — 
we shall have the position or root of the regular movement at the deatp of 
Alexander as 1°2', and the position of the movement of simple anomaly as 
332°52'; at the beginning of the years of Caesar a mean movement of 4°55' and 
an anomaly of 2°2'; and at the beginning of the years of Christ a position of 
the mean movement at 5°32' and an anomaly of 6°45'; and in this way we shall 
determine the roots of movements for whatever beginnings of time are chosen. 

12. On the Computation of the Precession of the 
Spring Equinox and the Obliquity 

[77 b ] Therefore, whenever we wish to determine the position of the spring 
equinox, if the years from the assumed beginning to the given time are unequal, 
such as those of the Roman calendar, which we use commonly, we shall reduce 
them to equal or Egyptian years. For we do not use any other years than the 
Egyptian in calculating the regular movements, on account of the reason which 
we mentioned. In so far as the number of years is greater than a period of 60 
years, we shall divide it into periods of 60 years; and when we enter the tables 
of movement through these 60-year periods, we shall pass over as supernumer- 
ary the first column appearing in the movements ; and beginning with the second 
column, we shall determine the 60°’s, if there are any, together with the other 
degrees and minutes, which follow. 1 Next as the second entry and from the 
first column, as they are found, we shall take the 60°’s, degrees and minutes 
corresponding to the remaining years. We shall do the same thing in the case of 
days and the periods of 60 days, since we wish to connect the days with their 
regular movements according to the table of days and minutes, although in this 
case the minutes of days or even the days themselves are not wrongly neglected 
on account of the slowness of their movements, as within the daily movement 
there is a question only of seconds or third minutes. Therefore when we have 
made a sum of all these together with their root, by adding single numbers to 
single numbers within the same species — not counting six 60°'s, if they occur — 
we shall have the mean position of the spring equinox, its distance to the west 
of the first star of the Ram, or the distance of that star east of the equinox. 

.In the same way we shall determine the anomaly too. 

. .But we shall find placed in the last column of the table of additosubtractions 
and corresponding to the simple anomaly the proportional minutes: we shall set 
them aside and save them. Then, in the third column of the same table and cor- 
„ . ‘That is to say, reading the column of degrees as 60‘"s, the minutes as degrees, and so on- 
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responding to the double anomaly we shall find the additosubtraction, i.e., the 
degrees and minutes by which the true movement differs from the mean. And 
if the double anomaly is less than a semicircle, we shall subtract the additosub- 
traction from the mean movement. But if, by having more than 180°, the double 
anomaly exceeds a semicircle, we shall add [78*] the additosubtraction to the 
mean movement. And that which is thus the sum or remainder will comprehend 
the true and apparent precession of the spring equinox, or in turn the then angu- 
lar elongation of the first star of Aries from the spring equinox. But if you seek 
the position of any other star, add its number as assigned in the catalogue of 
the stars. 

But since things which have to do with the laboratory usually become clearer 
by means of some examples, let our problem be to find the true position of the 
spring equinox together with the obliquity of the ecliptic for the 16th day before 
the Kalends of May in the year of Our Lord 1525, and how great the angular 
distance of Spica in Virgo from the same equinox is. Therefore, it is clear that 
in the 1524 Roman years 106 days from the beginning of the years of Our Lord 
up to this time, there has been an intercalation of 381 days, i.e., 1 year 16 days, 
which in terms of equal years make 1525 years 122 days: there are twenty-five 
periods of 60 years and 25 years over, and two periods of 60 days and 2 days 
over. But to the twenty-five periods of 60 years there correspond in the table 
of mean movement 20°55'2" ; to the 25 years, 20'55" ; to the two periods of 60 
days, 16"; the remaining 2 days are in third minutes. All these together with 
their root — which was 5°32' — add up to 26°48', the mean precession of the 
spring equinox. Similarly, the movement of simple anomaly in the twenty-five 
periods of 60 years has been two 60 o, s and 37°15'3" ; in the 25 years, 2°37'15" ; in 
the two periods of 60 days, 2'4" ; and in the 2 days, 2". There also, together with 
the root — which is 6°45' — add up to 166°40', the simple anomaly. I shall save 
as corresponding to this anomaly the proportional minutes found in the last 
column of the table of the additosubtractions; for they will come into use in in- 
vestigating the obliquity; and only 1 ' is found in this case. Next, as correspond- 
ing to the double anomaly of 333°20', I find 32' as the additosubtraction, which 
is additive because the double anomaly is greater than a semicircle. And when 
it is added to the mean movement, there comes about a true and apparent pre- 
cession of the spring equinox of 27°21'. And lastly if to that we add the 170° 
which is the angular distance of Spica in Virgo from the first star in Aries, I 
shall have its position [78 b ] to the east of the spring equinox at 17°21' of Libra, 
where it was found at approximately the time of our observation. 

Now the obliquity of the ecliptic and its declination have the ratio that when 
there are 60 proportional minutes, the differences located in the table of declina- 
tions — I mean the differences at greatest and least obliquity — are added in their 
entirety to the degrees of the declinations. But in this case, 1' adds only 24" to 
the obliquity. Wherefore the declinations of the degrees of the ecliptic placed 
in the table remain as they are throughout this time on account of the least ob- 
liquity already approaching us, though at some other time they would be more 
obviously changeable. In this way, for example, if the simple anomaly were 99°, 
as it was in the 1380th Egyptian year of Our Lord, there are given by it 25 pro- 
portional minutes. But 24' is the difference between greatest and least obliquity 
and 


60':24'*25':10'. 
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And the.addition of Iff to 28' gives an obliquity of 23°38' for that time. If then 
I should wish to know the declination of any degree on the ecliptic, for example, 
3* of Taurus, which is 33° distant from the equinox, I find in the table 12°32^, 
with a difference of 12'. But 

6Q':25' = 12':5'; 

and the addition of 5' to 32' gives 12°37' for 33° of the ecliptic. We can do the 
same thing in the case of the angles of section of the ecliptic and the equator 
and the right ascensions— if it is not better to make use of the ratios of spherical 
triangles — except that it is always necessary to add in the case of the angles of 
section and to subtract in the case of the right ascensions, so that all things may 
be corrected to accord with their time. 

13. On the Magnitude and Difference of the Solab Year 

But that this is the way it is with the precession of the equinoxes and solstices 
Tthe precession being due to the inclination of the Earth’s axis, as we said — 
will also be confirmed by the annual movement of the centre of the Earih, as it 
affects the appearance of the sun, which we must now discuss. It follow^ of ab- 
solute necessity that the magnitude of the year, when referred to one of the 
equinoxes or solstices, is found unequal on account of the irregular change of 
the termini. For these things imply one another mutually. 

Wherefore we must separate and distinguish [79*] the seasonal year from the 
sidereal year. For we call that the natural year which times the four seasonal 
changes of the year for us; and that the sidereal, the revolutions of which are 
referred to some one of the fixed stars. Now the observations of the anpients 
make clear in many ways that the natural year, which is also called the revolv- 
ing year, is unequal. For Callippus, Aristarchus of Samos, and Archimedes of 
Syracuse determined the year as containing a quarter of a day in addition to the 
365 whole days — taking the beginning of the year at the summer solstice, after 
the Athenian manner. 

But Claud Ptolemy, realizing that the apprehension of the solstices was de- 
tailed and difficult, did not rely upon their observations very much and went 
over rather to Hipparchus, who left after him records not so much of the solar 
solstices as of the equinoxes in Rhodes and reported that there was some small 
deficiency in the quarter-day; and afterwards Ptolemy decided that the de- 
ficiency was %ooth part of a day— as follows. For he took the autumn equinox 
observed as accurately as possible by Hipparchus at Alexandria in the 177th 
year after the death of Alexander the Great, at midnight of the third intercalary 
day by the Egyptian calendar— which the fourth intercalary day follows. Then 
Ptolemy compared it with the equinox as observedi>y himself at Alexandria in 
the .third year of Antoninus, which was the 463rd year since the death of Alex- 
ander, on the 9th day of Athyr, the third month of the Egyptians, at approxi- 
mately one hour after the rising of the sun. Accordingly between this observa- 
tion and that of Hipparchus there were 285 Egyptian years 70 days 7 M hours; 
though there should have been 71 days 6 hours, if the revolving year had a 
full quarter-day in addition to the whole days. Accordingly the 285 years were 
deficient by of a day, whence it follows theft awhote day fell out in 300 
years. Moreover, he made a rimfiar inference from the spring equinox. For what 
hie recorded as reported by Hipparcchus in the 178th year of Alexander on the 
27th day of Meehir, the 6th month by the Egyptian calendar, at sunrise, he 
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hhfiseiffobid m the 463rd year of Alexander on the 7th day of Pachon the 9th 
month by the Egyptian calendar at' a little more than one hour after midday; 
and in the same way the 286 years were deficient by J % 0 th of a day. By (he aid 
of these indications Ptolemy determined the revolving year as having 365 days 
14 min. [of a day] 48 sec. [or 5 hours 66 mih. 12 sec.] 1 . 

Afterwards al-Battani in Arata, Syria, [79^] in the 1206th year after the death 
of. Alexander observed the autumn equinox with no less diligence and found 
(hat it occurred after the 7th day of the month Pachon, approximately 7% 
hours later in the night, i.e., 4% hours before the light of the 8th day. Accord- 
ingly, comparing his own observation with that of Ptolemy made in the third 
year of Antoninus one hour after sunrise at Alexandria— which is 10° to the 
west of Arata — he corrected Ptolemy’s observation for the meridian at Arata 
and found the equinox must have occurred at 1 % hours after sunrise. Accord- 
ingly in the period of 743 equal years the sum of the quarter-days amounted to 
178 extra days and 17% hours instead of 185% days. Accordingly since there 
was deficiency of 7 days % hours, it was seen that the quarter-day was deficient 
by Ho 6th of a day. Therefore in accordance with the number of years he sub- 
tracted one 743rd part of the 7 days % hours [which is 13 min. of an hour 36 sec.] 
from the quarter-day and recorded the natural year as containing 366 days 5 
hours 46 min. 24 sec. 

We too made observations of the autumn equinox at Frauenburg in the year 
of Our Lord 1515 on the 1 8th day before the Kalends of October: but according 
to the Egyptian calendar it was the 1840th year after the death of Alexander on 
the 6th day of the month Phaophi, half an hour after sunrise. But since Arata 
is about 25° to the east of this spot — which makes 1% hours — therefore during 
the time between our equinox and that of al-Battani there were 633 Egyptian 
years and 153 days 6% hours in place of 158 days 6 hours. But between the ob- 
servation made by Ptolemy at Alexandria and the place and date of our ob- 
servation, there were 1376 Egyptian years 332 days % hour. For there is about 
an hour’s difference between us and Alexandria. Therefore during the 633 years 
between al-Battani and us there have fallen out 4 days 23% hours, or 1 day 
per 128 years; but during the 1376 years after Ptolemy approximately 12 days, 
i.e., 1 day per 115 years, and again the year has become unequal on both sides. 

[80*] Moreover, we determined the spring equinox, which occurred in the 
year of Our Lord 1516, 4% hours after midnight on the 5th day before the Ides 
of March ; and since the spring equinox Of Ptolemy — the meridian of Alexandria 
being corrected for ours — there have been 1376 Egyptian years 332 days 16%. 
hours, in which it is apparent that the distances between the spring and autumn 
equinoxes are unequal. And so it is of much importance that the solar year as 
determined in this way should be equal. For the fact that at the autumnal equi- 
noxes ‘between Ptolemy and us, as was shown, in accordance with the equal 
distribution of years, the quarter-day should be deficient in the 115th part of a 
day makes the equinox come half a day later than al-Battaoi’s. And the period 
from al-Battani to us, where the quarter-day must have been deficient in the 
128th part of a day, is not consonant with Ptolemy, but the date precedes by a 
full day the equinox observed by him, and the equinox of Hipparchus by two 
days. Similarly the time of al-Battani’s equinox as measured from Ptolemy’s 
precedes the equinoxof Hipparchus by 2 days. . 

Ptolemy found 1 / 300 th part of a day lacking to a full quarter-day. 
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.('• Therefore the equality of the solar y ear is more correctly measured from the 
iphere of the, fined stars, as Thebites bea Chora was the. first to find;Ahd its 
magnitude is 365 days 15 minutes [of & day] 23 seconds (which are approximate- 
iy fi hours 9 min. 12 sec.) according to a probable argument taken from the fact 
that tire year appears longer in the dower passage of the equinoxes and solstice® 
than in tire faster and in accordance with a fixed proportion; and that could not 
be the case, if there were no equality with reference to the sphere of the fixed 
Stars. Wherefore Ptolemy is not to be listened to in that<part where he thinks 
that it is absurd and irrelevant to measure the annual regularity of the sun 
through its restitutions with reference to some one of the fixed stars and that 
this is no more fitting than if someone were to take Jupiter or Saturn as the 
measure of that regularity. And so there is a ready reason why the 
was longer before Ptolemy and after him became shorter, by a 
enoe. 

But also in the case of the astral or sidereal year an error can 
but nevertheless a very slight one and far less than the one which we 
ready described; and it occurs because this same movement of the 
Earth around the sun appears irregular by reason of a twofold 
[80 b ] The first and simple irregularity relates to the annual restoration; the 
other, which varies the first by changing it around, is perceptible not imme- 
diately but after a long stretch of time; and accordingly it is not simple or easy 
to know the ratio of the equality of the year. For if anyone wishes to determine 
it simply in relation to the fixed distance of some star having a known position — 
which can be done by using an astrolabe and with the help of the moon,, in the 
way We described in the case of Basiliscus in Leo — he will not avoid error com- 
pletely, unless at that time the sun on account of the movement of the Earth 
either has no additosubtraction or else obtains similar and equal additosuh- 
tractions at both termini. But unless this happens and unless there is some dif- 
ference made manifest in accordance with the irregularity, an equal circuit will 
certainly not seem to have taken place in equal times. But if in both termini the 
total difference is subtracted or added proportionally, the job will be perfect. 
Furthermore, the apprehension of the difference requires a prior knowledge of 
the mean movement, which we are seeking for that reason; and we are versed 
m this business as in the Archimedean quadrature of the circle, 
t Nevertheless ip order to arrive at the resolution of this knotty problem some 
tiWe—we find four causes altogether for the appearance of irregularity. The 
jjtrri is the irregular precession of the equinoxes, which we have expounded; the 
second is that whereby the sun seems to traverse unequal arcs' on the ecliptic, 
which occurs approximately annually ; the third isJhe one which varies this ir- 
regularity which we call the second. There remains the fourth, which changes 
thehighestand lowest apsides 1 of the centre of the Earth, as will appear below. 
Of all these only thesecond was marked by Ptolemy; and it by itself could not 
produce the inequality of the year but contributes to it through being involved 

intheotheinu 

;j But for demonstrating the difference between the tegular and the apparent 
flurrementef the sub the most accurate ratio of the year does not seem neces- 
sa*y ;and iteeemato be enough ifinthe demonstration we t&keas the' magnitude 

, The apsides are the podtiona of greatestandlsast altitUdliul distance ofa planet from the 

tan. - I...’ .«.■ •. • J -"v - ; *- . - :.*‘t .. 
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of the year the 365 \i days, in whichthat movement of the first irregularity is 
completed, since that which stands out so little, when taken on the total circle, 
Yftoishft s utterly when taken on a lesser magnitude. But on account of the ex- 
cellence of the order and the facility in teaching we are here expounding first the 
regular movements of the annual revolution of the centre of the Earth by means 
of necessary demonstrations. And then we shall build up the regular movements 
together with the difference between the regular and the apparent movement. 

14. On tSe Regular and Mean Movements of the Revolutions 
of the Centre of the Earth 

{81*] We find that the magnitude of the year and its equality is only 1 second 
10 thirds greater than Thebith ben Chora recorded it to be, so that it contains 
365 days 15 minutes 24 seconds 10 third-minutes— which amounts to 6 hours 9 
minutes 40 seconds, and its fixed equality with reference to the sphere of the 
fixed stare is disclosed. 

Therefore, when we have multiplied the 360° of a circle by 365 days and have 
divided the sum by 365 days 15 minutes 24 seconds 10 third-minutes, we shall 
have the movement of an Egyptian year as 359°44'49"7'"4"" and the movement 
luring 60 similar years — not counting the total circles — will be 344°49 , 7*'4'". 
A gain , if we divide the annual movement by 365 days, we shall have a daily 
movement of 59'8"ll , "22 ,/,/ . 

But if we add to these the mean and regular precession of the equinoxes, we 
shall compose another regular annual movement in seasonal years of 359°45' 
39*19'"9"", and a daily movement 59'8"19'"37"". And for this reason we can 
call the former movement of the sun— to use the common expression— the regu- 
lar and simple movement; and the latter, the regular and composite movement. 
And we shall set them out in tables, as we did with the precession of the equi- 
noxes. The regular movement of the anomaly of the sun is added to them; but 
we shall speak of that later. 
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Tableof the Rbqular Composite Movement op theSon 
in Years and Periods Of Sixty Years 
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Table, or the Regular Movement or Anomaly 1 . or tse -Stjn 
in Years and Periods of Sixty Years 
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l Any regular movement which, when compounded with a mean movement, causes an appearance 
of irregularity is called a movement of anomaly. In this case, the regular movement of anomaly is 
the movement of the eecentrio oirole, or the first epicycle. 


Movement of Anomaly of the Sun in Days and Periods of Sixty Days 
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18. Theorems Prerequisite fob Demonstrating the Apparent 
Irregularity of the Movement of the Son 
, [84 b ] But: for the sake of making a better determination of the apparent* ir- 
regular movement of the sun we shall now demonstrate more clearly that— 
with the sun occupying! the central position in the world and with the Earth 
revolving around it as around a centre— if, as we said, there is a distance be- 
tween the I?arth and the sun which cannot be perceived in relation to the im- 
mensity of the sphere of the fixed stars; then the sun will be seen to have, a 
regular motion with reference to any point or star in the same sphere {of the 
fixed stars]. 

For let AB be the greatest circle, in the world in the plane of the ecliptic. Let 
C be its centre, and let the sun be situated there. And 
in accordance with the distance CD between the sun 
and the Earth — in comparison with which the depth 
of the world is immense — let the circle CDE, in which 
the annual revolution of the centre of the Earth is lo- 
cated, be described in the same plane of the ecliptic: 
I say that the sun will seem to have a regular motion 
with reference to any point or star taken on circle AB. 

Let some point be taken; and let it be A. And to A 
let the view of the sun from the Earth — which is at D 
— be extended as DC A. Now let the Earth be moved 
anywhere through arc DE; and let AE and DE be 
drawn from E the position of the Earth. Therefore 
the sun will now be seen from E at point B. And since 
AC is immense in comparison with CD or CE its 
equal, AE too will be immense in comparison with 
CE. For let any point F be taken on AC, and let EF 
be joined. Therefore since two straight lines from the 
termini C and E of the base fall outside triangle EFC on point A ; by the con- 
verse of Euclid’s Elements, i, 21, 

angle FAE<angle EFC. 

Wherefore the straight lines extended to immensity comprehend at last an 
angle CAE so acute that it is no longer perceptible ; and 
angle CAE= angle BCA - angle A EC. 

Moreover, on account of the slightness of the difference between them angles 
BQA and AEC seem to be equal; and lines AC and AE seem to be parallel; and 
the mm seems to have [85*] a regular motion with reference to any point on the 
sphere of the fixed stars, just as if it were revolving around the centre 17, as was 
to be shown. 

But its irregular movement is demonstrated, because the movement of the 
centre of the Earth in its annual revolution is not absolutely around the centre 
of the sun. That can be understood in two ways, either through an eccentric 
ciroie, &e., one whose centre is not the centre of the sun, or through an epicycle 
Oh a hombcentric circle. 

is, made dear through an eccentric in this way. For let ABCD be an 
eccentric circle in the plane of the ecliptic; and let its centre £ be no very slight 
distance- away from t he centre of the sun or world; Let the centre of the world 
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be F; and let AFFD be the diameter [of circle ABCD] 
passing through both centres. And let its apogee beat 
A — which is called the highest apsis by the Romans 
—the place farthest removed from the centre of the 
world) and D the perigee, which is nearest [to the 
centre of the world] and is the lowest apsis. 

Therefore while the Earth is moved regularly in its 
orbital circle ABCD around its centre E, as has been 
already said, there will appear to be an irregular 
movement around F. 

For let 

arc AB** arc CD; * 

and let the straight lines BE } CE, BF, and CF be 
drawn. 

Angle AEB = angle CED , 
because angles AEB and CED are intercepting equal arcs around the centre E 
But angle CFD is the angle of sight, and \ , 

ext. angle CFD >int. angle CED. 

But 

angle AEB*= angle CED. 

Hence 

angle CFD> angle AEB. 

But also 

ext. angle AEB >int. angle AFB; 
and hence by so much more 

angle CFD >angle AFB. 

But an equal time produces both angle CFD and angle AFB because 

arc AB ■* arc CD. 

Therefore the movement will appear regular from around E and irregular from 
around F. 

* Moreover, it is possible to see the same thing more simply, because arc AB 
is farther away from F than arc CD is. For by Euclid, hi, 7, lines AF and BF 
by which arc AB is intercepted are longer than CF and DF by which arc CD is 
intercepted, and, as is shown in optics, equal magnitudes which are nearer ap- 
pear greater than the ones farther away. And so what was proposed in the case 
of the eccentric circle is manifest. 

,■ The same thing will also be made clear by means of an epicycle on a homo- 
centric circle. For let the centre of the homocentric circle ABCD and the centra 
of the world where the sun is be at E; and in the same plane let A be the centre 
of epicycle FG. And through both centres let the straight line CEAF be drawn. 
Let F be the apogee of the epicycle; and I, the perigee. Therefore it is clear 
that there is regularity [85 b ] in A , but apparent irregularity in epicycle FG, For 
if the movement of A takes place in the direction of B, i.e,, eastward; while the 
movement of the centre of the Earth is from its apogee F westward;* then in 
the perigee— which is I — E will appear to be moving faster, because’the'two 
movements of A and I are in the same direction. But in the apogee, which is Fy 
point \E will. seem to be moved more slowly, namely because it is moved ohly 
by the excelling movement out of two contraries; and the Earth situated 0 
to’ to the west of the regular movement but at K is to the feast of it, *and the difr 
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tence of the Earth from' the regular movement is 
measured by arcs AK uad AO, in accordance with 
which the sun will seem to move irregularly. 

But whatever things take place by means of 
the epicycle can happen in the same way by means 
of the eccentric circle, which the transit of the plan- 
et in the epicycle describes equal to the homocen* 
D trie circle and in the same plane ; and the centre of 
the eccentric circle is at a distance from the centre 
of the homocentric circle equal to the radius of the 
epicycle. And all this occure in three ways, since, 
if the epicycle on the homocentric circle and the 
planet on the epicycle made similar revolutions 
but with movements opposite to one another, the 
movement of the planet will trace a fixed eccentric 
circle, i.e., one whose apogee and perigee possess unchanging locations. 

In this way let ABC be the homocentric circle, and the centre of the world D, 
the diameter ADC. And let us put down that, 
when the epicycle is at A, the planet is in the 
apogee of the epicycle, which is at G, and its 
radius is in the straight line DAG. Now let arc 
AB of the homocentric circle be taken; and 
with centre B and radius equal to AG, let the 
epicycle EF be described, and let BD and BE be 
extended in a straight line; and let the arc EF 
be similar to arc AB, but let arc EF be taken in 
the opposite direction. And let the planet or 
Earth be in F. Let BF be joined. And on line 
AD let 

DK=BF. 

Therefore, since 

angle EBF=* angle BDA, 
and for those reasons 

BF**DK 

and BF is parallel to DK; and since, if straight lines are joined to equal and 
parallel straight lines, they are also equal and parallel by Euclid, i, 33; and 
since ■ 

DK=AG 

[86 k ] and AK is their common annex; 

GAK=AKQ 




and therefore 


GAK-KF . 

Therefore the- circle described with centre K and radius XAG will pass through 
F. By means of a movement compounded of AB and EF point F describes this 
circle- asOecentrie and equal to the homocentric and accordingly fixed too. For 
tohen ihe epicycle makes proportionally equal revolutions with thehomocentriC 
Chdey tile apsides of theeccentric circle so described necessarily remain in the 
ktteepkee., : ' “ 
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unequal revolutions, thenthe movement of the planet will not designate a 
fixed eccentric circle but one whose centre and apsides are carried westward or 
eastward, according as the movement of tire planet is faster or slower than tire 
centre of its epicycle. In this way if ' 

angle ££F>angle BDA, 
let 

angle BDM - angle EBP. 

It will similarly be shown that if on line DM 
there be taken DL equal to BF, the circle de- 
scribed with L as centre and with radius LMN 
equal to AD will pass through planet F. Hence 
it is dear that by the composite movement of 
the planet there is described are NF of the ec- 
centric circle, whose apogee meanwhile travels 
from point G westward along arc GN. 

On the contrary, if the movement of the 
planet in the epicycle were slower, then tire 
centre of the eccentric circle should follow it 
eastward, whither the centre of the epicycle is 
carried; that is if 



angle UPF" angle BDM >angle BDA, 
it is clear that what we have spoken of will take place. 

From all that it is clear that the same irregularity of appearance is always 

produoed whether by means of an epicycle on a 
homocentric circle or by means of an eccentric 
circle equal to the homocentric; and they by no 
means differ from one another, provided the 
distance between the centres [of the homocen- 
tric and the eccentric] is equal to the radius of 
the epicycle. Accordingly it is not easy to de- 
termine which of them exists in the heavens. 
Indeed Ptolemy, where he understood simple 
irregularity and certain and immutable loca- 
tions for the apsides— as he thought was the 
case in the sun — judged that the scheme of ec- 
centricity was sufficient. But to the moon.and 
to the five planets which wander in two or more 
different ways [8fi b ] he applied eccentric circles 
carrying epicycles. 

From this moreover it is easily demonstrated that the greatest difference be- 
tween regularity and appearance is seen at the time when the planet appears in 
the mean position between.the highest and the lowest apsis in the case of the 
eccentric circle, but in the: case of the epicycle at its point of contact [with [he 

circlecarrying theepicycle], asin Ptolemy. 

:i . In ihe^ case of the ecoentrie circle titus; For let there.jbe the circle ABCD 
around the centre JE; and 4^(7. the diameter through F the sun, which, is off 
Centre. $aw let line jF# be drawn through F at right angles to the diameter; 
and let BE and ED be joined. Let A be the apogee and C the perigqej,«Dd 
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let B and D be the means appearing between them. 

I say that no angle greater than angle B or D can 
be constructed with its vertex on the circumference 
and line EF as its base. 

For let points 0 and H be taken on either side of 
B; and let GD ) GE, and GF be joined, and also HE, 
HF, and HD. Since line FG is nearer the centre than 
line DF, 

line FG >line DF. 

And therefore 

angle (?DF> angle DGF. 

But 


angle EDG = angle EGD, 

because sides EG and ED falling upon the base are equal. 

And therefore 


But 


angle EOF > angle EGF. 


Similarly too 

and 

But 


angle EDF** angle EBF. 

line DF> line FH; 
angle FHD> angle FDH. 


angle EHD — angle EDH, 

because 


line EH = line ED. 


Therefore, by subtraction, 


But 


angle EDF> angle EHF. 


angle EDF = angle EBF. 


Therefore no angle greater than the angles at points B and D will ever be con- 
structed with line EF as base. And so the greatest difference between regularity 
and appearance is found in the mean position between apogee and perigee. 


16. On the Apparent Irregularity op the Sun 

These things have been demonstrated generally; and they are applicable not 
only to the apparent movements of the sun but also to the irregularity of the 
other planets. Now we shall investigate what relates to the sun and the Earth, 
first io respect to what has been handed down to us by Ptolemy and the other 
ancients, and then in respect to what modem times and experience have taught 
us. Ptolemy found [87*J that days were comprehended between the spring 
equinox and the summer solstice, and 92^ between the solstice and the aut umn 
equinox. Therefore in accordance with the ratio of time during the first interval 
there was a mean and regular movement of 93°9'; during the second interval, 
one of 91°11'. 
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Let ABCD be the circle of the year as divided in this way; and let E be the 
oeatre. Let 

arc AB^WW 

for the first period of time; and let 
arc BC=9 1°11' 

for the second. Let the spring equinox be viewed 
from A ; the summer solstice from B; the autumn 
equinox from C; and the remaining winter solstice 
from D. Let AC and BD be joined. 

AC and BD cut one another at right angles at F, 
where we set Up the sun. Therefore since 
arc .ABC >180° 

and too * *‘ 

arc A.B>arc BC; 

Ptolemy understood from this that the centre of the circle was located between 
lines BF and FA, and the apogee between the spring equinox and the summer 
tropic of the sun. Now let I EG, which will cut BFD in L, be drawn through cen- 
tre E parallel to AFC, and let HEK, which will cut AF in M, be drawn parallel 
to BFD. In this way there will be constructed the right parallelogram whose 
diameter FE extended in the straight line FEN will indicate the Earth’s greatest 
distance in length from the sun and the position of the apogee in N. 

Therefore since 



and 

Again 

Now 

But 


arc ABC'=184°19', 

arc AH=y 2 arc ABC= 92 p 9^'; 
arc HB — arc AGB — arc AH =59'. 

arc AG = arc AH— 90°=2°10'. 

LF—% ch. 2 AG- =377, 

where radius =10,000. 


If EL=%, ch. 2 BH =112. 

And, itwo sides of triangle ELF are given, 

side EF= 414=^4 radius NE 

where radius NE' ■ 10,000. 


But 

Therefore 
And thgtB* 

and' ■ 


EF : EL=NE : l / 2 ch. 2 NH. 
arc NH=2iy 9 . 
angle NEH is given, 


• angle NEH wangle LFE, 

which is the angle of apparent movement. By such an interval therefore did the 
highest apsis before Ptolemy precede the summer solstice of the sun. But 

. v. • . arc /A =90°, • -v • v* * 

and'. 'i • • : . t- 

[87 b ] arc IC* arc AG 
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and 

. ate DK«*arfi HB . 

HenCe arc CD = arc IK- (arcs IC+DK) =86°51' 

and 

arc DA = arc CD A - arc CD =88°49'. 

But to the 86°51' there correspond 88 days; and to the 88°49', 90 days and 3 
hours — the eighth part of a day. During these periods the sun on account of the 
regular movement of the Earth seemed to oross from the autumn equinox to the 
■winter solstice and for the remainder of the year to return from the winter sol- 
stice to the spring equinox. Indeed Ptolemy testifies that he found these things 
no different from what were reported by Hipparchus before him. Wherefore he 
judged that for the remainder of time the highest apsis would be 243^° before the 
summer tropic and that the eccentricity of — as I said — a 24th part of the radius 
would remain perpetually. 

But now it is found that both of them have changed by a manifest difference. 
Al-Battani noted it as being 93 days 35 minutes fof a day] from the spring equi- 
nox to the summer solstice, and 186 days 37 minutes to the autumn, from which 
by Ptolemy’s rule he elicited an eccentricity of not more than 346 parts whereof 
the radius has 10,000. Arzachel the Spaniard agrees with him in the ratio of 
eccentricity but reported an apogee i2°10' west of the solstice, and al-Battani 
viewed it as 7°43' west of the same solstice. By these tokens it has been grasped 
that there still remains another irregularity in the movement of the centre of 
the Earth, as has been attested by the observations of our time also. For during 
the ten and more years in which we applied our intelligence to investigating 
these things and especially in the year of Our Lord 1515, we found that there 
were 186 days 53^ minutes from the spring equinox to the autumnal. And so as 
not to deceive ourselves in determining the solstices — which some suspected had 
happened in the case of our predecessors — we took certain other positions of the 
sun into consideration in this business which were not difficult to observe even 
in comparison with the equinoxes, such as the mean positions in the signs of 
Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. Therefore we found that there were 45 days 
16 minutes from the autumn equinox to the middle point of Scorpio, and 178 
days 53J4 minutes to the spring equinox. Now the regular movement during the 
first interval was 44°37'; and during the second interval 176°19\ 

[88 a ] Now that these preparations have been made, let circle ABCD be re- 
peated; and let A be the point from which the sun was seen at the spring 
equinox; B the point at which the autumn equinox was viewed; and C 
the midpoint of Scorpio. Let AB and CD, which cut one another at F the 
centre of the sun, be joined; and let arc AC be subtended. 

Therefore, since 

arc CB =*44°37', 
angle BAG = 44°37', 

where 2 rt. angles “360°. 

And 

angle BFC=45°, 

where 4 rt. angles =360°; 
and is the angle of apparent movement; but 
angle BFC= 90°, , 

where 2 rt., angles = 360°. 




because 


But 

tod 

and 

Therefore, since 
and 


angle ACD-i5°2$', 
arc AD- 45°23'. 
are ACB -176 a 19', 
are AC^arc ACB- are J9C r “131°42', 
arc CAD = arc AC+arc AD— 177°5 f . 
arc ACB<18Q 0 ,. 


arc CAD <180°, \ 

it is clear that the centre of the circle is located in the remainder BD. And let 
the centre be E. And through E let the diameter LEFQ be drawn. Let Lhe the 
apogee and 0 the perigee. Let EK be erected perpendicular to CFD. But the 
chords subtending the given arcs are also given by the table: ' 

AC- 182,494 
and 

CFD — 199,934, 

where diameter =200,000. 

Accordingly, as triangle ACF has its angles given, the ratio of the sides will be 
given by the first rule for plane triangles. 

CF- 97,697, 


AC- 182,494; 
FK=y 2 CD-CF- 2,000. 
l80°-are CAD- 2°55'; 


according as 
and for that reason 
And since 
andsmce 

‘ EK—y ch. 2°55'= 2,534; 

then, in triangle EFK, as the two sides FK and KE comprehending the right 
angle have been given, the triangle will have its sides and angles given: 

BF-323, 

. where EL- 10,000; 

and 

angle EFK— 51 % e , 

where 4 rt. angles =360°. 

Therefore, by addition, 

; angle AFL-96% a 

and, by subtraction, 

angle BFL-83HV 


BPHVW,- • 

where EL-&F. 

•This is the distance of the sun from the cefitre of the orbital circle: and it has 
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now become approximately J^ist [of the radius of the orbital circle], [88 b ] though 
to Fboiemyit Seemed to be J^th. And the apogee, which was at that time 24}^° 
to the west of the summer solstice, is now 6%° to the east of it. 

17. Demonstration op the First and Annual Irregularity 
of the Sun Together with Its Particular Differences 

Therefore since many differences of the irregular movement of the sun are 
found, we judge that the difference which occurs annually and is more known 
than the rest should be deduced first. 

Accordingly let circle ABC be constructed again, around centre E with di- 
ameter AEC; apogee at A , perigee at C; and the sun at D. 
Now it has been shown that the greatest difference between 
regular and apparent movement occurs at the position 
which with respect to the apparent movement is midway 
between the apsides. For that reason let BD be erected per- 
pendicular to AEC, and let it cut the circumference in 
point B, and let BE be joined. Therefore, since in right tri- 
angle BDE two sides have been given, namely BE which is 
the radius of the circle and DE the distance of the sun from 
the centre ; the triangle will have its angles given. And angle 
DBE will be given, which is the difference between the 
angle BE A of regular movement and right angle EDB the angle of apparent 
movement. 

But as DE is made greater or less, the whole species of the triangle changes. 

Thus, before Ptolemy „ . 

angle 2?~2°23 ; 

in the time of al-Battani and Arzachel 

angle B = l 0 59'; 

but at present 
And for Ptolemy 

arc A£=92°23', 

which is intercepted by angle AEB, and 

arc BC=87°37'. 

For al-Battani 

arc AB»91°59' 

and 

arc£C«88°l'. 

And at present 

arc A£®91°51' 
and 

arc BO88 0 9'. 

Whence too the remaining differences are manifest. For 
let any other arc AB be taken, as in the following figure: 
and let angle AEB be given, and the interior angle BED, 
and the two sides BE and ED. By the calculus of plane 
Mangles there will be given [89*] angle EBD , the addi- 
toeubtraction, the difference between the regular and the 
apparent movement. And it is necessary for these differen- 
ces to change on account of the change of side ED, as has 
already been said. 


angle B = l°51'. 
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18. On the Examination op the Regular Movement in Longitude 

These things have been set forth concerning the annual irregularity of 
the sun, but not by means of the simple difference so appearing but by 
means of the difference still mingled with that 'which the length of time has 
disclosed. 

We shall distinguish them from one another later on. Meanwhile; the mean 
and regular movement of the centre of the Earth will be given in numbers which 
will be the more certain the more that movement is separated from any differ* 
ences of irregularity and the more it extends in time. Now that will be estab- 
lished in this way. 

We have taken that autumn equinox which was observed by Hipparchus at 
Alexandria in the 32nd year of the third period <Sf Callippus— which, as was said 
above, was the 177th year after the death of Alexander— at midnight after the 
third intercalary day, which the fourth day followed. But according aa Alex- 
andria is approximately 1 hour to the east of Cracow in longitude, it was ap- 
proximately 1 hour before midnight. Therefore according to the calculation 
handed on above the position of the autumn equinox in the sphere of the'fixed 
stars was 176°10' from the head of Aries and that was the apparent position of 
the sun. It was 11434° distant from the highest apsis. 

In accordance with this model let there be traced around centre D the circle 
ABC which the centre of the Earth describes. Let ADC be 
the diameter; and let the sun be situated on the diameter 
at point E; the apogee in A ; and the perigee in C. But let 
B be the point where the sun appears in the autumn equi- 
nox, and let the straight lines BD and BE be joined. 

Since 

angle DEB = 11434°, 

and is seen to measure the distance of the sun from the 
apogee; and 

side DE- 414, 
where BD = 10,000; 

therefore, by the fourth theorem on plane triangles, triangle BDE has its sides 
and angles given. And 

angle BDE = angle BDA = angle BED = 2°10'. 

[89 b ] But 

angle BED = 114°30'. 

Hence 

angle BDA - 116°40'; 

and the mean or regular position of the sun is 178°20' from the head of the Ram 
in the-sphere of the fixed stars. 

With this we have compared the autumn equinox observed by us in Frauen- 
burg under the same meridian of Cracow in the year oif-Our Lord 1515, on the 
j8th day before the Kalends of October, in the 1840th ySar since the death. of 
Alexander, on the 6th day of Phaophi the second month by the Egyptian calen- 
dar, half an hour after sunrise. At this time the position of the autumn equinox 
by calculation and observation was 152°45 / in the sphere of the fixed stare and 
was 83°29 / distant from the Inchest apsis in accordance with the preceding 
’demonstration. 
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And 


And as 


Now let 


angle BE A - 83°20' 

where 2 rt. angles** 180°; 
and two sides of the triangle are given: 

BD =* 10,000 


and 



DE -323. 

By thefourth theorem on plane triangles 
angle DBE'**.l° 50'. 

For, if a circle circumscribes triangle BDE, then, as on the 
circumference, 

angle BED = 166°40', 
where 2 rt. angles =360°. 


ch. BD * = 19,864 

where dmt. > =20,000. 


and 


BD : DE is given, 
ch. DE'—. 640, 


DE= ch. DBE 


and, as on circumference, 

angle DBE - 1°50'; 


but, as at centre, 

angle DBE- 3°40'. 

And this was the additosubtraction and difference between the regular and the 
apparent movement. And 

angle BDA =angle DBE + angle R£D = l o 50'+83 o 20 , =85°10', 
the distance of the regular movement from the apogee, and hence the mean po- 
sition of the sun is 154°35' in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Therefore in the time between both observations there are 1662 Egyptian 
years 37 days 18 minutes [of a day] 45 seconds. And the mean and regular move- 
ment over and above the whole revolutions — of which there were 1660 — is ap- 
proximately 336° 15', which is consonant with the number which we set out in 
the table of regular movements. 


19. On Determining the Positions of the Regular Movement 
of the Sun at the Beginnings [of Years] 

[90*] Accordingly in the flow of time between the death of Alexander the 
Great and the observation made by Hipparchus there were 176 years 362 days 
27}4 minutes, in which the mean movement was 312°43', according to calcula- 
tion. When these degrees are subtracted from the sum of the 178 °20 / of Hip- 
parchus’ observation and from the 360° of the circle, there will remain, for noon 
of the first day of Thoth the first month of the Egyptians at the b eginning of 
theyears named after the death, of Alexander, a position of 225°37' beneath the 
meridian of Cracow and of Frauenburg, the place of our observation. 

From this to the beginning of the Roman years of Julius Caesar in 278 years 
118J4 days the mean movement is 46°27' over and above the complete revolu- 
tions,- Tim addition of these degrees to the degrees of the position of Alexander 
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gives 272*4' as Caesar's position at midnight before the Kalends of January, 
from which the Romans are accustomed to take the beginning of their years and 
days. 

Then in 45 years 12 days, or in 328 years 130)4 days from the death of 
Alexander the Great, there arises the position of Christ at 272*31'. 

And since Christ was born in the third year of the 194th Olympiad, the cal- 
culations which give 775 years arid 12)4 days from the beginning of the year of 
the first Olympiad to midnight before the Kalends of January similarly give 
96*16' as the position of the first Olympiad at noon of the first day of the month 
Hekatombaion, the anniversary of which day is now the Kalends of July ac- 
cording to the Roman calendar. 

In this way the beginnings of the simple movement of the sun are determined 
with respect to the sphere of the fixed stars. Mcfreover, the positions of tne com- 
posite movement are given by the addition of the precession of the equinoxes 
and similarly to the others: the Olympic position at 90*59'; the position of 
Alexander at 226*38'; that of Caesar at 276*59'; and that of Christ at 278*2'. 
All these things, as we said, are taken with respect to the Cracow meridian. 

20. On the Second and Twofold Irregularity Which Occurs in 

the Case of the Sun on Account of the Change of the Apsides 

[90 b ] But there is now a greater difficulty in connexion with the inconstancy 
of the apsis of the sun, since, although Ptolemny thought it to be fixed, others 
have thought it to follow the movement of the starry sphere, according as they 
judged that the fixed stars moved too. Arzachel opined that this movement 
also was irregular, that is to say, as happening to retrograde— from the token 
that , although, as was said, al-Battani had found the apogee 7*44' to the west 
of the solstice (for previously during the 740 years after Ptolemy it had pro- 
gressed approximately 17“), it seemed to Arzachel 193 years later to have retro- 
graded approximately 4)4*. And accordingly he thought there was some other 
movement made by the centre of the annual orbital circle in a small circle, in 
accordance with which [movement] the apogee was deflected back and forth 
and the centre of the circle (of the year] was at unequal distances from the 
centre of the world. That was a good enough device, but it was not accordingly 
accepted, because upon a universal comparison it is not consonant with the 
rest; that is to say, if the succession in the order of movement is considered: 
namely, that at some time before Ptolemy the movement came to a standstill, 
that during 740 years or thereabouts it traversed 17®, that in the 200 yeans 
thereafter it retrograded 4® or 5°, that in the time remaining down to us it 
progressed, mid that no other retrogradation was perceived during the total 
and no more standstills, though they necessarily intervene in the case of 
contrary movements back mid forth. And this can by no means be understood 
as occurring in uniform and circular movement. Wherefore it is believed by 
many that some error had crept into their observations.-Rut each mathematician 
a alike in Ml earn and industry, so that it is doubtful which one we should 
follow in preference to the other. At all events, I confess that nowhere is there 
greater difficulty than in determining the apogee of the sun, where we ratio- 
einste with very email and hardly perceptible magnitudes, since in thS'Beigh- 
bourhoodof the pergeeandapogee [amovement of] 1® effects oaty avariation 
bfapprtwdraately 2' in the additosubtraction, but in the neighbourhood of the 
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mean apsides la movement of] 1' effects 5° or 6 P [in the additosubtraction] ; and 
so a slight [91*] error can propagate itself greatly. Hence in placing the apogee 
at 6%° of Cancer, we were not content to rely upon the instruments of the 
horoscope, unless the eclipses of the sun and moon gave us more certainty, since 
if any error lay concealed in our observations, the eclipses would uncover it 
without fail. Therefore, in accordance with most likelihood, we can apply our in- 
telligence to conceiving the movement as a whole: it is eastward, but irregular, 
since after that standstill between Hipparchus and Ptolemy the apogee has ap- 
peared to be in continuous, orderly, and increased progression down to our time, 
with the exception of the movement which occurred erroneously — it is believed 
-—between al-Battani and Arzachel, as all the rest seems to be in harmony. For 
it seems to follow from the same ratio of circular movement that the additosub- 
traction [of the movement] of the sun similarly does not stop decreasing and 
that corrections are made for these two irregularities in conjunction with the 
first and simple anomaly of the obliquity of the ecliptic or something similar. 

But in order for this to become more clear, let the circle AB around centre C 

be in the plane of the ecliptic. And let the di- 
ameter be ACB, and on ACB let D be the 
globe of the sun as it were at the centre of the 
world; and let another quite small circle EF 
be described around centre C in such a way as 
not to comprehend the sun. And let it be un- 
derstood that the centre of the annual revolu- 
tion of the Earth moves around this small 
circle with a rather slow progress. And since 
the small circle EF together with line AD has 
a rather slow movement eastward and the 
centre of the annual revolution has a rather 
slow movement westward along circle EF, 
sometimes the centre of the annual orbital cir- 
cle will be found at its greatest distance which 
is DE, and sometimes at its least which is DF, 
and with a slower movement at the greatest distance and a faster movement at 
the least. And along the middle curves the small circle makes the distance be- 
tween the centres increase and decrease with time, and it makes the highest 
apsis alternately precede and follow the apsis or apogee which is on line ACD 
as if in the middle position. In this way, if arc EO is taken and with 0 as centre 
a circle equal to AB is described, the then highest apsis will be on line DGK and 
DG will be a shorter distance than DE, by Euclid, in, 8. 

And these things are demonstrated by means of a circle eccentric to an ec- 
centric circle as above; and by means of the epicycle [91 b ] on the epicycle as 
follows: Let circle AB be homocentric with the world and with the sun, and 
let ABC be Hie diameter, whereon the highest apsis is. And with A as centre 
let the epicycle DE be described; and again with D as centre, the epicycle FO, 
whereon the Earth revolves. And all in the same plane of the ecliptic. Let 
the movement of Hie. first epicycle be eastward and approximately animal; 
and that of the second too, i.e. t D, be similar but westward. And let both 
have proportionately equal revolutions with respect to line AC. Moreover, let 
'.the centre of the Earth moving westward from F add a little movement to D. 
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From this it is clear that 
when the Earth is at F, it will 
make the apogee of the sun to 
be farthest away; and when at 
6 it will make the apogee to be 
nearest; but in the mean arcs 
of epicycle FO, it will make 
the apogee precede or follow, 
increased or decreased, great- 
er or less; and hence it will 
make the movement appear 
irregular, as has been demon- 
strated before of the epicycle 
and the eccentric circle. 

Now let arc AI be taken. 

And with point I as centre let 
the epicyclical epicycle be 
taken again. And let Cl be 
joined and extended in the 
straight line CIK. 

angle KID = angle AC I 
on account of the revolutions 

being proportionately equal. Therefore, as we demonstrated above, point D 
will describe around centre L an eccentric circle equal to homocentric circle 
AB, and with an eccentricity CL equal to DI ; and F will describe an eccentric 
circle having an eccentricity CLM equal to IDF; and G similarly an eccen- 
tric circle having an eccentricity CN equal to IG. Meanwhile, if the centre 
of the Earth has by now measured [92*] any arc FO on its second epicycle, 
point 0 will not describe an eccentric circle whose centre is on line AC but one 
whose centre is on a line parallel [to DO], such as LP. But if 01 and CP are 
joined, 

OI=CP, 

but 



and 

And 


OI<IF 

CP<CM. 


angle DIO = angle LCP, 

by Euclid, i, 8. And that is the interval whereby the apogee of the sun on line 
CP will be seen to precede A. 

From this moreover it is clear that the same thing occurs through the eccen- 
tric circle having an epicycle, since with the eccentric circle alone pre-existing 
which epicycle D describes around centre L, the centre of the Earth revolves 
through arc FO in accordance with the aforesaid conditions, i.e., [in a movement] 
less t.hgn the annual revolution. For it will describe, as before, another circle 
eccentric to the first, around centre P ; and the same things will occur again. 
And since so many ways lead to the same number, I could not really say which 
one is right, except' that the perpetual harmony of numbers and appearances 
’ Compels us to believe that it is some one of them. 
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21. How Great the Second Difference in the Irregularity 
of the Sun Is 


Therefore, since it has already been seen that the second irregularity follows 
after that first first and simple anomaly of the obliquity of the ecliptic or its 
similitude, we shall have its fixed differences, if some error on the part of past 
observers does not stand in the way. For according to calculation we have a 
simple anomaly of approximately 165°39' for the year of Our Lord 1515, and 
also its beginning by a calculation backwards to approximately 64 years before 
the birth of Christ, from which time to us there has been a passage of 1580 years. 
Now the greatest eccentricity of that beginning has been found by us to be 414, 
whereof the radius is 10,000. But the eccentricity of our time, as was shown, is 
323. 


Now let AB be a straight line, and on it let B be the sun and centre of the 
world. Let AB be the greatest eccentricity and BD the least. Let a small circle 
be described whose diameter is AD, and let 



in proportion to the first simple anomaly. Since line AB has [92 b ] been found at 

the beginning of the simple anomaly, i.e., at A, and 

, line AB= 414, 

and now ’ 


line 5(7=323, 

therefore we shall now have triangle ABC with sides AB and BC given; and 
also one angle CAD given, because CD the remaining arc of the semicircle is 

arc CD- 14°21'. 

Therefore, by what we have shown concerning plane triangles, there are given 
the remaining side AC and angle ABC, the difference between the mean and the 
irregular movement of the apogee; and inasmuch as line AC subtends the given 
arc, diameter AD of circle ACD will also be given. For since 
angle CAD = 14°21', 

(75=2496 

where diameter of circle circumscribing 
triangle =20,000, 


and since 


Hence by subtraction 


BC : AB is given, 
A5=3225=ch. A<75=ch. 341°26'. 


angle C5D=4°13 ', 

where 2 rt. angles =360°. 


ch. C5D=AC»735. 

ACN95, - 

where 45=414. 


And 

Therefore 


.(xnnKini, i-r « .• . ,r: 

And according as AC subtends the given arc, it will have a ratio to AD as to a 
diameter. Therefore 

AD-96, 


and, by subtraction, where ADB -414; 

DB-321, 

and that is the distance of the least eccentricity. But, as on the circumference 

angle CBD-4°13', 

and as at the centre 


angle CBD- 2°6H', 

which is the additosubtraction to be subtracted from the reg ular movement of 
AB around centre B. Now let there be drawn the straight line BE touching the 
circle at point E; and with centre F taken, let >EF be joined. Therefor^, since in 
right triangle BEF, 

and 8ide EF=4&, 


And 

and 


tide BDF- 369, 

FF-1300, 

where radius FB = 10,000. 
EF=}4 ch. 2 EBF; 


angle EBF=7°28’, 

where 4 rt. angles =360°; 

and that is the greatest additosubtraction between the regular movement at F 
and the apparent at E. 

Hence the remaining and particular differences can be discovered: for in- 
stance, if 

angle AFE=Q°. 

For we shall have the triangle with sides EF and FB and angle EFB given. 
Hence 


angle EBF =41’, 

which is the additosubtraction. [93*] But if 

angle AFE= 12°, 

. J M add. = 1°23'. 

And if 


angle AFE= 18°, 
add.*=2°3'; 

and so for the rest in this way, as was said above in the case of the additosub- 
tractions for tire annual revolution, 


22. How the Regular Movement of the Apogee or the Sun 
and the Irregular Movement. Are Unfolded 

Therefore, since the time in which the greatest eooentricity coincided with the 
beginning of the first and simple anomaly was the third year of the 178th 
Olympiad but the 259th year of Alexander the Great by the Egyptian calendar, 
and on that account the simultaneously true and mean position of the apogee 
was at 6H° of Gemini, t.e., 65££° from thespringequinox ; and since the preoes- 
tion of the equinoxes — the true at that time coinciding with the mean — was 
4°38': the subtraction of 4°38' from 65^° leaves 60°52' from the head of Aries 
in the sphere of the fixed stars' as the petition of tire apogee. 
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Againinthesecond year of the 573rd Olympiad and in the 1515tfa year of Our 
Lord, the position of the apogee was found at 6 of Cancer. But by calculation 
tiie precession of the spring equinox was 27J^°; and the subtraction of 27J^° 
from 96°40' leaves 69°25'. Now it was shown that with a first anomaly of 165°39' 
existing at that time tiiere was an additosubtraction of 2°7', by which the true 
locus preceded the mean. Wherefore it was clear that the mean locus of the 
apogee of the sun was 71°32'. 

Therefore during the middle 1580 Egyptian years the mean and regular move- 
ment of the apogee was 10°41'. And when we have divided that by the number 
of the years, we shall have an annual rate of 24"20'"14"". 

23. On the Correction of the Anomaly of the Sun and 
the Determination of Its Prior Positions 

[93 b ] If we subtract these 24"20'"14"" from the simple annual movement, 
which was 359°44 , 49"7 / ' , 4 ,, ' , ) there will remain an annual regular movement of 
anomaly of 359°44'24"46'"50"". Again, the distribution of 359°44 , 24 ,, 46'"50'"' 
through the 365 days will give a daily rate of 59'8"7'"22"" in accord with what 
was set out above in the tables. Hence we shall have the positions at the estab- 
lished beginnings of years — starting at the 1st Olympiad. For it was shown that 
on the 18th day before the Kalends of October in the second year of the 573rd 
Olympiad at half an hour after sunrise the mean apogee of the sun was at 71°32', 
from which the sun had a distance of 82°58 / . And from the first Olympiad there 
have been 2290 Egyptian years 281 days 46 minutes, during which the move- 
ment of anomaly — the whole cycles not being counted — was 42°33'. The sub- 
traction of 42°33' from 82°58' leaves 40°25' as the position of anomaly for the 
first Olympaid. 

And similarly, as above, the position for the Alexander years is 166°38'; for 
the Caesar years, 211°11'; and for the years of Our Lord, 211°19'. 

24. Table of the Differences Between Regular and 
Apparent Movement 

But in order that those things which we have shown concerning the [additive 
and subtractive] differences between the regular and apparent movements of 
the sun may be better fitted up for use, we shall also set out a table of them, 
having sixty rows and six orders of columns. 

For the two first columns of both semicircles— that is to say, of the ascending 
and the descending semicircles — will contain numbers increasing by 3°’s, as 
above in the case of the movements of the equinoxes. 

In the third column will be inscribed the degrees of additosubtraction arising 
from the movement 1 [94*] or anomaly of the solar apogee; and this additosub- 
traction asoends to the height of approximately 7^°, according as it fits each 
row of degrees. 

The fourth place is given over to the proportional minutes, which go up to 60'; 
and they are reckoned according to the differences between the greater and the 
lesser additosubtractions arising from the simple anomaly. For since the greatest 
of these differences is 32', the sixtieth part will be 32". Therefore in accordance 
with thC magnitude of the difference, which we derive from the eccentricity by 
tiie mode described above, we put down a number up to 60 to correspond to the 
single items in the column of the 3®’s. - 
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. ]ji. the fifth column the single additosubtractions arising from the annual And 
first anomaly are set up in accordance with the least distance of the sun from 
the centre. 

. to the sixth and final column, the differences between these additosubtractions 
and the additosubtractions which occur at greatest eccentricity . 1 The table is as 
follows: 


Table of the Additions-and-Subtractions of the Movement of the Sun 


Common 

Numbers 




ConMon 

Numbers 




3 

357: 

60 

1 

93 

267 



30 

50 

32 

6 

354 

60 

3 

96 

264 



29 

50 

33 

9 

351 

60 

4 

99 

261 



27 

50 

32 

,12 

348{ 

60 

6 

102 

258 



26 

49 

32 

15 

345 

60 

7 

105 

255| 


24 

48 

31 

18 

342 

59 

9 

108 

252 



23 

47 

31 

21 

339 

59 

11 

111 

249 



21 

45, 

31 

24 

336 

59 

13 

114 

246 



20 

43 

30 

27 

333 

58 

14 

117 

243 



18 

40 

30 

30 

330 

57 

16 

120 

240 



16 

38 

29 

33 

327 

57 

17 

123 

237 


15 

35 

28 

36 

324 

56 

18 

126 

234 


14 

32 

27 

39 

321 

55 

20 

129 

231 

6 

14 

12 

29 

25 

42 

318 

54 

21 

132 

228 

1 6 

50 

11 

25 

24 

45 

315 

53 

22 

135 

225 

5 

44 

10 

21 

23 

,48 

312 

51 

23 

138 

222 

5 

28 

9 

17 

22 

51 

309 

50 

24 

141 

219 

5 

19 

7 

12 

21 

54 

306 

49 

25 

144 

216 

4 

51 

6 

7 

20 

57 

303 

47 

27 

147 

213 

4 

30 

5 

3 

18 

60 

300 

i 46 

28 

150 

210 

4 

9 

4 

58 

17 

63 

297 

44 

29 

153 

207 

3 

46 

3 

53 

14 

66 

294 

1 42 

29 

156 

204 

3 

23 

3 

0 47 

13 

69 

291 

41 

30 

159 

201 

3 

1 

2 

0 42 

12 

72 

288 

1 40 

30 

162 

198 

2 

37 

1 

0 36 

10 

75 

285 

39 

30 

165 

195 

2 

12 

1 

0 30 

9 

78 

282 

38 

31 

168 

192 

1 

47 

1 

0 24 

7 

81 

279 

36 

31 

171 

,189| 1 

21 

0 

0 18 

5 

'84 

276 

35 

31 

174 

186 

0 

54 

0 

0 12 

4 

87 

273 

33 

31 

177 

183 

0 

27 

0 

0 6 

2 

90 

270 32 

32 

180 

180! 0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 The movements on the homocentric circle, 

on the first epicycle, and on 

the second epi- 


cycle an proportionately equal. Hence, from the first two columns of the table are to bis 
tahten the movement on the second epicycle, or Art KJ ; and from the third column, the 
additoeubtraction to be applied to the annual anomaly or movement of tire first epicycle; 
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25. On the Calculation of the Appabent Movement of the Sun 

[95 b ] From that, I think, it is now sufficiently clear how the apparent position 
of the sun is calculated for any given time. For we must seek the true position of 
the spring equinox for that time or its precession together with its first and 
simple anomaly, as we have set forth above, and then the mean simple move- 
ment of the centre of the Earth— or you may call it the movement of the sun — 
and the annual anomaly, by means of the tables of regular movements; and they 
are added to their established beginnings. Accordingly you will take the number 
of the first simple anomaly found in the first or second column of the preceding 
table; and in the third column 1 you will find the corresponding additosubtrac- 
tion for correcting the annual anomaly, and in the following column the propor- 
tional minutes; save the proportional minutes. Now add the additosubtraction 
to the annual anomaly, if the first [and simple anomaly] — or its number con- 
tained in the first column — is less than a semicircle; otherwise subtract. For the 
remainder or aggregate will be the corrected anomaly of the sun; now by means 
of this take the additosubtraction arising from the annual [eccentric] orbital cir- 
cle [or first epicycle]— which is found in the fifth column — and the difference 
in the following column. If this difference, when adjusted to the proportional 
minutes you have saved, amounts to something, it is always added to this addi- 
tosubtraction, and the additosubtraction thus becomes corrected and is sub- 
tracted from the mean position of the sun, if the number of the annual anomaly 
is found in the first column or is less than a semicircle, but it is added, if the 
annual anomaly is greater or is found in one of the other columns of numbers. 
For that which in this way becomes the remainder or aggregate will determine 
the true position of the sun as measured from the head of the constellation of 
Aries, and if finally the true precession of the spring equinox is added to this 
[position of the sun], it will straightway show the distance of the sun from the 
equinox in degrees of the ecliptic among the twelve signs. 

But if you wish to do that in another way, take the regular composite move- 
ment instead of the simple, and do the other things we spoke of, except that in- 
stead of the precession of the equinox, you add or subtract merely its addito- 
subtraction, as the case demands. And so the rational explanation of the appear- 
ance of the sun by means of the mobility of the Earth is consonant with ancient 
and modern findings; and it is all the more [96 a ] presumed to hold for the future. 

H.e., since the movements on the first epicycle and on the second epicycle are proportionate- 
ly equal to one another. 

this additosubtraction, angle KFJ, corrects the mean 
anomaly from H to I. (Proportional minutes correspond- 
ing to arc KJ are to be saved.) Then from the fifth 
column is to be taken the additosubtraction GEI, corre- 
sponding to angle GFI. But since the true position of the 
sun is not at I but at J, the additosubtraction must be cor- 
rected for the difference between angle FEl and angle FIJ. 

The proportional minutes which have been saved enable 
one to adjust the final difference, angle 1EJ, according 
as chord FJ varies in length between FL and FK : that 
is to say, the change in eccentricity according to the move- 
ment around circle CO may be considered as it were a 
variation in the length of the radius of the corrected epi- 
, cycle HK. 
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But furthermore, we are not ignoa&at of the fact that, If anyone ihou^that 
the centre of the annual revolutions were fixed as the centre of thA World but 
that the sun moved in accordance with two movements similar and equal to 
those which we demonstrated in the case of the centre of the eccentric circle, 
everything will be manifest which was manifest before — the same numbers and 
the same demonstrations — since nothing else is changed in them except their 
situation, especially those which have to do with the sun. For then the [move* 
meat of the centre of the Earth round the centre of the world would be absolute 
and simple* as the other two movements would be attributed to the sun itself. 
And on that account there will still remain some doubt as to which of these cen- 
tres is the centre of the world, as we said ambiguously in the beginning that the 
oentre of the world was at the sun or around the sun. But we shall /say more 
about this question in our explanation of the live wandering stars; aim we shall 
decide the issue to the extent that we are able, holding it enough, if we apply to 
the apparent movement of the sun calculations which have certitude and are not 
misleading. ' 

26. On the Ntxohmepon, i.e., the Difference of the Natural Pay 

In connection with the sun there still remains some thing to be said about 
the inequality of the natural day. This time is comprehended by the space of 
twenty-four hours, which up to now we have used as the common and certain 
ipeasure of the celestial movements. But some, like the Chaldees and the ancient 
Jews, define such a day as the time between two sunrises ; others, like the Athen- 
ians, as that between two sunsets; or like the Romans, from midnight to mid- 
night; or like the Egyptians, from noon to noon. Now it is clear that durihg this 
time the revolution proper to the terrestrial globe is completed together with 
that which is added by the annual revolution in accordance with the apparent 
movement of the sun 1 . The apparent irregular course of the sun in especial shows 
that this addition is unequal, as does the fact that the natural day takes place 
with respect to the poles of the equator, but the year with respect to the ecliptic. 
Wherefore that, apparent time cannot be the common and certain measure of 
movement, since day does not accord with day in every respect; and so it was 
necessary to choose among them some mean and equal day, by which it would 
be possible [96*] to measure regularity of movement without trouble. Therefore 
since in the circle of the total year there are 365 revolutions around the poles 

*In Ptolemy the daily revolution and the annual movement were 
in opposite directions, and thus the solar day was slightly longer 
than the sidereal day. Here the daily revolution of the Earth and 
its annual movement are both of them in the same direction, i.e., 
eastward, and the solar day remains longer than the sidereal day on 
aecotinf of the third movement of the Earth, i.e., the declination of 
thepofoof the Earth, which is approximately equal to the annual 
revolution but in the opposite direction. 

Let A be the sun, CF and DBF the Earth with centre B and G. 

And let FBC and FGD be the same meridian line. Let the centre of 
the Earth move from B to G during the space of 24 equatorial hours. 

As the movement of declination keeps the axis of the Earth parallel 
, to itself, so too the meridian line FBC ot FGD wil be parallel to it- 
self at the end of one daily revolution, but It Will not to one with 
GBAj the line from the oentre of the Earth to the centre of the tun,* 
until the Barth has further revolved tbttkghw^ 
timsolar de^r is equal to the 360° of sidereal day J9FFI) plus arc 
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of the to ’which there Secret® approximately one whole supernumerary 
revblution on account of the daily addition made by the apparent progress df 
the sum consequently one 365th part of that would fill out the natural day upon 
an equal basis. 

Wheref ore we must define and separate the equal day from the apparent and 
irregular. Accordingly we call that the equal day which comprehends the whole 
revolution of the equator and over and above that the portion which the sun is 
seen to traverse with regular movement during that time; but the unequal and 
apparent day that which comprehends the 360 “times” 1 of one revolution of the 
equator and in addition that which ascends in the horizon or meridian together 
with the apparent progress of the sun. Although the difference between these 
days is very slight and not immediately perceptible, nevertheless it becomes evi- 
dent after the passage of a certain number of days. 

There are two causes for this: the irregularity of the apparent movement of 
the sun and the unequal ascension of the oblique ecliptic. The first cause, which 
exists by reason of the irregular apparent movement of the sun, has already been 
explained, since in the case of the semicircle in which the highest apsis holds the 
midpoint there is a deficiency of 4% “times” with respect to the ecliptic, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, and in the case of the other semicircle, in which the lowest apsis 
is, there is a similar excess of the same amount. Accordingly the total excess of 
one semicircle over the other was 9 % “times.” 

But in the case of the other cause— which has to do with the rising and setting 
— the greatest difference occurs between the semicircles comprehending each 
solstice. This is the difference which exists between the shortest and the longest 
day and which is most variable, as being particular to each region. The differ- 
ence which is measured from noon or midnight is comprehended by four termini 
everywhere, since from 16° of Taurus to 14° of Leo, 88° [of the ecliptic] cross 
the meridian together with approximately 93 “times”; and from 14° of Leo 
to 16° of Scorpio, 92° [of the ecliptic] and 87 “times” pass over the meridian, 
so that in the latter case there is a deficiency of 5 “times” and in the former case 
an excess of 5 “times.” And so the sum of the days in the first segment exceeds 
those in the second by ten “times”— -which make two thirds of one hour; and 
the same thing takes place conversely in the other semicircle within the remain- 
ing termini set diametrically opposite to these. Now the mathematicians chose 
[97*] to take the natural day from noon or midnight rather than from sunrise or 
sunset. For the difference which is taken from the horizon is more manifold; for 
it extends to a certain number of hours, and moreover it is not everywhere the 
same but varies manifoldly according to the obliquity of the sphere. But the one 
which pertains to the meridian is everywhere the same and is more simple. 
Therefore the total difference, which is constituted by the aforesaid causes: the 
apparent irregular progress of the sun and the irregular passage over the merid- 
ian, in the time before Ptolemy, took its beginning of decrease at the midpoint 
of Aquarius and, increasing from the beginning of Scorpio, added up to %% 
“times”; and now decreasing from 20° of Aquarius or thereabouts to 10° of 
Scorpio and increasing from 10° of Scorpio to 20° of Aquarius, it has contracted 
to 7 “times” 48'. For these things too are changed on account of the incon- 
stancy of the perigee and the eccentricity with the passage of time. Finally, 
moreover, if the greatest difference in the precession of the equinoxes is taken 
N l Tfce unit parts of the equator are called “times” instead of degrees. 
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into account, the total difference of the natural, days can extend itself, to above 
10 “times” for a period of years. In this the third cause of the inequality of days 
washidden up to now, because the revolution of the equator was found regular 
in respect to the mean and regular equinox but not in respect to the apparent 
equinoxes, which— as is clear enough — are not wholly regular. Therefore the 
doubling of the 10 “times” makes Vy& hours, by which sometimes the longer 
days can exoeed the shorter. 

These things can perhaps be neglected this side of manifest error in connexion 
with the annual progress of the sun and rather Slow movement of the fixed stars; 
but on account of the speed of the moon — by reason of which an inexactitude of 
in the movement of the sun can cause error— they are by no means to be 
neglected. Accordingly, the method of reducing, the irregular and apparent time 
— wherein all differences agree — to the equal time, is as follows. 

For any period of time proposed there must be Bought in each limit of the 
time — I mean in the beginning and the end — the mean position of the sun with 
respect to the mean equinox according to its regular movement which wp called 
composite, and also the true apparent position with respect to the true equinox; 
and we must consider how many “times” the right ascensions [97 b ] at midday 
or midnight have amounted to, or how many “times” intervened between the 
first true position and the second true position. For if they are equal to the de- 
grees between the two mean positions, then the apparent time assumed will be 
equal to the mean time. But if the “times” exceed, the excess should be added 
to tiie given time; and if they are deficient, the deficiency should be subtracted 
from the apparent time. For if we take the sums and remainders, we shall have 
the time reduced to equality by taking for one “time” four minutes of ah hour 
or ten seconds of a minute of a day. But if the equal time is given, and you want 
to know how much apparent time corresponds to it, you will do the contrary. 

Now for the first Olympiad we have the mean position of the sun at 80°59' in 
relation to the mean spring equinox, on noon of the first day of Hekatombaion, 
the first month by the Athenian calendar, and at 0°36' of Cancer in relation to 
the apparent equinox. But for the years of Our Lord we have the mean move- 
ment of the sun at 8°2' of Capricorn and the true movement at&°48' of the same. 
Therefore 178 “times” 64' ascend in the right sphere from 0°36' of Cancer to 
8°48' of Capricorn, and they exceed the distance of the mean positions by 1 
“times” 51', which make 7 minutes of an hour. And so for the rest, by means 
of which the course of the moon can be examined most accurately: we shall 
speak of that in the following book. 



BOOK FOUR 


[98*] Since in the preceding book, to the extent that our mediocrity was able, 
we explained the appearances due to the movement of the Earth around the 
sun, and we proposed by that same means to determine the movements of all 
the planets; the circular movement of the moon interrupts us now and does so of 
necessity because through her in particular, who shares in both night and day, 
the positions of the stars are apprehended and examined; then, because she 
alone of all the planets refers her revolutions however irregular directly to the 
centre of the earth and is most closely akin to the earth. And on that account, 
in so far as She is considered in herself, she does not indicate anything about the 
mobility of the Earth— except perhaps in the case of the daily movement; and 
for that reason the ancients believed that the Earth was the centre of the world 
and the centre common to all revolutions. In our explanation of the circular 
movement of the moon we do not differ from the ancients as regards the opinion 
that it takes place around the Earth. But we shall bring forward certain things 
which are different from what we received from our elders and are more con- 
sonant; by means of them we shall try to set up the movement of the moon with 
more certitude, in so far as that is possible. 

1. The Hypotheses of the Circles of the Moon According to the 
Opinion of the Ancients 

Accordingly the movement of the moon has the following property: it does 
not follow the ecliptic but follows an incline proper to itself, which bisects the 
ecliptic and is in turn bisected by it, and from this line of intersection the moon 
crosses over into both latitudes. These facts are as firmly established as the sol- 
stices in the annual movement of the sun. As the year belongs to the sun, so the 
month belongs to the moon. Now the middle positions at the sections are called 
[by some] ecliptic; by others, nodes— and the conjunctions and oppositions of 
the sun mid moon occurring at those positions are called ecliptic. [98 b ] For there 
are not any other points common to both circles except these in which the 
eclipses of the sun and moon can take place. For in other places the divagation 
of the moon keeps the sun and moon from opposing one another with their lights; 
but, as they pass by, they do not block one another. Moreover, the orbital cir- 
cle of the moon with its four “hinges” or cardinal points revolves obliquely 
around the centre of the Earth in a regular movement of approximately 3' per 
day, and it completes its revolution in 19 years. Accordingly the moon is per- 
ceived always to move eastward in this orbital circle and in its plane, but some- 
times with least velocity and at other times with greatest velocity. For it is slow- 
er, the higher up it is ; and faster* the nearer to Earth ; and this fact can be appre- 
hended more easily in the case of the moon than in that of any other planet on 
account of the nearness of the moon. 

Accordingly the ancients understood that change in velocity to occur on ac- 
count of an epicycle; in running around this epicycle the moon, when in the 
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upper semicircle, subtracts from the regular movement, butwhen in Slower 
semicircle, it adds the same amount to it. Besides, it has been demonstrated that 
those things which take place through an epicycle can take place through an 
eccentric circle. But the ancients chpee the epicycle because the moon seemed to 
admit to a twofold irregularity. For when it was at the highest or the lowest apsis 
of the epicycle, there was no apparent difference from regular movement. But 
around the point of contact of the epicycle and the greater circle there was a 
variable difference, for the difference was far greater when the half moon was 
waxing or waning than when there was a full moon; and this in a fixed and or- 
derly succession. Wherefore they thought that the circle in which the epicycle 
moved was not homocentric with the Earth; but that there was' an eccentric 
circle carrying an epicycle in which the moon was moved in accordance with 
the law that in all mean oppositions and conjunctions of the sun and moon the 
epicycle should be at the apogee of the eccentric circle but in the mean quad- 
rants of the [synodic] circle 1 at the perigee of the eccentric circle. Therefore 
they imagined two equal and mutually opposing movements around th^ centre 
of the Earth— namely, that of the epicycle eastward and that of the centre of 
the eccentric circle and its apsides westward, with the line of the mean position 
of the sun always half-way between them. And in this way the epicycle tra- 
verses the eocentric circle twice a month. 

, And in order that these things may be brought before our eyes, let ABCD be 
the oblique lunar circle homocentric with the 
Earth. Let it bequadrisected by the diameters 
AtSC and BED; and let E be the centre of the 
Earth. Now on line AC there will be the mean 
conjunction of the sun and moon and at the 
same position and time the apogee of the ec- 
centric circle*— whose centre is F — and the 
centre [99*] of the epicycle MN, Now let the 
apogee of the eccentric circle be moved as far 
westward as the epicycle eastward, and let 
them both move regularly around E in regular 
and .monthly revolutions as measured by the 
mean conjunctions or oppositions of the sun. 

And let Kn a-AEC of the mean position of the 
sun be .always half way between them; and 
furthermore let the moon move westward 
from the apogee of the epicycle. For astrono- 
mers think that the appearances agree with this set-up. For since the epi- 
cycle in the time of half a month moves the distance of a semicircle away .from 
the sun but completes a full revolution from the apogee of the eccentric circle; 
as a consequence, at the midpoint of this time— when the moon is half full— 
the .moon and the apogee am in opposition to one another along diameter BD; 
and the epicycle is at the perigee of the eccentric circle, as at point 0 where 
-rhaving become nearer to the Earth— it m ak es greater differences of irregu- 
larity. .For when equal magnitudes are set out at unequal intervals,, the one 
winch is nearer to the eye appears the greater. Accordingly the differeoceswiH 
be least when theopieycle iejttA, but greatest when it is at <?, since the diam- 
v SBGhe synodic circle » law 
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2. On the Inadequacy or Those Assumptions. 
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so that by addition 
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— of , the epicycle is taken in 0 
[99 ] and OF is joined; it is clear that 
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maymarkwhat the line of reasoning would be like if we should ‘try to eon*- 
firm the irregularity of apparent movement by means of real irregularities. 
For what else shall we: be doing except giving a hold to those who- detract from 
this art? 

Furthermore, experience and sense-perception teach us that the parallaxes Of 
the moon are not consonant with those which the ratio of the circles promises. 
For the parallaxes, which are called commutations, take place on account of the 
magnitude of the Earth being evident in the neighbourhood of the moon. For 
since the straight lines which are extended from the centre of the Earth and its 
surface do not appear parallel but [100*] in accord with a manifest inclination 
cut one another in the body of the moon, they are necessarily able to make for 
irregularity in the apparent movement of th^ naoon, so that the moon is semi in 
a different position by those viewing it obliquely along the convexity of the 
Earth and by those who behold the moon from the centre or vertex [of the 
Earth]. Accordingly such parallaxes vary in proportion to the distanqp of the 
moon from the Earth. For by the consensus of all the mathematicians the 
greatest distance is 64^j$ units whereof the radius of the Earth is one unit; but 
in accordance with the commensurability of these things the least distance 
should be 33 p 33', so that the moon would move towards us through approxi- 
mately half the total distance — and by the ensuing proportion it was necessary 
for the parallaxes at greatest and least distance to differ from one another in the 
ratio of the squares. 1 But we see that those parallaxes, which occur at the time 
of the half moon waxing or waning, even in the perigee of the epicycle differ 
slightly or not at all from those which occur at the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
as we shall show satisfactorily in the proper place. 

But the body itself of the -moon makes perfectly clear that error, because for 
the same reason it would appear twice as large and twice as small in its diameter. 
But just as circles are in the ratio of the squares 1 of their diameters, the moon 
should seem almost four times greater in its quadratures when nearest the earth 
than when opposite the sun, if it were a full moon shining; but since a half moon 
is shining, nevertheless it should shine with twice the area of light as a full 
moon there — although the contrary of this is self-evident. If someone who is not 
content with simple sight wishes to make an experiment with the dioptra of 
Hipparchus or some other instruments by which the diameter of the moon may 
be determined, he will find that the diameter does not vary except in so faras 
the epicycle without the eccentric circle demands. For that reason Menelaus 
and Timochares in investigating the fixed stars by means of the positions of the 
moon, did not hesitate to use the same lunar diameter always as which the 

moon was seen to occupy most of the time. 

3. Another Theory of the Movement of the Moon 

In this way it is perfectly clear that it is not an eccentricity which makes the 
epicycle appear greater mid smaller, but some' other relation of circles. [100b] 
For let AB be the epicycle which we shall call first and greater; and let C be 
its centre. Let D be the centre of the Earth, and from D let the straight line 
DC be extended to the highest apsis of the epicycle; and with 4 as centre let 
another smallepicycle BF also be described— and all title inthesame plane of 

. ttitemlly, ia duplicate ratio. > 
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tiie oblique circle 
of the moon. 
Now let C be 
moved eastward 
but A westward; 
and again let the 
moon be moved 
eastward from F 
the upper part of 
EF. And let such 
an order be kept 
that when line 
DE is one with 

line of tile mean position of the sun, the moon is always nearest to centre C, i.e., 
is in point E, but in the quadratures is farthest away at F. I say that the lunar 
appearances agree with this set-up. 

For it follows that twice a month the moon runs around epicycle EF, during 
which time C makes one revolution with respect to the mean position of the 
sun. And the new and the full moon will be seen to cause the least circle, namely, 
that whereof the radius is CE; but the moon in its quadratures will cause the 
greatest circle with radius CF; and thus again in the conjunctions and opposi- 
tions it will make lesser differences between the regular and the apparent move- 
ment, but in the quadratures greater differences by means of similar but un- 
equal arcs around centre E. And since the centre of the epicycle is always in a 
circle homocentric with the Earth, it will not exhibit such diverse parallaxes but 
parallaxes in conformity with the epicycle. And the reason will be evident why 
the body of the moon is seen somehow similar to itself; and all the other things 
which are perceived in the movement of the moon will come about in this way. 

We shall demonstrate them successively by means of our hypothesis, although 
the same things can take place through eccentric circles, as in the case of the 
sun — the due proportion being kept. Now we shall take our start from the regu- 
lar movements, as we did above, without which the irregular movement cannot 
be separated out. But here there is no small difficulty on account of the paral- 
laxes, which we mentioned; and for that reason the position [of the moon] is not 
observable by means of astrolabes and other such instruments. But the kindness 
of nature makes provision for human longing even in this respect, so that the 
position [of the moon] is more surely determinable through its eclipses than by 
means of instruments and without any suspicion of error. [101*] For since the 
other parts of the world are pure and are filled with the light of day, it stands 
to reason that night is nothing except the shadow of the Earth, which has the 
figure of a cone and ends in a point. Falling upon this cone, the moon is dimmed; 
ftdd, when placed at the midpoint of its darkness, is understood to have arrived 
without any doubt at the position opposite the sun. But the eclipses of the sun, 
which take place when the moon moves in front of it, do not offer such a certain 
determination of the position of the moon. For it happens that the conjunction 
of the sun and moon is seen by us at some given time, although in relation to the 
centre, of. the Earth the conjunction has passed or has not yet taken place, be- 
cause of. the aforesaid p&rrellax. And accordingly in different parts of the Earth 
we view the same eclipse of the son as unequal in magnitude and duration and 
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BOtamrilar in all respects. But in the ease of the eclipses of the moon no such 
hindrance occurs, since the Earth transmits the axis of that blotting shadow 
through its centre from the sun; and for that reason the eclipses of the moon are 
beet fitted for determining the course of the moon with the utmost certainty. 

4. On ten Revolutions op the Moon and Its Particular Movements 

Among the ancients who cared to hand these things down to posterity by 
means of numbers was found Meton the Anthenian, who flourished around the 
37th Olympiad. He reported that in 19 solar years there were 235 full months, 
whence that great kwtaStKdmpu year, t.e., year of nineteen years, was called 
the Metontic year. That number was so suitable that it was set up publicly in 
the market place at Athens and other famous cities, and even down to the pres- 
ent it has remained in common use, because* ttey think that through it the be- 
ginnings and ends of the months are established in a sure order and that through 
it also the solar year of 365% days is commensurable with the months. Hence 
the Callippic period of 76 years, in which there is an intercalation of days 
and which they call the Callippic year. \ 

But Hipparchus discovered through careful study that in 304 years then was 
an excess of a total day, and that [the Callippic year] was verifiable only when 
the solar year was ^soo of a day smaller. And so by some men that year was 
called the great year of Hipparchus, [101 b ] in which there were 3760 full months. 
These years are called more simply and crassly, so to speak, Minerva’s, when 
the recurrences of anomaly and of latitude are also sought, for the sake of which 
that same Hipparchus was making further investigations. For by comparing the 
readings which he took in making careful observation of the lunar echpseb with 
those which he had got from the Chaldees, he determined the time in which the 
revolutions of the months and of the anomaly recurred simultaneously to be 345 
Egyptian years 82 days and 1 hour; and during that time there were 4267 full 
months and 4573 cycles of anomaly. Therefore when the number of months has 
been reduced to days and there are 126,007 days 1 hour, one month is found 
equal to 29 days 31 minutes 50 seconds 8 thirds 9 fourths 20 fifths. According to 
that ratio the movement during any time is manifest. For the division of the 360° 
of revolution of one month by the number of days in a month produces a daily 
movement of the moon in relation to the sum of 12 o ll , 26 ,, 41 ,// 20""18'"". The 
multiplication of that by 365 makes — in addition to the 12 revolutions — an 
annual movement of 129°37'21"28'"29"". 

Furthermore, since the 4267 months and 4573 cycles of anomaly are given in 
mimbers which are composite with respect to one another, that is, as being 
numbered by the common measure of 17, the ratio of 4267 months to 4573 cy- 
cles of anomaly will in least terms he the ratio of 251 to 269; and by Euclid, x, 
15, we shall have the proportion of the revolution of the moon to the movement 
of anomaly in that ratio. Accordingly, when we have multiplied the [annual] 
movement of the moon by 269 and divided the product by 251, the quotient 
will be — wtiml movement of anomaly of 13 full revolutions and 88°4S'8"40"'* 
20"", and hence a daily movement of 13°3'53"56'"29"". 

But tiie revolution in latitude has another ratio. For it does not agree with 
tits prescribed time in which the anomaly has incurred ; blit we understand that 
the latitude of the moon has returned only at that time when a later eclipse of 
ftemeon is in eveiy respect similar and equal to an earlier, so that both obscura- 
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tioa. And lirfe happens when the distaiM of the moon from the highest or the 
lowest apsis are equal. For then the moon is understood to have, traversed 
equal shadow* in equal time. [102*] Now according to Hipparchus such a return- 
ing occurs once in 5458 months, to which there correspond 5923 revolutions of 
latitude. And by that ratio the particular movements of latitude in years and 
days will be established, as in the case, of the others. For when we have multi- 
plied themovement of the moon away from the sun by 5923 months and divided 
the product by 5458, we shall have an annual movement of the moon in latitude 
of 13 revolutions 148 8 42'46"49"'3"" and a daily movement of 13 8 13'45"39" 
40"". . 

Hipparchus gave this as the rate of the regular movements of the moon, and 
no one before him had made a closer approximation. Nevertheless the succeed- 
ing ages did not show these movements absolved by all the same numbers. For 
Ptolemy found the same mean movement away from the sun as did Hipparchus, 
but an annual movement of anomaly deficient with respect to the former in 
1"11'"39"" and an annual movement of latitude with an excess of 53'"41"". 
But now after the passage of many ages since Hipparchus we also found a mean 
annual movement deficient in 1"2"'49"" and a movement of anomaly deficient 
in only 24 , "49"". Moreover, there is an excess of 1"1"'44"" in the movement in 
latitude. And so the regular movement of the moon, whereby it differs from the 
terrestrial movement, will be an annual movement of 129°37'22"32'"40"", a 
movement of anomaly of 88 8 43'9"5'"9"" and a movement in latitude of 148°- 
42'45"17'"21"". 
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Movement or Anomaly or the Moon xn Yiars 


and Periods of Sixty Years 
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Movement of Lunar Anomaly in Periods of Sixty Days 
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8. Demonstration of the First Irregularity of the Moon 
Which Occurs at the New and at the Full Moon 

[105 b ] We have set out the regular movements of the moon, according As they 
can be known by us at present. Now we must approach the ratio of irregularity 
which we shall demonstrate by way of the epicycle, and first the irregularity 
which occurs in the conjunction and oppositions with the sun, in connexion with 
which the ancient mathematicians exercised their amazing genius in triads of 
lunar eclipses. We shall also follow the road thus prepared for us by them, and 
we shall take three eclipses carefully observed by Ptolemy and compare them 
with three others noted with no less care, in order to examine the regular move- 
ments already set out, to see if they have been set out correctly. In explaining 
them we shall in imitation of the ancients employ as regular the mean movement 
of the sun and moon away from the position of the spring equinox, since the vari- 
ation which occurs on account of the irregular precession of equinoxes is not 
perceptible in such a short time or even in ten years. 

Accordingly, Ptolemy took as first the eclipse occurring in the 17th year of 
Hadrian’s reign, after the close of the 20th day of the month Pauni by the 
Egyptian calendar; and it was the year of Our Lord 133 on the Gth day of May 
or the day before the Nones. There was a total eclipse, the midtirae of which was 
a quarter of an equal hour before midnight at Alexandria; but at Frauenburg or 
Cracow it was an hour and a quarter before the midnight which the seventh day 
followed; and the sun was at 12 %° of Taurus, but according to the mean move- 
ment at 12°21' of Taurus. 

He says that the second occurred in the 19th year of Hadrian, when two days 
of Chiach — the fourth Egyptian month-had passed: that was in the year of Our 
Lord 134, 13 days before the Kalends of November. There was an eclipse from 
the north covering ten twelfths of its diameter. The midtime was one equatorial 
hour before midnight at Alexandria, but two hours before midnight at Cracow; 
and the sun was at 25 % °of Libra but by its mean movement at 26°43' of the 
same. 

The third eclipse occurred in the 20th year of Hadrian, when 19 days of Phar- 
muthi— the eighth Egyptian month— had passed; in the year of Our Lord 
[106*] 135, when the 6th day of March had passed. The moon was again eclipsed 
in the north to the extent of half its diameter. The midtime was four equatorial 
hours past midnight at Alexandria, but at Cracow it was three hours after mid- 
night, that morning being the Nones of March. At that time the sun was at 
14H 3 ° of Pisces, but by its mean movement at 11°44' of Pisces. 

Now it is clear that in the middle space of time between the first and the 
second eclipse the moon traversed as much space as the sun in its apparent 
movement— not counting the full circles— i.e., 161°55'; and between the second 
and the third eclipse, 138°55'. Now in the first interval there were 1 year 166 
days 23 % equal hours according to apparent time, but by corrected time 23 % 
hours; but in the second interval 1 y ear 137 days 5 hours simply, but 5 % hours 
correctly. 

And during the first interval the regular movement of the sun and the moon 
measured as one— not counting the circles— tfas 169°37', and there was a move- 
ment of anomaly of 110°21'; in the second interval the similarly regular move- 
ment of the sun and themoon was 137 * 3 # and there was a movement of anomaly 
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of 81°36'. Therefore it is clear that during the first interval the 11Q°21' of the 
epicycle subtract 7*42' from the melan movement of the moon; and during the 
second interval the 8l°86' of the epicycle add 1*21'. 

With these things thus before us, let there be described the lunar epicycle 


ABC, in which the first eclipse of the moon is at A, the second at B, ahd the re- 
maining one at C, and in the order as above let the transit of the moonpe under- 
stood as occurring westward. And let 

arc AB=* 110°21', 

hence 

-add. A£=7°42', 

as we said; and let 

arc BC =81°36 / , 

hence 

+add. BDC=1 8 21'. 

And, as the remainder of the circle, 

arc CA = 168°3' 

and it adds the remainder of the additosubtraction, 

+add. C2M =6° 21'. 

Since on the ecliptic 

arc AJ3=7°42', 

therefore 

angle AZ)2?= 7°42', 

where 2 rt. angles = 180°. 

angle A£jB=15 8 24', 

|10fi b ] where 2,rt. angles=»360°. 

And, as on the circumference and as an exterior angle of triangle BDE, 

,, - angle AEB =U0°2V; 

therefore 

angle EBD -Qi°57'. . 

But the tides of triangles whose angles are given are themselves 
given! 

^ DE~ 147,396 

i ££=26,798, 

where diameter of circle circumscribing triangle =200,000. 

Again, since onthe eoliptie 

arc AEC~$°2V, 
angle £Z>O6 0 21', 

where 2 rt.< angles- 180*. 
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angle 55(7= 12°42', 

where 2 rt. angles = 860®. 


angle A5C=191°57'. 


But 

And 
And 

angle ECD = angle AEC — angle CDE = 179’1S'. 
Therefore the sides are given: - > 

55=199,996 

and 

(75 = 22,120, 

where the diameter of the circle circumscribing triangle =200,000. 
But 

(75=16,302 

and 

BE =26,798, 

where 55= 147,396. 

Again, since in triangle BEC 

side BE is given, 
side EC is given, 
and 

angle (755=81°36' 

and hence 

arc 5C=81°36': 

therefore, by the proofs concerning plane triangles, 

side 5(7=17,960. 

But since the diameter of the epicycle =200,000, 
and 

arc 5(7= 8 W, 
chord 5(7= 130,684. 

And in accordance with the ratio given 

ED = 1,072,684 
and 

and 

But, by construction, 

Therefore, by subtraction, 
and 

Hence by addition 


<87 


(75=118,637, 
arc C5=72°46'10\ 
aw (754= 168°3'. 
arc54=95'T6'50" 
chord EA = 147,786. 


line 455=1,220,470. 

But since segment EA is leas than a semicircle, the centre of the epicycle will 
not be in [107*] it but in the remainder ABCE. Therefore 1 let K be the centre, 
and let DMKL be drawn through both apsides, and let L be the highest apsis 
and M the lowest. Now, by Euelid, hi, 36, it is clear that 
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rect. AD, DE~xwt. LD, DM. 

Now since LM, the diameter of the circle — to which DM is added in a straight 
line— is bisected at K, then 

rect. LD, DM+ sq. Jfllf-sq. DK. 

’ Ihm! ° K DK- 

MdmthrtMMU.t, where KL-100, 000; 

LiC* 8,706 

where DHL** 100,000 

and LK is the radius of the epicycle. Having done that, draw KNO perpendicu- 
lar to AD. Since KD, DE, and EA have their ratios to one another given in the 
parts whereof LK ■* 100,000, and since . ,• 

NE=y 2 AB= 73,893: 


therefore, by addition, 
But in triangle DKN 

and 


DEN «■ 1,146,577. 

side DK is given, 
side ND is given, 

angle N=90°; 


on that account, at the centre, 
and angle NKD = 86°38^' 

Hence, arc KBO=86°38H'. 

Now ’ arc LAO = 180° -arc NEO = 93°21^'. 

>1Mi arc = M arc AOE- 47°38H / J 

arc LA =arc LAO— arc 04 =45°43', 

which is the distance — or position of anomaly — of the moon from the highest 
apsis of the epicycle at the first eclipse. But 

Accordingly, by subtraction, 8X0 ^ - HO 21 . 

arc LB *64*38', 

which is the anomaly at the second eclipse. And by addition 

arc LBC =146°14', 

where the third eclipse falls. Now it will also be clear that since 
angle DKN~8V38W, 

Where 4 rt. angles *360°, 
angle KDN *90° -angle DKN-3 e 21'A'i 
and that is the additoeubtraction Which the anomaly adds at the first eclipse. 
Now 


angle ADB=>7°42'; 

therefore, by subtraction, 

angle LDB *4°20H'r 

which arc LB subtracts from the regular movement of the moon at the second 
eclipse. And since > •• 

!• s , >• (107 h J angle BDC* 1°91', 

and therefore, by subtraction, > < > 

’ angle CPAf- 2 W, 

the subtractive additesiibtraCtian caiised by are LBC tA the third eclipse; th&ei 
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ferethemeanposition of the rnioon , t.e., of centre #, atthe firstsdipee was 
S'S&^ofScorpio, because its apparent position was at 13°15' of Scorpio; and 
that was the number of degrees of the sun diametrically opposite in Taurus. And 
thus tile mean movement of the moon at the second eclipse was at 29J4° of 
Aries’; and in the third eclipse, at 17°4' of Virgo. Moreover, the regular distances 
of the moon from the sun were 177°33' for the first eclipse, 182°47' for the 
second, 185°20' for the last. So Ptolemy. 

Followinghis example, let us now proceed to a third trinity of eclipses of the 
moon, which were painstakingly observed by us. The first was in the year of 
Our Lord 1511, after October 6th had passed. The moon began to be eclipsed 
1% equal hours before midnight, and was completely restored 2}i hours after 
midnight, and in this way the middle of the eclipse was at% 2 hours after mid- 
night — the morning following being the Nones of October, the 7th. There was a 
total eclipse, while the sun was in 22 s 25' of Libra but by regular movement at 
24°13' of Libra. 

We observed the second eclipse in the year of Our Lord 1522, in the month of 
September, after the lapse of five days. The eclipse was total, and began at % 
equal hours before midnight, but its midpoint occurred 1 hours after mid- 
night, which the 6th day followed — the 8th day before the Ides of September. 
The sun was in 22 }i° of Virgo but, according to its regular movement, in 23°59' 
of Virgo. 

We observed the third in the year of Our Lord 1523, at the close of August 
25th. It began 2% hours after midnight, was a total eclipse, and the midtime 
was 4^2 hours after the midnight prior to the 7th day before the Kalends of 
September. The sun was in 11°21' of Virgo but according to its mean movement 
at 13°2' of Virgo. 

And here it is also manifest that the distance between the true positions of 
the sun and the moon from the first eclipse to the second was 329°47', [108*] but 
from the second to the third it was 349°9'. Now the time from the first eclipse to 
the second was 10 equal years 337 days % hours according to apparent time, but 
by corrected equal time M hours. From the second to the third there were 354 
days 3 hours 5 minutes; but according to equal time 3 hours 9 minutes. 

During the first interval the mean movement of the sun and the moon meas- 
ured as one — not counting the complete circles — amounted to 334°47', and the 
movement of anomaly to 250°36', subtracting approximately 5° from the regu- 
lar movement; in the second interval the mean movement of the sun and moon 
was 346°10 / ; and the movement of anomaly was 306°43', adding 2°59' to the 
mean movement. 

Now let ABC be the epicycle, and let A be the position of the moon at the 
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middle of the first eclipse, B at the second, C at the third. And let the movement 
of the epicycle be understood as proceeding from C to B and from B to A, i.e., 
from above, westward, and from below, eastward. And 

arc AC£=250°36', 

and, as we said, it subtracts 5° from the mean movement during the first interval 
of time. But 

arc J3AC=306°43', 

which adds 2°59' to the mean movement of the moon; and accordingly by sub- 
traction the remainder 

arc AC = 197°19', 

which subtracts the remaining 2°I / . But since arc AC is greater than a semi- 
circle and is subtractive, then it must contain the highest apsis. For tfye highest 
apsis cannot be in arcs BA or CBA, which' Are additive and each lefes than a 
semicircle; but the lesser movement is placed by the apogee. Therefore let D 
be taken opposite as the centre of the Earth ; and let AD, DB, DEC, U.B, AE, 
and EB be joined. ' 

Now since in triangle DBE 

exterior angle CEB ~53°17', 
because angle CEB intercepts arc CB, and 

arc (75=360° —arc BAC; 
and since, as at the centre, 

angle BDE= 2°59', 

but, as at the circumference, 

angle BDE= 5°58'; 
and since, therefore, by subtraction, 

angle EBD= 47°19'; 

wherefore 

side BE =1042 
and 

side DE =8024 

= [108 b ] where radius of circle circumscribing 
the triangle = 10,000. 

Similarly, as standing on arc AC of the circumference, 

angle AEC = 197°19', 

and, as at the centre, 

angle ADC =2 a l\ 

but, as on the circumference, 

angle ADC= 4°2'; 

therefore, by subtraction, 

angle £A5=193°17', 

where 2 rt. angles =360°. 

Therefore the sides are also given in the parts whereof the radius of the circle 
circumscribing triangle ADE = 10,000: 

AE =702 
and 


but whereas 


DE = 19,865: 

£5=8,024, 
AE =283 



and 
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£#*=1042. 

Therefore once more we shall have triangle ABE, wherein 

side AE is given, 

^ side EB is given, 

angle A##=250°36\ 

where 2 rt. angles =360°. 

Accordingly by what we have shown concerning plane triangles 

A# = 1,227 

where ##= 1,042. 

Accordingly in this way we have got hold of the ratios of the three lines AB, 
EB, and ED; and hence they will become manifest in terms of the parts whereof 
the radius of the epicycle =10,000: 

ch. AB == 16,323, 

, #£ = 106,751, 

and 


Whence also 


ch. ##=13,853. 


and 


arc ##=87°41'; 


and 


arc EBC = arc #B-farc #0=14O°58'; 


ch. C#= 18,851, 

and, by addition, 

C#£= 125,602. 

Now let the centre of the epicycle be set forth: it necessarily falls in segment 
EAC as being greater than a semicircle. And let F be the centre; and let DIFG 
be extended in a straight line through both apsides, I the lowest and G the 
highest. Again it is clear that 

rect. CD, £#=rect. GD, DI. 

But 

rect. GD, £/+sq. #l=sq. DF. 

Therefore 

£/#= 116,226, 

where #(7=10,000. 

Accordingly 

#0=8,604, 

where £#= 100,000, 

—which agrees with what we find reported by most of our predecessors after 
Ptolemy’s time. 

[109*1 Now from centre # let FL be drawn at right angles to EG and ex- 
tended in the straight line FLM. It will bisect CE at point /. Now since 

line #£=106,761 • - 

and 

HCE=L#=9,426; 

therefore, by addition, 

■ • £#£= 116,177 

where #0=10,000 
. . and where £# = 1 16,226. 
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Therefore, In triangle DFL 


and, by subtraction, 
and similarly 
and 


side DF is given, 
side DL is given, ‘ 
angle DFL* 88°2i', 

angle FDL* lWj 

arc IEM «88°21' 


hence, by addition, 
and 


arc MC*H arc EBC* 70°29'j 


arc/MC-158°50', 

arc i?C=180 o — arc 7MC=21°10'. ' , 

And this was the distance of the moon from the apogee of the epicycle, or the 
position of anomaly at the third eclipse. And at the second eclipse \ 

arc DCB* 74°27'; 

and at the first eclipse 

arc OB A = 183°51'. 


Again at the third eclipse, and as at the centre, 

angle IDE* 1°39', 

which is the subtractive additosubtraction. And at the second eclipse 

angle IDB* 4 6 38', 

which iB still a subtractive addition-and-subtraction, because 

angle IDB = angle GZ)C+ angle CDB = l°39'+2°59'. 

And accordingly 

angle ADI * angle ADB — angle IDB = 5° — 4°38' = 22* 
which are added to the regular movement at the first eclipse. 

For that reason the position of regular movement of the moon in the first 
eclipse was 22°3' of Aries, but the position of the apparent movement was at 
22°25'; and the sun was opposite, at the same number of degrees of Libra. In 
this way too the mean position- of the moon in the second eclipse was at 26°50' 
of Pisces, but in the third eclipse, at 13° of Pisces, and the mean lunar movement 
by which it is separated from the annual movement of the Earth, was 177°60' 
at tiie first eclipse; at the second eclipse, 182°51'j and at the third eclipse, 
179°58'. 


6. Confirmation of What Has Been Set Out Concerning 
toe Moon’s Movements or Anomaly in Longitude 
Moreover, by means of these things which ore set out concerning the eclipses 
of the moon, it will be possible to test whether we have set out the regular move- 
ments of the moon correctly. For it was shown that in the second of the two 
eclipses the distance of the moon from the sun was 182°47', and [the movement] 
of anomaly was 64°38'; [109!*] hut in the second erf those eclipses occurring , in 
our time the movement of the'moon away from the sun was 182°51' but [the 
movement] of anomaly was 74°27'. It is clear that in the intervening time there 
were 17,166 full months and as it were a movement of 4’ and a movement of 
anomaly — not counting the whole cycles— of 9°49\ Now the time Which inter- 
venes between the 19th year of Hadrian on the 2nd day of the Egyptian month 
Chiach 2 hours before midhight, 'followed by the 3rd day of the month, and the 
1822nd year of Our Lord on September 8th, 1% hours after midnight amounts. 
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to 1388 Eguptian years 302 days 3 H hours by apparent time; and when cor- 
rected, 3 hodrS 34' minutes after midnight 

And in that time after the 17,105 complete revolutions of equal months there 
was according to Ptolemy and Hipparchus a movement away from the sun of 
359°38'. And according to Hipparchus the movement of anomaly was 9°39', but 
according to Ptolemy 9°1T. Accordingly the lunar movement away"from the 
sun calculated by Hipparchus and Ptolemy is deficient in 26', and the move- 
ment of anomaly of Ptolemy and of Hipparchus is deficient in 38'. These min- 
utes swell our movements, and are consonant with the numbers which we have 
set out. . 

7, On the Positions or the Moon in Longitude and Anomaly 

Now we shall speak of these things, as above; and here we are to determine 
positions for the established beginnings of calendar years of the Olympiads, of 
the years of Alexander, Caesar, and Our Lord, and any additional one desired. 
Therefore if we consider the second of the three ancient eclipses— the one which 
occurred in the 19th year of Hadrian, on the 2nd day of the Egyptian month 
Chiach, one equatorial hour before midnight at Alexandria but for us under the 
Cracow meridian at 2 hours before midnight— we shall find from the beginning 
of the years of Our Lord to this movement 133 Egyptian years 325 days 22 hours 
simply, but 21 hours 37 minutes correctly. During this time the movement of 
the moon according to our calculation was 332°49' and [the movement] of anom- 
aly was 217°32'. [110 4 ] And when they have been subtracted from the findings 
for the eclipse, each from its own kind, there remain 209°58' as the mean posi- 
tion of the moon away from the sun, and a position of anomaly of 207°7' at the 
be ginning of the years of Our Lord at midnight before the Kalends of January. 

Again [from the 1st Olympiad] to the beginning of the years of Our Lord, 
there are 193 Olympiads 2 years 19434 days, which make 775 Egyptian years 
12£4 days, but by corrected time 12 hours 11 minutes. Similarly from the death 
of Alexander to the birth of Christ, they compute 323 Egyptian years 13034 
days by apparent time, but by corrected time 12 hours 16 minutes. And from 
Caesar to Christ there are 45 Egyptian years 12 days, in which the ratios of 
equal and apparent time agree. 

Accordingly when we have deducted the movements corresponding to the in- 
tervals of time from the positions at the birth of Christ, by subtracting single 
items from single items, we shall have for noon of the 1st day of the month 
Hekatombaion of the 1st Olympiad a regular lunar distance from the sun of 
39°43' and a distance of anomaly of 46°20'. 

At the, b eginning of the years of Alexander at noon on the first day of the 
month Thoth the moon was 310°44' distant from the sun, and the movement of 
anomaly was 85°41'. 

And at the beginning of the years of Julius Caesar at midnight before the 
TTalanHa of January the moon was 350°39' distant from the sun, and the move- 
ment of anrnnuly was 17°58'. All this with reference to the Cracow meridian, 
since Gynopolis — commonly called Frauenburg — where we took our observa- 
tions at the mouth of the Vistula, lies under this meridian, as the eclipses of the 
sun and moon observed in both places at the same time teach us; and Dyrrha- 
chi um in Macedonia— which was called Epidamnum in antiquity— is also under 
this meridian. 
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. Ratio the First Eeicycle Has to, the Second ..; 

■ Accordingly, in this way the regular movement of the mooh togetherwithits 
first irregularity has been demonstrated. Now we must inquire into what ratio 
the first epicycle has to the second and both of them'to the distance of thecentre 
of the Earth.. But,. as we said, the greatest difference [between regular and ap- 
parent movement] is found in the mean, quadratures when the half moon is 
waxing or waning, and that difference is 7%°, [U0 b ] as . even the observations of 
the ancients record. For they were making observations of the time in which the 
half moon had nearly reached the mean distance of the epicycle and was in the 
neighbourhood of the tangent from the centre, of the Earth— and that is easily 
perceptible by means of the calculus set forth 'above. And as the moonjwas then 
at about 90° of the ecliptic measured from its rising or setting, they were aware 
of the error which the parallax could bring into the movement ofkmgiftude. For 
at that time the circle through the vertex of the hori&on divides the ecliptic at 
right angles and does not admit any parallax in longitude but the parallax falls 
wholly in latitude. Then by means of the astrolabe they determined the position 
of the moon in relation to the sun. When they made their comparison, the moon 
was found to differ from its regular movement by 7%°, as we said, instead of 
by 5°. 

Now let epicycle AB be described; and, let its centre be C. Let the centre of 
the Earth be D, and from D let the straight line DBCA be extended. Let A 
be the apogee of the epicycle, B the perigee; and let DE be drawn tangent to 


E 



the epicycle, and let CE be joined. Accordingly since the greatest additosub- 
traction is at the tangent and in this case is 7°40', and hence 

angle BDE= 7°40\ 


and 


. -n. angle CED *90°, 

a* being .at the point of tangency of circle AB: 
wherefore, 


■ 0E-1834, }.!■• ■ ■ ■ ■■ ; ; 

• .* , ■ • ■ where uadius Ci)*=.lO;OO0. ' 

Bat at the fuff moon it was muchahorter, that is , 1 

CJE"?860. 
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Let CE be sut again, and let 

, CF-S60. 

Point F, which the new. moon and the full moon occupy, will be circumcurrent 
around thesame centre; and accordingly, by subtraction, ; , 

■ > . FE=m 

and is the diameter of the second epicycle. Let FE be bisected at centre 0, and 
by addition 

CFG “1097 

and will be the radius of the circle which the centre of the second epicycle de-> 
scribes. And so it is established that 

CG : GE — 1097 : 237, 

where CD = 10,000. 

9. On. the Remaining Difference, bt Reason of Which the Moon Seems 
to Move Irregularly Away from the Highest Apsis of Its Epicycle 
(111*] By this induction it is given to understand how the moon is moved 
irregulariy in its first epicycle, and that its greatest difference occurs when the 



half moon is horn-shaped or gibbous. Once more, let AR be that first epicycle, 
which the centre of the second epicycle describes through its mean movement; 
let C be the centre, A the highest apsis, and B the lowest. Let point E be taken 
ahywhere in the circumference, and let CE be joined. Now let 

CE : EPs* 1097 : 237. 

And with radius EF let the second epicycle be described around centre E. And 
let the straight lines CL and CM be drawn tangent to it on both sides. Let the 
movement of the Small epicycle be from A to E, i.e., from above, westward; and 
let the movement of the moon be from F to L, still westward. Accordingly it is 
clear that, since movement AE is regular, the second epicycle by virtue of its 
motion FL adds arc EL to the regular movement and by virtue of MF subtracts 
from the regular taovement. But since in triangle CEL 

angle L = 90°, 
and 

EL =237, 

where CE = 1,097. 

Therefore 

EL =2,160, 

where CE= 10,000. 


And by the table 


EL=y z ch. 2 ECL. 



And 



angle ECL-* angle MCF, 
rince the triangles are similar and equal. And that is the greatest difference by 
which the moon varies in its movement, from the highest apsis at the first epi- 
cycle. It occurs when the moon by its mean movement is 38°46' distant on either 
side offthehneof mean movement of the Earth. And so it is perfectly clear that 
these greatest additosubtractions occur at a mean distance of 38°46' between 
the sun and moon, and at the same distance on either side of the mean opposi- 
tion. 

10. How the Apparent Movement of the Moon Is Demonstrated 
from the Regular Pavements i 

[lll b ] Having seen all that first, we now wish to show by means of diagrama 
how tire regular and apparent movements of the moon are separated iut from 
those regular lunar movements which were set before us, taking our example 
from among the observations of Hipparchus, so that in this way our teaching 
may at the same time be confirmed experimentally. Accordingly in-, the 197th 
year from the death of Alexander, on the 17th day of Pauni, which is the 10th 
month in the Egyptian calendar, when 9*4 hours of the day had passed at 
Rhodes, Hipparchus by an observation of the sun and moon through an astro- 
labe found that they were 48°6' distant from one another, and that the moon 
was to the east of the sun. And since he judged that the position of the sun was in 
10%)° of Cancer, as a consequence the moon was at 29° of Leo. At that time 
29° of Scorpio was rising, and 10° of Virgo was in the middle of the heavens over 
Rhodes,, which has an elevation of the north pole of 36°. By this argument it is 
clear that the moon, which was situated at 90° of the ecliptic from the meridian 
had at that time admitted no parallax in vision or else one imperceptible in 
longitude. But since this observation was made 3*4 hours after midday of the 
17th— which corresponds at Rhodes to four equatorial hours— at Cracow it was 
3H equatorial hours after midday in accordance with the distance which makes 
Rhodes a sixth of an hour nearer to us than Alexandria. Accordingly from the 
death of Alexander there were 196 years, 286 days, 3% hours simply, but 3*4 
hours by equal time. At that time the sun by its mean movement had arrived 
at l2°3' of; Cancer, but by its apparent movement at 10°40- of Cancer; whence 
the moon appeared in truth to be at 28°37' of Leo. But the regular movement 
of , the moon according to the monthly revolution was at 45°9', and the mover 
meat of anomaly was 333° away from the highest apsis by our calculations. • 

. ; .With this example before us let us describe the first epicycle AB. Let C be its 
centre- [112*1 Let ACB be its diameter, and let ACS.be extended as ABD in a 
straight line to the centre of the Earth. And in the epicycle, let 
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arc ABE-338®; • -f 

Let CE be joined and again cut in F, so that 
EF= 237, 

where EC = 1,097. 

And with E as centre and EF as radius, let FG the epicycle of the epicycle be 
described. Let the moon be at point G; and let 

arc F(?*=e 0 ° 18 ', 

in the ratio of double to the regular movement away from the sun, which was 
45°9'. And let CG, EG, and DG be joined. Accordingly, since in triangle CEO 
two sides are given: 

CE= 1,097 
and 

EG=EF~ 237; 

and 

angle GEC-90°18'; 

therefore, by what we have shown concerning plane triangles 

side CG= 1,123 


and 


angle ECG = 12° W. 

By this means there are determined arc El and the additive additosubtraction 
caused by the anomaly; and, by addition, 

arc ABE/=345°11'. 


And, by subtraction, 

angle GCA =14°49', 

a nd is the true distance of the moon from the highest apsis of epicycle AB; and 

angle BC(?=165°11'. 

Wherefore in triangle GDC two sides are given also. 

GC= 1,123, 

where CD = 10,000; 


and 


angle GCD =165°11'. 


Hence 


angle CDG=1°29', 


the additosubtraction which was added to the mean movement of the moon. 
Hence the true distance of the moon from the mean movement of the sun is 
46°34', and its apparent position is at 28°37' of Leo, and is 47°57' distant from 
the true position of the sun. And there is a deficiency of 9' according to Hip- 
parchus’ observation. 

But in order that no one on that account should suspect that either his in- 
vestigation or ours is wrong — though the deficiency is very, slight — neverthe- 
less I shall show that neither he nor we committed any error but that this is 
the way things rightly are. For if we recollect that the lunar circle which the 
moon itself follows is Oblique, ,we will admit that it produces some sort of 
ioogituduud irregularity in the elliptic, especially around the mean positions, 
which lie between the northern and the southern limits of latitude and the 
eeliptic sections, in approximately the same way as between the oblique [112 1 *} 
soliptic and the equator, as we expounded in connection with the inequality 
of the natural day. ; And so if we transfer the ratios to the orbital circle of the 
moon, which Ptolemy: recorded as being inclined to the ecliptic; we find tint 
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at those positions the ratios catteO-a T difference in longitude in relation to 
the ecliptic— and twice that difference is 14'; and the differetMemcreasies dad 
decreases proportionally, since when the. sun and moon are a quadrant of a 
circle distant from one another, and if the limit of northern or southern latitude 
is at the midpoint between them/then the arc intercepted on the ecliptic will 
be 14' greater than a quadrant of the lunar circle; and conversely in the other 
quadrants, which the ecliptic sections halve, the circles through the poles 
of the ecliptic intercept an arc that much less than a quadrant. So hr the 
present case. Since the moon was in the neighbourhood' of the mean position 
between the southern limit of latitude and the ascending ecliptic section— 
which the modems call the head of the Dragon— and the sun had already 
passed by the other descending section — which they call the tail; it is not 
surprising if when the moon’s distance of 47 te 57' in its own orbital circle was 
referred to the ecliptic, it increased by at least 7', without the fact of We sun 
declining in the west causing any subtractive parallax of vision, wfe shall 
speak more clearly of all that in our explanation of the parallaxes. • \ ■ ■ • 

And so the distance of the luminaries, which Hipparchus determined by 
his instrument as being 48°6', agrees with our calculation perfectly ana as it 
were unanimously. 

11. On the Table of the Lunar Abditions-and-Subtractions 
or Aequationes 

Accordingly, I judge that the mode of determining the motions of the moon 
is understood generally from this example, since in triangle CEG, the two 
sides GE and CE always remain the same. But we determine the remaining 
side GC together with angle EGG — which is the additosubtraction to be used 



in correcting the anomaly — according to angle GEC which changes continually 
but which is given. Then in triangle CDG, since the two sides DC and GC 
together with angle DCG have been computed, in the same way angle 2) at 
the centre of the Earth, the angular difference between the true and the 
regular movement, becomes established. - 

So that these things may be at hand, [113*] we shall set out' a table of the 
additosubtractions, winch will contain six columns. For after -the two columns 
of common numbers of the circle, in the third column will come (he additosub- 
tractions which are caused by the small epicycle and vary the regular move-" 
ment of the first epicycle in accordance with the bi-monthly revolution. Then; 
. we shall leave the fourth column vacant for the : time being, and ‘fill up 'the 
fifth column first, in which we shall inscribe the additosubtractions caused 
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by the first and: greater epicycle /which occur at the mean conjunctions and 
oppositions of the sun and moon, and the greatest is 4°56'. In the next to the 
last column Will be placed the numbers whereby the additosubtractions which 
occur at half moon exceed the former additosubtractions, and the greatest 
of these excesses is 2°44'. But in order that the other excesses may be evalu- 
ated, the proportional minutes have been worked out, and this is the ratio 
of them. For we have taken 2°44' as 60 minutes in relation to any other ex- 
cesses occurring at the point of tangenoy of the [small] epicycle [with the line 
from the centre of the Earth]. 

In this way, in the same example, 

CG=1123, 

where CD =10,000. 

And that makes the greatest additosubtraction at the point of tangcncy of 
the [stnall] epicycle [with the line from the centre of the Earth] to be 6°29', 
which exceeds the first additosubtraction by 1 8 33\ But 
' 2°44':1°33' = 60' :34'; 

and so we have the ratio of the excess which occurs at the semicircle of the 
small epicycle to the excess corresponding to the given arc of 90°18'. Therefore 
we shall write down 34 minutes in that part of the table corresponding to 90°. 
In thld way we shall find the minutes which are proportional to the arcs in- 
scribed in the table; and we shall set them out in the fourth column. 

Finally we have added the degrees of northern and southern latitude in the 
last oolumn, and we shall speak of them below. For convenience and ease of 
operation advise us to put them in this order. 
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. . 12. pN ran Computation op the Course op *rane Moon 

[114*f Accordingly the method of computing -the apparent 1 movement of the 
moon is clear from what has been shown and is as follows. We ■hn.it reduce to 
equal time the time for which we are seeking the position of the moon proposed 
to us. By means of the time we shall deduce the mean movements of longitude, 
anomaly , and latitude— which last we shall also define soon — as we did in the case 
of the sun, from the given beginning of the years of Our Lord, or from some 
other beginning, and we shall declare the positions of the wn gin mo vemen ts at 
the time set before us. Then we shall seek in the table twice the regular longi- 
tude of the moon or twice its angular distance from the sun and 1 the correspond- 
ing additosubtraction found in the third column; and we shall note the pro- 
portional minutes which are in the next column. Accordingly if the number with 
which we entered upon the table was found in the first column or is less than 
180°, we shall add the additosubtraction to the lunar fl.n nnrm.l y; but if it is 
greater than 180° or is in the second column, the additosubtraction will- be sub- 
tracted from the anomaly ; and we shall have the corrected fl.n ninn.ly of the moon 
and its true angular distance from the highest apsis. 

And entering the table again with this [distance] we shall determine the corre- 
sponding additosubtraction in the fifth column and the excess which follows in 
the sixth column, which the second [the small] epicycle adds [to the additosub- 
traction], over and above the first epicycle. The proportional part of this excess 
taken in accordance with the ratio of the 60 minutes is always added to this ad- 
ditosubtraction. The sum is subtracted from the mean movement of longitude 
or latitude, if the corrected anomaly is less than 180° or a semicircle; and it is 
added, if the anomaly is greater. And in this way we shall have the true distance 
of the moon from the mean position of the sun and the corrected movement of 
latitude. Wherefore the true position of the moon will not be unknown, either its 
distance from the first star of Aries in the case of the simple movement of the 
sun or its distance from the. spring equinox in the case of the composite move- 
ment or the addition of the precession. Finally by means of the corrected move- 
ment in latitude we shall have in the seventh and last place of the table the 
degrees of latitude which measure the distance of the moon from the ecliptic. 
That latitude will be northern at the time when the movement of latitude is 
found in the first part of the table, [115*] i.e., if it is less than 90° or greater than 
270°; otherwise it will be following a southern latitude. And so the moon will be 
coming down from the north to 180°, and afterwards it will be going up from 
the southern limit, until It has completed the remaining parts of the circle. Thus 
tiie apparent course of the moon has somehow as many affairs around the centre 
of the Earth as the Earth has around the sun. 

13. How the Movement of Lunab Latitude Is Examined 

AND DEMONSTBATED 

' Now too we must give the ratio of the lunar movement in. latitude, and it 
seems more difficult to discover, as it- is complicated by more attendant cir- 
cumstances. For, as we said before, if two eclipses of the moon were similar and 
equal- in all respects, ue., with the parts eclipsed having the same position to 
" ‘Becaueethe moon Inverses the (small epicycle twice during one synodic month, the time 
•fOnerevokition with respect to the sun. , 
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the north or to, the south and at the same ascending or descending ecliptic sec- 
tion: its distance from! the Earth or from the highest a^siswould be equals 
since in this harmony the moon is understood , to have completed its ^rhole 
circles of latitude by true movement. For since the shadow of the Earth* is 
conoid, and if a right cone is cut in a plane parallel with the base, the section is a 
circle which is smaller the greater the distance from the bate and greater the 
shorter the distance from the base, and similarly equal at an equal distance* 
And so the moon at equal distances from the Earth traverses equal 'circles of 
shadow and presents to our vision equal disks of itself. Hence the moon, stand- 
ing out with equal parts iu the same direction according to an equal distance 
from the centre of the shadow makes us certain of equal latitudes, from which it 
necessarily follows that the moon has returned«to its former position injlatitude 
and is now distant from the same ecliptic node by an equal interval; But that 
is especially true, if the position fulfils two of those conditions. For its approach 
to the Earth or withdrawal from it changes the total magnitude of the shadow, 
[115 b ] but so slightly that it can hardly be grasped. Accordingly the greater the 
interval of time between both eclipses, the more definite can we have the^acve^ 
ment in latitude of the moon, as was said in the case of the sun. 

But since you rarely find two eclipses agreeing in these conditions — and up 
to now none have come our way — nevertheless we note there is another method 
which will give us the same result, since — the other conditions remaining — if 
the moon is eclipsed in different directions and at opposite sections, then it will 
signify that at the second eclipse the moon has arrived at a position diametrically 
opposite to the former and in addition to the whole circles has described a semi-* 
circle; and that will seem to be satisfactory for investigating the thing. 

Accordingly we have found two eclipses fairly close in these respects: the 
first in the 7th year of Ptolemy Philometor, which was the 150th year of Alex- 
ander when — as Claud says— 27 days of Phamenoth the 7th month of the 
Egyptians had passed, in the night which the 28th day followed. And the moon 
was eclipsed from the beginning of the 8th hour till the end of the 10th hour in 
Alexandrian nocturnal seasonal hours, to the extent of seven-twelfths of the 
lunar diameter, and it was eclipsed from the north around a descending section. 
Therefore the midtime of the eclipse was, he says, 2 seasonal hours after mid- 
night, which make 2^ equatorial hours, since the sun was at 6° of Taurus, but 
%yi hours after midnight at Cracow* 

We have taken the second eclipse beneath the same Cracow meridian in the 
year of Our Lord 1519, after the 4th day before the Nones of June, when the sun 
was at 21° of Gemini. The midtime of the eclipse was 1 1 % equatorial hours after 
midday; and the moon was eclipsed for approximately eight-twelfths of its di- 
ameter, from the south, at an asoending section. 

Accordingly, from the beginning of the years of Alexander [to the first eclipse] 
there are 149 Egyptian years 206 days 14H hours at Alexandria, but at Cracow 
13M hours according to apparent time, but* 13}^ upon correction. At that time 
the position of anomaly by our calculation* which agreed approximately with 
Ptolemy’s, was at 163°33' of regular movement; and there was a subtractive 
additosubtraction of 1°23', by which the true position of the moon was exceeded 
by the regular* But from the established beginning of the years of Alexander jto 
’ the second eclipse [116*] there are 4332. Egyptian years 295 days U hours 45 
minutes by apparent time, but by equal time 11 hours 55 minutes; whence the 
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regular movement of the moon was 182*18'. The position of anomaly was 
159°66',butas -corrected it was' 161*13'; and the additive additosubtraotion, by 
which- the regular movement was exceeded by the apparent, was 1®44\ 

. Accordingly it is clear that in both eclipses the distance of the moon from the 
Earth Was equal, and the sun was approximately at the apogee in both cases, 
but -there was a difference of one-twelfth in the eclipses. But since the diameter 
of the moon usually occupies approximately ¥2 , a s we will show afterwards, its 
twelfth part will be 2J4', which corresponds to approximately in the oblique 
circle of the moon at the ecliptic sections. And so the moon was farther away 
from the ascending section at the second eclipse than from the descending sec- 
tion at the first eclipse. Hence it is clear that the true movement in latitude of 
the moon was 179J^° after the complete revolutions. But the lunar anomaly 
between the first and second eclipse adds 21— which is the difference between 
the additosubtractions — to the regular [movement]. Accordingly we shall have 
a regular lunar movement in latitude of 179°51' after the full circles. Now the 
time between the two eclipses was 1683 years 88 days 22 hours 35 minutes by 
apparent time, which agreed with the equal [time]. During that time there were 
40,577 complete equal revolutions and 179°51', which agree with the numbers 
which we have already set down. 

14. On the Positions of Lunar Anomaly in Latitude 

However, in order to determine the positions of the moon’s movement in re- 
lation to the established beginnings of calendar years, we have here also assumed 
two lunar eclipses, not at the same section and not at diametrically opposite 
parts, as in the foregoing, but at equal distances north or south, and fulfilling 
all the other requirements, [116 b ] as we said, in accordance with Ptolemy’s rule, 
and in this way we shall solve our problem without any error. 

Accordingly, the first eclipse, which we have already used in investigating 
other movements of the moon, is the one which we said was observed by Claud 
Ptolemy in the 19th year of Hadrian when two days of the month Chiach had 
passed, one equatorial hour before midnight at Alexandria, but at Cracow two 
hours before midnight, which the third day followed. The moon was eclipsed at 
the midpoint of the eclipse to the extent of ten-twelfths of the diameter, i.e., 
ten-twelfths from the north, while the sun was at 25° 10' of Libra, and the posi- 
tion of lunar anomaly was 64°38' and its subtractive additosubtraction was 
4°20' around the descending section. 

. We made careful observations of the other eclipse at Rome, in the year of 
Our Lord 1500, after the Nones of November, 2 hours after midnight, and it was 
the 8th daybreak before the Ides of November. But at Cracow which is 5° to 
the east, it was 2% hours after midnight, while the sun was at 23*16' of Scorpio; 
and once more there was a ten-twelfths eclipse from the north. 

. Therefore, since the death, of Alexander there have passed 1824 Egyptian 
years 84 days 14 hours 20 minutes by apparent time, but by equal time 14 hours 
10 minutes. Accordingly the mean movement of the moon was 174°14', and the 
lunar anomaly was 994*44', but as corrected it was 291*35'; and there was an 
additive additosubtraction of 4*27'. 

Accordingly it is clear that at both these eclipses the distances of the moon 
from the highes t apsis was approximately equal, and at .both times the sun was 
atitsmeaA apsis, and the magnitude of the shadows was equaL All that makes 
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dear that the latitude of the moon was southern and equal; aadfceaoe that the 
moon was at an equal distance from the sections but was asoending at the second 
eclipse and descending at the first. Accordingly between both eclipseethere ate 
1366 Egyptian years 368 days 4 hours 20 minutes by apparent time, but by 
equal time 4 hours 24 minutes* wherein the movement in latitude was 169°56'. 

Now let ASCD be the oblique circle of the moon; and let AB be its diameter 
and common section with the ecliptic. Let C be the 
northern -limit, and D the southern; [117*] A the ecliptic 
section descending, and B the ecliptic section ascending. 

Now let there be taken AF and BE two equal arcs in 
the south, according as the first eclipse was at point F 
and the second at E. And again let FK be thfe Subtrac- 
tive additosubtraction at the first eclipse, and EL the 
additive additosubtraction at the second. Accordingly, 
since 

arc AL=159°65' 
and 

arc FK~ 4*20' 
and 

arc EL- 4*27'; 
arc FELL -arcs FK+KL+LE=m°4Z. 

And 

180° — 168*42' — 1 1°18'. 

Now i 

arc AF=arc EE-^(11°18') -5*39', 

which is the true distance of the moon from section AB, and on that account 

arc AFX=9°59'. 

Hence it is clear that K the mean position in latitude is 99°69' away from the 
northern limit. 

From the death of Alexander to this position and time of Ptolemy’s ob- 
servation there are 467 Egyptian years 91 days 10 hours by apparent time, 
but by equal time 9 hours 64 minutes, during which the mean movement in 
latitude is 60 o 59'. And when 50*59' is subtracted from 99°59', there remain 
49° for noon an the first day of Thoth the first month by the Egyptian cal- 
endar. at tiie be ginning of the years of Alexander but on the Cracow meridian* 
Hence for each of the other beginnings there are given in accordance with the 
differences of time the positions of -the course of the moon in latitude as taken 
in relation to the northern limit, from which we measure the movement. 

• Now from the first Olympiad to the death of Alexffiider there are 461 Egyp- 
tian years 247 days — from which in accordance with equality of time 7 minutes 
of an hour are subtracted — and during that time the progress in latitude was 
138 0 67'. -Again from the first Olympiad to Caesar there are 780 Egyptian 
years 12 hours, but 10 minutes of an hour are added to the equal time; and 
during that time the movement is 206*53'. Then come 45 yearn 12 days up to 
Christ. Accordingly if .136*57' are subtracted from 49? phis the 360° of the 
circle, there remain 272°3' for noon of the first-day 1 of the mouth Hakatombaion 
of the first Olympiad. •• • ■ 

' Now if 206*63' are’ added W87W, the sum will be HfiW for midnight 
beft m the Kaletods of January |U7*J"at the beginning of the Jufian year*. 
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; . Finally, with the addition of 10°49' the sum becomes 129°45' asthe position 
{at' the beginning of the years] of Our Lord similarly at midnight before the 
Kalends of January. 

15. CONSTBUCTION OF THE InSTBXJMENT FOB OBSBBVINO PaBALLAXES 

- But chance and the hindrance of the lunar parallaxes did not grant to us, 
Os it had to Ptolemy, the occasion of discorering experimentally that the 
greatest latitude of the moon — in accordance with the angle of section of its 
orbital circle and the ecliptic— is 5°, whereof the circle is 360°. For he was 
watching at Alexandria— which has 30°58' as the elevation of the north pole— 
until the moon should come most near to the vertex of the horizon, namely 
when it was at the beginning of Cancer and at the northern limit, which can 
be foreknown by means of calculations. Therefore at that time by means of 
an instrument, which he called the parallacticon and which was constructed 
for measuring the parallaxes of the moon, he found that the least distance 
was only 2J^° from the vertex, and if any parallax had occurred at this dis- 
tance it would necessarily have been vary slight in such a small spatial interval. 
Accordingly by the subtraction of 2J^° from SO^' 1 the remainder is 28°50^', 
which exceeds the greatest obliquity of the ecliptic — which at that time was 
23°51'20 # — by approximately 5°; and this latitude for the moon is found to 
agree in every respect with the other particulars. 

But the instrument for observing parallaxes consists of three straight* 
edges. Two of them are of equal length and are at least eight or nine feet long; 
the third is somewhat longer. The latter and one of the former two are joined 
to both extremities of the remaining straight-edge, by carefully mating holes 
and fitting cylinders or pivots into them in such a way that while the straight- 
edges are movable in a plane surface they do not wobble at all at the joints. 
Now in the longer straight-edge a straight line should be drawn from the 
centre of its place of joining through its total length, and the line is made 
equal to the distance between the places of joining [on the other straight-edge] 
measured as accurately as possible. This line is divided into 1,000 equal parts — 
or into more, if that can be done; and the division of the remainder should be 
carried on {118*] in the same unit parts, until it reaches 1414 parts, which 
subtend the side of a square that may be inscribed in a circle whose radius has 
1,000 parts. It will be all right to cut off as superfluous the remainder of the 
straight-edge over and above this. In the other ruler too, there should be 
drown from the centre of the joining-place a line equal to those 1,000 parts 
or to the distance between the centres of the two joining-places; the ruler 
should have eyepieces fastened to it on one tide, as in a dioptro, which sight 
may have passage through. The eyepieces should be so adjusted that the 
sight-passages do not at all swerve away from the line already drown the 
length of the straight-edge, but keep at an equal distance; and provided also 
that the line as extended from its terminus to the longer ruler can touch the 
divided line. And in this way by means of the rulers an isosceles triangle is 
made, the base of which will be along the parts of the divided line- Then a 
pde, which has been divided crosswise in the best manner and well smoothed, 
Should be erected on a firm base.. The ruler which has the two joining-places 
; *Ti» elevation of the north pole above the horiaon is equal to the declination of the vertex 
at the horiaon from the equator. 
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shouldbe Affixed to this pole by means of pivots, around which the instrument 
way swing, like a swinging door, but in such a way that the straight line 
through the centres of the joining-places will always correspond to the plumb- 
line of the ruler and point towards the vertex of the horizon, as if its axis. 
Accordingly when a person who wishes to find the distance of some Star from 
the vertex of the horizon has the star itself in full view along a straight line 
through the eyepieces, then by the application underneath of the ruler with 
the divided line, he should learn how many unit parts — whereof the diam eter 
of the circle has 20,000— subtend the angle between the line of vision and the 
axis of the horizon; and by means of the table he will get the sought are of the 
great circle passing through the star and tim vertex of the horizon. 

16. How the Parallaxes or the Moon Are Determined! 

By means of this instrument, as we said, Ptolemy found the greatest latitude 
of the moon to be 5°. Next he turned to observing the parallax and saicfthe dis- 
covered that at Alexandria its was 1°7', while the sun was at 5°28' of Lihra and 
the mean movement of the moon away from the sun was 78°13', the regular 
anomaly was 262°20 / ; the movement in latitude was 354°40'; the additive ad- 
ditosubtraction was 7°26'; [118 b ] and accordingly the position of the moon was 
at 3°9' of Capricorn. The corrected movement in latitude was 2 0 6'; the northern 
latitude of the moon was 4°59'; its declination from the equator was 23°49'; and 
the latitude of Alexandria was 30°58'. The moon, he says, as seen through the 
instrument, was approximately in the meridian circle at 60°45' from the vertex 
of the horizon, i.e., 1°7' more than the computation demanded. Hence by the 
rule of tiie ancients concerning the eccentric circle and the epicycle, he shows 
that the distance of the moon from the centre of the Earth was then 39 p 46' 
whereof the radius of the Earth is l p ; and what next follows from the ratio of 
the circles, namely that the greatest distance of the moon from the Earth — 
■which they say occurs at a new and at a full moon in the apogee of the epicycle — 
is 64 p 10', but the least distance — at the quadratures and at the half moon in the 
perigee of the epicycle — is only 33 p 33'. Hence he even evaluated the parallaxes, 
which occur at about 90° from the vertex [of the horizon]: the least at 53'34", 
and the greatest at 1°43' — as it is possible to see in a broad outline what he 
built up concerning them. But now it is perfectly obvious to those wishing to 
consider the question that these things are far otherwise, as we have found out 
■experimentally very often. 

- ' However, we shall review two observations, by which it is again made clear 
■that our hypotheses as to the moon have more certitude than his, because they 
are found to. agree better with the appearances andTo leave nothing in doubt. 
•In the. 1522nd year since the birth of Christ, on the 5th day before the Kalends 
•sd October, after the passage of 5% equal -hours since midday, at about sunset 
•at Frauenburg we found by means of the parallactic instrument that the Centre 
ofthe moan, which was in the meridian circle, was 82°50' distant from the 
vertex of the horizon. Accordingly from the beginning of the years of Our Lord 
to this hoar there were 1522 Egyptian years 284 days 17% hours by apparent 
time but by equal time 17 hours 24 minutes. Wherefore the apparent position 
of the sun was by calculation at 13°29' of Libra and the regular movement of 
the moon >away from the sun [119*] was 87*6' ; the regular anomaly was 857°39'; 
but the true [the corrected] anomaly was 358°4Q', and it added 7'; and tbus the 
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true position of the moon was at 12°32' of Aries. The mean movement in lati- 
tude was 197°1' from the northern limit, the true was 197°8 / ; the southern lati- 
tude of the moon was 4°47' ; the moon had a deblination of 27°4I' from the equa- 
tor; the latitude of the place of our observation was 54°19', and the addition of 
54°19' to the lunar declination makes the true distance of the moon from the 
pole of the horizon to be 82°. Accordingly the 50' not accounted for belong to 
the parallax, which by Ptolemy’s teaching should be 1°17'. 

Once more we made another observation at the same place in the 1524 th year 
of Our Lord on the 7th day before the Ides of August 6 hours after midday; and 
we saw through the same instrument the moon ar 82° from the vertex of the 
horizon. Accordingly from the beginning of the years of Our Lord to this hour 
there were 1524 Egyptian years 234 days 18 hours [by apparent time] and also 
18 hours by exact time. The position of the sun was by calculation at 24°14 / of 
Leo; the mean movement of the moon away from the sun was 97°6' ; the regular 
anomaly was 242°10 / ; the corrected anomaly was 239°43', adding approximately 
7° to the mean movement; wherefore the true position of the moon was at 9°39’ 
of Sagittarius; the mean movement of latitude was 193°19'; the true, 200°17'; 
the southern latitude of the moon was 4°41'; the southern declination was 
26°36', and the addition of 2G°36' to 54°19' of the latitude of the place of ob- 
servation makes the distance of the moon from the pole of the horizon to be 
80°55'. But there appeared to be 82°. Accordingly the difference of 1°5' came 
from the lunar parallax, which according to Ptolemy should have been 1°38' 
and also according to the theory of the ancients, as the harmonic ratio, which 
follows from their hypotheses, forces you to admit. 


17. Distance of the Moon from the Earth and Demonstration 
of Their Ratio in Parts Whereof the Radius of the 
Earth Is the Unit 


[119 b ] From this it will now be made apparent how great the distance of the 
moon from the earth is. And without this distance a sure 
ratio cannot be given for the parallaxes, for they are mu- 
tually related. And it will be established in this way. Let 
AB be a great circle of the Earth, and let C be its centre. 
Around C let another circle be described in comparison 
with which the Earth has considerable magnitude, and 
let this circle be DE. Let D be the pole of the horizon, and 
let the centre of the moon be at E, so that DE its distance 
from the vertex is known. Accordingly, since at the first 
observation, 

angle DAE-82°50' 



and by calculation 


angle ACE =82° 


and hence 


angle DAE— angle ACE=50', 

which belonged to the parallax; we have triangle ACE with its angles given And 
therefore with its sides given. For since 

angle CAE is given, 
side CE* 99,219 
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v where diameter of circle circumscribing triangle AEC» 100.000 
and 


and 


ACm 1,464; 


CNH 68 p , 

where AC, radius of Earth, = l p . 

And this was the distance of the moon from the centre of the Earth at the 
first observation. 

But at the second observation 

angle DAE -82°, 
as the apparent movement; and, by calculation, 

angle ACE=8 Q%5*; 

and, by subtraction, 

angle A.EC'=1°5 / . 

Accordingly, 

side EC =99,027 
and 

side AC =1894 

v where diameter of circle circumscribing triangle = 100,000. 

And so 

CE = 56 p 42', 

where the radius of Earth = l p . 

And that was the distance of the moon. 



s But now let ABC be the greater epicycle of the moon; and let its centre 
be D. Let E be taken as the centre of the Earth, and from E let the straight 
line EBDA be drawn, so that A is the apogee and B the perigee. Now let 

arc A5C=242°10', - 

in accordance with the computed regularity of the lunar anomaly. 

And with C as centre let epicycle FGK be described, whereon- 

arc FGK= 194°10', 

twice the distance of the moon from the sun. And let DK be joined. 

Thus, 


aad,by subtraction, 
finee 


angl e*GZ>£- - add. {130*3 2°27'; 
oorr. anomaly — 59°43', 
arc CDB* arc ABC-180 o -62°10', 
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and . . -> .. 

angle BEK *7°, 

Therefore, in triangle KDE the angles are given in the degrees whereof 2 rt 
angles =180°; and the ratio of the sides is also given: 

DX* 91,856 
and 

: EX -86,354, 

where diameter of circle circumscribing triangle XZ>£?= 100,000. 
But 


XX* 

Now it was shown above that 
and 


94,010 

where DX= 100,000. 
Z)X= 8,600 


DFG =13,340. 

Accordingly it follows from the given ratio that when, as was shown, 

EK =56*42', 

where radius of the Earth =1*; 

then 


DX= 60*18', 

•DF=5 P 11', 

DFG =8*2'; 

and hence, as extended in a straight line. 

XDG= 68H P ; 

and that is the greatest altitude of the half moon. Furthermore, 
ED-DG= 52°17', 

which is its least distance. And thus, at its greatest, 

EDF= 65^*, 

which iB the altitude occurring at the bright, full moon; and at its least, 

EDF—DF= 55*8'. 


And we should not be moved by the fact that others — and especially those to 
whom the parallaxes of the moon could not become known except partially, 
on account of the location of their places — estimate the greatest distance of 
the new moon and the full moon to be 64*10'. But the greater nearness of the 
moon to the horizon — for it is clear that the parallaxes are filled out in relation 
to the horizon — has allowed us to perceive them more perfectly, and we have 
not found the parallaxes to differ by more than 1' on account of the difference 
caused by the nearness of the moon to the horizon. 


18. On the Diameter of the Moon and on the Diameter of the . 

, Terrestrial Shadow in the Place of Passage of the Moon 

[120 b ] Moreover, the apparent diameters of the moon and the shadow vary 
with the distance of the moon from the Earth. Wherefore it is pertinent to' speak 
of them. And although the diameters of the sun and the moon are rightly de- 
termined through the dioptra of Hipparchus, nevertheless in thecsseofthemoon 
astronomers judge that this is done with more certainty through some particular 
eclipses of the moon, in which the moon is at an equal distance from its highest 
. or lowest apsis, especially if at that time the sun too is in the same relative situa- 
tknvso that the circle of shadow which the moon passes through is found equal 



and 

and 


mmamm 


■ 100,000 


AC- 1,454; 


CEK68*, 

where AC, radius of Earth, - 1». 

And this was the distance of the moon from the centre of the Earth at the 
first observation. 

But at tiie second observation 

angle DAE -82°, 
as tile apparent movement; and, by calculation, 

angle ACE- 80*55' ; 

and, by subtraction, 

angle ABC— 1°5'. 

Accordingly, 

side EC =99,027 

and \ 

side AC- 1894 

where diameter of circle circumscribing triangle = 100,000. 

And so 

CE* 56*42', 

where the radius of Earth -l*. 

And that was the distance of the moon. 



now. let ABC be , the greater epicycle of the moon; and let its centre 
be D. let iB.be taken as the centre of the Earth, and from E let the straight 
line EBDA be drawn, so that A is the apogee and B the perigee. Now let 

arc ABC -242*10', - 

in accordance with the computed regularity of the lunar anomaly. 

And with C as centre let epicycle FGK be described, whereon 

arc FGK- 194°10', 

twice the distance of the moon from the sun. And let DK be joined. 

Thus, 

angleCBA- - add. {120»j 2°27'; 

and^byeubtractioh, • 

coir, anomaly -59*43', . 



arc CDB -arc ABC- 180? -02*10', 
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700 


and 


angle BEK- 7°, 

Therefore, in triangle KDE the angles are given in the degrees Whereof 2 rt. 
angles =180°; and the ratio of the sides is also given: 

DE- 91,856 


and 


££-86,354, 

where diameter of circle circumscribing triangle KDE— 100,000. 
But 


KE* 

Now it was shown above that 
and 


94,010 

where DE — 100,000. 
DF- 8,600 


DFG- 13,340. 

Accordingly it follows from the given ratio that when, as was shown, 

££= 56042 ', 

where radius of the Earth - 1 9 ; 


fjlMI 

DE =60ol8', 

DF= 5 P 11', 

DFG- 8o2'; 

and hence, as extended in a straight line. 

EDG- 68H P 5 

and that is the greatest altitude of the half moon. Furthermore, 
ED-DG- 52°17', 

which is its least distance. And thus, at its greatest, 

EDF- 65H P , 

which is the altitude occurring at the bright, full moon; and at its least, 

EDF—DF- 55o8'. 


And we should not be moved by the fact that others— and especially those to 
whom the parallaxes of the moon could not become known except partially, 
on account of the location of their places — estimate the greatest distance of 
the new moon and the full moon to be 64ol0'. But the greater nearness of the 
moon to the horizon — for it is clear that the parallaxes are filled out in relation 
to the horizon — has allowed us to perceive them more perfectly, and we have 
not found the parallaxes to differ by more than 1' on account of the difference 
caused by the nearness of the moon to the horizon. 


18. On the Diameter of the Moon and on the Diameter of the 
Terrestrial Shadow in the Place of Passage of the Moon 
[120 b j Moreover, the apparent diameters of the moon and the shadow vary 
with die distance of the moon from the Earth. Wherefore it is pertinent to speak 
of them. And although the diameters of the sun and the moon are rightly de- 
termined through the dioptra of Hipparchus, nevertheless in the caseofthemoon 
astron omers judge that this is done with more certainty through some-particular 
eclipses of the moon, in which the moon is at an equal distance from its highest 
or. lowest apsis, especially if at that time the sun too is in the same relative situs- 
tbn^so that the circle of shadow which the moon passes through is found equal 
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— unless the eclipses themselves are unequal in extent. For it is clear that the 
comparison of the difference in extent of the eclipses with the latitude of the 
motra shows how much of the circle around the centre of the Earth the diameter 
of the moon subtends. When that has been peroeived, the semidiameter of the 
shadow is also known. 

All this will be made clearer by an example. In this way at the midpoint of 
the first eclipse ^2 of the diameter of the moon was eclipsed; and the moon had 
a latitude of 47'54"; but at the other eclipse 1 %2 of the diameter was eclipsed, 
and the latitude was 29'37". The difference between the extent of the eclipses is 
%2 0 f the diameter; the difference in latitude is 18'17" ; and the 1 %2 are propor- 
tional to the 31'20" which the diameter of the moon subtends. Accordingly it is 
clear that the centre of the moon at the midpoint of the first eclipse was about 
a quarter of the moon’s diameter — or 7'50" of latitude — beyond the shadow. If 
these 7'50" are subtracted from the 47'54" of the total latitude, 40'4" remain as 
the semidiameter of the shadow ; just as at the other eclipse the shadow occupied 
— in proportion to )i of the lunar diameter — 10'27" more than the latitude of the 
centre of the moon. The addition of 29'37" to 10'27" similarly makes tlfe semi- 
diameter of the shadow to be 40'4". And so in accordance with Ptolemy’s con- 
clusion, when the sun and moon are in conjunction or opposition at their great- 
est distance from the Earth, the diameter of the moon is 31'20" — [121 1 ] as he 
admits he found the sun’s diameter to be through the dioptra of Hipparchus — 
but the diameter of the shadow is 1°21' 20"; and he believed that the diameters 
were in the ratio of 13 to 5, i.e., the ratio of double plus three-fifths. 

19. How 'fHE Distances of the Sun and Moon from the Earth, 
Their Diameters and That of the Shadow at the Place of 
Crossing of the Moon, and the Axis of the Shadow 
Are Demonstrated Simultaneously 

But even the sun has some parallax; and since it is very slight, it is not per- 
ceived so easily, except that the following things are related reciprocally: namely 
the distance of the sun and moon from the Earth, their diameters and that of 
the. shadow at the crossing of the moon, and the axis of the shadow; and for 
that reason they are mutually productive of one another in analytical demon- 
strations. First we shall review Ptolemy’s conclusions on these things, and how 
be demonstrated them, and we shall draw out from them what seems the most 
true; He assumed 31^' as the apparent diameter of the sun, which he employed 
w itho ut, any qualification, He assumed as equal to that the diameter of the full 
and new moon when at its apogee, which he says was at a distance of Si^lO', 
whereof the radius of the Earth is l p . 

FrOin that he demonstrated the rest in this way: Let ABC be the circle of the 
solar globe Around centre D; and let EFO be the circle of the terrestrial globe 
around its centre K at its greatest distance from the sunt Let AG and CE be 
lines touching both circles* and let them as extended meet at the apex 
of the shadow, as at point S. And let DKS be a line through the centres of the 
san and the Earth. Moreover, \s>iAK and KC be drawn,' and let AC and OB be 
joined, , winch should hardly differ at all from -the diameters on account of the 
great distance between them. Now on DKS let equal segments LK and JEM 
be taken in proportion to the distance of the moon in the ap ogee when •new and 
When full; hi his opinion 64*10', where EK is I*. Let QMJt be the -diameter df 
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Accordingly, since 


DK : KE. 


and [121 b ] 
And 


angle NKD= 31^', 

where 4 rt. angles =360°, 

angle LKO = y 2 angle NKO, 
angle LAO = 15%'. 


Accordingly, in 
and 


angle L= 90°. 

triangle LKO, which has its angles given, 
KL : LO is given, 


and 


LO = 17*>33', 


And because 


LA=64<>10', 

where KE=1». 


But since LOP and MB 
And 


LO:MR= 5:13, 

MR= 45'38*. 

are paraUel Ito KE at equal intervals, on that account 
LUJr +MR = 2 KE . 


Now by Euclid, vi, 


OP -LOP- ( MR+LO ) =*56'49*. 

2 , 


EO : PC-KC : OC—KD : LD=KE : OP=60' : 56'49*. 


LD = 56'49", 

where DLK=1 k 

And accordingly, by subtraction, 


But accor ding gjj 


KL=3'll*. 


AL -64*10', ■ 

where AA=1*, 


/«* ■ . 7 - 

Now it is also dear that 
Hence 
and 

And of the whole KMS 


£Z)-1210“. 
itffl-45'38". 
KE : MR is given 
KMS : MS is given. 


KM - 14'22'. 

And, aeparando, 

£11/5=268“ 

where £H/A04»1O'. 

So in truth Ptolemy. 

But others after Ptolemy, since they found that these things did Aot a gr ee 
sufficiently with the appearances, published other things concemingiall this , 
None the less they admit that the greatest distance of the full moon and the 
new moon from the Earth is 64“10'; and that the apparent diameter of W sun 
at its apogee is 31%'. They even grant that the diameter of the shadow at the 
place of crossing of the moon is as 13 to 5, even as Ptolemy himself. Neverthe- 
less they deny that the apparent diameter of the moon at that time is greater 
than 29%'; and for that reason they put the diameter of the shadow at ap- 
proximately 1°16%'. They hold that it follows from this that at its apogee the 
distance of the sun from the Earth is 1146 p and that the axis of the shadow is 
254“, whereof the radius of the Earth is 1“. [122*] And astronomers attribute 
these things to the Harranite philosopher [al-Battani] as the discoverer, although 
they cannot be joined together at all reasonably. We considered that these 
things must be adjusted and corrected as follows, since we put the apparent 
diameter of the sun in its apogee at 3r40"— for it should be somewhat greater 
now than before Ptolemy— and that of the full or the new moon in its highest 
apsis at 30' and the diameter of the shadow in its crossing at 80%'. For as- 
tronomers should have a slightly greater ratio than that of 5 to 13, that is to 
say 150 to 403. And the whole sun is not covered by the moon, unless the mobn 
is at » lesser distance from the Earth than 62“, whereof the radius of the Earth 
is 1“. For when these things are put down in this way they seem to be connected 
with one another and the rest in a sure fashion and to be consonant with the 
apparent eclipses of the sun and moon. And in accordance with the foregoing 
demonstration: 

LOml7'85* 

where KE radius of Earth *1*. 

And for that reason 

MR-46'l”, 

and 


OP =56 '51'. 


And 


ZXLJT- 1179“, 

the distance from the Earth of the sun at its apogee; and 

KMS**2fi& 1 

which is the axis of the shadow. , ' , ,j 
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20, On the Magnitcdeof TSesb Three Celestial Bodies: 

. ■ ; .. jot Son, Moon, and Earth, and Their Compabison with 

One Another 

Hence it is also manifest that 
'•:/ LK.KD- 1:18 

and 

LO : 2X7=1 : 18. 

NoW 

1:18= = 17'8":5»27' 

where KE‘ >1». 

And 

SK : KE= 265*> : 1 >=SKD : DC =1444* : 5»27'. 

For they are all proportional; and that will be the ratio of the diameters of the 
sun and Earth. But, as globes are in the ratio of the cubes 1 of their diameters, 
accordingly 

(5 P 27') S = 161 % p ; 

and the sun is 161 % greater than the terrestrial globe. 

Again, since 

moon’s radius = 17'9" 

where KE = l p , 

[I22 b ] Earth’s diameter : moon’s diameter =7:2, i.e., in the triple sesquialter 
ratio. When the cube* of that ratio is taken, it shows that the Earth is 42% 
greater than the moon. 

And hence the sun will be 6,999 ®%s greater than the moon. 

21. On the Apparent Diameter op the Sun and Its Parallaxes 

But since the same magnitude when farther away appears smaller than when 
nearer; for that reason it happens that the sun, moon, and the shadow of the 
Earth vary with their unequal distances from the Earth no less than do their 
parallaxes. By means of the aforesaid, all these things are easily determinable 
for any elongation whatsoever. That is first made manifest in the case of the 
sun. For since we have shown that the Earth at its farthest is 10,323 parts dis- 
that from the sun, whereof the radius of the orbital circle of annual revolution = 
10,000; and at its nearest the Earth has a distance of 9,678 parts of the remain- 
der of the diameter: accordingly the highest apsis is 1179** whereof the radius of 
the Earth is l’, the lowest apsis will be 1105 p , and so the mean apsis will be 
il42 p . Accordingly in the right triangle* 

1,000,000+ 1179=848*“% ch. 2 (2'55"), 
which is the small angle of greatest parallax, and that is found around the hori-. 
son. Similarly, as the least distance is 1105», 

HiteraUy, Inthe triplicate ratio. 

1 KUtraUf/, the triplicate. 

Km., the right triangle formed by the line joining the centres of the sun end the Earth, the 
tangent from the centre of the sun to the Earth’s surface, and the radius of the Earth to that 
point of tangency. 

; Ha* when the highest apsis — 1179”, 1’ -848 
whereof radius of circle = 1,000,000. 
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1,000,000- 1105 =905 1 =H ch. 2 (37"); 
and 37" measures the angle of greatest parallax of the lowest afcsifc.' Now it was 
shown that the diameter of' tie min is 5 P 2?V whereof the diameter of tie Earth 
is l p , and that it appears at the highest apsis as 31'48". For 

1179 p :5 p 27'=2, 000, 000: 9,245; . 

where diameter of circle =2,000,000, 
and 

H oh, 2(31'48")=9245. 

It follows that at the least distance of 1105 p there is an apparent diameter of 
33'54". Therefore the difference between them is 2'6"; but there is a difference 
of only 12" [123a] between the parallaxes, Ptolemy considered thajb both of 
these differences should be ignored on account of their smallness; forjl' or 2' is 
not easily perceptible to the senses, much less than are a few seconds perceptible. 
Wherefore if we kfeep the greatest parallax of the sun at 3' everywhere] we shall 
be seen to have made ho error. Now we shall determine the mean apparent 
diameters of the sun through its mean distances; or, as do others, throu gh the 
apparent hourly movement of the sun, which they believe to be to its diameter 
as 5 to 66 or as 1 to 14.t^. For its hourly movement is approximately proportional 
to its distance. 

22. On the Unequal Apparent Diameter op the Moon and Its Parallaxes 

A greater diversity in the apparent diameter and parallaxes appears in the 
case of the moon as being the nearest planet. For since its greatest distance from 
the Earth is 65J^ P at new moon and full moon, its least distance will by the 
above demonstrations be 55 p 8'; and the greatest [altitudinal] elongation of the 
half moon will be 68 p 21', and the least 52 p 17'. Accordingly we shall have the 
parallaxes of the setting or rising moon at these four termini, when we have di- 
vided the radius of the circle by the distances of the moon from the Earth: the 
parallax of the farthest half moon will be S6'18 // and that of the farthest new or 
full moon will be 52'24"; the parallax of the nearest full or new moon will be 
02'21" and that of the nearest half moon 65'45". 

Furthermore by this the apparent diameters of the moon are established. For 
it Was shown that the diameter of the Earth is to the diameter of the moon as 
7 to 2, and the radius of the Earth will be to the diameter of the moon as 7 to 4. 
Moreover, the parallaxes are in that ratio to the' apparent diameters of the moon, 
sincC the straight lines, which comprehend the angles of the greater parallaxes^ 
do not differ at all from the apparent diameters at the same crossing of the moon; 
and the angles, [or arcs of parallax] are approximately proportional to the chords 
subtending them; and their difference is hot perceptible to sense. By this sum- 
mary it is clear that at the first limit of the parallaxes Which have been already 
set* forth the’ Apparent [123 b ] diameter of the moon will be 28%'; at the second, 
approximately 30'; at the third, 35'38"; and at the last limit, 37'34". By the 
hypothesis of Ptolemy and others the diameter would have been approximately 
1°, and so it ought to have been, as the half moon at that time was shedding, as 
much light on the Earth as the full moon would. 

^Similarly, where the lowest apsis - 1105 p , 1 P =S05 
whereof radius of circle— 1,000,000. 
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23. What the Ratio ofDiffehence Between the 

Shadows of the Eabth Is , 

We have already made clear that 

>'<■■■ shadow’s diameter : moon’s diameter =*403 : 160. •" ' 

For thaireason at a full or a new moon, when the sun is at its apogee, the shad- 
ow's is found to be 80'36" at its least and 95'44' at its greatest; and the greatest 
difference is 15'8 ff . Moreover, the shadow of the Earth varies, even in the same 
place of crossing of the moon, on account of the unequal distance of the Earth 
from the sun, as follows: 

For, as in the foregoing diagram, let DKS the straight line through the cen- 
tres of the sun and the Earth 

Cl be drawn again, and also CES 

. — the line of tangeney. As was 

z — s»L d shown, when 

distance DK = 1 179 p , 

D K M S where KE=l v 


KM-&2P 

then the se mid i a meter of the shadow 

k lR=i&r 

where £E=1"; 

and [KR being joined] 

angle MKR=m2", 

which is the angle of sight, and the axis of the shadow 

KMS= 265 -. 

Now when the Earth is nearest to the sun, so that 

DK= 1105P, 

we shall evaluate the shadow of the Earth at the same crossing of the moon, as 
follows: For let EZ be drawn parallel to DK. Then 

CZ : ZE=EK : KB. 

But: 

QZ~ 4<-27' 
and 

ZF- 1105”. 

For 

ZE=DK 

and 

DZ=KE, 

as KZ is a parallelogram. Accordingly 

FS-24819' 

where KE = l p . 

Now 

KM =4 2; 

and accordingly, by subtraction, 

MS =186pI9'. 

But since 

SM :MR-SK i KE, 


therefore 


i • > 
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- • wh4r*{124«ij ££«!*> 

And hence 

angle AfEB-41'85*, 

which is the angle of sight. Whence it happens that on account ©! the approach 
and withdrawal of the sun and the Earth, the greatest difference in the diam- 
eters of the, shadow at the same place of crossing of the moon is 1',' whereof EK 
« 1*, in proportion to an angle of sight of 57", whereof 4 rt., angles s»360°. 
Furthermore, in the ‘first case 

shadow’s diameter : moon's diameter >13: 5; 
but here ' , 

shadow’s diameter : mootiV diameter <13 : 5, 
as 13 : 5 is a sort of mean' ratio. Wherefore we shall make but slight error if we 
employ it as everywhere, the same, thus saving labour and following\the judg- 
ment of the ancients. \ 

24 . On the Table or the Particular Parallaxes in the Circle 
Passing Through the Poles or the Horizon 

Moreover, it will not be difficult now to determine all the single parallaxes of 
the sun and the moon. For let there be drawn again AB 
the terrestrial circle through the vertex of the horizon, 
with C as its centre. And in the same plane let DE be 
the orbital circle of the moon, FG that of the sun, CDF 
the line through the vertex of the horizon; and let line 
CEG be drawn, in which the true positions of the sun 
and the moon are understood to be, and let the lines of 
sight AG and AE be joined to those points. Therefore 
the parallaxes of the sun are measured by angle AGC, 
those of the moon by angle AEC. Moreover, there is a 
parallax between the sun and moon which is measured 
by angle GAE, which is determined according to the dif- 
ference between angles AGC and AEC. Now let us take angle ACG, with which 
we wish to compare those angles; and, for example, let 

angle AC(?= 30°. 

Now it is clear from what we have shown concerning plane triangles that when 

line C(?*«1142 p , 

where AC = l*, 
angle AQC^V/^, 

which is the difference between the true and the seeming altitude of the sun. 
But when 

angle AC(?»60°, 
angle AGC-2'36". 

Everything will be similarly clear as regards the remaining angles. 

But in the case of the moon at its four limits: If at the greatest lunar distance 
from tire Earth, wherein, as we said, *, 

CB-68>21V : 

[124 b ] where CA = 1*, 
angle DCj$*£Q°, . i*. V M-i 

where 4 rt angles -*360°, 
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wefshall bave trialnlgle ACE inwhich the twd sides AC add CE together with 
angleACEhave been given. From- that we find 

that,../; •- 

parallax AEC- 26 / 28". 

Andwhen 

CE= 65^" 
angle AEC= 76' W. 

Similarly in the third case when 

C£=55»8', 

parallax AEC- 31'42*. 

Finally, at the least distance when 

CE = 52 p 17', 
angle AFC=33'27'. 

Again, when 

arc DE = 60°, 

the parallaxes in the same order will be as follows: 

First parallax =43'55", 
second parallax =45'51", 
third parallax =54}#, 
and 

fourth parallax =57^'. 

We shall inscribe all these things after the order of the subjoined table, 
which for the sake of convenience we shall extend like all the other tables into 
a series of thirty rows but proceeding by 6°’s by which twice the arcs from the 
vertex of the horizon— of which the greatest is 90°— are given to be understood. 
But we have divided the table into nine columns. For in the first and second 
will be found the common numbers of the circle. We shall put the parallaxes 
of the sun in the third, and in the next the lunar parallaxes, and in the fifth 
column the differences, by which the least parallaxes, which occur at the half 
moon and at the apogee, are deficient as measured by the parallaxes occurring 
at the apogee of the full moon or the new moon. The sixth column will contain 
the parallaxes which the full or bright moon produces at its perigee; and in 
the next column are the minutes of difference, by which the parallaxes which 
occur at half moon when the moon is nearest to us exceed those occurring at 
half moon in the apogee. Then, the two spaces which are left are reserved for 
the proportional minutes, by which the parallaxes between these four limits 
can be computed. We shall set forth these parallaxes, and first in connection 
frith the apogee and the parallaxes which are between the first two limits— as 
follows. 


ns cqpebkktob - - 

>' Let circle [126*] AB be the first epicycle of themoon, anti teb (7 beitS ; cehtns; 
With D taken as the centre of the Earth, let the straight line BBC A. be “drawn; 
and with apogee A as centre let the second epicycle EFG be described. NoWiet 

aro EG±W°, 

and let AG and CG be joined. Accordingly, since in the foregoing it was shbwh 
that 

straight line CE**l Ml', 

where radius of Earth = l p , 

straight line f)C=60 p 18', 
and 

straight line EFt*2 p 51', 

then in triangle ACG 

side GA = l p 25' 
and 

ade AC'=6 p 36'; 

and 


angle CAG is given, 

which is the angle comprehended by GA and AC. Accordingly, by what has 
been shown concerning plane triangles, 

sideC^C*?'. 

Accordingly, as extended in a straight line, 

DCG = DCL = 66 p 25\ 

But 

DCE=65%». 

Therefore, by subtraction, 

EL'm55}4', 

and that is the exceSs. Moreover, by this given ratio, when 

Z)CB= 60 p ; 

EF=2 P 37', 

and ■ 

• • EL =46'. 

Therefore, according as, 

EF=60', 

“ ■' excess EL N 18'. 

We shall mark these down in the eighth column of the tab,le as corresponding 
tb 60® [in the, fir^t column]. :: 

' We dhall show Something similar id the case of perigee B. Let the second 
epicycle MNO be drawn again around centre B, and let 

angle AfBJV=60°. 

For, as before, triangle BCN will have its sides and angles given, and similarly 
c excess MP=bb]4! 

where Earth’s radius = l p . 

Bat that is twcsuse . . - - 

' DBM =55*8'. 

11 


BBM=60 p ; 
MBO =3 p 7', 



and 
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excess ATP =55'. 


m 


Nov 


3»7' : 55' =60' : 18'; 

and so On, the s am e as before. Nevertheless there is a difference of a few seconds. 
Wer shall do this for the rest; and thus we shall fill out the eighth column of 
lie. table. But if we were to employ instead of them, those [proportional 
minntes] which Were set out in the table of additosubtractions, we shall make 
no error. For they are approximately the same — and it is a question of very 
small numbers. [125 b ] There remain the proportional minutes which occur at 
the mean termini, namely between the second and the third termini. 

Now let circle AB be the first epicycle at the new or full moon. Let C be its 
centre; and let D be taken as the centre of the Earth. And let the straight line 



DBCA be extended. Now from apogee A let some arc be taken: for instance, let 

arc AE= GO 0 ; 

and let DE and CE be joined. For we shall have the triangle DCE, in which 
two sides are given: 

CD =60 p 19' 


and 


CE=5 P 11'. 


Now angle DCE is an interior angle, and 

angle DCE= 180°— angle ACE. 
Accordingly, by what we have shown concerning triangles, 


Z?F=63 P 4'. 


But 

and 

Now 


DBA =65}#, 

DBA— ED =2^'. 


and 


AB=10»22'; 
1022' ; 2»26'=69' : 14'. 


And they are inscribed in the table in the ninth column Opposite 60°, Following 
this example, we have completed the rest and filled out the table, which fol- 
lows. And we have added another table of the semidiameters of the sun and 
the moon, and the shadow of the Earth, so that as far as possible they may 
be at hand. 
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Table or the Parallaxes of the Sun and Moon 


«* 


Common 

Numbers 

Deg. 

Deg. 

6 

354 

12 

348 

18 

342 

24 

336 

30 

330 

36 

324 

42 

318 

48 

312 

54 

306 

60 

300 

66 

294 

72 

288 

78 

282 

84 

278 

90 

270 

96 

264 

102 

258 

108 

252 

114 

246 

120 

240 

126 

234 

132 

228 

138 

222 

134 

216 

150 

210 

156 

204 

162 

198 

168 

192 

174 

186 



Differ ehcebe- 
tween the first 
Parallax of and second 

the moon at limit qf the 
traUaxee . the second moon; la be 
of the sun limit subtracted 

Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 

0 10 2 46 0 l 

0 10 5 33 0 14 

0 29 8 19 0 21 

0 38 11 4 0 28 

0 47 13 49 0 35 

0 56 16 32 0 42 

1 5 19 5 0 48 

1 13 21 39 0 55 

1 22 24 9 1 1 

1 31 26 36 1 8 

1 39 28 57 1 14 

1 46 31 14 1 19 

1 53 33 25 1 24 

2 0 35 31 1 29 

2 7 37 31 1 34 

2 13 39 24 1 39 

2 20 41 10 1 44 

2 26 42 50 1 48 

2 31 44 24 1 52 

2 38 45 51 1 58 

2 40 47 8 2 0 

2 44 48 15 2 2 

2 49 49 15 2 3 

2 52 50 10 2 ‘ 4 


54 50 55 ,2 

56 51 29 2 

58 51 56 2 

59 52 13 2 

0 52 22 t 

•0. 52 , 24 2 



22 47 1 16 10 L 7 

25 47 1 26 12 9 

28 49 1 35 15 12 


31 42 1 45 18 14 

34 31 1 54 21 17 

37 14 2 3 24 20 

I 

39 50 2 11 27 23 

42 19 2 19 30 26 

44 40 2 26 34 29 

46 54 2 33 37 32 

49 0 2 40 39 35 

50 59 2 46 42 38 

52 49 2 - * 53 45 41 

54 30 3 0 47 44 

56 2 5 6 49 47 

57 23 3 11 51 49. 

58 36 3 14 53 ST 

59 39 3 17 55 04 

,60 31 3 20 57 56 

8i _12 3 22 68 57 

61 47 3 23 59 58 

62 9 3 23 69 59 

62 19 3 24 60 60 

62 21 : 8 24 , .60 ( 60 
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Common 
, Numbers 

Semidiameter 
of the 

Sun 

Semidiameter 

'of the 

Moon 

Semidiameter 
of the 

Shadow 


Deg. 

Deg. 

Min. 

See. 

Mi n. 

Sec . , 

Min, 

Sec. 

Min. 

‘6 

12 

18 

354 

358 

342 

15 

15 

15 

50 

50 

51 

15 

15 

15 

0 

1 

3 

40 

40 

40 

18 

21 

28 

0 

0 

1 

24 

30 

336 

330 

324 

15 

15 

15 

52 

53 
55 

15 

15 

15 

6 

9 

14 

40 

40 

40 

34 

42 

56 

2 

3 

4 

42 

48 

54 

318 

312 

306 

15 

16 

16 

57 

0 

3 

15 

15 

15 

19 

25 

32 

41 

41 

41 

10 

26 

44 

6 

9 

U 

60 

66 

72 

300 

294 

288 

16 

16 

16 

6 

9 

12 

15 

15 

15 

39 

47 

56 

42 

42 

42 

2 

24 

40 

14 

16 

19 

78 

84 

00 

282 

276 

270 

16 

16 

16 

15 

19 

22 

16 

16 

16 

5 

13 

22 

43 

43 

43 

13 

34 

58 

22 

25 

27 

96 

102 

108 

264 

258 

252 

16 

16 

•16 

26 

29 

32 

16 

16 

16 

30 

39 

47 

44 

44 

45 

20 

44 

6 

3,1, 

33 

36 

114 

120 

126 

246 

240 

234 

16 

16 

16 

36 

39 

42 

16 

17 

17 

55 

4 

12 

45 

45 

46 

20 

52 

13 

39 

.42 

45 

132 

138 

144 

228 

222 

216 

16 

16 

16 

45 

48 

50 

17 

17 

17 

19 

26 

32 

46 

46 

47 

32 

51 

7 

47 

49 

51 

150 
156 • 

210 

204 

16 

16 

53 

54 

17 

17 

38 

41 

47 

47 

23 

31 

53 

162 

198 

16 

55 

17 

44 

47 

89 

Cnr 

55 

m 

192 

16 

56 

17 

46 

47 

44 

lift 

174 

160 

186 

180 

16 

16 

57 

57 

17 

17 

48 

49 

47 

47 

49 

52 

58 

57 
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25. On GoMptrrma T^E Parallax of the Sun andMoon 

[127*] We shall also set out briefly the mode of computing the parallaxes o f 
the sun and moon by the table. If for the distance of the sun or twice the dis- 
tance of the moon from the vertex of the horizon we take the corresponding par- 
allaxes in the table — the solar parallaxes simply but the lunar parallaxes at the 
four limits — and if we take the first proportional minutes corresponding to 
twice the movementof the moon or twice its distance from the sun; by mfeans of 
these minutes we shall determine the parts of the difference between the first 
and the last terminus which are proportional to sixty minutes; we shall always 
subtract these parts from the parallaxes following next, and we shall always add 
the later parts to the parallax at the next tothfe last limit. And we shall have two 
corrected parallaxes of thpmoon at the apogee and perigee; the lesser epicycle 
increases or decreases these parallaxes. Then we shall take the last proportional 
minutes corresponding to the lunar anomaly; and by means of them we shall 
determine the proportional part of the difference between the two parallaxes 
found nearest; we shall always add this proportional part to the first corrected 
parallax, the parallax at the apogee; and the result will be the parallax of the 
moon sought for that place and time, as in the following example. 

Let thedistanceof the moon from the vertex [of the horizon] be 54°, the mean 
movement of the moon 15°, and the corrected anomaly 100°: I wish to find from 
them by means of the table the lunar parallax. I double the degrees of distance, 
and the result is 108°, to which in the table there correspond a differenceof 1'48" 
between the first and second limit, a parallax of 42'50" at the second limit, a 
parallax of 50'59" at the third limit, and a difference of 2'46" between, the third 
and the fourth limit — which I shall mark down separately. Doubling the move- 
ment of the moon makes 30°; I find five of the first proportional minutes corres- 
ponding to it, and with them I determine 9" to be the part of the first difference 
which is proportional to sixty minutes: I subtract these 9" from the 42'50" of 
the parallax, and the remainder is 42'41". Similarly the proportional part of the 
second difference — which was 2'4fi" — is 14"; and I add it to the 50'59" of the 
parallax at the third limit; the sum is 51'13". The difference between these par- 
allaxes is 8'32". After this I take the last proportional minutes corresponding to 
the corrected anomaly, and there are 39'. By means of them I take 4'50" as the 
proportional part of the difference of 8'32"; [127 b ] I add this 4'50" to the first 
corrected.parallax, and the sum is 47'3l", which will be the sought parallax of 
the moon in the circle of altitude. , 

But since any other parallaxes of the moon differ very little from the paral- 
laxes at Ml moon and new moon, it would seem to be sufficient if we kbpt within 
the mean limits everywhere, for we have great need of them for tjhe sake of pre- 
dicting ecEpses. The rest do not require such great examination, which' will be 
held to offer perhaps less in the way of utility than in the satisfaction of curiosity. 

26. How the Parallaxes of Longitude and Latitude Are Distinguished 

Now the parallax is divided simply into the parallax of longitude and that of 
latitude, or the parallax between the sun and moon is distinguished according 
to the arcs and angles of the intersection of the ecliptic and the circle through 
the poles of the horizon; since it is clear that when this circle falls at right angles 
upon the ecliptic, it makes no parallax in longitude, but the parallax is trans*~ 
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fezredwholly tolatitude, aathBcircleis wholly a circle of latitude and altitude. 
But where conversely the ecliptic falls at right angles upon the hotieon and be- 
comes wholly the same as the eircle of altitude ; then, if the moon has no latitude, 
it does not admit anything except a parallax in longitude, but if it has adigres- 
sion in latitude, it does not escapesome parallax in latitude. 

In this way let eircle ABC be the ecliptic, and let it be at right angles to the 
horizon, and let A be the pole of the horizon. Accordingly cir- 
cle ABC will be the same as the circle of altitude of a moon 
without latitude. Let B be the position of the moon, and BC 
its total parallax in longitude. 

. But when it also has latitude, let DBE be the circle describ- 
ed through the poles of the ecliptic and with DB or BE as the 
latitude of the moon, it is clear that side AD or AE will not 
be equal to AB ; and the angle at D or E will not be right, since 
DA and EA are not circles through the poles of DBE; and the 
parallax will participate in latitude, and it will do so all the 
more the nearer the moon is to the vertex. For let triangle 
ADE keep the same base, but let sides AD and AE be shorter 
and comprehend acuter angles at the base; the greater the 
distance of the moon from the vertex is, the more like right 
angles will the angles be. 

Now let ABC be the ecliptio, and DBE the oblique circle of altitude of a moon 
not having latitude, as being at an ecliptic section. [128*] 

Let B be the ecliptic section, and BE the parallax in the 
circle of altitude. Let there be drawn EF the arc of a cir- 
cle through the poles of ABC. Accordingly since in tri- 
angle BEF angle EBF is given, as was shown above, and 
angle F*» 90°, 

and side BE is also given: by what has been shown con- 
cerning spherical triangles, the remaining sides are giv- 
en: BF the parallax in longitude and FE the parallax in 
latitude, which agree with parallax BE. But since BE, 

EF, and FB on account rtf their shortness differ but 
slightly and imperceptibly from straight lines, we shall 
not make an error if we use the right triangle as rectilinear; and on that account 
the ratio will become easy. '' 

For let circle ABC be drawn as the ecliptic, 
and let DB the oblique circle through the poles 
of the horizon fall upon it. Let B be the poriticji 
in longitude Of the moon- and FB the northera lat- 
itiide or BE the southern. Let the vertex Of 'the 
horizon be D, and triad D let fall on'the mood the 
circles of altitude DEK or I)FjC',.whereon are 
the parallaxes EK and FG. tor the true positions 
of themoon in 'longitude and latitude will be at 
points E OK F, but the seeming positihnis will he at 
Kdr 0. And froth K emd let arcs' kM and LG be 
drawnat rightanglestothe ecfiptfeABC. Accord- 
ingly, sincethe longitude and latitude of the inctotl 
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dbeervwHwW long {129*} the moon would «oeo}i1^e-braght)«l»r of 4be Hyades 
(whichtbe Jtomanscall Paliticium), and with this in mind, we saw the star 
brought into contact with the shadowypart of the lunar body and already 
lying hidden between the horns of the modti at the end' of the fifth jibur of the 
night, though the star ves nearer the southem hom by three quarters as it were 
of the width or diameter of the moon. And since according to the tables the 
star wasat 2°52 '! of Gemini with a southerly latitude of 5^°, it was clear that 
to eyesight the centre of the moon was half a diameter to the west of the star, 
and accordingly its seen position Was 2°36' in longitude and approximately 5°6' 
in latitude. 

Accordingly from the beginning of the years of Christ there have been 1497 
Egyptian, years 76 days 23 hours at Bologna; but at Cracow, which is ap- 
proximately 8° farther east, 23 hours 36 minutes, to which equal time adds4 
miiiutes. For the sun was* at 28J^° of Pisces and therefore the regular movement 
of,the moon away from the* sun was 74°, the regular anomaly was 111°10', the 
true position of the moOn was at 3°24' of Gemini, the southerly latitude 4°35', 
for the true movement of latitude was 203°41'. Moreover, at . that time at 
Bologna, 26° of Scorpio was rising, with an angle of 57J^°; and the moon was 
83° from the vertex of the horizon, and the angle of section between the circle 
of altitude and the ecliptic was approximately 29°, the paratlax of the moon was 
l e 51' in longitude and 30' in latitude. Those things agree perfectly with the 
observations; and all the less will anyone doubt that our hypotheses and what 
results from them are correct. 

28. On the Mean Oppositions and Conjunctions or - 
the Sun and Moon 

The method of investigating the conjunctions and oppositions of the sun and 
the moon is clear from what has been said so far concerning their movement. 
For in relation to that approaching time at which we think this or that con- 
junction or opposition will take place, we shall seek the regular movement of the 
moon; and if we find that the regular movement has already completed a circle, 
we understand a full conjunction at the semicircle. [129 b ] But since that rarely 
presents itself, we shall have to observe the distance between the sun and the 
moon; and when we have divided it by the daily movement of the moon, we 
ahft.ll know by how much time the one of them is in advance of the other, or how 
far off in the future the conjunction or the opposition is. Therefore we shall 
seek out the movements 4nd positions for this time, and with them we shall set 
dp ratios ’for the true new moons and full moons; and we shall distinguish the 
ecliptic conjunctions from -the others, as we shall indicate below. When we have 
got these things set up, it will be possible to go on into any number ofmonths 
and continue through some number of yearn by means of * the table of twelve 
months, which contains the time and the -regular movements of the anomaly of 
Hie sun ahd the meoff and the regular movement of the moon in latitude-^ 
joining single movements to the single movements already found! But’ we shall 
put down the : anomaly of the Sun' as true, so as to have it as corrected im- 
mediately. For its difference is not perceptible to sense in one or more years on 
aeOdUUt of >its slowness at its beginning,! t.e,; at its highest aps& ! * * • 
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» 2 Q . On the Clops Examination of 'the True Conjunctions 

■ , , , . and Oppositions of the Sen and Moon 

1130>lSinea we possess, as wassaid, the time of mean -conjunction or opposi- 
tion of theas'heavenly bodiestogefcher withtheir »ovement8,.then the true 
distance betweeathem, whereby they precede or follow one another, will be 
nebessaiyinordertofind their true {conjunctions and oppositionsj.For if the 
(true] moon is prior, to the ran m [meanj conjunction or opposition, it is clear 
that the true one will be in the future; but if the sun, then it is already past the 
feme one which we Are seeking. This is made dear by the additosubtractions in 
4h» case of both of them, aince if there were no additosubtractions, or if they 
meenequal and of the same quality,**? both additive or -both subtractive* it is 
dear that at thesamenwoient the true conjunctions or oppositions and the 
from* ones caindde. But if they are unequal, the difference inchoates what their 
distanoeis and that the star to which the additive or subtractive difference be* . 
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lonp precedes or follows.But when tiiey are in different paittsfof their circles] 
that etw all the mom precedes whose additoeubtraction is subtractive; and the 
edding together, of the additosubtractions shows what thettistccnce between 
them js. Ip connection with this we shall decide how many whole hours can be 
traversedby the moon — taking two hours for every degree of distance. 

In this way, if there were about 6° of distance, we should take 12 hours as 
corresponding to them. Therefore we shall seek the true movement of the moon 
away from the sun for the interval of time thus set up; and we shall do that 
easily, when we know that the mean movement of the moon is 1°1' per 2 hours, 
but that the true hourly movement of anomaly around the full moon or the new 
moon is approximately 60'. In 6 hours that makes the regular movement to be 
3°3', and the. true movement of anomaly 6°; and in the table of lunar addrto- 
subtractions we shall note the difference between the additoSubtractions and 
add it to the mean movement — if the anomaly is in the lower part of the circle — 
and subtract it if the anomaly is in the upper. For the sum or the remainder is 
the true movement of the moon for the hours taken. Therefore that movement, if 
equal to the distance first existing, is sufficient. Otherwise the distance multi- 
plied by the number of estimated hours should be divided by this movement; 
or else we shall divide the true simple distance by the hourly movement taken. 
[131*] For the quotient will be the true difference in time in hours and minutes 
between the mean and the true conjunction or opposition. .We shall add this 
difference to the mean time of conjunction or opposition, if the moon is west of 
the sun, or to the position of the sun diametrically opposite: or we shall subtract, 
if the moon is eastward; and we shall have the time of true conjunction or oppo- 
sition, although we must confess that the anomaly ef the sun too adds or sub- 
tracts something, but it is rightly neglected, as in the whole tract and at greatest 
ebngation— which extends beyond 7 ° — the anomaly cannot fill 1'; and the meth- 
od of evaluating the lunar movements'is more certain. 

For those who rely only upon the hourly movement of the moon, which they 
call the hourly excelling movement, make mistakes sometimes and are forced 
rather often to repeat their calculations. For the moon is changeable even from 
hour to hour and does not stay like itself. Accordingly, for the time of true con- 
junction or opposition, we shall work out the true movement in latitude, so as 
to learn the, latitude of the moon and work out the true position of tire sun in 
relation to the spring equinox, i.e., in the signs, whereby the true position of the 
moon is known to be. the same or opposite to it. And since time is here under- 
stood as mean and equal with respect to the Cracow meridian, we shall reduce 
it to apparent time by the method described above. ' But if we should wish to 
set this up.for any other place than Cracow, we shall note its longitude and take 
four minuses of an hour for each degree of longitude and four seconds of an.hour 
for each minute .of longitude; and we shall add them tp the Cracow time, if .the 
other place is to the east, and subtract them, if it is to the west. And the Sum 
or tiie remainder wiU.be the time: of conjunction or opposition of the sun and. 
moon. • .• .• ..... 

30. HoW the Edpipno Conjunctions an d Oppositions op ran Sun, and 
Moon Are DisTmduieHED from the Others 

In the case of the moon it is easily discernible whether or not they are ecliptic; 
Wince, if the latitude of the moon is less than half the diameters of the moon and 
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jtbe shadow* it -vrill undergo ah eclipse, but if greatest, it will not. But there ik 
more than enough. bother in the case of the sun, as the parallax of each of them, 
ky which for the meet pert the visible conjunction differs from the true, is mixed 
Up in it. Accordingly when we have examined [!31 b ] what the parallax in longi- 
tude between the sun and moon is at the time of true conjunction, similarly we 
shall look for the apparent {angular] elongation of the moon from the sun at the 
interval of an hour before the true conjunction in the eastern quarter of the 
ecliptic or after the true conjunction in the western quarter, in order to under- 
stand how far the moon seems to move away from the sun in one hour. There- 
fore when we have divided the parallax by this hourly movement, we shall have 
the difference in time between the true and the seen conjunction. When that is 
subtracted from the time of the true conjunctioh In the eastern part of the eclip- 
tic or added in the western— for in the eastern part the seen conjunction pre- 
cedes the true, and in the western it follows it— the result will be the time of 
seen conjunction which we were looking for. Therefore we shall reckon the seen 
latitude of the moon in relation to the sun for this time, or the distance between 
the centres of the sun and the moon at the seen conjunction, after deducting the 
parallax of the Sun. If this latitude is greater than half the diameters of the sun 
and moon, the sun will not undergo an eclipse; but if smaller, it Will From this it 
is clear that if the moon at the time of true conjunction does not have any paral- 
lax in longitude, the seen and the true conjunction Will be the same, and the 
conjunction will take place at 90° of the ecliptic as measured from the east or 
the west. 

i 

31. How Great an Eclipse of toe Sun or Moon Will Be 

Therefore, after we have learned that the sun or moon will undergo an 
eclipse, we shall easily come to know how great the eclipse will be— in the 
case of the sun by means of the seen latitude between the sun and moon at 
the time of seen conjunction. For if we subtract the latitude from half the 
diameters of the sun and the moon, the remainder is the eclipse of the sun as 
measured along its diameter; and When we have multiplied that by twelve 
and divided the product by the diameter of the sun, we shall have the number 
of twelfths of the eclipse of the sun. But if there is no latitude between the 
sun and the moon, there Will be a total eclipse of the sun or as much of it as 
the moon can cover. 

Approximately the same method [is Used] in the case of a lunar eclipse, 
except that instead of the seen latitude we employ the simple latitude. 'When 
the latitude is subtracted from half the diameters of the moon and Shadow, 
the r emainde r is the part of {132*} the moon eclipsed, provided the latitude 
of the moon js'not lees than half the diameters of the moon and shadow, as 
taken along the diame ter Of the moms. For then there will be a total ecftpse. 
And furthermore the lesser latitude even adds some delay in the darkness; 
and the delay'will'be greatest when there is no latitude— as t think is per- 
fectly clear to those who consider it. Accordingly, in the case of a particular 
eclipse of the moon, when we have multiplied the eclipse^ P®** ^ tyelve end 
divided the product by. the diameter of ifte moon, W* shaft have the number 
of twelfths of the eclipse — just as in the case of the sun. 
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. 192, i iSfow-Voi KnoWjBsw^b^ni) How Lcktgak Eclipse '$ m *, Last . 


It remainsto see how long an eclipse will lastMt should benoted that we 
use the arcs which occur in the case of the sun, moon, and shadow as st raight 
lines; for they are so small that they do not seem to be different from' Strai ght 
fines. 


Accordingly let us take point A as the centre of the sun or of the shadow, 
and line BC as the passage of the orb of the moon. And 
let £ be the centre of the moon touching the sun or 
shadow at the beginning of incidence and C at the end 
of its transit. Let AB and BC be joined, and let fall AD 
perpendicular to BC. 

It is clear that when the centre of the moon is at D, 
it will be the middle of the eclipse. For AD is the short- 
est of the lines falling from A, and 
BD=DC, 

since 



. AB=AC, 

and AB or AC is equal to half the sum of the diameters of the sun and the 
moon in a solar eclipse and to that of the diameters of the moon and shadow 
in a lunar eclipse; and AD is the true latitude of the moon or the seen latitude 
at the middle of the eclipse. Accordingly, when we have subtracted the square 
on AD from the square on AB, the remainder is the square on BD. Therefore 
BD will be given in length. When we have divided it by the true hourly move- 
ment of the moon during the eclipse of the moon, or by the visible movement 
in the case of a solar eclipse, we shall have the time of half the duration. But 
the moon veiy often delays in the middle of the darkness — that happens when 
half the sum of the diameters of the moon and the shadow exceeds the latitude 
of the moon by more than the moon’s diameter, as we said. Accordingly when 
we have placed E the centre of the moon at the starting-point of the total 
[132 b ] obscuration, when the moon touches the concave circumference of the 
shadow, and F at the other point of contact, when the moon first emerges, 
and have joined AE and AF, it will be made clear in dm same way as before 
that ED and DF are the halves of the delay in darkness, because AD is the 
known latitude of the moon, . and AE or AF is that whereby the half of the 
diameter of the shadow is greater than half the diameter of the, moon. There- 
fore DE or DF will be established; and once more when we have divided it 
by the true hourly movement of the moon, we shall have the time of half, the 
delay, which we were looking for. 

Nevertheless we must notice here that since the moon moves in its own 
orbital circle, it does not, by the mediation of the circles passing through the 
poles, of the ecliptic, cut arcs of longitude op the ecliptic wholly equal to the 
arcs in its own orbital circle. But the difference is very slight, so that at the 
total distance of 12 s from the ecliptic section, which is approximately the 
farthest limit of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the arcs of the circles do not 
differ from one another by 2’, which makes Hs hour; on that account wb often 
U*e one instead of: the other as if they were the same. So too we use the same 
latitude of , the moon at the limits of the eclipses as at the middle of the eclipse^ 
although the latitude of the moon . is; always increasing or decreasing, and on 
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that account the intervals of incidence and withdrawal are not wholly 
but tee difference is so slight that it seems a waste of time to 
more closely. In this way the times, durations, and magnitudes of eclipses 
have been unfolded with respect to the diameters. 

. , ^t since it ia the opinion of many persons that the parts eclipsed should be 
distinguished not with respect to 
the diameters but with respect to 
the surfaces, for it ib not lines but 
surfaces whioh are eclipsed: ac- 
cordingly let ABCD be the circle 
of the sun or of the shadow, and 
let E be its centre. LvbrAFCG be 
the lunar circle, and let I be its 
centre. Let the circles cut one an- 
other in points A and C, let the 
straight line BEIF be drawn 
through the centres of bote, and 
let AE., EC, I A, 1C be joined and 
line AKC at right angles to BF. 

By means of this we wish to ex- 
amine how great ADCG the surface 
obscured is, or how many twelfths 

of the whole surface of the orb of tee moon or sun belong to the part eclipsed. 
Accordingly since the semidiameters AE and AI of each circle are given, by 
the above, and also El the distance between their centres or the lunar latitude, 
we shall have [133*J triangle AEl with its sides given; and for that reason with 
its angles given by the demonstrations above; and angle AEl is similar and 
equal to angle EIC. Accordingly 

arcs ADC and AQC will be given, 

where the circumference “860°. 

Furthermore, in the measurement of the circle Archimedes of Syracuse records 
that 

circumference : diameter < 3# •' 1 

but 

’ circumference : diameter > 3 l %x : 1. 

Ptolemy assumed as a mean between these 

3*8'3b* : 1». 

By means of this ratio 

arcs AGC and ADG will be givep, 
in terms of the same parts as tee semidiameters AE and Al. 

And V!." “ , 

' . , . quad. -sector AEfC, 

n fvj .. • ... 

quad. 1A, A(?=asector AIC. .. 

But in the isosceles triangles AECpnd AIC the common base AKC and tee pep* 
and Kl are given. And accordingly the quadrilateral AK, KE ia 
~ gj,ven, which is tee area of triangle AEC—and similariy the quadrilateral AK, 
K/isteearaaof triangleAC/.Aocmdintdy ■ ■ 
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and 


sect. AFCK— trgl. AIC =seg. circ. AFC 


sect. ABCK- trgl. AEC** seg. circ. ABC 
and hence, ; 

figure ADCG is given, 

which was sought. 

And moreover, the total area of the circle — which is comprehended by BE and 
BAD in a solar eclipse or by FI and FAG in a lunar eclipse— was given. Accord- 
ingly it will be manifest how many twelfths of the total circle of the sub or moon 
was eclipsed in ADCG. Let all this— which has been treated in more detail by 
others— be enough now concerning the moon: for we are in a hurry to get to the 
revolutions of the remaining five planets, which will be spoken of in the books 
following. 



BOOK FIVE, 


[133 b ] Up to now wehavebeen explaining to the best of our ability the revo- 
lutions of the. Earth around the sun and of the moon around the Earth. Now we 
am turning to the movements of the five wandering stars: the mobility of, the 
Earth binds together the Girder and magnitudes* their . orbital circles in i won* 
derful harmony and sure commensurability, as we said in our brief survey in 
the first book, when we showed that the orbital circles do not have their centres 
around the Earth but rather around the sun. Accordingly it remains forms to 
demonstrate all these things singly and with greater clarity; and let us fulfil our 
promises adequately, in so far as we can, particularly by. measuring the appear- 
ances by the experiments which we have got from the ancients or from our own 
times, in order that the ratio of the movements may be held with greater cer- 
tainty. Now in Plato’s Timaeus each of thse five stars is named in accordance 
with its visible aspect: Saturn, Phaenon— as if to say “shining” or “appearing,” 
for Saturn is hidden less than the others, and emerges more quickly after under- 
going occultation by the sun; Jupiter, Phaeton from his radiance; Mars, Pyrois 
from his fiery glow; Venus sometimes and sometimes brtpos, i.e., 

Lucifer and Vesperugo, according as she shines at morning or evening; and 
finally Mercury, Stilbon from his sparkling and twinkling light. Moreover the 
planets have greater irregularities in longitude and in latitude than the moon. 

1. On Their Revolutions and Mean Movements 

Two longitudinal movements which are quite different appear in the planets. 
One of them is on account of the movement of the Earth, as we said; and the 
other is proper to each planet. We may rightly call the first the movement of 
parallax, since it is the one which makes the planets appear to have stoppings, 
progressions, and retrogradations — [134*] not that the planet which always pro- 
gresses by its own movement, is pulled in different directions, but that it ap- 
pears to do so by reason of the parallax caused by the movement of the Earth 
taken in relation to the differing magnitudes of their orbital circles. 

Accordingly it is clear that the true position of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars be- 
come visible to us only at toe time when they are in opposition to toe sun; and 
that occurs approximately in the middle of their retrogradations. For at that 
time they fall on a straight line with the mean position of the sun, and lay aside 
their parallax. 

Furthermore there is a different ratio in the case of Venus and Mercury: for 
togy are hidden at toe time they are in conjunction with the sun, and they show 
: only the digressions which they make on either tide away from the sun: hence 
i^eyare never found Without parallax. 

Therefore the revolution of parallax — I mean toe movement of the Earth with 
respect to the planet— is private to each planet; and toe planet and the Earth 
are mutually explanatory of it For we say that the movement of parallax is 

732 
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nothing except that ■wherein the tagulatf movement of the<Earth exceeds their 
movement, as in the ease of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, or is, exceeded by it, aa 
in the case of Venus and Mercury* But since such periods of parallax are found 
unequal by a manifest difference, the ancients recognized that the movements 
of these planets top Were irregular and had apsides of circles to which their ir- 
regularity returned, and the ancients supposed that these apsides had perpetual 
seats- in the sphere of the fixed stars. By that argument the road is opened for 
learning their mean movements and equal periods. For when the ancients had 
recorded in memory the position of some planet with respect to its exact distance 
from the sun and a fixed star, and after an interval of time found that it had ar- 
rived at the same position with an equal distance from the sun; the planet was 
seen to have completed its Whole movement of irregularity and to have returned 
through all to its former relationship with the Earth. And so by means of the 
time which -intervened they calculated the number of whole and equal revolu- 
tions and from them the particular movements of the planet. Ptolemy surveyed 
the circuits through a number of years, according as, he acknowledged, he got 
them from 'Hipparchus. Now he means solar years to be understood as the years 
measured from an equinox or solstice. But it has already been made clear that 
such years are not quite equal; on that account we shall use years measured 
from the fixed stars, and by means of them the movements of these five plahets 
have been reconstituted more correctly by us, according as in our time [134 b ] 
we found there was some deficiency in them or excess, as follows. 

For the Earth has 57 revolutions in respect to Saturn — we call this the move- 
ment of parallax — in 59 of our solar years 1 day 6 minutes of a day 48 seconds 
approximately: during this time the planet has by its own movement completed 
two circuits plus 1°6'6". 

Jupiter is outrun by the Earth 65 times in 71 solar years minus 5 days 45 
minutes 27 seconds: during this time the planet by its owp movement has IS 
revolutions minus 5°41'23^". 

Mars has 37 revolutions of parallax in 79 solar years 2 days 27 minutes 3 
seconds: during this time the planet by its own movement completes 42 periods 
plus 2 6 24'56". 

Venus outruns the movement of the Earth 5 times in 8 solar years minus 2 
days 26 minutes 46 seconds. And during this time it has 13 revolutions minus 
2°24'40" around the sun. 

Finally, Mercury completes 145 periods of parallax, by which it outruns the 
movement of the Earth, in 46 solar years plus 34 minutes of a day 23 seconds. 
And it has 191 revolutions around the sun in that time plus 34 minutes of a day 
23 seconds approximately. 

Accordingly the single circuits of parallax are as follows: for the single planets: 
Saturn: 378 days 5 min. 32 sec. 11 thirds 

Jupiter: 398 days 23 min. 25 sec. 56 thirds 

Mars: 779 days 56 min. 19 sec. 7 thirds 

Venus: 583 days 45 min. 17 sec. 24 thirds 

Mercury: 115 days 52 min. 42 sec. 12 thirds 

When we have reduced these circuits to the degrees of a circle and multiplied 
by the ratio of 365 to the number of days and minutes, we shall have as the 
*»rinal movements [of parallax]: 
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Saturn: 347° 32' 2 " 54'" 12"" 

' Jupiter: 329° 25' 8" 15"' 6"" 

Matt: 168° $8' 29" 13"' 12"" 

Venus: 225° 1' 48" 54'" 30"" 

Mercury: 3(360°)+ 53° 56' 46" 54'" 40"" 

[135*] The three-hundred-sixty-fifth part of these is the daily movement: 
Saturn: 57' 7" 44'" 

Jupiter: 54' 9" 3'" 49"" 

Mars: 27' 41" 40'" 8"" 

Venus: 36' 49" 28V 4 35"" 

Mercury: 3° 6' 24" 7'" 43"" 

according as they are set out in the following tables, like the mean movement of 
the sun and moon. 

But we thought it unnecessary to set down their proper movements id this 
way. For the proper movements are determined by the subtraction of the move- 
ments of parallax from the mean movement of the sun, as the proper movement 
of the planet and the mean movement of parallax compose the mean movement 
of the sun. For the proper annual movements in relation to the sphere of the 
fixed stars are as follows for the upper planets: 

Saturn: 12“ 12' 46" 12'" 52"" 

Jupiter: 30° 19' 40" 51"' 58"" 

Mars: 191° 16' 19" 53'" 52"" 

But in the case of Venus and Mercury, since their proper movements are not 
apparent to us 1 , the movement of the sun itself is used by us instead; and it 
furnishes a way of investigating and demonstrating their apparent movements, 
in the following tables. 

‘The proper movements of Venus and Mercury are not apparent to us in that their positions 
are never viewed without parallax. 
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Saturn’s Movement of Parallax in Periods or Sixty Days 
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< :: • 2,/ demokstbation dr ran Regular and Affarbnt Morstnms of ' v T *■ 
ThesbPlanets According to the Theory of the Ancients 
{140 b ] Accordingly this is the way the! mean movements are. Now let us turn 
to the apparent irregularity. The ancieht mathematicians who Kept the earth 
immobile imagined in the ease of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and Venus eccentric 
circles hearing epicycles, and another further eccentric circle, with respect to 
which the epicycle and the planet in the epicycle should move regularly. 

In this way tot AM be an eccentric circle, and let its, centre be at C i Let ABC 
be its diameter, whereon D is the centre of the 
Earth, so that A is the apogee and B the perigee.. 

Let DC be bisected at E, and with E as centre let 
FC another eccentric circle to the first be describ- 
ed. Let# be anywhere oh this eccentric circle, and 
with H as centre let the epicycle IK be described. 

Through its centre let there be drawn the Straight 
line IHKC and similarly LHME. Now let it be un- 
derstood that on account of the latitudes of the 
planet the eccentric circles are inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic and similarly the epicycle to the 
plane of the eccentric circle ; but here they are rep- 
resented as if in one plane for the sake of ease of 
demonstration. Accordingly the ancients say that 
this whole plane together with points E and C 
moves wound 2>— the centre of the ecliptic— in the 
movement Of the sphere of the fixed stars: by this they mean that these points 
have unchanging positions in the sphere of the fixed stars. And they say that 
the epicycle moves eastward in circle FHG but in accordance with line IHC, and 
in delation to this line the planet revolves regularly in epicycle IK. But it is clear 
that the regularity of the epicycleshould occur in relation to £ the centre of its 
deferent 1 , and the revolution of the planet in relation to line LME. Accordingly 
they concede that in this case the regularity of the circular movement can occur 
with respect to a foreign end not the proper centre; similarly and more so in the 
case of Mercury. But I think I have already made a sufficient refutation of that 
in the case of the moon. These and similar things furnished ns with an occasion 
for working otft the mobility of the Earth and some other ways by which regu- 
larity and the principles of thjs art might be preserved, and the ratio of apparent 
irregularity rendered more constant. 

3. General Demonstration or Apparent Irrbgularitt 
1 ° on Account df orb Movement of the Earth • 

Accordingly there are two reasons why the regular movement of a 
planet shouldappear irregular: on account of the movement of tire Earth and 
otiAocount of its proper movement. We shall make both of them dear generally 
separately by ocular demonstration,; whereby they tan be better dis- 
tinguished from one another; and we shall begin with the movement which 
|nixes itself with all of them on account of the movement of the Earth: and first 



«The deferent 


of to epicycle is the eirde on the dreamferenee of which the centre of the 
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in the sase of : Venus and Mercury, whiefcare comprehended % the [orbital] 

cirele*ofthe Earth. ^ . \ ; * if. 

’ ■ Therefore let AB.be the circle eecentricto the son, which the centre of the 

Earth desoribes'during its annual bircuit in the 
way we explained above; and let C be its centre. 
But now let us put down that the planet has no 
other irregularity except this one; and that will 
be the case if we make DE, the orbital circle of 
Venus or Mercury, homocentric with AB; and 
DE should be inclined to AB on account of its 
latitude. But for the sake of ease of demonstra- 
tion they can be thought of as if in the same 
plane. Let the Earth be assumed at point A ; and 
from A let there be drawn the lines of sight AFL 
and AGM touching the circle of the planet at 
points F and G; and let ACB the diameter com- 
mon to both circles be drawn. 

Now let the movement of both the Earth and 
the planet be in the same direction, i.e., eastward, but with greater velocity in 
the case of the planet than in that of the Earth. Therefore C and line ACB will 
appear to the eye borne along at A to move in accordance with the mmn move- 
ment of the sun; but the planet in circle DFG as in an epicycle will traverse arc 
FDG eastward in greater time than it will the remaining arc GEF westward; 
and in the upper arc it will add the total angle FAG to the mean movement of 
the sun, and in the lower arc will subtract the same. Accordingly where the sub- 
tractive movement of the planet, especially around E the perigee, is greater 
than the additive [movement] of C, it will seem to A to retrograde in proportion 
to the excelling [movement] — as happens in these planets, when line CE has a 
greater ratio to line AE than the movement at A has to the movement of the 
planet, according to the demonstrations of Apollonius of Perga, as will be said 
later. But where the additive movement is equal to the subtractive, [ 141 b ] the 
planet will seem to come to a stop on account of the mutual equilibrium; all this 
agrees with the appearances. 

Accordingly if there were no other irregularity in the movement of the planet, 
as Apollonius opined, this would be sufficient. But the greatest angular elonga- 
tions from the mean movement of the sun, which 
these planets have in the morning and evening 
and which are understood by angles FAE and 
QAE, are not everywhere equal, neither the one 
to the other, nor are the sums of the two equal; 
for the apparent reason that the route of these 
planets is not along circles homocentric with the 
terrestrial circle but along certain others, by 
which they effect the second irregularity. 

The «pme thing -is also demonstrated in the 
case of tffe three upper planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, which circle around the Earth. For let 
thefomer circle of t^e Earth be drawn again, and 
fat DEi be as an exteriof ftoihocentric circle in the 
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ame phtie-. M the position of tha planetbe taken anywhere, at point 
D; and from D let there be drawn DACBE the common diameter and DF and 
DG straight lines touching the orbital circle Of the Earth at points F und G. 
It ia manifest that from point A only will the 'true position of the planet in 
DS the line of mean movement of the sun be apparent, when the planet is 
(Opposite the sun and is nearest to the Earth: For when the Earth is in the .oppo- 
site position at B t the opposition [of the planet and the sun], although in the same 
straight Hue, will not be at aU apparent on account of the closeness of the sun to 
& But is the movement of the Earth is speedier, sothatitoutrunsthe movement 
<rf the planet, it will seem along FZ?(? thearc of apogee to add the total angle GDF 
to the movement of the planet and along the remaining arc GAF to subtract 
the same, according as arc GAF is smaller. But where the subtractive movement 
of the Earth excels the additive movement of the planet, especially jin the 
neighbourhood of A, the planet will seem to be left behind by, the Earth, to 
move westward and to come to a stop at the place where there is least difference 
between the movements which are contrary according to sight. \ 

And so it is once more manifest that all these apparent movements — which 
the ancients were looking into fay means of the epicycles of the individual planets 
rr-occur on account of the movement of the Earth. But since in spite of the 
jf yinmn nf A polloni us and the ancients the movement of the planet is not found 
regular, m the irregular revolution of the Earth with respect to the planet pro- 
duces that; accordingly the planets are not carried in a homocentric circle but 
in some other whieh we shall demonstrate straightway. 


J , . . ■ 4. Why the Proper Movements op the Planets 

u ‘ Appear Irregular 

, [142*] But since their proper movements in' longitude follow approximately 
the same mode except for 
Mercury, which is seen to 
(differ from them, we shall 
-treat of those four planets 
together, but another place 
has been given over to 
Mereary. Accordingly as 
the , ancients placed one 
movement in two eccentric 
circles, as was .shown, we 
have, -decreed 'two regular 
movements knit of which 
the apparent irregularity 
is compounded either by a 
circle eccentric to an eccen- 
tric cirisle, or by the epicycle 
ef an e&eycle or by a coip- 
ttpation ofsjaefecentric cir- 
cl^egnying epicyclp. For 
they dan $11 effec t the same 
irregularity, mb' we demon- 
strated above in the case of 
the mm “'ll the moon. 
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< Accordingly let: AB be an eccentric okde around centre C. LetACfi be the 
diameter drawn through the highest and lowest apsis of the planet and con- 
taining the mean position of the sun. On ACR let 2) be the centre of the Orbital 
circle of the Earth; and with the highest apsis A as centre and the third part' of 
CD as radius, let epicycle EF be described. Let Fbe its perigee, and let tire p lanet 
be placed there. Now let the movement of the epicycle along eccentric circle AB 
take place eastward; and let the movement of the planet in the upper are (of 
the epicycle] take place similarly eastward [142*] but in the remaining arc 
westward; and let the revolutions of the epicycle and the planet be propor- 
tionately equal to one another. 

On that account when the epicycle is at the highest apsis of the eccentric 
circle and the planet on the contrary is at the perigee of the epicycle, the 
relation between their movements is reversed 1 with respect to one another, 
since both the planet and the epicycle have traversed their semicircle. But in 
both mean quadrants each will have its mean apsis, and then only will the 
diameter 1 of the epicycle be parallel to line AB; and at the midpoints [be- 
tween the mean quadrants and the perigee or apogee] the diameter will be 
perpendicular to AB: the rest of the time always moving towards AB or 
moving away. All that is easily understood as following from the movements. 

Hence it will also be demonstrated that by this composite movement the 
planet does not describe a perfect circle in accordance with the theory of the 
ancient mathematicians but a curve differing imperceptibly from one. 

For let the same epicycle KL be drawn again, and let B be its centre. Let 
AG the quadrant of a circle be assumed, and let HI be an epicycle around G. 
Let CD be cut into three equal parts, and let 

CM=y£CD=GI. 

And let GC and IM, which cut one another at Q, be joined. 

Accordingly since, by hypothesis 

arc AG=arc HI 


then 

And 


angle ACG=90°; 
angle HG1= 90°. 


angle angle MQC, 

because they are vertical angles. Therefore triangles GIQ and QCM are equi- 
angular; and they have correspondingly equal sides, since by hypothesis 

base (77= base CM. 

therefore QI>QC=QM>QG; 


but IQM>GQC, 

FM=ML=AC=CQ. 

Therefore the circle which is described around centre M through points F 
and L and is hence equal to circle AB will cut line IM. The same demonstra- 

*That is to say, during the hemicyde of movement wherein the epicycle is passing from the 
lowest to the highest apsis of the eccentric circle and the planet is passing from the apogee to 
the perigee of the epicycle, the movement on the epicycle adds to the xhove&wat on the ec- 
centric circle; but during the hemicycle wherein the epicycle is passing from the highestththe 
lowest apsis, the movement on the epicycle subtracts, from the movement on the eccentric 
circle. 

s •In this passage Copernicus is speaking as if the planet were borne around the epicycle by 
the revolving diameter, although he usually speaks as if the diameter of the epicycle pointed 
perpetually at the centre of the homocentric circle. 



t If 


Wt ' COPERNICUS u «* 

tiqawiB bold ifi lit* opposite quadrant. Accordingly by the 1 regular move* 
mote of theepicyde in the eccentric circle riw planet in tin epicycle wifi not 
deacribe a perfect circle but a quasi-circle— as was to be demonstrated.? >n 

Now around, ‘centre D let NO the annual orbital circle of the Earth be de- 
scribed; let IDR be extended; and let PDS be drawn parallel to CO. Accord- 
ingly IDR will be the Straight line of the true movement of the planet; OC, 
the straight line of the mean and regular movement. And R will be the true 
apogee of the Earth with respect to the planet; and S, the mean apogee. Ac- 
cordingly angle RDS or I DP is the difference between the regular and the ap- 
parent movement of both, namely between angle ACQ and angle CDI. 

But in place of eccentric circle AB we may take an equal homocentric circle 
around D as the- deferent of the epicycle, whose* radius is equal to DCI and 
which is the deferent of the other epicycle, whose semi-diameter is half MD.* 
Now let the first epicycle be moved [143*] eastward, but the second in the 
opposite direction; and lastly let the planet on it [i.e., on the second epicycle] 
be deflected by the twofold movement. The same things will happen as before 
and no differently from in the moon, or by some other of the aforesaid modes. 

But here we have chosen the eccentric circle bearing the epicycle, because 
by remaining always between the sun and C centre D is meantime found to 
have changed, as was shown in the case of solar appearances. But as the re- 
maining appearances do not aocord proportionately with this change there 
must be some other irregularity in those planetary movements: this irregu- 
larity, although very slight, is perceptible in the case of Mars and Venus, as 
will be seen in the right place. 

Accordingly we shall soon demonstrate from observations that these hypo- 
theses are sufficient for the appearances; and we shall do that first in the case 
of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; in them the position of the apogee and the dis- 
tance CD are very difficult to find and of the greatest importance, since the 
rest is easily demonstrable by means of the apogee and the distance CD. 
Now in this case we shall use the method we used concerning the moon, namely 
a comparison of three ancient solar oppositions with the same number of 
modern ones, which the Greeks call their “acronychial gleams” and we the 
“deeps of the night,” namely when the planet opposite the sun falls upon 
the straight line of the mean movement of the sun, where it throws off all 
that irregularity which the movement of the Earth brings to it. Such positions 
are determined by observations with an astrolabe and by computation of the 
oppositions of the sun, until it is clear that the planet has arrived at a point 
opposite the sun. 


5. Demonstrations or the movement or Saturn 
Accordingly we shall begin with Saturn by taking three oppositions once ob- 
served by Ptolemy. The first of them occurred in the 11th year of Hadrian on 

‘As has been pointed out, if in the foregoing diagram we consider a print 
X«b situated on semi-diameter CA that CX is equal ioQI (and consequently 
fa equal to ATX), then since the planet on reaching point 7 ha* expended 
■ter of its peifedio time and has one quarter of a full revole- 
ut print X, evidently pbjnt Tia Analogous to the centra of a FtoJe- 
iequant, print M (the centre of the quasi-circle)' to the centre of the 
ideterant, and print D (the centred the era to Copernicu s) to the 

^tfafffa abcomn an yiaa aiaktai 
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the 7tli day of the month Pachomatthe'firstihour of night; in tile year of Our 
Lord 127 on the 7th day before the KalendB of April, 17 equal hours after mid- 
night in relation to the Cracow meridian,' which we find an hour distant from 
Alexandria. Now the position of the planet in relation to the sphere of the fixed 
stars, to which as to the starting-point of the regular movement we are referring 
all these things, was found to be at approximately 174°40', since [143 b ] the sun 
by its simple movement was then opposite at 354°40' from the horn of Aries, the 
etartihg-paint assuined. 

■. ■ The second opposition was in the 17th' year of Hadrian on the 18th day of the 
month Epiphi by the Egyptian calendar; but by the Roman, in the year of Our 
Lord 133 on the 3rd day before the Nones of June, 11 equatorial hours after 
midhight : he found the planet at 243°3f, while by its mean movement the sun 
was at 63“3', 16 hours after midnight. 

• fie recorded the third as occurring in the 20th year of Hadrian on the 24th 
day of the month. Mesori by the Egyptian calendar; which was in the year of 
Our Lord 186 on the 8th day before the Ides of July, 11 hours after mi d ni ght, 
(similarly according' to the Cracow meridian) at 277°37', while by its mean 
movement the sun was at 97°37\ 

. Accordingly in the first interval there are 6 years 70 days 66 minutes [of a day], 
during which the planet is moved 62°23' in relation to sight, and the mean move- 
ment of the Earth with respect to the planet, the movement of parallax, is 
352°44'; Accordingly the 7°16' in whioh the circle is deficient belong to the mean 

movement of the planet, so that it is 75°39'. 

In the second interval there are 3 Egyptian years 35 days 50 minutes; the 
apparent movement of the planet is 34°34', [the movement] of parallax 356°43'; 
and the remaining 3°17' of a circle are added to the apparent movement of the 
planet, so that the mean movement is 37°51'. 

After this survey let ABC the eccentric circle of the planet be described. Let 

D be its centre, and FDQ its 
. diameter, whereon E is the cen- 
tre of the great orbital circle of 
the Earth. Now let A be the 
centre of the epicycle at the 
first opposition to the sun; B, 
at the second; and C, at the 
third ; and around them let the 
same epicycle be described witii 
a radis equal to one-third , of 
DE. Let tiie centres A, B, and 
C be joined to D and E hiji 
straight lines, which will cut 
the circumference of the epi- 
cycle at points K, fy andJf. 
And let there be taken arc iclV 
.similar to AFy-kre ’ LO similar 
to BF, and MP similar to 
FBC ; and let EN, EO, and EP 
be joined. Therefore by com- 
putation 



OaPEBMOOB ’ 
ar6AS“76°36' 


arc BC=37°81'; 

and of the angles of apparent movement, 

angle MEO =88°23' 

and 

angle OEP«34°34\ 

Our problem is to examine the positions of highest and lowest apsis, i.e., of 
F and 0, together with the distance DE between the centres, without which 
there is no way of discerning the regular and the apparent [144*] movement. 

But here too we run into as great a difficulty a$in this part of Ptolemy jsinoe, 
if the given angle NEO comprehended. the given arc AB, and [angle] OEP [arc] 
BC, the entrance to demonstrating what we are looking for would be already 
opened. But the known arc AB subtends the unknown angle AEB, and similarly 
the unknown angle BEC is subtended by the known arc BC ; for it was necessary 
for both of them to be known. But AEN, BEO, and CEP, the differences be- 
tween the angles, cannot be perceived, unless arcs AF, FB, and FBC arenrst 
set up as similar to those on the epicycle; accordingly these things are mutually 
dependent so as to be simultaneously known or unknown. Therefore those who 
were destitute of the means of demonstration relied upon detours and the a 
posteriori method, as the straightforward and a priori approach was not open. 
So Ptolemy in this investigation expended his energies in a prolix argument and 
a great multitude of calculations, which I judge boring and supererogatory to 
review, especially as in our calculations, which follow, we shall copy the same 
method approximately. 

Finally in going over his calculations again he found that 

arc AF=57°1', 
arcBF=18°37', 
and 

■ arc FBC = • 


- ecc.=6 p 50', 

where DF = 60 p . 

But 

ecc.=1139, 

where DF = 10,000. 

* fo " r . ^(1139) N854, 

•f? Ji(H39)-.285. 

H * noe £>£=854 

, rad. ep=285. 

Making these assumptions and borrowings for our hypothesis, [144 b ] we shall 
fl&eiw that these' thfags agree with the appearances observed. 

- .Now at the first solar opposition, in triangle ADE, 

• ride AD =16,000, 

«nd ..a ; 

.. . , ride DE=854j •, ' 

angle ADD =180° -angle ADF. 
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Hence, by means of what we have shown concerning plane triangles, 

side AE“10,489, 
and 

angle DEA=5S%', 
and 

angle DAE= 3°55', 

■ where 4 rt. angles =360°. 

But 

angle angle ADF = 57° V. 

Therefore by addition 

angle NAE-60°5X>'. 

Accordingly in triangle NAE two sides are given: 

side AE — 10,489, 
side NA = 285 

where AD «■ 10,000, 
and 

_ angle NAE is given. 

Hence 

angle AEN - 1°22'; 

and, by subtraction, 

angle JVED=51 0 44', 

where 4 rt. angles =360°. 

Similar ly at the second solar opposition. For in triangle BDE 
side DE= 854, 

, where BD = 10,000; 

and 

angle BDE= 180°-BOF= 161°22\ 

So triangle BDE too has its sides and angles given: 

side BE= 10,812, 

, where BD = 10,000, 

and 

angle DBE = 1°27', 
and 

angle BED 

But 

angle OBL = angle BDF = 18°36'. 

Therefore, by addition 

angle EBO= 20°3'. 

Accordingly in triangle EBO two sides are given together with angle EBOi 

BE = 10,812 

^ BO »285. 

By what we have shown concerning plane triangles 

. angle ££0=32'. 

Hence 

angle BED=16°39'. 

Moreover, in the third solar opposition, in triangle CDB, as before, 

side CD is given. 

side DE is given; . * 

angle CDE - 180° - 56°29'. 


and 

apd 
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By the fourth' rule far place triangles i» - 

base C?E- 10,513, 

where CD =10,000; 

and . 'i •' - i.'“ . ■> * 

angle DCE=Z a S3' 

and, by subtraction, 

. angle CED «■ 52°36\ 

Therefore, by addition, 

angle ECP=W°22', 

where 4 rt. angles =360°. 

So also in triangle ECP two sides are {given together with angle ECP ; further- 
more, ’ •' •* • ; 1 '' 

&tigleCEP~ 1°22', 

whence, by subtraction, 

angle PED* 51°14'. 

Hence, of the total angles of apparent movement, 

angle OE1V =68®23', \ • 

and 

angle 0EP= 34°35', 

which agree with the observations. And the position of the highest apsis of 
of the eccentric circle 

. . F = 226°20' , 

from Ihe head of Aries. And as the then existing precession of [145 1 ] the spring 
equinox was 6°40', 

226* > 20'+6°40'=23° of Scorpio, 

in accordance with Ptolemy’s conclusion. For .the apparent position of the 
planet at this third solar opposition, as was reported .above, was 227°37'. 
And as the angle of apparent movement, 
angle PED~51°W, 

Hence 

227°37' - 51°i4' = 226°23', 
which is the position of the. . 
hig hest sepsis of the eccentric' 
ciircle. \* 

Now let there be described 
RST the annual orbital circle 
. wh^oh will cut . « 
llpe PE at point R; and let the 
diameter SET be drawn paral- 
lel to the line of mean move- 
ment of the planet. 

Accordingly, as 

angle SED *■ angle CDF, 
angle jfijl be 4^ 5 

enee and the additosubtraction ■ 
between the apparent and 
* mean movement, i.e., between i; » 
ang les CDF and PED, and " 

, angle SER - - n m 
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A hd there is tire same difference between the mean and the true movements 
of parallax. Now 

arc Br*=180°— arc SEE «= 174*44*; • ; . 

which is the regular movement of parallax from starting-point T, i.e., from 
the mean conjunction of the sun and the planet, to this third solar opposition 
or true opposition of the Earth and the planet. 

Accordingly at the time of this Observatioh, namely in the 20th year of, the 
reign of Hadrian, but in the 136th year of Qur Lord on the 8th day before thd 
Ides of July, 11 hours after midnight, we have the movement of anomaly ot 
Saturn from the highest apsis of its eccentric circle as 66^°, and the 
movement of parallax as 174*44', as wa is timely to demonstrate on account of 
what follows. 

6. On Three Other Solar Oppositions of Saturn Recently Observed 

[145 b ] Now since the cpmputation of the movement of Saturn handed down 
by Ptolemy has no small discrepancy with our times, and since it cannot be 
understood right away in what quarter the error lies, we are forced to make new 
observations, out of which we have again taken three solar oppositions. The 
first opposition was in the year of Our Lord 1514, on the 3rd day before the 
Nones of May 1)4 hours before midnight, at which time Saturn was discovered 
at 205°24'. 

The second was in the year of Our Lord 1520 on the third day before the Ides 
of July at midday, and the planet was at 273°25'. 

The third was in the year of Our Lord 1527 on the 6th day before the Ides of 
October 6% hours after midnight; and Saturn appeared at 7' from the horn of 
Aries. 

Accordingly between the first and second solar oppositions there are 6 Egyp- 
tian years 70 days 33 minutes [of a day], during which time the apparent move- 
ment of Saturn is 68°!'. 

From the second to the third there are 7 Egyptian years 89 days 46 minutes, 
and the apparent movement of the planet is 86°42'; and the mean movement 
during the first interval is 75°39'; and during the second, 88°29'. Accordingly in 
investigating the. highest apsis and the eccentricity, we must at first abide by 
the rule of Ptolemy, just as if the planet moved in a simple eccentric circle; and 

although that is not sufficient, nevertheless we 
shall be led fairly near and shall arrive at the 
truth more easily. . 

Accordingly, let ABC be the circle in which the 
planet is moved regularly: and let the first oppo- 
sition be at A, the second atfi, and the third at C. 
Let the centre of the orbital circle of the Earth be 
taken within it as D. Let AD, BD, and CD be 
joined, and let any one of them be extended in a 
straight line to the opposite part of the circiim- 
ference— ‘-say CDE — and let AE and BE be joined. 
Accordingly, since • 1 • 1 

angle BDC “86*42', 

where 2 rt. angles * 180°; 
angle BD£= [146*] 93*18'; 
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but < angle .B£)£= 186°36', 

where 2 rt. angles =360®. 

And, as intercepting arc BC, 

, angle £££=88°29', 

and 

angle DBE = 84°55'. 

Accordingly, as the angles of triangle 5D2J are given, the sides are given by the 
table: 

BE = 19,953 
and 

Z>£= 13,601 

where diameter of oisele 
circumscribing triangle =20,000. 

.Similarly in triangle ADE, since 

angle ADC = 154°43', 

where 2 rt. angles = 180°; 
angle A£>£= 180° -angle ADC =25°17'-, 
but 

angle ADE = 50°34', 

where 2 rt. angles =380°. 

And, as intercepting arc ABC, 

angle A ED - 164°8', 

and 

angle £>A£=145°18': 
hence the sides are established: 

Z>£=19,090 

and 

A£=8,542, 

where diameter of circle 
circumscribing triangle ADE= 20,000. 

But 

A£= 6,043 

where DE= 13,501 and 
££=19,953. 

Hence too, in triangle ABE, these two sides BE and EA have been given; 
and, as intercepting arc AB, 

angle A££=75°39\ 

A ccording l y by what we have shown concerning plane triangles, 

AB- 15,647 

where BE = 19,968r- 

But according as 

ch. AB- 12,266, 

where diameter of 
eccentric circle = 20,000 ; 

. £5=15,664 

££=10,599. 

Accordingly, in proportion to chord BE, 

arc£A£=103°7'. 

Hence,; by addition, _ , 

arc £4£C=191°36'; 
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and ; 

arc CE=360°— arc EABC*= 168°24'; 

and hence 

ch. CDE= 19,898. 

And 

CD=CDE-DE=9,m. 

And now it is manifest that, if CDE were the diameter of the eccentric circle, 
the positions of highest and lowest apsis would fall upon it, and the distance be- 
tween the centres would be evident; but because segment EABC is greater, the 
centre will be in it. Let F be the centre, and let the diameter GFDO be extended 
through F and D, and let FKL be drawn at right angles to CDE. 

Now it is manifest that 

rect. CD, DE = rect. GD, DH. 

But ’ 


Accordingly 

Therefore 

but 


rect. GD, DII+sq. FD= sq. {Y 2 GDII)= sq. FDH. 
sq. FDII— rect. CD, DE— sq. FD. 

F 0 = 1,200 

where radius GF= 10,000; 


FD = 7 p 12' 

where radius = 60 p , 

[146 b ] which differs little from Ptolemy. 

But since 


and 


CDK=y 2 CDE= 9,949 



CD= 9,299, 

therefore 


DK = CDK — CD = 650, 


where GF= 10,000 

But 

and FjD = 1,200. 

DK~ 5,411 

And since 

where FD = 10,000. 


DK~Y 2 ch. 2 DFK, 
angle DFK = 32°45', 

where 4 rt. angles— 360°; 

and as standing at the centre of the circle it intercepts a similar chord and arc 
HL on the circumference. 

But 

arc CHL = yCLE = 84°13' ; 

therefore 


arc Ctf =CHL-flT,~51°28', 

which is the distance from the third opposition to the perigee. 
Now 

180° — 51°28' = CBG- 128°32' 
from the highest apsis to the third opposition. And since 

arc CB- 88°29', 

' . arc BG — CBG —CB°= 40°3', 
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from tiie highest apsis to the second solar opposition. Then, as 

&roJBOA*75°39', 
arc GA **BGA -BG= 35°36' 
from the first opposition to the apogee G. 

Now let ABC be a circle with diameter FDEG, centre D, apogee F, perigee 
G. Let 


arc AFmS6 t 36', 

• < arc FB *>40°3', 

and 

arc FBC =* 128°32'. 

Now let DE be taken as three 
quarters of what has already 
been shown to be the distance 
between the centres, i.e., let 
jDF= 900; 
and 

quarter distance = 300 
where radius = 10,000. 
And with that quarter distance 
as radius, let the epicycle be de- 
scribed around centres A, B, 
and C — and let the figure be 
completed according to the hy- 
pothesis set before us. But if 
with this lay-out we wish to 
elicit the observed positions of 
Saturn [147*] by the method 



handed down above and soon to be repeated, we shall find some discrepancy. 

And — to speak briefly, so as not to burden the reader with many words or 
seem to have laboured more in indicating by-ways than in pointing out the hi gh 
road — these things will, by means of what we have shown concerning triangles, 
necessarily lead us to the conclusion that 

angle NEO= 67°35 ; 


and 


angle OEP= 87°12'. 

But angle OEP is greater than the apparent angle, and the angle NEO is 
28' smaller. And we find that they square with one another only if we move the 
apogee forward a little, and set up 

arc AF-38°50', 

• arcFB-36°4y, 
arc FJ3C- 125*18', 

, £>F=8S4, 

which is the distance between the .centres, and 

rad. ep.*=285, 

where FZ>« 10,000; 

and that agrees approximately With Ptolemy, at set out above. For it & dear 
'from this that these magnitudes agree with the three apparent solar oppositions 
observed. ' ~ > 
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Since at the first opposition, in triangle ADE, 

side DE =854, 

^ where 40=10,000, 

angle ADE= 141°10', 

where angle ABB+angle ADF=2 rt. 

hence it is shown that 

side AE= 10,679, 

where radius FD = 10,000, 
angle DAE- 2° 52', 

angle DEA =35°58\ 

Similarly in triangle AEN, since 

angle KAN - angle ADF; 
angle B.4iV=41°42', 


763 


and 

Hence 
But 

accordingly, by subtraction, 


side AY =285, 

where AE = 10,679. 

angle AEN = 1°3'. 

angle Z)BA=36 0 58'; 


angle DEN =34°55'. 

In the second solar opposition triangle DEB has two sides given: 

DE =854, 

where DB = 10,000 


and 

Accordingly 

and 

But 

angle B J DB=153 <, 11'. 

BE= 10,697, 
angle DBE =2°45', 

angle BED =M°4\ 


angle LBO = angle BDF; 


therefore, as at the centre, 

angle BBO =39°34'. 

Now this angle is comprehended by the given sides: 

BO =285 
and 

BE= 10,697; 

hence 

angle BEO=5V. 

And 

angle OED = angle BED — angle BEO = 33°5'. 
But in the first solar opposition it has already been shown that 

angleJ?BY=34°55'. 

Therefore by addition 

angle OEN =68°, 


parent; and it harmonizes with the observations. 
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The same thing will be shown at the third opposition. 

In triangle CDE 

angle CDE = 54°42', 

, side CD = 10,000, 

and 

side DE<= 854; 

[147 b ] hence 

side EC= 9,632, 

angle CED = 121°5', 
and 

angle DCE=4°13'; 
therefore by addition ,• 

angle PCE = 129°31\ 

So again in triangle EPC 

side CE= 9,532 
and 

side PC =285, 
and 

angle PCE=129°31': 

hence 

angle PEC- 1°18'. 

And 

angle PED - angle CED— angle PEO = 119°47' 
from the highest apsis of the eccentric circle to the position of the planet at the 
third opposition. ! 

Now it was shown that there were 33°5' to the second solar opposition: ac- 
cordingly between the second and third solar oppositions of Saturn there remain 
86°42', which agree with the observations. Now the position of Saturn was found 
by observation at that time to be at 7' from the assumed starting-point of the 
first star of Aries, and it was shown that there were 60°13' from it to the lowest 
apsis of the eccentric circle: accordingly the lowest apsis is approximately 60Jf$°, 
and the position of the highest apsis is diametrically opposite at 240J^°. 

Now let RST the great orbital circle of the Earth be set around its centre E, 
and let its diameter SET be parallel to CD the line 
of mean movement; and let 

angle FDC = angle DES. 

Therefore the Earth and our point of sight will be 
on line PE, namely at point R. Now 
angle PES =5°3l', 

and angle PES or arc RS is the difference between 
FDC the angle of regular movement and DEP the 
angle of apparent movement. 

Now 

arc RT= 180°-5 o 31' - 174°29' 
which is the distance of the planet from the apogee 
of the orbital circle, i.e., from T, as if from the 
mean position of the sun. 

, And so we have demonstrated that in the year 
of GurLord 1537 on the sixth day before the Ides 
of October at 6% hours after midnight, the move- 
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nunt of anomaly of Saturn from the highest apsis of the eccentric circle was 
126°18', the movement of parallax was 174°29', and the position of the highest 
apsis was at 240°21' from the first star of Aries in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

7. On the Examination op the Movement op Saturn 
[148*] Now it was shown that Saturn at the time of the last of the three obser- 
vations of Ptolemy was by its movement of parallax at 174°44', and the position 
of the highest apsis of the eccentric circle was at 226°23', from the head of the 
constellation of Aries. Accordingly it is clear that in the midtime between the 
two observations Saturn has completed 1344 revolutions minus of regular 
parallaxes. 

Now from the 20th year of Hadrian on the 24th day of the Egyptian month 
Mesori one hour before midday to the year of Our Lord 1527 on the 6th day 
before the Ides of October at 6 hours [after midnight, the time] of this observa- 
tion, there are 1392 Egyptian years 75 days 48 minutes [of a day]. 

Hence if we wish to get the movement itself from the table, we shall similarly 
find 359°45', the movement beyond the 1343 revolutions of parallax. Accord- 
ingly what was set down concerning the mean movements of Saturn is correct. 
Moreover during that time the simple movement of the sun is 82°30'. If 359°45' 
are subtracted from 82°30 / , the remainder is the 82°45' of the mean movement 
of Saturn, which are already being added up in its 47th revolution, in harmony 
with the computation. Meanwhile too the position of the highest apsis of the 
eccentric circle has been moved forward to 13°58' in the sphere of the fixed stare. 
Ptolemy believed it to be fixed in the same way, but now it appears to move ap- 
proximately 1° per 100 years. 

8.. On Determining the Positions op Saturn 
Now from the beginning of the years of Our Lord to the 20th of Hadrian on 
the 24th day of the month Mesori at 1 hour before midday, the time of Ptolemy's 
observation, there are 135 Egyptian years 222 days 27 minutes [of a day], during 
which time Saturn’s movement of parallax was 328°55'. The subtraction of 
328°55' from 174°44' leaves 205°49' [148 b ] as the locus of distance of the mean 
position of the sun from the mean [position] of Saturn, and as its movement of 
parallax at midnight before the Kalends of January. 

From the first Olympiad to this locus 775 Egyptian years 12J^ days compre- 
hend a movement of 70°55' besides the whole revolutions. The subtraction of 
70°55' from 205°49' leaves 134°54' for the beginning of the Olympiads at noon 
on the 1st day of the month Hekatombaion. 

Then after 451 years 247 days there are 13°7' besides the whole revolutions: 
the addition of 13°7' to 134°54' puts the locus [of the years] of Alexander the 
Great at 148°1' on noon of the 1st day of the month Thoth by the Egyptian 
calendar; and there are 278 years 1183^ days to [years of] Caesar; the movement 
is 247°20', and it sets up the locus at 35°21' on midnight before the Kalends of 
January. 

9. On the Parallaxes op Saturn, Which Arise prom the Annual 
Orbital Circle op the Earth, and How Great the 
Distance op Saturn Is [prom the Earth] 

. In this way it has been demonstrated that the regular movements of Saturn 
In longitude are at one with the apparent. For the other apparent movements 



iriliehoccurinthecaae of Saturn ai^ ie sre said^jH^^ 
annual orbital circle of the Earth,since,'as the magnitude oftheEarthihirele- 
tion to the distance of the moon causes parallaxes, so too its orbital circle, in 
which it revolves annually, should in the case of the five, wandering stars cause 
[parallaxes] which are far more evident in proportion to the magnitude of t,he 
orbital Circle. Now such parallaxes cannot be determined,' unless the altitude of 
the planet — Which, however, ii is possible to apprehend through any one obser- 
vation of a parallax-— becomes known first. 

i ' We have such [an observation] in the case of Saturn in the year of Our Lord 
1514 on the sixth day before the Kalends of May 5 equatorial hours after the 
preceding midnight. For Saturn was seen to be in a straight line with the stars 
ih the forehead of Scorpio, namely with the ae'cSnd and third stars, whi^h have 
the same longitude and are at 209° of the sphere of the fixed stars. Accordingly 
the position of Saturn is made evident through than. Now there are 1514 Egypt- 
ian years 61 days 13 minutes [of a day] from the beginning of the years of Our 
Lord to this time; and according to [149 s ] calculation the mean position W the 
sun was at 316°41', the anomaly of parallax of Saturn was at 116°31', and for 
that reason the mean position of Saturn was 199°10' and that of the highest 
apsis of the eccentric circle was at approximately 240^ 8 . 

NOW in accordance With our problem, let ABC be the eccentric circle: let D be 
its centre, and on the diameter BDC let B be the apo- 
gee, C the perigee, and E the centre of the orbital circle 
of the Earth. Let AD and AE be joined, and with A as 
centre and DE as radius let the epicycle be drawn. 

On the epicycle let F be the position of the planet; and 

let angle DAF= angle ADB. 

And through E the centre of the orbital circle of the 
Earth let HI be drawn, as if in the same plane with cir- 
cle ABC, and as a diameter, parallel to AD, so as to 
have it understood that with respect to the planet the 
apogee of the orbital circle iB at H and the perigee at 7. 

Now oft the orbital cirele let 

arc 7fL=*110°31' • 

ht accordance with the computation of the anomaly of 
paallaxf let FLva d EL be joined, and let FKEM pro- 
duced cut both arcs of the orbital circle. 

Accordingly once by hypothesis 

angle ADB -ingle DAF-41 ? I0', 



a nd ' 


angle ADE « 180° -ADB - 138 W; 


whence in biangle ADE 



DE*;$64. . 

where AD • « 10,000: 

. side AE ". 10,667, 

tn&mA'-m 1 , 

W$oEAD±=3°l*: 
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Bo again in triangle FAE 


aide FA -285 


and 


side FKE- 


where AE- 10,667, 
> 10,465, 


angle AEF*= 1°5 / : 
accordingly it is manifest that 

angle AEF+angle DAE =4°6', 

which is the total difference or additosubtraction between the mean and the true 
position of the planet. Wherefore if the position of the Earth had been at if or 
M, the position of Saturn would have been apparent as if from centre E and 
would have been seen to be at 203°16' from the constellation of Aries. But with 
the Earth at L, Saturn is seen to be at 209°. The difference [149 b ] of 5°44' goes 
to the parallax in accord with angle KFL. But by calculation of the regular 
movement 


and 

And by subtraction 1 


arcffL=116 0 31', 
arc ML = arc HL-add. DM = 112°25'. 
arc L/if =67°35': 


hence 

Wherefore in triangle FEL 
given too: Hence 


but 


angle KEL=67°35'. 

the angles are given, and the ratio of the sides is 

EL =1,090 

where EF= 10,465, 
and AD = BD ™ 10,000; 


and there is very 
Accordingly 


EL=6 P 32', 

where BD-Q 0 P , 

by usage of the ancients; 
little difference between that and what Ptolemy gave. 

BDE= 10,854, 


and, as the remainder of the diameter 

CE= 9,146. 

But since the epicycle when at B always subtracts 285 from the altitude of the 
planet, but adds the same amount, t.e., its radius, when at C; on that account 
the greatest distance of Saturn from centre E will be 10,569, and the least 9,431, 
where JJD- 10,000. By this ratio the altitude of the apogee of Saturn is 
where the radius of the orbital circle of the Earth = l p ; and the altitude of the 
perigee is 8 P 39': hence it is quite evident by the mode set forth above in the case 
of the small parallaxes of the moon that the parallaxes of Saturn can be greater. 
And when Saturn is at the apogee, 

greatest parallax =5°45'; 


mid when at the perigee, 

greatest parallax =6°39'; 

and they differ from one another by 44' — measuring the angles by the lines com* 
ing from the planet and tangent to the orbital circle of the Earth. In this way 
the particular differences in the movement of Saturn have been found,, and. we 
shall afterwards set them out simultaneously and in conjunction with those of 
^he five planets. 
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10. Demonstrations op the Movement of Jupiter 

Having solved the problems concerning Saturn, we shall use the same method 
and order of demonstration in the case of the movement of Jupiter too, and first 
we shall repeat three positions reported and demonstrated by Ptolemy, and by 
the foreshown transformation of circles we shall reconstitute them as the 
or as very little different 

The first of the solar oppositions was in the 17th year of Hadrian on the 1st 
day of the month Epiphi by the Egyptian calendar 1 hour before the following 
midnight [150*} at 23*11' of Scorpio, as he says, but after deducting the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, at 226*33'. . . 

He recorded the second as occurring on the 2ft’t year of Hadrian on the 13th 
day of the month Fhaophi by the Egyptian calendar 2 hours before the Wow- 
ing midnight, at 7°54' of Pisces; but with respect to the sphere of the fixed stars 
it was 331*16'. \ 

The third was during the 1st year of Antoninus in the month Athyrduriik the 
night following the 20th day of the month 5 hours after midnight, at 7*4p' in 
the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Accordingly from the first opposition to the second there were 3 Egyptian 
years 106 days 23 hours, and the apparent movement of the planet was 104°43'. 
From the second to the third opposition there was 1 year 37 days 7 hours, and 
the apparent movement of the planet was 36*29'. During the first interval of 
time the mean movement was 99*55'; during the second it was 33°26'. 

Now he found that the arc of the eccentric circle from the highest apsis to 1 the 
first opposition was 77 0 15'; and next, 2*50' from the second opposition to the 
lowest apsis; and from that to the third opposition, 30°36'. Now the eccen- 
tricity of the whole circle was 5H P whereof the radius is 60 p ; but it is 917, where- 
of the radius would be 10,000; and all that corresponds approximately to the 
observations. 

Now let ABC be the cir- 
cle; and from the first op- 
position to the second let 
arbAfi=99°56'; 
and let 

are 5(7=33*26'. 

Through the centre D let 
diameter FDO be drawn, so 
that from the highest apsis 

9 FA “77*15', 
and FAB *177*10', 

CK 7*30*36'. 

Now let E be taken as the 
centre of the orbital circle 
of the Earth. Let the dis- 
tance between the centres 

917, let 

, - DF-0S7; 
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let 


rad. ep.«229, 

which is one-quarter distance, and let the epicycle be described at points A, B, 
and C. Let AD, BD, CD, AE, BE, and CE be joined; and in the epicycles let" 
AK, BL, and BM be joined in such a way that 

angle DAK - angle ADF, 
d angle DBL = angle FDB, 

angle DCM = angle FDC. 

Finally let K, L, and M be joined to E by straight lines. 

Accordingly, since in triangle ADE 

angle ADE - 102°45', 
because angle ADF is given ; and 

side DE- 687, 

where AD = 10,000; 
side AE =10,174, 

and angle EAD =3°48', 

and by addition angte DEA = 73 ° 27 ' : 

angle EAK- 81°3'. 

Accordingly in [150 b ] triangle A EK two sides have been given: 
and 


and 

it will be clear that 
Hence, by subtraction, 


EA = 10,174 
AK-229, 
angle EAK= 81°3'; 
angle AEK~\°IT. 
angle KEO = 72°10 / . 


Something similar will be shown in triangle BED . For the sides BD and DE 
always remain equal to the corresponding sides in the first triangle; but 

For that reason angle £2)£=2°50\ 

base ££=9,314, 

and where ££ = 10,000; 

angle 2)££= 12'. 

So once more, in triangle ELB two sides are given; and 

angle ££L=177°22'; 

angle L££= 4'. 

angle FEE = angle FDB - 16' = 176°54'. 
angle KED *72*10'; 

angle ££L=an^e FEL — angle ££/) = 104°44', 
which is the angle of apparent movement between the first and the second ter- 
mini observed; and there is approximate agreement. 

Similarly at the third opposition, in triangle CDE two sides CD and DE have 
been given, and angle C2>2?=30°36' ; 

and base £C=9, 410 

angle DCE=2 a &'. 


moreover 
But 
And as 



ISfr- 
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Whence in triangle ECM ^ 


=39'; 


and because the exterior ang le is equal’to the sum of the interior and opposite 
angles • 

angle DXE = angle ECX+angIeOEX*2°47' t 


and 

Hence 


angle .FDtf— angle Di?M=2®47'. . 


and, by addition, angle GEM* 180° -angle DEM*33®23'; 

angle LEM -[151*] 36*29', ( 

which is the distance from the second opposition to the third; and that agrees 
with the observations. But since this third solar opposition was found to\be at 
7°45' [in the sphere of the fixed stars] and 33°23' to the east of the lowest apsis; 
the remainder of the semicircle gives us the position of the highest apsis as 
. 154°22' in the sphere of the fixed stare. \ 

Now around E let there be drawn RST the annual orbital circle of the Earth 
with diameter SET parallel to line DC. Now it 
has been made dear that 

angle GDC* = angle GEE =3Q°36'; 
and 

angle DXE* angle RES = arc RS = 2'47', 
the distance of the planet from the mean perigee 
of the orbital circle. Hence by addition 
arc TSR = 182 8 47 / , • 

which is the distance from the highest apsis of 
the orbital circle. / 

- And by this we have confirmation of the fact 
thatatthethnedthethirdbppositionof Jupiter ’ 
during the first year of Antoninus on the 20th 
day of the month Athyr by the Egyptian calen- 
dar 5 hours after the following midnight the 
planet Jupiter by its anomaly of parallax was at 182°47'. Its regular position in 
longitude Was at 4°58',.and the position of the highest apsis of the eccentric 
circle was at 154°22'. All these, things are in perfect agreement with our hypo- 
thesis ofthe mobility of the Earth and absolute regularity [of movement]. 

11. On Them Other Oppositions of Jupiter Recently Observed i 
, Having recorded three positions of the planet Jupiter and evaluated them in 
this way, weshall set up three others in their place, which we observed with 
greatest care at the solar-oppositions of Jupiter. 

' , first was intheyearofQur Laid 1520 on the day before the Kalends of 
; May 11 hours after the preceding, midnight, at220°l£' of the sphere of the fixed: 
"«te*s. ■ ■ 

The second was in the year of Our Lord 1526 on the fourth day before the 
jEatenda of December 3 hours after midn^ft, at 48°34'. 

".'•■But the third opposition was ih’ the year of Our Lord 1529 on the Kalends «£>: 
February IB houre after midnight,at ilg^Mfc ... 
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' From the first {151 k ] to the second there are 6 years 212d»ys 40minutes[flf 
a day], during width, time the apparentmovement of Jupiter was 208°6'. From 
the second to the third opposition thereare 2 Egyptian years 60 days 39 min* 
utes [of a day], and the apparent movement Of the planet is 65°10'. But the 
regular movement Of the planet during the first interval is 199°40 / , and during 
the Oecond'tkPlt) 1 ; 

With this as a paradigm let eccentric circle ABC be described, in which the 

planet is assumed to move simply and regu- 
larly. And let the three positions observed be 
designated in the order of the letters A, B, and 
C in such a way that 

arc AJ5=199°40' 
and 

arc BC=66°10', 
on that account 

arc 4C=360°— (AJ3+BC)=94 o 10'. 
Moreover let D be taken as the centre of the 
annual orbit of the Earth. Let AD, BD and CD 
be joined; and let any of them, say DB, be ex- 
tended in a straight line BDE to both arcs of 
the circle; and let AC, AE and CE be joined. 
Accordingly, since 

angle B2>C=65 <> 10 , , 
where .4 rt. angles at centre =360°; 
and that is the angle of apparent movement, and since 

, angle CDE- 1S0°-65°10' = 114°50', 

but 

angle CDE~ 229°40', 

where 2 rt. angles at circumference-360 0 ; 
and since, as standing on arc BC of circumference, 

angle CEE=66°10', 

and accordingly 

angle DCE — 64°10' ; 

therefore, as triangle CDE has its angles given, it has its sides given too: 

, CE- 18,1.50 

and 



ED -10,918 . 

where diameter of circle 
circumscribing triangle -20,000. 

Similarly, in triangle ADE, since 

angle ABB * 151°54', 

which is the remainder of the circle after the subtraction of the given distance 
between the first opposition and the second ; accordingly 
angle ADE - 180°- 151°54' - 28°6', 

1 as at the centre, but as on the circumference 

angle ADE =$8*12'; 
and, as on arc BCA of the circumference 

angJe4,E2)-160 o 20'; 

: angle EAD - 143°28\ : 
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: sideA5=9,420 

. side SI|=18,992 

where diameter of circle 

g ut circumscribing triangle AZ)5 = 20,000. 

45=5,415 

’ ’ whore ED = 10,918 

and C5= 18, 150 

Again therefore we shall have triangle EAC, of which the two sides EA and EC 
are given; and, as standing on arc AC of the circumference , 

angle 45C=94“fO\' 

[152 s ] Hence it will be shown that, as standing on arc AE, 

angle ACE- 30°40', 
anA angle A05+ arc AO= 124°50', 

05=ch. 5A0= 17,727 \ 

where diameter of eccentric circle =20,000. 

And by the ratio given before, 

55=10,665, 
arc 5045=191°. 


It follows that 
and 

and by subtraction 


arc 55 =360° -191° = 169°, 
555 =ch. 55 = 19,908 
55=9,243. 


Accordingly, since 5045 is the greater segment, it will contain F the centre 
of the circle. Now let the diameter OFDH be drawn. It is manifest that 

rect. 55, 55=rect. GD, DH, 
which is therefore also given. But 

rect. GD, DH+a q. 55= sq. FDH. 


Now 

Therefore 

hut 


sq. FDH— rect. GD, DH** sq. 55. 

55=1,193, 

where FG = 10,000, 


55=7 P 9', 

where FG =60 p . 

Now let 55 be bisected at K, and let FKL be extended; accordingly FKL 
will be at rt. angles to BE. And since 

BDK-M 55=9,954 


find 

then, by subtraction, 


55=9,243, 


55=711. , 

Accordingly in triangle DFK , which has its sides given, 
. angle 555=36°35', .. 

and similarly 

p ”1 .fr ? ' 

^ ■« areFL=36°35'. 
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, , , j . arc LHB**8A}4 e : 

and, by subtraction, 

wMsh is the distance of the second position from the perigee. 

, . , . ^ arc BCG- 180°— 47°55'=132°5', 

whmh is the distance of the apogee from the second position. 

.. arc BCG— arc 5C'=132°5 , -66 o 10'=65 o 55', 
which is the distance from the third position to the apogee 0. 


.... . .. 99°10' — 65°55' = 28°15', 

which is the distance from the apogee to the first position of the epicycle Th«t 
harmonizes too little with the appearances, as the planet dSJSSSttiSS 
the proposed eccentric , circle: hence this method of demonstration which^s 
ased upon an uncertain principle cannot give us any certainty One sign of 

that Pt0lemy iQ the case of recorded a too Teal 

istance between the centres and in the case of Jupiter a too small distance- 
but the same thing seemed a great enough distance to us, so that evidently 
T® the assumption of different arcs of circles for the same planet [152M 
that .which is s ° ught does not come about in the same way. Not otherwise 
was it possible to compound the apparent and the regular movements at the 
three proposed termini and then at all the termini, unless we She totd 

S S1 wherLfTh ntn H lty °t tl he ° entres which was corded by Ptolemy aa 
5 if° ’ T*u re f J?* e ? adius of the ecc entric circle is 60 p , but which is 917 parts 
**“"! tha radn,, i, 10,000 And let the am from the highest ^ S 
opposition be 45 2 I ; from the lowest apsis to the second opposition 64°42'- 
and from the third opposition to the highest apsis 49°8'. ' 



F or let the above figure of 
the eccentric circle carrying 
an epicycle be repeated, in- 
asmuch as it fits this example. 
So by our hypothesis 
DE = 687, 

which is three-quarters of the 
total distance between the 
centres. And 
radius of epicycle =229, 
where FD =10,000, 
which is the remaining quar- 
ter of the distance. Accord- 
ingly, since 

angle AZ)F=45°2', 
triangle ADE will have the 
two sides AD and DE given, 
together with angle ADE: 
hence it is shown that 
side A 10,496, . 
where AD =10,000$ 
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angle DAE- 2*39'. 

And since 

angle DAK wangle ADF, 

by addition 

angle EAK-47%1'. 

Also in triangle AEK the two sides AK and AE are given. Hence 

angle AEK-hT. 

Now 

angle KED — angle ADF— (angle AFF+angle DAE)- 41°26', 
as the angle of apparent movement at the first solar opposition. i 
[153 s ] In triangle BDE a similar thing will 'be Shown. Since the twd sides 
BD and DE are given, and ' 

angle BDE- 64°42'; 
side BE— 9,726 

where BD — 10,000 
and 

angle BDE -3°40'. 

Furthermore, in triangle BEL the two sides BE and BL are also given, and 

angle EBL- 118°58 / : 
angle BEL *1’10'; 

and hence 

angle DEL = 110°28\ 

But it has already been made clear that 

angle AED— 41°26', 

therefore, by addition, 

angle KEL- 151°5i', 

Hence 

360° — 151°54' *= 208°6', 

tire angle of apparent movement between the first and the second solar op- 
positions; and that agrees with the observations. 

Finally, at the third opposition, in triangle CDE, sides DC and DE are 
given in the same way; and 

angle CDE * 130°52'. 

On account of angle FDC being given, 

side CE *10,463, 

where CD *10,000, 
and 

angle DCE-TbV. 

Therefore, by addition, 

angle ECM-bl a W. 

Now in triangle ECM the two sides CM and CE are given together with angle 
MCE: 

angle MEC-V, 

, angle MFC+angle DCF -angle FDC -angle DEM, 

and angles EDO and DEM are tire angles of regular and apparent movement. 
, 4 , And heacej at the third solar opposition, 

f» angle DFAf * 45*17'. 
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But it baealready been shown that 

:?.;•■■?•' -y. - v - * ■ • angle DEL^XfW-, 

accordingly 

angle LEM =* 65*10', 



whiehis the distance between the second and the third solar oppositions ob- 
served; 'and that agrees with, the observations. But since the third position of 
Jupiter was viewed at 113*44' of the sphere of the fixed stars, it shows that the 
position of the highest Jovial apsis is at approximately 159°. 

But if around centre E we now describe RST the orbital circle of the Earth, of 
which the diameter RES is parallel to DC, then it will be manifest that at the 
third opposition of Jupiter 

angle FDX = angle DES = 49°8', 
and that the apogee of the regular movement in parallax is at R. 

But now that die Earth has passed through 180° plus arc ST, it is in conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter at its solar opposition; and 

arc SP=3*51', 

according as angle SET has been shown to be of the same magnitude. 

And so it is clear from this that in the year of Our Lord, 1529, on the Kalends 
of February 19 hours after midnight, [153 b ] the regular movement of anomaly 
of parallax of Jupiter was at 183*51', but by its proper movement Jupiter was 
at 109°52'; and the apogee of the eccentric circle is approximately 159° from the 
ham of the constellation of the Ram, as was to be investigated. 


12. CONFIRMATION OF THE REGULAR MOVEMENT OF JUPITER 
But it has already been seen above that at the last of the three solar opposi- 
tions observed by Ptolemy the planet Jupiter by its proper movement was at 
4*58' with an anomaly of parallax of 182°47'. Hence it is clear that during the 
time between the two observations the movement of parallax of Jupiter was 
1*5' besides the full revolutions and its proper movement was approximately 
104°64'. The time, however, which flowed between the 1st year of Antoninus on 
the 20th day of the month Athyr by the Egyptian calendar at 5 hours after the 
following midnight and the year of Our Lord 1529 on the Kalends of February 
18 hours after the preceding midnight was 1392 Egyptian years 99 days 37 
minutes of a day, to which time there similarly corresponds according to the 
above calculation 1*5' besides the whole revolutions, by which the regular 
revolutions of the Earth has anticipated Jupiter 1267 times; and so the number 
is seen to harmonize with the observations and is held as certain and exact. 

And it is also manifest that during this time the highest and lowest apsides of 
the eccentric circle moved 4}4° to the east. The equal distribution [of the move- 
ment] jrields approximately l a per 300 years. 

'*. * 43. Positions to Be Assigned to the Movement of Jupiter 1 .. , 

But the time from the last of the three observations, in the- 1st year of An- 
tonihus on the 20th day of the month Athyr at 4 hours after the following mid- 
night, going back to the beginning of the years of Our Lord, amounts' to 136 
Egyptian years 314 days 10 minutes [of a day], during which time the mean 
movement of [154*] parallax was The subfcractioa of 84°31'from 182*47' 

leave* 98*16' for the movement up to midnight on the Kalends of January at 
the beginning of the years of Our Lend. " 
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Backward to the first Olympiad there were 775 Egyptian years 12)^ days, 
during which time a movement of 70°58' was reckoned besides the whole revo- 
lutions. The subtraction of 70°58' from 98° 1 O' lcavas 27°1 8' as the position for 
the Olympiad. 

Coming down from there for 451 years 247 days, there are 1 10°52', which to- 
gether with the movement for the first Olympiad amount to 138°10' for the 
position of the years of Alexander at noon of the 1 st day of the month Thoth by 
the Egyptian calendar. And so for any others. 

14. On Investigating the Parallaxes of Jupiter and Its Altitude 
in Relation to the Orbital Circle of Terrestrial Revolution 

In order to investigate the remaining apparent movements of parallax tn the 
case of Jupiter, w r e carefully observed its position in the year of Our Lord 1520 
on the 12th day before the Kalends of March 0 hours before noon, and wd per- 
ceived through the instrument that Jupiter was 4°31' to the west of the first 
bright star in the forehead of Scorpio; and since the position of the fixed star 
was at 209°40', it is clear that the position of Jupiter w T as at 205°9' in the sphere 
of the fixed stars. 

Accordingly from the beginning of the years of Christ to the time of this ob- 
servation there were 1520 equal years 02 days 15 minutes [of a day], during 
which time the mean movement of the sun is calculated to have been 309° 10', 
and the anomaly of parallax 1 1 1°15', whereby the mean position of the planet 
Jupiter is put at 198°!'. And since at this our time the position of the highest 
apsis of the eccentric circle was found to be at 1 59°, the anomaly of the eccentric 
circle of Jupiter w r as 39°1'. 

Following this example, let eccentric circle ABC be described with centre D 
and diameter ADC. Let A be the apogee, and C the perigee; and for that reason 
let E the centre of the annual orbital circle of the Earth be on DC. Now let 
arc AB = 39°!'; 

and with B as centre let the epicycle be described with 
BF as radius equal to one third of distance DE. Let 
angle DBF = angle [ 1 54 l> ] ADB; 
and let the straight lines BD, BE, and FE be joined. 

Accordingly since in triangle BDE tw r o sides arc given: 

DE = 087, 

where RD = 10,000; 

and since these two sides comprehend the given angle 
BDE , and 

angle RDD=140°59': 
it will be shown that 

base BE = 10,543 

and 

angle DBE = angle ADB — angle BED = 2°21 ', 
which is the difference between angle BED and angle 
ADB . Therefore, by addition, 

angle EBF= 41°22'. 

Accordingly in triangle EBF angle EBF is given 
together with the two sides comprehending it: 

EB = 10,543 
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It follows from this that 
and 


BF = y s DE= 229, 

where BD = 10,000. 

side FE~ 10,373 


angle BEF-5Q'. 

Now as lines BD and FE cut one another in point X, 

angle DXE= angle BDA - angle FED 

and angles FED and BDA are the angles of mean and true movement; 
and 

angle DXE -angle DBE+ angle BEF = 3°11'. 

Now 


angle FED = 39°1' - 3°1 1 ' - 3n°f,o' 
from the highest apsis of the eccentric circle to the planet. 

Hut the position of the highest apsis was at 159°; and 

159 o +35°50 / — 194°50', 

which was the true position of Jupiter with respect to centre £, hut the appaiimt 
position was at 205°9'. Accordingly, the difference of 10° 19' is due to the paral- 
lax. 


Now let RST the orbital circle of the Earth be described around centre* £; and 
let its diameter RET be parallel to DB, so that B is the apogee of parallax. More- 
over, in accordance with the measure of the mean anomaly of parallax, let 

are £5=1 11° 15'; 

and let FE\ be extended in a straight line to both arcs of the orbital circle of 
the Earth. The. true apogee of the planet will be at V; angle REV is equal to the 
difference between regular and apparent movement; and 

angle REV — angle DXE. 

Hence, by addition, 


and by subtraction 


arc VRS = m°20', 


angle ££5 = 0 5°31'. 

[155*] But since 

angle EFS - 10°19'; 
angle £5£ = 10 4°7'. 

Hence, as in triangle EFS the angles are given, the ratio of the sides will be 
given too: 

FE : ES = 9,698 : 1,791. 

Accordingly 


and 


££ = 10,373 


£5 = 1,916, 

where £0 = 10,000. 

For Ptolemy however 

£5 = 1H30', 

where radius of eccentric circle = 60 p ; 
and that is approximately the same ratio as 

1,916 : 10,000; 
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and therein we do not seem to differ from Ptolemy at all. 

Accordingly 

dmtr. ADC : dmtr. RET^bHZ' : 1*\ 

Similarly 

AD : ES=AD : ££ = 5 P 13'9" : l p 

thus 

£>£ = 21 '9" 
and 

££ = 7T0". 

Accordingly, when Jupiter is at apogee, ’ ** j 

(AI)F — BF) : radius of orbital circle of Earth = b v 2T2^ n : l p . i 
And when Jupiter is at perigee; \ 

(EC+BF) : radius of orbital circle of Earth = l p 58'49" : l p ; 
and when in the mean positions, as is proportional. Hence it is gathered that 
Jupiter at apogee has a greatest parallax of 10°35', and at perigee 1 1°35': there 
is a difference of 1° between them. So the regular movements of Jupiter have 
been demonstrated to be at one with the apparent. 

15. On the Planet Mars 

We must now inspect the revolutions of Mars by taking three ancient solar 
oppositions, with which we shall connect the mobility of the Earth in antiquity. 
Accordingly of those oppositions which Ptolemy recorded, the first was in the 
15th year of Hadrian on the 26th day of Tybi the 5th month by the Egyptian 
calendar 1 equatorial hour after the midnight following. And he says that it was 
at 21° of Gemini, but in relation to the sphere of the fixed stars was at 84°20'. 

He noted the second opposition [ 1 55 b ] as occurring in the 19th year of Hadrian 
on the 6th day of Pharmuthi the 8th month by the Egyptian calendar 3 hours 
before the following midnight at 28°50' of Leo but at 1 12°10' in the sphere of 
the fixed stars. 

The third was in the 2nd year of Antoninus on the 12th day of Epiphi the 11th 
month by the Egyptian calendar 2 equatorial hours before the following mid- 
night at 2°34' of Sagittarius but at 235°54' of the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Accordingly, between the first and second oppositions there arc 4 Egyptian 
years 69 days 20 hours or 50 minutes of a day, and the apparent movement of 
the planet was 67°50' besides the whole revolutions. From the second opposition 
to the third there were 4 years 96 days and 1 hour, and the apparent movement 
of the star was 93°44'. Now during the first interval the mean movement was 
81°44' besides the complete revolutions; during the second interval it was 95°28'. 
Then he found that the total distance between the centres was 12 p , whereof the 
radius of the eccentric circle was 60 p ; but it was 2,000 whereof the radius was 
10,000. And the mean movement from the first opposition to the highest apsis 
was 41°33'; and then it was 40°11 / from the highest apsis to the second opposi- 
tion; and from the third opposition to the lowest apsis it was 44°21 / : But by our 
hypothesis of regular movements there will be three-quarters of that distance, 
i.e. } 1,500 between the centres of the eccentric circle and the orbital circle of the 
Earth, and the remaining quarter of 500 will be the radius of the epicycle. 
Now thus let eccentric circle ABC be described with centre Z), and with FDG 
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as the diameter through both 
apsides; and let E the centre of 
the orbital circle of annual rev- 
olution be on the diameter. Let 
A, B, and C be the points of 
solar opposition, in that order; 
and lot 

are AF**Al°3i', 
arc FB^M)°\\\ 

and 

arc CG = U° 21'. 

At the separate points A, B, 
and C let the epicycle be de- 
scribed with one-third of dis- 
tance I)E as radius. And let 
AD, Bl ), Cl), A E, BE, and CE 
be joined. On the epicycle let 
AC, BM, and CN be joined, 
but in such a way that 
angle DA L - angle A DF, 
angle DBM — angle BDF, 



angle DCN — angle CDF . 
Accordingly, since in triangle A I)E 

angle A I)E~ 138°2G', 

because angle FDA was given and also the. t.v\o sides, viz ., 
DE— 1,500 

where AD — 10,000; 

it follows from this that 

side AE— 11,172, 

and 


angle DAE~5°7\ 

[156 u ] Ilcnce, by addition, 

angle EAL = 4G°4 1 '. 

So also in triangle EAL angle EAL is given, together with the two sides: 

AE— 1 1,172 


and 

Moreover, 

and 


A L = 500, 

where AD~ 10,000. 
angle Ai£L~l°5G'; 


angle A EL A- angle DA E = 7°3', 

which is the total difference between angles A DF and LED; and hence 

angle DEL = 31b 6°. 

Similarly at the second opposition: in triangle BDE 
angle BDE = 139°49' 
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Hence 

and 

Therefore 


side DE=* 1,500 

where BD = 10,000. 

side BE =11,188, 
angle BED= 35°13', 

angle DBE = 4°58'. 


angle EBM = 45°iy 

and is comprehended by the given sides BE and -BM, from which it follows that 

angle BEM — 1°53', \ 

and by subtraction 

angle DEM =33°20'. 

Accordingly \ 

angle LEM =47°50', ' 

whereby the movement of the planet from the first solar opposition to the 
second is apparent; and the number is consonant with experience. 

Again at the third solar opposition: triangle CDE has the two sides CD and 
DE given, which comprehend angle CDE. And 

angle CDE= 44°21'; 

hence 

base CE— 8,988, 

where CD = 10,000 
and DE= 1,500; 

and 

angle CED = 135°39', 


angle DCE =6°42'. 

This again in triangle CEN 

angle ECN — 142°21' 

and is comprehended by the known sides EC and ON: hence too 

angle CEN =l e 52\ 

[156 b ] Therefore by subtraction 

angle NED = 127°5' 

at the third solar opposition. But it has already been shown that 

angle DEM =M°20'. - 

Hence by subtraction 

angle MEN — 93°45', 

and is the angle of apparent movement between the second and the third 
solar oppositions, wherein the calculation agrees sufficiently with the observa- 
tions. But at this last observed opposition of Mars the planet was seen at 
235°54 / , being 127°5 / distant from the apogee of the eccentric circle, as was 
shown: therefore the position of the apogee of the eccentric circle of Mars 
was at 108°50' in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

* Now let RST the annual orbital circle of the Earth be described around 
centre E with diameter RET parallel to DC, so that R is the apogee of parallax 
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and T the perigee. Accordingly the planet was seen on EX at 235°54', in longi- 
tude, and it was shown that 

angle Z)XE = 8°34', 

the difference between the regular and the apparent movement; and on that 
account 


but, at the centre, 
Accordingly 


mean movements 244 
angle SET - angle DXE = 8°34'. 


arc J?/S=arc RT - arc 57 T =180 o ~8 o 34 , = 171 o 26', 
the mean movement of parallax of the planet. Furthermore among other 
things we have demonstrated by this hypothesis of the mobility of the Earth 
that in the 2nd year of Antoninus on the 12th day of the month Epiphi by 
the Egyptian calendar 10 equal hours after midday the planet Mars by its 
mean movement in longitude was at 244J^°, and the anomaly of parallax 
was at 171 °26'. 


16. On Three Other Solar Oppositions of Mars Which 
Have Been Observed Recently 

We have compared these three of Ptolemy’s observations of Mars with three 
other observations, which we did not take carelessly. The first was in the year 
of Our Lord 1512 on the Nones of June, 1 hour after midnight, and the position 
of Mars was found to be at 235°33', according as the sun was opposite [157 a ] 
at 55°33' from the first star of Aries in the sphere of the fixed stars as a starting- 
point. 

The second was in the year of Our Lord 1518 on the day before the Ides of 
December 8 hours after midday; and the planet was apparent at 63 °2'. 

The third was in the year of Our Lord 1523 on the 8th day before the Ka- 
lends of March 8 hours before noon, at 183°20 / . 

Accordingly from the first to the second opposition there were 6 Egyptian 
years 191 days 45 minutes [of a day]; from the second to the third 4 years 
72 days 23 minutes. 

During the first interval of time the apparent movement was 187°29', and 
the regular movement was 168°7'. During the second interval of time the 
apparent movement was 80°18', and the regular was 83°. 

Now let the eccentric circle of Mars be repeated again, except that here 

arc AB = \§%°T 

and 

arc BC = 83°, 

Accordingly, by the same method which we employed in the case of Saturn 
and Jupiter — let us pass over in silence the multitude, complication, and bore- 
dom of the calculations — we finally find that the apogee of Mars is on arc BC. 
For it is manifest that the apogee cannot be in arc AB because there the ap- 
parent movement is 19°22' greater than the me m. Again the apogee cannot 
be in arc CA , because even if BC the arc preceding CA is the lesser, never- 
theless arc BC exceeds the apparent movement by a greater difference than 
arc CA does. But it was shown above that in the eccentric circle the lesser and 
decreased movement takes place around the apogee. Accordingly the apogee 
will be held correctly to be in arc BC. 
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Let the apogee be F; and 
let FDG be the diameter of 
the circle. And let the centre 
of the orbital circle of the 
Earth be on the diameter. 

Accordingly, we find that 
arc FCA = 125°29', 
arc BF= 66°18', 

and 

arc FC = 16°36'; 
but 

DE - 1,460, 

where radius DE= 10,000, 
which is the distance be- 
tween the centres; and 
semi-diameter of 
epicycle = 500: 
whence the apparent and 
regular movements are 
shown to be consonant with 
one another and to agree 
with experiments. 

Therefore let the figure be filled out, as before. For it will be shown that, 
since in triangle ADE two sides AD and DE are known and 

angle ADE = 54°31' 
from the first opposition of Mars to the perigee; 

angle DAF = 7°24', 

and by subtraction 

angle AED= 118°5'; 

and 

side AE = 9,229. 

Now by hypothesis 

angle DAL = angle FDA. 

Accordingly by addition 

angle EAL — 132°53'. 

So too in triangle EAL the two sides EA and AL comprehending the given 
angle at A are themselves given: [157 b ] accordingly 

angle AEL= 2°12', 

and 

angle LED *= 115°5&' . 

Similarly it will be shown in the case of the second opposition that, since 
in triangle BDE the two given sides DB and BE comprehend angle BDE, and 

angle BDE — 113°35', 

thereby what we have shown concerning plane triangles 

angle DBE =7°11', 
angle DEB *■ 59°13' l 
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and 


base BE =* 10,668, 

where DB = 10,000 
and.RM=500. 

And by addition 

angle EBM=73°W. 

So too in triangle EBM, since the sides comprehending the given angle are 
given, it will be shown that 

angle BEM= 2°36'; 

and by subtraction 

angle DEM = 56°38'. 

Then 


angle MEG = 180° — angle DEM = 123°22'. 
But it has already been shown that 

angle LED = 1 15°53' ; 


hence 


and 


angle LEG= G4°7'; 


angle LEG+ angle GEM = \ 87°29', 

where 4 rt. angles = 360°. 

And that agrees with the apparent distance from the first opposition to the seo- 
ond. 

A similar thing can be seen at the third opposition. For it has been shown that 

angle DCE= 2°6', 

and 


Accordingly, as 


side EC = 11, 407, 

where CD = 10,000. 


angle E6W = 18°42', 

and as sides CE and CN of triangle ECN have already been given, it will be clear 
[158*] that 


And 


angle CEN= 50'. 


angle CEN +angle DCE - 2°56', 

which is the difference by which angle DEN of apparent movement is exceeded 
by angle FDC of regular movement. Therefore 

angle DEN = 13°40', 

which agrees approximately with the apparent movement observed between the 
second and the third oppositions. 

Accordingly, since the planet Mars, as we told you, was apparent in this posi- 
tion at 133°20' from the head of the constellation of Aries; and it has been shown 
that 


angle FEN =. 13°40' ; 

it is manifest upon calculation backward that the position of the apogee of the 
eccentric circle at this last observation was at 119°40' in the sphere of the fixed 
stars. 

At the time of Antoninus, Ptolemy found it at 108°50', and so during the time 
between then and now it has moved 10 1 % 2 ° eastward. Moreover we have found 
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a lesser distance between the centres, i.e., 40, whereof the radius of the eccentrio 
circle is given as 10,000 — not because either Ptolemy or ourselves made a slip, 
but manifestly because the centre of this orbital circle of the Earth has ap- 
proached the centre of the orbital circle of Mars, while the sun has remained 
immobile. For these things correspond approximately to one another, as will be 
shown below clearer than day. 

Now let the annual orbital circle of the Earth be described around the centre 
E) and let its diameter SER be parallel to CD on 
account of the equality of revolutions. Let R be 
the regular apogee with respect to the planet, S 
the perigee, and T the Earth. Now let ET be ex- 
tended; the line of sight of the planet will thus 
cut CD at point X. Now the line of sight along 
ETX, as was said at the last opposition, is at 
133°20' of longitude. 

Moreover, it has been shown that 
angle DXE= 2°56', 

for angle DXE is the difference by which angle 
XDF of mean movement exceeds angle XED of 
apparent movement. But angle SET is equal to 
its alternate angle DXE, and is the additosub- 
traction arising from the parallax. Now 

180° — 2°56' = 177°4', 
which is the regular movement of the anomaly of parallax from R the apogee 
of the regular movement — and hence we have shown here that in the year of 
Our Lord 1523 on the 8th day before the Kalends of March, 7 equatorial hours 
before noon, the planet Mars by its mean movement in longitude was at 1 36°16' ; 
and its regular anomaly of parallax was at 177°4', and the highest apsis of the 
eccentric circle was at 119°40', as was to be shown. 

17. Confirmation of the Movement of mars 

[158 b ] Now it was made clear above that in the last of Ptolemy’s three obser- 
vations Mars by its mean movement was at 24434°, and its anomaly of parallax 
was at 171°26\ Accordingly during the year between there was a movement of 
5°38' besides the complete revolutions. Now for the 2nd year of Antoninus on the 
12th day of Epiphi the 11 month by the Egyptian calendar 9 hours after mid- 
day, i.e., 3 equatorial hours before the following midnight, with respect to the 
Cracow meridian, to the year of Our Lord 1523 on the 8th day before the Kar 
lends of March 7 hours before noon, there were 1384 Egyptian years 251 days 
19 minutes [of a day]. During that time there were by the above calculation 
5°38' and 648 complete revolutions of anomaly of parallax. Now the regular 
movement of the sun was held to be 25734°- The subtraction from 25734° of the 
5°38' of the movement of parallax leaves 251°52 / as the mean movement of 
Mars in longitude. And all that agrees approximately with what was set down 
just now. 



18. Determination of the Position of Mars 

Now from the beginning of the years of Our Lord to the 2nd year of Antoninus 
on the 12th day of the month Epiphi by the Egyptian calendar at 3 hours before 
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midnight there were 138 Egyptian years 180 days 52 minutes [of a day], and dur- 
ing that time the movement of parallax was 293°4\ And when 293°4' is sub- 
tracted from the 171°26' of Ptolemy’s last observation — a complete revolution 
being borrowed — there remain 238°22' at the [beginning of] the first year of Our 
Lord on midnight of the Kalends of January. 

From the first Olympiad to this time there were 775 Egyptian years 12J^ days, 
during which the movement of parallax was 254°1'. When 254°1' has similarly 
been subtracted from 238°22' and a revolution borrowed, its [159 a ] position at 
the first Olympiad remains as 344°21'. 

Similarly by calculating the movements according to the other intervals of 
time we shall have its position at the beginning of the years of Alexander as 
120°39 / and at the beginning of the years of Caesar as 211°25'. 


19. How Great the Orbital Circle of Mars Is in Terms of 
the Parts of Which the Annual Orbital Circle of the 
Earth Is the Unit 


Moreover we took observations of the conjunction of Mars with the first 
bright star of the Chelae — called the southern Claw — which occurred in 1512 
on the Kalends of January. For on the morning of that day 6 equatorial hours 
before noon we saw Mars distant from the fixed star but deflected towards 
the solstitial rising, by which it was signified that Mars was already in longitude 
y s ° to the east of the star but distant in northern latitude. Now it was 
established that the position of the star was 191°20' with a northern latitude of 
40'. So it was clear that the position of Mars was at 191°28' with a northern 
latitude of 51'. But at this time the anomaly of parallax by calculation was 
98°28'; the mean position of the sun was at 262°, and the mean position of Mars 
at 163°32', and the anomaly of the eccentric circle was 43°52'. 

With that before us let the eccentric circle ABC be described. Let D be its 



centre, ADC its diameter, A the apogee, C the peri- 
gee, and let 

ecc. DE = 1,460, 

where AD = 10,000. 

Now let 


arc AB= 43°52'. 


Now with B as centre and radius BF of 500, whereof 


AD is 10,000, let the epicycle be described. Let 
angle DBF = angle ADB ; 

and let BD } BE , BF y and FE be joined. Moreover, 
let RST the great orbital circle of the Earth be de- 
scribed around centre E with its diameter RET par- 
allel to BD; and on the diameter let R be the apogee 
of the planet's regular movement of parallax, and T 
the perigee. Now let the Earth be at S; and in ac- 
cordance with the regular anomaly of parallax as 
computed, let 

arc I2*S = 98 0 28'. 


Let FE be extended in the straight line FEV , which 
will cut BD at point X and the convex arc of the orbital circle of the Earth at F, 
where the true apogee of parallax is. 
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Accordingly, in triangle BDE [159 b ] two sides are given: 
DE= 1,460, 

where BD- 10,000; 

and they comprehend angle BDE. And 

angle ADB = 43°52'; 

now 

angle BDE= 180° -43°52' = 136°8'. 
Hence it will be shown that 

base BE= 11,097 


and 

But by hypothesis 
by addition 


angle DBE=b°lZ’. 

* r 

angle DBF = angle ABD ; 


angle EBF= 49°5', 
and is comprehended by the given sides EB and BF. On that account \ 

angle BEF=2° \ 

and 

side EE =10,776, 

, . where DB = 10,000. 

Accordmgly 

angle DXE = 7°13', 

because 

angle DXE= angle XBE+ angle XEB, 

the interior and opposite angles. Angle DXE is the subtractive additosubtrac- 
tion, the difference by which angle ADB exceeds angle XED , and by which the 
mean position of Mars exceeds the true. Now the mean position is reckoned as 
163°32'; therefore the true position is to the west at 156°19'. But its position ap- 
pears to be at 191°28 / to those viewing it from S. Therefore its parallax, or com- 
mutation, is 35°9' eastward. Therefore it is clear that 

angle EFS= 35°9'. 

Now as RT is parallel to BD , 

angle DXE=* angle REV , 

and similarly 

arc EF=7°13'. 

Thus, by addition, 

arc FE£=105°41', 

which is the corrected anomaly of parallax, and hence angle VES exterior to 
triangle FES is given. Hence, as being interior and opposite 
angle ESE = 70°32', 

where 2 rt. angles = 180°. 

But as the angles of the triangle are given, the ratio of the sides is given too: 
therefore 

FE= 9,428 

and 

ES=5,727 

where diameter of circle 
circumscribing triangle = 10,000. 

Accordingly 

[160*] ESN 6,580, 


X V 
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where EF- 10,776 
and BD =10,000; 

and that is approximately the same as Ptolemy's findings. But by addition 

ADE= 11,460, 

and by subtraction 

EC = 8,540. 

And at the lowest apsis of the eccentric circle the epicycle adds the 500 which it 
subtracts at A the highest apsis, so that the remainder at the highest apsis is 
10,960, and the sum at the lowest apsis is 9,040. Accordingly, in so far as the 
radius of the orbital circle of the Earth is l p , Mars will have a greatest distance 
of l p 39'57" at its apogee, a least distance of l p 22'26", and a mean distance of 
l p 31'll*. So too in the case of Mars the movements, magnitudes, and distances 
have been explicated in a fixed ratio by means of the movement of the Earth. 

20. On the Planet Venus 

Now that we have set out the movements of the three higher planets Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars which circle around the Earth, it is time to speak of the plan- 
ets which the Earth circles around. And first of Venus, which admits an easier 
and clearer demonstration of its movement than does Mercury, if only the neces- 
sary observations of some positions arc not wanting; since if its greatest dis- 
tances, i.e.y at morning and at evening, in either direction from the mean position 
of the sun are found equal to one another, then we have as certain that the 
highest or lowest apsis of the eccentric circle of Venus is at the midpoint be- 
tween these two positions of the sun. The apsides are distinguished from one 
another by the fact that such equal [angular] elongations are smaller when they 
take place around the apogee and greater when they take place around the peri- 
gee. Finally at its other positions we perceive through the differences by which 
the angular elongations exceed one another how far distant the orb of Venus is 
from the highest or lowest apsis and also what its eccentricity is, according as 
these things have been passed on to us by Ptolemy with great clarity, so that 
there is no need to repeat them separately, except in so far as things from 
Ptolemy's observations are applicable to our hypothesis of terrestrial mobility. 

He took as his first observation one made by the mathematician Theo of Alex- 
andria in the 16th year of Hadrian, he tells us, on the 21st day of the month 
Pharmuthi, at the first hour of the following night; and that was in the year of 
Our Lord 132 on the evening of the 8th day before the Ides of March. And Venus 
was seen at its greatest evening distance of from the mean position of the 
sun, [160 b ] while the mean position of the sun was by calculation at 337°41' in 
the sphere of the fixed stars. With this observation he compared one of his own 
which he said he made in the 4th year of Antoninus on the 12th day of the month 
Thoth at daybreak, i.e., in the year of Our Lord 142 on the early morning of the 
third day before the Kalends of August. He says that at this time the greatest 
morning elongation of Venus was equal to the previous elongation and was 47° 
15' from the mean position of the sun, which was at 119° in the sphere of the 
fixed stars and which on the previous date had been at 337°41'. Now it is mani- 
fest that midway between these mean positions are the apsides diametrically op- 
posite one another at 48J^° and 228^°. When the 6%° of the precession of the 
equinoxes has been added to both of them, they will fall upon 25° of Taurus and 
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of Scorpio according to Ptolemy, and the diametrically opposite highest and 
lowest apsides of Venus must be at those positions. 

Once more for the further confirmation of the thing, he assumed another ob- 
servation made by Theo in the 4th year of Hadrian at morning twilight on the 
20th day of the month Athyr, which was in the year of Our Lord 119 on the 
morning of the fourth day before the Ides of October, at which time Venus was 
again found at a great distance of 47°32' from the mean position of the sun at 
181°13'. With that he connected his own observation made in the 21st year of 
Hadrian, which was the year of Our Lord 136, on the 9th day of the month 
Mechyr by the Egyptian calendar but by the Roman calendar the 8th day be- 
fore the Kalends of January, at the first hour«of the following night, hnd the 
evening distance was found to be 47°32' from the mean position of the sun at 
265°25'. But in the preceding observation made by Theo the mean position of 
the sun was at 191°13'. Again the apsides fall midway between these positions, 
at 48°20' and at 228°20' approximately, where the apogee and the perigee must 
be. And they are distant from the equinoxes at 25° of Taurus and at 25° of 
Scorpio, and Ptolemy separated them by two other observations as follows. 

The first observation was made by Theo in the 13th year of Hadrian on the 
3rd day of the month Epiphi, but in the year of Our Lord 129 at early morning 
on the 12th day before the Kalends of January, and he found the farthest morn- 
ing elongation of Venus to be 44°48', while the sun by its mean movement was 
at 48 1 %2°» an d Venus was apparent at 4° of the sphere of the fixed stars. 
Ptolemy himself made the other observation in the 21st year of Hadrian on the 
2nd day of the month [161*] Tybi by the Egyptian calendar, which was by the 
Roman calendar the year of Our Lord 136 on the 5th day before the Kalends of 
January at the 1st hour of the following night, while the sun by its mean move- 
ment was at 228°54', from which Venus had a greatest evening elongation of 
47°16' and was itself apparent at 276^°. Hence the apsides are distinguished 
from one another, that is to say, the highest is put at 48^°, where the shorter 
wanderings of Venus are, and the lowest at 228^°, where the greater wander- 
ings are — as was to be demonstrated. 

21. What the Ratio of the Diameters of the Orbital 
Circle of the Earth and of Venus Is 

Furthermore from these last two observations the ratio of the diameters of the 
orbital circles of the Earth and Venus will be ap- 
parent. For let AB the orbital circle of the Earth 
be described around centre C. Let ACB be its di- 
ameter through both apsides; and on ACB let D 
be taken as the centre of the orbital circle of Ve- 
nus which is eccentric to circle AB. Now let A be 
the position of the apogee; and when the Earth 
is there, the centre of the orbital circle of Venus 
is at its greatest distance, while AB is the line of 
mean movement of the sun — 48J^° at A and 
22&y&° at B. Now let the straight lines AE and 
BF be drawn touching the orbital circle of Venus 
at points E and F, and let DE and DF be joined. 

Accordingly, since as at the centre 
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angle AED= 90°, 

then triangle DAE will have its angles given and hence its sides: 

DE=]/ 2 ch. 2 DAE =7,046, 

where AD = 10,000. 

In the same way in the right triangle BDF 

angle DBF=47J4°> 


and 

ch. DF= 7,346, 


where BD 

Accordingly 

BD =9,582, 


where DF=l 

Hence by addition 

ACB = 19,582 

and 

and by subtraction 

AC =y 2 ACB= 9,791; 

CD =209. 

Accordingly, in so far as 

[161 b ] AC = 1 P , 


DE= 4334', 

and 

CDNIK'J 

and 

DE=DF=7,m 

and 



CD = 213, 

where AC= 10,000. 
And that was to be demonstrated. 


22. On the Twofold Movement of Venus 

But by the argument from two of Ptolemy’s observations, Venus does not 
have a simple regular movement around D. He made the first observation in the 
18th year of Hadrian on the 2nd day of the month Pharmuthi by the Egyptian 
calendar, but by the Roman calendar it was the year of Our Lord 134 at early 
morning on the 12th day before the Kalends of March. For at that time the sun 
by its mean movement was at 318 1 %2°; and Venus, which was apparent in the 
morning at 27534° of the ecliptic, had reached a farthest limit of elongation of 
43 ° 35 '. 

He made the second in the 3rd year of Antoninus on the 4th day of the month 
Pharmuthi by the Egyptian calendar, which by the Roman calendar was in 
the year of Our Lord 140 on the evening of the 12th day before the Kalends 
of March. And at that time the mean position of the sun was at 318 x %2°; and 
Venus was at a greatest evening elongation of 4834° and was visible at 7 1 %2° 
in longitude. 

With that set out, let point G be taken as the position of the Earth in the 
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same terrestrial orbital circle, so 
that arc AG is a quadrant of a 
circle — the quadrant which 
measures how far the sun dia- 
metrically opposite at both ob- 
servations according to its mean 
movement was seen to be west 
of the apogee of the eccentric 
circle of Venus. Let GC be 
joined, and let DK be drawn 
parallel to GC. Let GE and GF 
be drawn touching the orbital 
, circle of Venus; and let DE, DF, 
and DG be joined. Accordingly, since, 

angle EGC= 43°35', 
which was the morning elongation at the time of the first observation, anij 

angle CGF=4Sy s a , 

which was the evening elongation at the time of the second observation; 

angle EGF = angle EGC+angle CGF= 91 1 H2°» 
and accordingly 

and by subtraction 

But 



angle DGF = %EGF = 45°47 ; 
angle CGD= 2°23'. 


angle DCG= 90°. 

Accordingly, as the angles of triangle CGD are given, the ratios of the sides 
are given too; and 

CD =416, 

where CG= 10,000. 

Now it has already been shown that the distance between the centres was 208; 
and now the distance has become approximately twice as great. Accordingly, if 
CD is bisected at point M, similarly 

[162*] DM =208, 

the total variation in this approach and withdrawal. Again if DM is bisected at 
N, it will be seen to be the mean and regular point in this movement. 

Hence, as in the case of the three higher planets, the movement of Venus hap- 
pens to be compounded of two regular movements, either by reason of the 
epicycle of an eccentric circle, as above, or by any other of the aforesaid modes. 
This planet however is somewhat different from the others in the order and com- 
mensurability of its movements ; and, as I opine, there will be an easier and more 
convenient demonstration by means of the eccentric circle of an eccentric circle. 
In this way let us take N as centre and DN as radius and describe a small circle, 
on which [the centre of] the orbital circle of Venus is borne and moved around 
according to the law that whenever the Earth falls upon diameter ACB, on 
which the highest and lowest apsides of the eccentric circle are, the centre of 
orbital circle of the planet will always be at least distance, i.e., at point M ; and 
when the Earth is at its mean apsis, i.e., at G, the centre of the orbital circle of 
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the planet will reach point D and the greatest distance CD. Hence you are given 
to understand that at the time when the Earth has made one orbital circuit, the 
centre of the orbital circle of the planet has made two revolutions around centre 
N in the same direction as the Earth, i.e., eastward. For according to such an 
hypothesis in the case of Venus, all the regular and apparent movements agree 
with the observations, as will be shown later. Now all this which has so far 
been demonstrated concerning Venus is found to be consonant with our times, 
except that the eccentricity has decreased approximately one sixth, so that what 
before was 416 is now 350, as many observations teach us. 

23. On the Examination op the Movement of Venus 

In this connection I have taken two positions observed very accurately, the 
first by Timochares in the 13th year of Ptolemy Philadelphus the 52nd year 
after the death of Alexander in the early morning [162 b ] of the 18th day of Mesori 
the eight month by the Egyptian calendar; and it was recorded that Venus was 
seen to have occupied the position of the fixed star which is westernmost of the 
four stars in the left wing of Virgo and is sixth in the description of the sign; its 
longitude 151Ji°, its northern latitude 13^°; and it is of third magnitude. Ac- 
cordingly the position of Venus was made manifest in this way; and the mean 
position of the sun was by calculation at 194°23'. 

With this as an example, let the figure be drawn with point A still at 48°20': 

arc A 25 =146°3', 
and by subtraction 

arc BE= 33°57'. 
Angle CEG = 42°53', 
which is the angular dis- 
tance of the planet from the 
mean position of the sun. 
Accordingly, since 
line CD =312, 

where CE = 10,000, 

and 

angle BCE= 33°57'; 
in triangle CDE 

angle CED= l°V, 
and 

base DE= 9,743. 

But 

angle CDF=2BCE= 
67°54'; 

and 

angle BDF = 180° — 
G7°54' = 112°6'. 

And, as the exterior angle of triangle CDE, 

angle BDE - 33°57'. 

Hence it is clear that 

angle EDF= 144°4 , ) 
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So in triangle DEF 
and by addition 
and 


DF= 104, 

where DE =9,743. 

angle DEF =20', 

angle CEF= 1°21', 


side EF -9,831. 

But it has already been shown that 

angle CEG =42°53'; 


accordingly, by subtraction, 


angle FEG= 41°32'; 

and, as radius of the orbital circle, , 

FG=7,m, 

where EF =9,831 

Accordingly, since in triangle EFG angle FEG and the ratios of the sides are 
given, the remaining angles are given too. And 

[163“] angle EFG =72°5\ 

Arc KLG= 180°+angle EFG =252° 5', 

measured from the highest apsis of the orbital circle. And so we have shown that 
in the 13th year of Ptolemy Philadelphus on the 18th day of the month Meson 
the anomaly of parallax of Venus was 252°5'. 

We ourselves made observations of a second position of Venus in the year of 
Our Lord 1529 on the 4th day before the Ides of March, 1 hour after sunset and 
at the beginning of the 8th hour after midday. We saw the moon begin to occult 
Venus at the midpoint of the dark part between the horns, and the occultation 
lasted till the end of the hour or a little later, until the planet was seen to emerge 
towards the west on the other side at the midpoint of the gibbosity of the horns. 
Accordingly it is clear that at the middle of the hour or thereabouts, the centres 
of the moon and Venus were in conjunction, and we had a full view at Frauen- 
burg. Venus was still in her evening increase [of elongation] and this side of the 
point of tangency of the orbital circle with a line from the Earth. Accordingly 
from the birth of Christ there have been 1529 Egyptian years 87 days 7Yi hours 
by apparent time but by equal time 7 hours 34 minutes, and the mean position 
of the sun considered simply had reached 332°11 / ; and the precession of the 
equinoxes was 27°24'. The regular movement of the moon was 33°57' away from 
the sun, the regular movement of anomaly was 205°1', and the movement in 
latitude was 71°59'. Hence it is reckoned that the true position of the moon was 
at 10°, but measured from the equinox it was at 7°24' of Taurus with a northern 
latitude of 1°13'. But since the 15° of Libra were rising, on that account the 
lunar parallax in longitude was 48°32', and so the apparent position [of the 
moon] was at 6°26' of Taurus; but its longitude in the sphere of the fixed stars 
waM? 1 1' with a northern latitude of 41'; and the apparent position of Venus 
waw^ e evening distance of 37°1' from the mean position of the sun, and the 
dia tflircte the Earth from the highest apsis of Venus was 76°9' to the west. 

N 0 VEarf the figure be drawn again according to the previous mode of con* 
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struction, except that 
angle DCA =76°9', 
and 

angle CDF=2ECA~ 
152°18'; 
and 

ecc. CD =246, 
as it is found today; and 
DF= 104, 

where CE= 10,000. 
'Therefore in triangle CDE, 
by subtraction 

angle DCD= 103°51' 
and is comprehended by 
the given sides. From that 
it will be shown that 
angle CCD = 1° 15', 

and 

base DA’ =10,056, 

and 

angle [163b] CDD= 
74°54'. 


But 

And 


angle CDF = 2 A CD = 1 52° 1 8'. 


angle DDF = angle CDF-angle CDD=77°24'. 
So again in triangle DDF two sides are given; 

DF =104, 

where DD= 10,056; 

and they comprehend the given angle DDF. Moreover, 

angle DDF =35', 


and 


Hence by addition 


base DF = 10,034. 
angle CDF= 1°50'. 


Furthermore, 

angle CEG =37°1', 

which measures the apparent distance of the planet from the mean position of 
the sun. 

Now 


angle FDC= angle CDG-angle CDF=35°11'. 

Similarly in triangle EFG two sides are given: 

DF= 10,034, 

where Ft? =7, 193 

and the angle at E is given: hence too the remaining angles are calculable: 

angle DGF= 53^° 
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angle EF(?=91°19', 

which is the distance of the planet from the true perigee of its orbital circle. 

But since diameter KFL has been drawn parallel to CE , so that K is the 
apogee of the regular movement and L is the perigee, and since 
angle EFL- angle CEF; 

then 

angle LFO = angle EFG — angle EFL = 89°29'; 

’ and 

arc KG = 180° — 89°29' = 90°3 1', 

which is the planet’s anomaly of parallax as measured from the highest,' apsis of 
regular movement of the orbital circle — and that is what we were investigating 
at the time of this observation of ours. A 

But at the time of the observation made by Timochares the anomaly was 
252°5'; accordingly during the years between there was a movement of 198°26' 
besides the 1115 complete revolutions. Now the time from the 13th jtear of 
Ptolemy [164 a ] Philadelphus at early morning on the 18th day of the month 
Mesori to the year of Our Lord 1529 on the 4th day before the Ides of March 
T^2 hours after midday was 1800 Egyptian years 236 days 40 minutes [of a day] 
approximately. 

Accordingly when we have multiplied the movement of 1115 revolutions and 
198°26' by 365 days, and divided the product by 1800 years 226 days 40 minutes, 
we shall have an annual movement of 225 o l / 45"3 , "40"' / . 

Once more the distribution of this through 365 days leaves a daily movement 
of 36'59*28'", which were added to the table which we set out above. 

24. On the Positions op the Anomaly of Venus 

Now from the first Olympiad to the 13th year of Ptolemy Philadelphus at 
early morning of the 18th day of the month Mesori there are 503 Egyptian 
years 228 days 40 minutes [of a day], during which time the movement was 
reckoned to be 290°39'. But if 290°39' is subtracted from 252°5' and 360° is 
borrowed, the remainder will be 321°26', the position of the movement at the 
beginning of the first Olympiad. 

The remaining positions are in proportion to the movement and time so often 
spoken of: 81°52' at the beginning of the years of Alexander; 70°26' at the be- 
ginning of the years of Caesar; and 126°45' at the beginning of the years of Our 
Lord. 


25. On Mercury 

It has been shown how Venus is bound up with the movement of the Earth 
and in what ratio of circles the regularity of its movement is concealed. Mercury 
remains, and without fail will also submit to the principle assumed, although 
it has more complicated wanderings than Venus or any of the aforesaid planets. 
It has been established experimentally by ancient observations that in the sign 
of Libra, Mercury has its least angular elongations from the sun and has greater 
elongations in the opposite sigh, as is right. But Mercury does not have its 
greatest elongations in this position but in some other positions higher and be- 
yond, as in Gemini and Aquarius, particularly at the time of Antoninus accord- 
ing to Ptolemy ; and that occurs in the case of no other planet. When the ancient 
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mathematicians, who supposed the reason for this [164 b ] to be the immobility 
of the Earth and the movement of Mercury in its great epicycle along an eccen- 
tric circle, had noticed that one simple eccentric circle could not account satis- 
factorily for these appearances, not only did they grant that the movement on 
the eccentric circle was not around its own centre but around a foreign centre, 
but they were also compelled to admit that this same eccentric circle carrying 
the epicycle moved along another small circle, as they admitted the moon’s ec- 
centric circle did. And so there were three centres, namely that of the eccentric 
circle carrying the epicycle, that of the small circle, and that of the circle which 
the modems call the equant. They passed over the first two circles and acknowl- 
edged that the epicycle did not move regularly except around the centre of the 
equant, which was the most foreign to the true centre, to its ratio, and to both 
the centres already extant. But they judged that the appearances of this planet 
could be saved by no other scheme, as Ptolemy declares at great length in his 
Composition . 

But in order that this last planet may be freed from the liability to injury and 
disparagement and that the regularity of its movement in relation to the mo- 
bility of the Earth may be no less clear than in the case of the other preceding 
planets; we shall assign to it too a circle eccentric to an eccentric circle instead 
of the epicycle which the ancients assumed, but in a way different from that of 
Venus. And nevertheless an epicycle does move on the eccentric circle, but the 
planet is not borne on its circumference but up and down along its diameter: 
that can take place through regular circular movements, as was set forth above 
in connection with the precession of the equinoxes. And it is not surprising, 
since Proclus in his commentary on the Elements of Euclid admits that a straight 
line can be described by many movements, by all of which movements its ap- 
pearance will be demonstrable. 

But in order that the hypothesis may be grasped more perfectly, let AB be 

the great orbital circle of the 
Earth with centre C and diam- 
eter ACB. And on ACB between 
points B and C let D be taken as 
a centre and with one-third CD 
as radius let the small circle EF 
be described, so that F is its 
greatest distance from C, and E 
its least. Let HI the orbital cir- 
cle of Mercury be described 
around centre F; and then with 
I the highest apsis as centre let 
the epicycle which the planet 
traverses be added. Let HI be 
the orbital circle which is eccen- 
tric to an eccentric circle and 
carries the epicycle. When the 
figure has been drawn in this 
way, all those things will fall in 
order on the straight line 
AHCEDFKILB. 
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Meanwhile let the planet be set up at K, i.e., at the least distance KF from 
centre F. [165*] Now with that point established as the starting-point of the 
revolutions of Mercury, let it be understood that the centre F makes two revo- 
lutions for every one of the Earth, and in the same direction too, i.e., eastward; 
similarly too the planet on LK, but along the diameter, up and down with re- 
spect to the centre of circle HI. 

For it follows from this that whenever the Earth is at A or B, the centre of 
the orbital circle of Mercury is at F, which is the position farthest away from C; 
but whenever the Earth is at the middle quadrants, the centre is at E which is 
the position nearest [to C], and this in a manner contrary to that of Venus. 
Moreover, according to this law Mercury traversing the diameter of epicycle 
KL is nearest to the centre of the orbital circle carrying the epicycle, ix., is at 
K, when the Earth falls upon the diameter AB\ and when the Earth is at its 
mean positions, the planet will be at L the most distant position. In this way 
there take place the two twin revolutions of the centre of the orbital circle pn the 
circumference of the small circle EF and of the planet along the diameter LK 
which are equal to one another and commensurable with the annual movement 
of the Earth. 

But meanwhile let the epicycle or line FI be moved by its own proper move- 
ment along orbital circle HI, and let its centre move regularly, completing one 
revolution simply and with respect to the sphere of the fixed stars in approxi- 
mately 88 days. But by that movement, whereby it outruns the movement of 
the Earth and which we call the movement of parallax, it has with respect to the 
Earth one revolution in 116 days, as can be derived more exactly [165 b ] from the 
table of mean movements. Hence it follows that Mercury by its own proper 
movement does not always describe the same circumference of a circle, but in 
proportion to its distance from the centre of its orbital circle it describes a cir- 
cumference of greatly varying magnitude, least at point K, greatest at L, and 
middling around I, in practically the same way as was viewed in the case of the 
lunar epicycle on an epicycle. But what the moon did on the circumference, Mer- 
cury does on the diameter by means of a reciprocal movement which is neverthe- 
less compounded of regular movements. We showed above in connection with the 
precession of the equinoxes how that takes place. But we shall bring to bear some 
other things concerning this, farther down in connection with latitudes. And 
this hypothesis is sufficient for all the appearances which are seen to be Mer- 
cury’s, as is manifest from the history of the observations of Ptolefry and others. 

26. On the Positions of the Highest and Lowest Apsides 
of Mercury 

For Ptolemy observed Mercury in the 1st year of Antoninus after sunset on the 
20th day of the month Epiphi, while the planet in the evening was at its greatest 
angular distance from the mean position of the sun. Now at this time there had 
been 137 Christian years 188 days 42^ minutes [of a day] at Cracow, and ac- 
cordingly the mean position of the sun according to our calculation was at 63°50’, 
and the planet observed through the instrument was at 7° of Cancer, he says. 
But after the subtraction of the precession of the equinoxes, which at that time 
• was 6°40', it was shown that the position of Mercury was at 90°20' from the 
beginning Cif Aries in the sphere of the fixed stars, and its greatest angular elon- 
gation from the mean position of the sun was 26J^°. 
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He made a second observation in the 4th year of Antoninus on the early morn- 
ing of the I9th day of the month Phamenoth when 140 years 67 days 1 2 minutes 
[of a day] approximately had passed since the beginning of the years of Christ, 
and the mean position of the sun was at 303° 19'. Now Mercury was apparent 
through the instrument’ at 13^° of Capricorn, but it was at approximately 
276°49' from the fixed beginning of Aries, and accordingly the greatest morning 
distance was similarly 26j^°. Accordingly since the limits of elongation on either 
side of the mean position of the sun are equal, it is necessary that the apsides of 
Mercury be either way at the midpoint between these positions, z.e., between 
226°49' and 90°20'. And they are 3°34' and 183°34' diametrically opposite, where 
the highest and the lowest apsides [166 tt ] of Mercury must be. 

As in the case of Venus, the apsides are distinguished through two observa- 
tions. He made the first in the 19th year of Hadrian on the early morning of the 
15th day of the month Athyr, while the mean position of the sun was at 182°38\ 
The greatest morning distance of Mercury from the sun was 19°3', since the 
apparent position of Mercury was at 163°35'. And in the same 19th year of 
Hadrian, which was the year of Our Lord 135, at dusk of the 19th day of the 
month Pachon by the Egyptian calendar, Mercury was found by the aid of the 
instrument at 27°43' in the sphere of the fixed stars, while the sun by its mean 
movement was at 4°28'. Again it was shown that the greatest evening distance 
of the planet was 23°15' — which is greater than the previous distance — whence 
it was clear enough that the apogee of Mercury at that time could be only at 
approximately 183}^° — as was to be taken note of. 

27. How Great the Eccentricity of Mercury Is and What 

THE COMMENSURABILITY OF ITS CIRCLES Is 

Moreover through this the distance between the centres and the magnitudes 
of the orbital circles are demonstrated simultaneously. For 
let AB be the straight line passing through A the highest 
and B the lowest apsis of Mercury, and also the diameter of 
the great circle, whose centre is D. And with D taken as 
centre let the orbital circle of the planet be described. There- 
fore let lines AE and BF be drawn touching the orbital cir- 
cle, and let DE and DF be joined. 

Accordingly, since at the first of the two preceding obser- 
vations the greatest morning distance of the planet was seen 
to be 19°3', 

angle CAE- 19°3'. 

But at the second observation the greatest evening distance 
was seen to be 2334°- Accordingly, as both of the right tri- 
angles A ED and BFD have their angles given, [166 b ] the 
ratios of their sides will be given too, so that, as radius of the 
orbital circle, 

ED =32,639, 

where AD — 100,000. 



But 


FD*'. 39,474, 

where BD = * 100,000. 
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But according as 

FD=ED 

as radius of the orbital circle, 

FD*' 32,639, 

where AD - '100,000; 

and by subtraction 

DB =82,685 

Hence 

AC=Y 2 . 45=91,342; 

and by subtraction 

CD =8,658,' ' - 

which is the distance between the centres. And the radius of the orbit d circle 

of Mercury will be 21'26*, where AC= 1“=60'; 

and 

CD= 5'4"; 
and 

DF =85,788 

and 

CD= 9,479, 

where AC *100,000 

as was to be demonstrated. 


But these magnitudes also do not stay everywhere the same; but are quite 
different from those found in connection with the mean apsides, as the apparent 
morning and evening longitudes observed at those positions and recorded by 
Theo and Ptolemy teach us. For Theo observed the evening limit of Mercury 
in the 14th year of Hadrian on the 18th day of the month Mesori after sunset; 
and at 129 years 216 days 45 minutes [of a day] after the birth of Christ, while 
the mean position of the sun was 93J^°, i.e., approximately at the mean apsis 
of Mercury. Now the planet was seen through the instrument to be 3 1 ^f 2 ° to 
the west of Basdiscus in Leo; and on that account its position was 119%°, and 
its greatest evening distance was 2614°. 


Ptolemy reported that the second limit was 
observed by him in the 2nd year of Antoninus on 
tiie 21st day of the month Mesori at early morn- 
ing, at which time there had been 138 Christian 
years 219 days 12 minutes, and the mean posi- 
tion of the sun was similarly 93°39 / ; (167 s ] and the 
greatest morning distance of Mercury from that 
was found to be 20J£°. For Mercury was visible 
at 73%° in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Therefore let ACDB Which is the diameter of 
the great orbital circle [of the Earth] and which 
passes through the apsides of Mercury, be again 
drawn, as before; and at point C let CE the line 
of mean movement of the Bun be erected at right 
angles. Let point F be taken between C and D; and 
let theorbital circleof Mercury bedescribed around 
F. Let the straight lines EH and EO touch this 
(wwull circle; and let FO, FH, and BF be joined. 
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Now once more our problem is to find point F, and what ratio radius FO 
has to AC. For since 


and 

accordingly by addition 
And 


angle CEG= 26^°, 
angle CEH = 20M°; 
angle HEG=45}4°- 


angle HEF = %HEG = 23 

And so by subtraction 

angle CEF=3°. 

For that reason the sides of the right triangle CEF are given: 

CE=524 


and 


FE= 10,014, 

where CE= AC =10,000. 

But it has been shown already that 

CD = 948, 

while the Earth is at the highest or lowest apsis of the planet. Hence DF will be 
the excess [of CD over CF] and the diameter of the small circle which the centre 
of the orbital circle of Mercury describes. 

DE=424, 


and 


radius IF= 212. 


Hence by addition 

CFI = 736. 

Similarly, as in triangle HEF 

angle H = 90°, 

and 

angle HEF = 23M°: 

hence 

FH =3,947, 

where EF = 10,000. 

But 

FH= 3,953, 

where EE =10,014 
and CE= 10,000. 

Now it has been shown above that 

FK =3,573. 

Therefore by subtraction 

HK =380, 

which is the greatest difference in the planet’s distance from F the centre of 
its orbital circle; and this greatest difference is found when the planet is.be- 
tween its highest or lowest apsis and its mean apsis. On account of this varying 
distance from F the centre of its orbital circle, the planet describes unequal 
circles jn proportion to the varying distances— the least distance being 3,573, 
the greatest 3,953, and the mean 3,763— as was to be demonstrated. 
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28. Wht the Angular Digressions of Mercury at Around 60° from the 
Perigee Appear Greater Than Those at the Perigee 

Hence too it will seem less surprising that Mercury has greater angular 
digressions at a distance of 60° from the perigee than when at the perigee, 
since they are also greater than the ones which we have already demonstrated; 
consequently it was held by the ancients that in one revolution [167 b ] of the 
Earth, Mercury’s orb was twice very near to the Earth. 

For let the construction be made such that 
angle BCE- 60°. 

On that account , , • 

angle BIF=\20°. 

For F is put down as making two revolutions 
for one of E the Earth. Therefore let EF and El 
be joined. Accordingly, since it has been shown 
that 

C7= 736, 

where EC = 10,000, 

and 

angle 2?C7=60°; 
hence in triangle EC I 

base El =9,655 ; 

and 

angle C£/=.3°47', 

which is the difference between angle ACE and 
angle CIE. But 

angle ACE= 120°. 

Accordingly 

angle C/jff- 116*13'. 

But also 

angle FIB = 120°, 
since by construction 

angle FIB = 2 ECI] 



and 

[and 

hence by subtraction 
But it was shown that 


angle CIF = 180° - 120° = 60°; 
angle £7E=63 6 47'] 
angle E7F=56°13'. 


7F=212, 

where £7=9,655; 

and El and IF comprehend the given angle E1F. Hence it is inferred that 

angle FEI * 1°4'; 

and by subtraction 

angle CEF=2 0 44 / , 

which is the difference between the centre of the orbital circle of the planet 
and the mean position of the sun; and ; 

side EF* 9,540. 
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Now letGH the orbital circle of Mercury be described around centre F; 
and from E.let EG be drawn touching the orbital circle, and let FG and FH 
be joined. 

We must first examine how great the radius FG or FH is under these cir- 
cumstances; and we shall do that as follows' 

For let & small circle be taken, whose 
diameter =380, 

where AC = 10,000. 

And let it be understood that the planet on straight line FG or FII approaches 
and recedes from centre F along that diameter or along a line equal to it, as 
we set forth above in connection with the precession of the equinoxes. And 
in accordance with our hypothesis, wherein angle BCE intercepts 60° of the 
circumference, let 

arc KM =120°; 

and let MN be drawn at right angles to KL. And since 
MN = ]4 ch. 2 ML='A ch. 2 KM, 

then 

LN = 95, 

which is one quarter of the diameter - as is shown by [168*] Euclid's Elements, 
xiii, 12 and v, 15. Accordingly, 

KN=%KL = 285. 

T.inp. KN and the least distance of the planet added together make the distance 
sought for this position, i.e., 

FG=FH= 3,858, 

where AC= 10,000 
and EF— 9,540. 

Wherefore two sides of right triangle FEG or FEH have been given: so angle 
FEG or FEH will also be given. For 

FG=FH = 4,044, 

where EF = 10,000; 

and 

FG=FH=vh. 23°52', 

so that by addition 

angle GEH =47°44'. 

But at the lowest apsis only 46]^° is seen, and at the mean apsis similarly 
46H°- Accordingly the elongation here becomes 1°14' greater, not because 
the orbital circle of the planet is nearer to the Earth than it was at the perigee, 
but because the planet is here describing a greater circle than there. All these 
things are consonant with both present and past observations, and follow from 
the regular movements. 

29. Examination of the Mean Movements of Mercury 

For it is found by the ancient observations that in the 21st year of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in the morning twilight of the 19th day of the month Thoth by 
the Egyptian calendar, Mercury was apparent on the straight line passing 
through the first and second of the stars in the forehead of Scorpio and was two 
l unar diameters distant to the east but was separated from the first star by one 
lunar diameter to the north. Now it is known that the position of the first star is 
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209%° in longitude and l^°in northern latitude ; and the position of the second 
is 209° in longitude and 1%° in southern latitude. From that it was concluded 
that the position of Mercury was 110%° in longitude and approximately 
in northern latitude. Now there were 59 years 17 days 45 minutes [of a day] since 
the death of Alexander; and the mean position of the sun according to our calcu- 
lation was 228°8'; and the morning distance of the star was 17°28' and was still 
increasing, as was noted during the four following days. Hence it was certain 
that the planet had not yet arrived at the farthest morning limit or at the point 
of tangency of its orbital circle, but was still moving in the lower part of the cir- 
cumference nearer to the Earth. But since the highest apsis was at 183°20', there 
were 44°48' to the mean position of the sun. 

[168 b ] Therefore again let ACB be the diameter of the great orbital circle, as 
above; and from centre C let CE the line 
of mean movement of the sun be drawn, 
in such fashion that 

angle ACE= 44 0 48'. 

And let there be described around centre 
I the small circle on which the centre F 
of the eccentric circle is borne. And since 
by hypothesis 

angle BIF= 2 angle ACE, 
let 

angle BIF= 89°36'. 

And let EF and El be joined. 

Accordingly, in triangle EC I two sides 
have been given: 

ci=imy 2 , 

where CE = 10,000. 

And sides Cl and CE comprehend the 
given angle ECI. And 

angle ECI — 180° — angle ACE = 

135°12'; side £7 = 10,534; 
and 

angle CEI- 2°49', 
which is the excess of angle ACE over angle EIC. 

Therefore too 

angle C7£=41°59'. 

But 

angle CIF - 180° -angle BIF - 90°24\ 

Therefore by addition 

angle £7£<= 132°23'; 

and angle EIF is comprehended by the given sides El and IF of triangle EFI, 
and 

side El = 10,534 
and 

side/F-211^, 

where AC— 10,000. 

Hence 



angle F£J«50'; 
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and 


side EF= 10,678 

And by subtraction 

angle CEF~ 1°59'. 

Now let the small circle LM be taken; and let 

diameter LM =380, 

where AC - 10,000. 

And in accordance with the hypothesis let 

arc LN = 89°36'. 

Let chord LN also be drawn; and let NR be drawn perpendicular to LM. Ac- 
cordingly, since 

sq. LN= rent. LM,LR ; 

that ratio being given, 


side LR = 1 89, 

where diameter LM =380. 

That straight line, i.e., LR, measures the distance of the planet from F the centre 
of its orbital circle at the time when line EC has completed angle ACE. Accord- 
ingly, by the addition of this [169*] line to the least distance 

189+3,573=3,672, 
which is the distance at this position. 

Accordingly, with the centre F and radius 3,702, let a circle be described; and 
let EG be drawn cutting the convex circumference at point G, in such a way that 

angle C EG =17°2S', 

which is the apparent angular elongation of the planet from the mean position 
of the sun. Let FG be joined ; and let FK be drawn parallel to CE. Now 
angle FEG = angle CEG — angle C£’F = 15°29'. 

Hence in triangle EFG two sides have l>een given; 

£F=10,G78, 


and 


and 


FC?= 3,762, 


angle FE<?=15°29': 

whence it will be clear that 

angle J?F(?=33°46'. 

Now, since 

angle EFK = angle CEF, 
angle KFG = angle EFG - angle RFK= 31°48'; 
and 

arc AG=31°48', 

which is the distance of the planet from K the mean perigee of its orbital circle. 

Arc KG+ 180° =211 °48', 

which was the mean movement of the anomaly of parallax at the time of this 
observation — as was to be shown. 


30. On Three Modern Observations op the Movement’s op Mercury 

: . The ancients have directed us to this method of examining the movement of 
this planet, but they were favoured by a clearer atmosphere at a place, where 
the Nile— so they say— does not give out vapours as the Vistula does among 
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us. For nature has denied that convenience to us who inhabit a colder region* 
where fair weather is rarer; and furthermore on account of the great obliquity 
of the sphere it is less frequently possible to see Mercury, as its rising does not 
fall within our vision at its greatest distance from the sun when it is in Aries 
or Pisces, and its setting in Virgo and Libra is not visible; and it is not apparent 
in Cancer or Gemini at evening or early morning, and never at night, except 
when the sun has receded through the greater part of Leo. On this account the 
planet has made us take many detours and undergo much labour in order to 
examine its wanderings. On this account we have borrowed three positions from 
those which have been carefully observed at Nuremburg. 

The first observation was taken by Bernhard Walther, a pupil of I Regio- 
montanus, in the year of Our Lord 1491 on the 9th of September, the filth day 
before the Ides, 5 equal hours after midnight, by means of an astrolabe brought 
into relation with the Hyades. And he saw Mercury at 13J^° [169 b ] of\Virgo 
with a northern latitude of 1%°; and at that time the planet was at the be- 
ginning of its morning occultation, while during the preceding days its morning 
[elongation] had decreased continuously. Accordingly there were 1491 Egyptian 
years 258 days 12% minutes [of a day] since the beginning of the years of Our 
Lord; the simple mean position of the sun was at 149°48' from the spring equi- 
nox but in 26°47' of Virgo, wherein the position of Mercury was approximately 

13M°. 

The second was taken by Johann Schoner in the year of Our Lord 1504 on the 
5th day before the Ides of January 6J4 hours after midnight, when 10° of Scor- 
pio was in the middle of the heavens over Nuremburg; and the planet was ap- 
parent at 3%° of Capricorn with a northern latitude of 45'. Now by our calcula- 
tion the mean position of the sun away from the spring equinox was at 27°7' of 
Capricorn and a morning Mercury was 23°42' to the west of that. 

The third observation was taken by this same Johann Schoner in the same 
year 1504 on the 15th day before the Kalends of April, at which time he found 
Mercury at 26^o° of Aries with a northern latitude of approximately 3°, while 
25° of Cancer was in the middle of the heavens over Nuremburg — as seen 
through an astrolabe brought into relation with the Hyades, at 12% hours after 
midday, at which time the mean position of the sun away from the spring equi- 
nox was at 5°39' of Aries, and an evening Mercury was 21°17'away from the sun. 

Accordingly from the first position to the second, there are 12 Egyptian years 
125 days 3 minutes [of a day] 45 seconds, during which time the simple move- 
ment of the sun was 120°14', and Mercury’s movement of anomaly of parallax 
was 316°1'. During the second interval there were 69 days 31 minutes 45 seconds 
the simple mean position of the sun was 68°32', and Mercury’s mean anomaly 
of parallax was 216°. 

Accordingly we wish to examine the movements of Mercury during our time 
by means of these three observations, and I think we must grant that the com- 
mensurability of the circles has remained from Ptolemy’s time to now, since in 
the case of the other planets the good authorities who preceded us are not found 
to have been mistaken here. If we have the position of the apsis of the eccentric 
circle together with these observations, nothing further should be desired in the 
ease of the apparent movement of this planet. Now we have taken the position 
of the highest apsis as 211% Q , i.e., at 28%° of Scorpio; for it was not possible to 
take it as less without prejudice to the observations. And so we shall have the 
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anomaly of the eccentric circle— I mean [170»J the distance of the mean move- 
ment of the sun from the apogee — as 298°15' at the first terminus, as 58°29' at 
the second, and as 127°1' at the third. 

Therefore let the figure be constructed as before, except that 

angle ACjE=61°45', 

which measures the westward distance of 
the line of mean movement of the sun from 
the apogee at the time of the first observa- 
tion; and then the rest according to the 
hypothesis. And since 

JC =73(% 

where AC = 10, 000; 

and angle EC I in triangle EC l is also given; 
then 

angle C£/=3°35', 

and 

side IE= 10,369, 

where EC— 10,000; 

and 

7f’=211J^. 

So in triangle EFI also there are two sides 
having a given ratio; and since by con- 
struction 

angle BIF=2 angle ACE; 
angle BIF= 123 > 2 °, 



angle CIF = 180° - 123^° = 56^°- 

angle EIF=U4°40'. 
angle 1EF = 1°5', 

side EF= 10,371. 


and 

Therefore by addition 
Accordingly 

and 

Hence 

angle CEF=2A°- 

But in order that we may know how greatly the orbital circle, whose centre is 
F, is increased by the movement of approach and withdrawal from the apogee 
or perigee, let a small circle be drawn and quadrisected by the diameters LM, 
NR at centre O. And let 

angle POM *2 angle ACE - 123 J f ; 

and from point P let PS be drawn perpendicular to LM. Accordingly by 
the ratio given, 

OP : OS=LO : OS= 10,000 : 8,349 = 190 : 105. 

Wte “* LS-295, 

where [170 b ] AC =10,000; 

and LS measures the farther removal of the planet from centre F . 

As the least distance is 3,573, 

££+3,573 = 3,868, 

which is the present distance. 
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And with 3,868 as radius and F as centre, let circle HO be drawn. Let EG be 
joined; and let EF be extended in the straight line EFH. Accordingly, it has 
been shown that 

angle CiJF= 2^°, 
and by observation 

angle GEC = 13J4°, 
which is the morning distance of the 
planet from the mean sun. 

Therefore by addition 

angle FEG =15%°. 

But in triangle EFG 

EF : EG = 10,371 : 3,868; 
and angle EFG is also given; that shows 
us that 

angle £GF=49°8'. 

Hence 

angle GFH**64°S3', 
as it is the exterior angle ; and 
360° -angle GFH = 295°7', 
which is the true anomaly of parallax. 

And 

295°7'+angle CEF =297°37', 
the mean and regular anomaly of paral- 
lax — which is what we were looking for. 

And 

297 0 37 , +316 0 l' = 253°38', 

which is the regular anomaly of parallax at the second observation — and we 
shall show that this number is certain and is consonant with the observations. 
For let us make 



angle ACE = 58°29' 

in accordance with the second movement of anomaly of the eccentric circle. 
Then also in triangle CEI two sides are given: 

IC -=736, 

where EC ** 10,000; 

and IC and EC comprehend angle ECI, and 

angle £C/*=121°31'; 


accordingly 

and 


side El = 10,404 


angle CEI= 3°28'. 

Similarly, since in triangle EIF 

, angle EIF -113°3', 

and 

side IF =211%° , 

where IE ** 10,404: 
side EF** 10,505, 


and 

And so by subtraction 


angle IEF—6V. 
angle FEC**2 e 27', 
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which is the additive additosubtraction of the eccentric circle; and the addition 
of angle FEC to the mean movement of parallax makes the true movement to 
be 256°5'. 


Now also in the epicycle of approach [171*] and withdrawal let us take 
angle LOP - 2 angle ACE =116°58'. 

Then too, as in right triangle OPS 

OP: OS =1,000 : 455; 

OS =85, 

where OP=OL= 190. 

And by addition 105=276. 

The addition of LOS to the least distance of 3,573 makes 3,849. 

With 3,849 as radius let circle HG be described around centre F, so that the 
apogee of parallax is at point H from which the planet has the westward dis- 
tance of 103°55' of arc HG, which measures the difference between a full revo- 
lution and the 256°5' of the movement of corrected parallax. And on that 
account 


angle EFG = 180° - 1 03°55' = 76°5'. 
So again in triangle EFG two sides are given: 

FG= 3,849, 

where EF= 10, 505. 


On that account 


and 


angle FEC= 21°19'; 


angle CEG- angle FEG+angle CEF =23°46'. 

That is the apparent distance between C the centre of the great orbital circle 
and G the planet; and it differs very little from the observation. 

All this will be further confirmed by the third example, wherein we have set 

down that 



angle ACE = 127° V, 
or 

angle BCE = 180° - 127°1' = 52°59'. 

Hence it is shown that 

angle CE/=3°3T, 

and 

side 7E= 9,575, 

where EC - 10,000. 
And since by construction 

angle E/F =49°28', 

and the sides comprehending angle EIF are 
given: 

F '1=211%, 

where El =9,575; 
side EF = 9,440, 
and 

angle IEF = 59'. 

Angle FEC = angle IEC- 59'=2°32', 
which is the subtractive additosubtraction of the 
anomaly of the eccentric circle. When the 2°32' 
has been added to the mean anomaly of parallax, 
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which we reckoned as 109°38' after adding the 216° of the second [movement of 
anomaly], the sum will be the 112°10' of the true anomaly of parallax. 

Now in the epicycle let 

angle LOP =2 angle ECI~ 105°58'; 
here too by the ratio PO : OS, 

so that by addition - 

LOS =242. 

Now the least distance is 3,573; and 

3,573 +242 = 3,815, 
which is the corrected distance. 

With 3,815 as radius and F as centre, let the circle be described, in whiich the 
highest apsis of parallax is H, which is on the straight line made by extending 
line EFH. And in proportion to the true anomaly of parallax [171 b ] let\ 

arc //0=112°10'; \ 

and let OF be joined. Therefore 

angle GFE = 180° - 1 12°10' = 67°50', 
which is comprehended by the given sides: 

GF =3,815 

and 


Hence 


EF= 9,440. 


angle FEG=2 3°50\ 

Now angle CEF is the additosubtraction; and 

angle CEG = angle PEG - angle CEF= 21°18', 
which is the apparent angular distance between the evening planet and the 
centre of the great orbital circle. And that is approximately the distance found 
by observation. 

Therefore these three positions which are in agreement with observations 
testify indubitably that the position of the highest apsis of the eccentric circle 
is the one which we assumed at 211]^° in the sphere of the fixed stars for our 
time; and that what follows is also certain, namely, that the regular anomaly of 
parallax was 297°37' at the first position, 253°38' at the second, and 109°38' at 
the third position; and that is what wc were looking for. 

But at the ancient observation made in the 21st year of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
in the early morning of the 19th day of Thoth, the 1st month of the Egyptian 
calendar the position of the highest apsis of the eccentric circle was 182°20' 
according to Ptolemy, and the position of regular anomaly of parallax was 
211 0 47'. Now the time between this latest and that ancient observation amounts 
to 1768 Egyptian years 200 days 33 minutes [of a day], during which time the 
highest apsis of the eccentric circle moved 28°10 / in the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and the movement of parallax was 257°51' besides the 5,570 complete [172 a j 
revolutions — as approximately 63 periods are completed in 20 years and that 
amounts to 5,544 periods in 1,760 years and 26 revolutions in the remaining 8 
years 200 days. Similarly in the 1,768 years 200 days 33 minutes there are in 
addition to the 5,570 revolutions 257°51', which is the distance between the posi- 
tion observed in ancient times and the one observed by us. That agrees with the 
tltpnberg which we set out in the tables. Now when we have compared the 28°10' 
with the time during which the apogee of the eccentric circle has moved, it will 
be seen to have moved 1® per 63 years, if only the movement were regular. 
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31. On Determining the Former Positions op Mercury 

Accordingly there have been 1504 Egyptian years 87 days 48 minutes [of a 
day] from the beginning of the years of Our Lord to the hour of the last observa- 
tion, during which time Mercury's movement of anomaly of parallax was 63° 14' 
—not counting the complete revolutions. When 63°14' has been subtracted from 
109°38', it will leave 46°24 / as the position of the movement of anomaly at the 
beginning of the years of Our Lord. 

Again between that time and the beginning of the first Olympiad there are 
775 Egyptian years 12% days, during which the movement was calculated to 
be 95°3' besides the whole revolutions. 

If 95°3' is subtracted from the position at the beginning of the years of our 
Lord and one revolution is borrowed, 311 0 21' will be left as the position at the 
time of the first Olympiad. 

Moreover between this and the death of Alexander there are 451 years 247 
days, and by computation the position is 213°3'. 

32. On Another Explanation of Approach and Withdrawal 

But before we leave Mercury, let us survey another method no less credible 
than the former, by which that approach and withdrawal can take place and 
can be understood. 

For let GHKP be a circle quadrisected at centre F, and around centre F let 

LM a small homocentric circle be inscribed. 
And again, with L as centre and radius LFO 
equal to FG or FH, let another circle OR be 
described. 

Now let it be postulated that this whole con- 
figuration of circles [172 b ] together with its sec- 
tions GFR and HFP moves eastward around 
centre F in a daily movement of approximately 
2°7' — namely, a movement as great as that 
whereby the movement of parallax of the planet 
exceeds the movement of the Earth in the eclip- 
tic — away from the apogee of the eccentric 
circle of the planet; and the planet meanwhile 
furnishes the remaining movement away from 
G along OR the proper circle of parallax; and 
this movement is approximately equal to the 
terrestrial movement. Let it also be assumed that in this same annual revolution 
the centre of OJ2, the orbital circle which carries the planet, is borne by a move- 
ment of libration along a diameter LFM which is twice as great as the one which 
we laid down at first; and let it move back and forth, as was said above. 

With this as the set-up, we have placed the Earth by its mean movement in 
a position corresponding to the apogee of the eccentric circle of the planet; and 
at that time the centre of the orbital circle carrying the planet, at L; and the 
planet itself, at point 0. The planet then being at its least distance from F will 
describe by its whole movement its least circle, whose radius is FO, Conse- 
quently, when the Earth is in the neighbourhood of the mean apsis, the planet 
falling upon point H at its greatest distance from F will describe its greatest 
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arcs, namely in proportion to the circle having F as centre. For at that time OR 
the deferent coincides with circle GH on account of the unity of centre at F. 
Hence as the Earth advances in the direction of the perigee and the centre of the 
orbital circle OR towards M the other extreme, the orbital circle itself is placed 
beyond GK, and the planet at R again is at its least distance from F, and the 
same things occur as in the beginning. For here the three revolutions— namely, 
that of the Earth through the apogee of the eccentric orbital circle of Mercury, 
the libration of the centre along diameter LM, and the movement of the planet 
in the same direction away from line FG — are equal to one another, and only 
the movement of the sections GH and KP away from the apsis of the eccentric 
circle is different from those revolutions, as we said. 

And so in the case of this planet nature has sported a wonderful varieljv, but 
one which she has confirmed by a perpetual, certain, and unchanging order. 
And we should note here that the planet does not traverse the middle spaces of 
quadrants GH and KP without any irregularity in longitude, provided\that 
the diversity of the centres, which comes into play, necessarily makes spine 
additosubtraction; but the instability of that centre prevents that. For if, for 
example, the centre abided at L and the planet proceeded from 0, then it would 
admit greatest irregularity at H in proportion [173 B ] to the eccentricity FL. But 
it follows from the assumptions that the planet proceeding from 0 begins and 
promises to cause the irregularity which is due to FL the distance between the 
centres; but as the mobile centre approaches the midpoint F, more and more 
is taken away from the promised irregularity, and it is made void to such an 
extent that it wholly vanishes at the mean sections H and P, where you would 
expect it to be greatest. And nevertheless, as we acknowledge, when the planet 
is made small beneath the rays of the sun 1 , it undergoes occultation; and when 
the planet is rising or setting in the morning or evening, it is not discernible on 
the curves of the circle. And we are unwilling to pass over this method which is 
no less rationable than the former, and which will come into open use in connec- 
tion with the movements in latitude. 

33. On the Tables of the Additosubtractions of the 
Five Wandering Stars 

These things have been demonstrated concerning the regular and apparent 
movements of Mercury and the other planets and set out in numbers. And by 
their example the way to calculating differences of movement for certain other 
positions will be clear. And for this use we have made ready separate tables for 
each planet: six columns, thirty rows, ascending by triads of 3°, as is usual. The 
first two columns will contain the common numbers— both of the anomaly of 
the eccentric circle and of the parallax. The third, the sums of the additosub- 
tractions of the eccentric circle — I mean the total differences occurring between 
the regular and irregular movements of the orbital circles. The fourth, the pro- 
portional minutes — and they go up to 60' — by which the parallaxes are increased 
or diminished on account of the greater or lesser distance of the Earth. The fifth, 
the additosubtractions which are the parallaxes occurring at the highest apsis 
of the eccentric circle and which arise from the great orbital circle. The sixth 
and last, their excesses over the parallaxes which take place at the lowest apsis 
of the eccentric circle. And the tables are as follows: 

H*', when the planet is in conjunction with the sun. 
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Additions-and-Subtractions of Jupiter 



l 

Addito- 


l 

Parallaxes I 

Excesses 

Common 

subtractions 

Proportional 

of the 


over the 



of the 



orbital 

parallax 

Numbers 

eccentric 

Minutes 

circle of 

of the lowest 



circle 



the Earth 

apsis 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Min. 

Min. 

Sec. 

Deg. Min. 

Deg. 

Min. 

a 

357 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

28 

0 

2 

6 

354 

0 

31 

0 

12 

0 

56 

0 

4 

9 

351 

0 

47 

0 

18 

1 

25 

0 

6 

12 

348 

1 

2 

0 

30 

1 

53 

0 

8 

15 

345 

1 

18 

0 

45 

2 

19 

0 

10 

18 

342 

1 

33 

1 

3 

2 

46 

0 

13 

21 

339 

1 

48 

1 

23 

3 

13 

0 

45 

24 

336 

2 

2 

1 

48 

3 

40 

0 

|17 

27 

333 

2 

17 

2 

18 

4 

6 

0 

il9 

30 

330 

2 

31 

2 

60 

4 

32 

0 


33 

327 

2 

44 

3 

26 

4 

57 

0 

23 

36 

324 

2 

58 

4 

10 

5 

22 

0 

a5 

39 

321 

3 

11 

5 

40 

5 

47 

0 

27 

42 

318 

3 

23 

6 

43 

6 

11 

0 

29 

45 

315 

3 

35 

7 

48 

6 

34 

0 

31 

48 

312 

3 

47 

8 

50 

6 

56 

0 

34 

51 

309 

3 

58 

9 

53 

7 

18 

0 

36 

54 

306 

4 

8 

10 

57 

7 

39 

0 

38 

57 

303 

4 

17 

12 

0 

7 

58 

0 

40 

60 

300 

4 

26 

13 

10 

8 

17 

0 

42 

63 

297 

4 

35 

14 

20 

8 

35 

0 

44 

66 

294 

4 

42 

15 

30 

8 

52 

0 

46 

69 

291 

4 

50 

16 

50 

9 

8 

0 

48 

72 

288 

4 

56 

18 

10 

9 

22 

0 

50 

75 

285 

5 

1 

19 

17 

9 

35 

0 

52 

78 

282 

5 

5 

20 

40 

9 

47 

0 

54 

81 

279 

5 

9 

22 

20 

9 

59 

0 

55 

84 

276 

5 

12 

23 

50 

10 

8 

0 

56 

87 

273 

5 

14 

25 

23 

10 

17 

0 

57 

90 

270 

5 

15 

26 

57 

10 

24 

0 

58 

93 

267 

5 

15 

28 

33 

10 

25 

0 

69 

96 

264 

5 

15 

30 

12 

10 

33 

1 

0 

99 

261 

5 

14 

31 

43 

10 

34 

1 

1 

102 

258 

5 

12 

33 

17 

10 

34 

1 

1 

105 

255 

5 

10 

34 

50 

10 

33 

1 

2 

108 

252 

5 

6 

36 

21 

10 

29 

1 

3 

111 

249 

5 

1 

37 

47 

10 

23 

1 

3 

114 

246 

4 

55 

39 

0 

10 

15 

1 

3 

117 

24*5 

4 

49 

40 

25 

10 

5 

1 

3 

120 

240 

4 

41 

41 

60 

9 

54 

1 

2 

123 

237 

4 

32 

43 

18 

9 

41 

1 

1 

126 

234 

4 

23 

44 

46 

9 

25 

1 

0 

129 

231 

4 

13 

46 

11 

9 

8 

0 

59 

132 

228 

4 

2 

47 

37 

8 

56 

0 

58 

135 

225 

3 

50 

49 

2 

8 

27 j 

0 

67 

138 

222 

3 

38 

50 

22 

8 

5 

0 

55 

141 

219 

3 

25 

51 

46 

7 

39 

0 

53 

144 

216 

3 

13 

53 

6 

7 

12 

0 

50 

147 

213 

2 

59 

54 

10 

6 

43 

0 

47 

150 

210 

2 

45 

55 

15 

6 

13 

0 

43 

153 

207 

2 

30 

56 

12 

5 

41 

0 

39 

156 

204 

2 

15 

57 

0 

5 

7 

0 

35 

159 

201 

1 

59 

57 

37 

4 

32 

0 

31 

162 

198 

1 

43 

58 

6 

3 

56 

0 

27 

165 

195 

1 

27 

58 

34 

3 

18 

0 

23 

168 

192 

.1 

11 

59 

3 

2 

40 

0 

19 

171 

189 

0 

53 

59 

36 

2 

0 

0 

15 

174 

186 

0 

35 

59 

68 

1 

20 

0 

11 

177 

183 

0 

17 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

6 

180 

180 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Common 


Number s 


Deg. 

Deg. 

3 

357 

6 

354 

9 

351 

12 

348 

15 

345 

18 

342 

21 

339 

24 

336 

27 

333 

30 

330 

33 

327 

36 

324 

39 

321 

42 

318 

45 

315 

48 

312 

51 

309 

54 

306 

57 

303 

60 

300 

63 

297 

66 

294 

69 

291 

72 

288 

75 

285 

78 

282 

81 

279 

84 

276 

87 

273 

90 

270 

93 

267 

96 

264 

99 

261 

102 

258 

105 

255 

108 

252 

111 

249 

114 

246 

117 

243 

120 

240 

123 

237 

126 

234 

129 

231 

132 

228 

135 

225 

138 

222 

141 

219 

144 

216 

147 

213 

150 

210 

153 

207 

156 

204 

159 

201 

162 

198 

165 

195 

168 

192 

171 

189 

174 

186 

177 

183 

180 

180 


Addito- 

subtractions 

Proportional 

Parallaxes 
of the 

Excesses 
over the 

of the 
eccentric 

Minutes 

orbital 
circle of 

parallax 
of the lowest 

circle 

Deg. Min. 

Min . 

Sec. 

the Earth 

Deg. Min. 

apsis 

Deg. Min. 

0 

32 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

16 

0 

17 

1 

37 

0 

7 

3 

24 

0 

25 

2 

8 

0 

15 

4 

31 

0 

33 

2 

39 

0 

28 

5 

38 

0 

41 

3 

10 

0 

42 

6 

45 

0 

50 

3 

41 

0 

57 

7 

52 

0 

59 

4 

11 

1 

13 

8 

58 

1 

8 

4 

41 

1 

34 

10 

5 

1 

16 

5 

10 

2 

1 

11 

11 

1 

25 

5 

38 

2 

31 

12 

16 

1 

34 

6 

6 

3 

2 

13 

22 

1 

43 

6 

32 

3 

32 

14 

26 

1 

52 

6 

58 

4 

3 

15 

31 

2 

2 

7 

23 

4 

37 

16 

35 

2 

11 

7 

47 

5 

16 

17 

39 

2 

20 

8 

10 

6 

2 

18 

42 

2 

30 

8 

32 

G 

50 

19 

45 

2 

40 

8 

53 

7 

39 

20 

47 

2 

50 

9 

12 

8 

30 

21 

49 

3 

0 

9 

30 

9 

27 

22 

50 

3 

11 

9 

47 

10 

25 

23 

48 

3 

22 

10 

3 

11 

28 

24 

47 

3 

34 

10 

19 

12 

33 

25 

44 

3 

46 

10 

32 

13 

38 

26 

40 

3 

59 

10 

42 

14 

46 

27 

35 

4 

11 

10 

50 

16 

4 

28 

29 

4 

24 

10 

56 

17 

24 

29 

21 

4 

36 

11 

1 

18 

45 

30 

12 

4 

50 

11 

5 

20 

8 

31 

0 

5 

5 

11 

7 

21 

32 

31 

45 

5 

20 

11 

8 

22 

58 

32 

30 

5 

35 

11 

7 

24 

32 

33 

13 

5 

51 

11 

5 

26 

7 

33 

53 

6 

7 

11 

1 

27 

43 

34 

30 

6 

25 

10 

56 

29 

21 

35 

3 

6 

45 

10 

45 

31 

2 

35 

34 

7 

4 

10 

33 

32 

46 

35 

59 

7 

25 

10 

11 

34 

41 

36 

21 

7 

46 

10 

7 

36 

16 

36 

37 

8 

11 

9 

51 

38 

1 

36 

49 

8 

34 

9 

33 

39 

46 

36 

54 

8 

59 

9 

13 

41 

30 

36 

63 

9 

24 

8 

50 

43 

12 

36 

45 

9 

49 

8 

27 

44 

50 

36 

25 

10 

17 

8 

2 

46 

26 

35 

59 

10 

47 

7 

36 

48 

1 

35 

25 

11 

15 

7 

7 

49 

35 

34 

30 

11 

45 

6 

37 

51 

2 

33 

24 

12 

12 

6 

7 

52 

22 

32 

3 

12 

35 

5 

34 

53 

38 

30 

26 

12 

54 

5 

0 

54 

50 

28 

5 

13 

28 

4 

25 

56 

0 

26 

8 

13 

7 

3 

49 

57 

6 

23 

28 

12 

47 

3 

12 

57 

54 

20 

21 

12 

12 

2 

85 

58 

22 

16 

51 

10 

59 

1 

57 

58 

50 

13 

1 

9 

1 

1 

18 

59 

11 

8 

51 

6 

40 

0 

39 

59 

44 

4 

32 

3 

28 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Additions-and-Subtractions or Venus 


Common 

Additta- 

subtraction* 

. Proportional 

Parallaxes 
of the 

Excesses 
over the 

Number § 

of the 
eccentric 

Minute* 

orbital 
circle of 

parallax 
of the lowest 

Deg. 

Deg. 

’ circle 

Deg. Min. 

Min. 

Sec. 

the Earth 
Deg. Min. 

apsis 

Deg. Min. 

3 

357 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

6 

354 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

30 

0 

2 

9 

351 

0 

19 

0 

10 

3 

45 

0 

3 

12 

348 

0 

25 

0 

39 

4 

59 

0 

5 

15 

345 

0 

31 

0 

58 

6 

13 

0 

6 

18 

342 

0 

36 

1 

20 

7 

28 

0 

7 

21 

339 

0 

42 

1 

39 

8 

42 

0 

9 

24 

336 

0 

48 

2 

23 «• 

9 

56 

0 

;11 

27 

333 

0 

53 

2 

59 

11 

10 

0 

12 

30 

330 

0 

59 

3 

38 

12 

24 

0 

]13 

33 

327 

1 

4 

4 

18 

13 

37 

0 


36 

324 

1 

10 

5 

3 

14 

50 

0 

16 

39 

321 

1 

15 

5 

45 

16 

3 

0 

117 

42 

318 

1 

20 

6 

32 

17 

16 

0 

18 

45 

315 

1 

25 

7 

22 

18 

28 

0 

20 

48 

312 

1 

29 

8 

18 

19 

40 

0 

21\ 

22 

51 

309 

1 

33 

9 

31 

20 

52 

0 

54 

306 

1 

30 

10 

48 

22 

3 

0 

24 

57 

303 

1 

40 

12 

8 

23 

14 

0 

26 

60 

300 

1 

43 

13 

32 

24 

24 

0 

27 

63 

297 

1 

40 

15 

8 

25 

34 

0 

28 

66 

294 

1 

49 

16 

35 

26 

43 

0 

30 

69 

291 

1 

52 

18 

0 

27 

52 

0 

32 

72 

288 

1 

54 

19 

33 

28 

57 

0 

34 

75 

285 

1 

56 

21 

8 

30 

4 

0 

36 

78 

282 

1 

58 

22 

32 

31 

9 

0 

38 

81 

279 

1 

59 

24 

7 

32 

13 

0 

41 

84 

276 

2 

0 

25 

30 

33 

17 

0 

43 

87 

273 

2 

0 

27 

5 

34 

20 

0 

45 

90 

270 

2 

0 

28 

28 

35 

21 

0 

47 

93 

267 

2 

0 

29 

58 

36 

20 

0 

50 

96 

264 

2 

0 

31 

28 

37 

17 

0 

53 

99 

261 

1 

59 

32 

57 

38 

13 

0 

65 

102 

258 

1 

58 

34 

26 

39 

7 

0 

58 

105 

255 

1 

57 

35 

55 

40 

0 

1 

0 

108 

252 

1 

55 

37 

23 

40 

49 

1 

4 

111 

249 

1 

53 

38 

52 

41 

36 

1 

8 

114 

246 

1 

51 

40 

19 

42 

18 

1 

11 

117 

243 

1 

48 

41 

45 

42 

59 

1 

14 

120 

240 

1 

45 

43 

10 

43 

35 

1 

18 

123 

237 

1 

42 

44 

37 

44 

7 

1 

22 

126 

234 

1 

39 

46 

6 

44 

32 

1 

26 

129 

231 

1 

35 

47 • 

36 

44 

49 

1 

60 

132 

228 

1 

31 

49 

6 

45 

4 

1 

36 

135 

225 

1 

27 

50 

12 

45 

10 

1 

41 

138 

222 

1 

22 

51 

17 

45 

5 

1 

47 

141 

219 

1 

17 

52 

33 

44 

51 

1 

53 

144 

216 

1 

12 

53 

48 

44 

22 

2 

0 

147 

213 

1 

7 

54 

28 

43 

36 

2 

6 

150 

210 

1 

1 

55 

0 

42 

34 

2 

13 

153 

207 

0 

55 

55 

57 

41* 

12 

2 

19 

156 

204 

0 

49 

56 

47 

39 

20 

2 

34 

159 

201 

0 

43 

57 

33 

36 

58 

2 

27 

162 

198 

0 

37 

58 

16 

33 . 

58 

2 

,27 

165 

195 1 

0 

31 

58 

59 

30 

14 

2 

27 

168 

192 : 

0 

25 

59 

39 

25 

42 

2 

16 

171 

189 

0 

19 

59 

48 

20 

20 

1 

56 

* 174 

186 

0 

13 

59 

54 

14 

7 

1 

26 

177 

183 

0 

7 

59 

58 

7 

16 

0 

46 

. 180 

180 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 
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34. How the Positions in Longitude op the Five Planets 
Are Calculated 

[178 b ] Therefore by means of the tables drawn up in this way by us we shall cal- 
culate without any difficulty the positions in longitude of the five wandering stars. 
There is approximately the same method of computation in all of them, though 
the three outer planets differ slightly from Venus and Mercury in this respect. 

Therefore let us speak of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars first. In their case the 
calculation is such that the mean movements — that is, the simple movement of 
the sun and the movement of parallax of the planet — are sought for any given 
time by the method described above. Next, the position of the highest apsis of 
the eccentric circle is subtracted from the simple position of the sun, hnd the 
movement of parallax is subtracted from the remainder; the first remainder is 
the anomaly of the eccentric circle of the planet. We shall look it up among the 
common numbers in one of the first two columns of the table, and correspond- 
ingly in the third column we shall take the additosubtraction of the eccentric 
circle, and the proportional minutes in the following column. We shall add this 
additosubtraction to the movement of anomaly of parallax and subtract it from 
the anomaly of the eccentric circle, if the number whereby we entered [the table] 
was found in the first column; and conversely we shall subtract it from the 
anomaly of the eccentric circle — if the number was found in the second column. 
The sum or remainder will be the corrected anomaly of parallax or the corrected 
anomaly of the eccentric circle — the proportional minutes being reserved for a 
use we shall speak of soon. Then we shall look up this corrected anomaly [of 
parallax] in the first two columns of common numbers; and from the corre- 
sponding place in the fifth column we shall take the additosubtraction arising 
from the movement of parallax, together with its excess found in the last col- 
umn; and of that excess we shall take the proportional part in accordance with 
the number of proportional minutes; and we shall always add this proportional 
part to the additosubtraction. The sum will be the true parallax of the planet; 
and is to be subtracted from the corrected anomaly of parallax, if the [corrected 
anomaly] is less than a semicircle, or added, if greater than a semicircle. For in 
this way we shall have the true and apparent distance of the planet westward 
from the mean position of the sun; and when we have subtracted that distance 
from the mean position of the sun, the remainder will be the sought position of 
the planet [179 a ] in the sphere of the fixed stars, and the addition of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes will determine the position of the planet in relation to the 
spring equinox. 

In the case of Venus and Mercury we shall use the distance from the highest 
apsis to the mean position of the sun as the anomaly of the eccentric circle; and 
by means of this anomaly we shall correct the movement of parallax and the 
anomaly of the eccentric circle, as was said already. But if the additosubtrac- 
tion of the eccentric circle and the corrected parallax are of the same quality or 
species [i.e., are both additive or both subtractive], they are simultaneously add- 
ed to or subtracted from the mean position of the sun. But if they are of different 
species, the lesser is subtracted from the greater; and by means of the remainder 
there will take place that which we have just mentioned, according to the ad- 
ditive or subtractive property of the greater number; and the final result will be 
the position which we are looking for. 
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35. On the Stations and Retrogradations of the 
Five Wandering Stars 

Moreover, the knowledge of where and when the stations, retrogradations, 
and returns take place and how great they are seems also to pertain to the ac- 
count of movement in longitude. The mathematicians, especially Apollonius of 
Perga, have dealt a good deal with them; but they have done so under the as- 
sumption of only one irregular movement, namely, that whereby the planets 
are moved with respect to the sun and which we have called the parallax due 
to the great orbital circle of the Earth. 

For if the circles of the planets — whereon all the planets are borne with un- 
equal periods of revolution but in the same direction, i.e., towards the east — are 
homocentric with the great orbital circle of the Earth, and some planet on its 
own orbital circle and within the great orbital circle, such as Venus or Mercury, 
has greater velocity than the movement of the Earth has; and if a straight line 
drawn from the Earth cuts the orbital circle of the planet in such a way that half the 
segment comprised within the orbital circle has the same ratio to the line which ex- 
tends from our point of vision the Earth to the lower and convex arc of the intersected 
orbital circle , as does the movement of the Earth to the velocity of the planet then , if a 
point is made at the extremity of this line drawn to the arc which is at the perigee of 
the circle of the planet } the point mil separate the retrogradalion from the progres- 
sion, so that when the planet is at that position , it will have the appearance of 
stopping . 

Similarly in the case of the three outer planets which have a movement slower 
than the velocity [179 b ] of the Earth, if a straight line drawn through our point of 
vision cuts the great orbital circle in such a way that half the segment comprised 
within the orbital circle has the same ratio to the line which extends from the planet 
to our point of vision located on the nearer and convex surface of the orbital circle , as 
does the movement of the planet to the velocity of the Earth ; then the planet when in 
that position will present to our vision the appearance of stopping. 

But if half the segment comprised within the circle , as was said, has a greater ratio 
to the remaining external segment than the velocity of the Earth has to the velocity of 
Venus or Mercury , or than the movement of any of the three upper planets has to 
the velocity of the Earth) then the planet will progress eastward)but if the ratio is less } 
then it will retrograde westward . 

In order to demonstrate all this, Apollonius took a certain lemma, which was 
in accord with the hypothesis of the immobility of the Earth but which none the 
less squares with our principle of terrestrial mobility and which for that reason 
we too shall employ. And we can enunciate it in this form: if the greater side of a 
triangle is so cut that one of the segments is not less than the adjoining side , then 
this segment will have a greater ratio to the remaining segment than the angles on 
the side cut , taken in reverse order , will have to one another. 

For let BC be the greater side of triangle ABC ; and if on side BC 

CD<AC , 

then I say that 

CD : RD>angle ABC : angle BCA. 

Now it is demonstrated as follows. Let the parallelogram ADCE be com- 
pleted; and BA and CE extended will meet at point E. Accordingly since 

AE<AC, 
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the circle described with centre A and radius AE will 
pass through Cor beyond it. Nowlet OEC be the circle, 
and let it pass through C. Since 

trgl. AEE >sect; AEG, 

while 


trgl. .4 .EC < sect. AEC] 

then 

, trgl. AEF. : trgl. AEC >sect. AEG : sect. AEC. 


But 

trgl. AEF : trgl. AEC = base FE : base EC . ' 
Therefore 

FE : EC > angle FAE : angle EAG.' 
But 

FE:EC=CD:DB. 

And 

angle FAE = angle ABC-, 
and 



angle EAC = angle BCA. 

Accordingly 

[180“] CD : DB >angle ABC : angle ACB. 

Now it is manifest that the ratio will be much greater if it is not assumed (hat 

CD-AC=AE 


but that 


.. CD>AE. ...: 

Now let ABC be the circle of Venus or Mercury around centre D; and let the 
Earth E outside the circle be movable around the same centre D. From E our 
point of vision let the straight line ECDA be drawn through the centre of the 
circle; and let A be the position farthest from the Earth, andC the nearest. And 
let DC be put down as having a greater ratio to CE than die movement of the 
point of vision has to the velocity of the planet. Accordingly it is possible to 
find a line EFB such that half BF has the same ratio to FE that the movement 
of the point of vision has to the movement of the planet. Fox let line EFB be 
moved away from centre D and bo decreased along FB and increased along EF, 
until we meet with what is demanded. 

I say that when the planet is set up at point F, it will present to us the appearance 
of stopping ; and that whatever size of the arc we take on either side of F, we shall find 
die pla.net progressing, if the arc is taken in the direction of the apogee, and retro - 
grading, if. in the direction of the perigee. _ , 

, For first let the arc FG.be taken in the direction of the apogee: let EGK be 
extended, and let EG, EG, and DF be joined. Accordingly since in triangle BGE 
segment BF of the greater side BE is greater than BG, then 

BF •' EE>angle FEG angle, GEE. , . : 

Furthermore, 

%BF : EE > angle FEG : 2 angle GBF, 


i.e., 

But. 


. 1 , . y^BF -JE >angle FEG : angle GDF. 

yBF : FE •» movement of Earth : movement of planet. 
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Therefore 

angle FEG : angle GDF < velocity of 
Earth : velocity of planet. 

Now let 

angle FEL : angle FDG = movement of 
Earth : movement of planet. 

Therefore 

angle FEL > angle FEG . 

Accordingly, during the time in which the planet 
traverses arc GF of the orbital circle, our line of sight 
[180 b ] will be thought to have traversed during that 
time the contrary space between line EF and line EL. 
It is manifest that in the same time in which to our 
sight arc GF transports the planet westward in ac- 
cordance with the smaller angle FEG t the passage of 
the Earth drags it back eastward in accordance with 
the greater angle FEL, so that the planet will go on 
increasing its angular distance eastward by angle GEL 
and will not seem to have come to a stop yet. 

Now it is manifest that the opposite of this can be 
shown by the same means. If in the same diagram we put down that 
l AGK : GE = movement of Earth : velocity of planet; 
and if we take arc GF in the direction of the perigee and away from straight 
line EK f and join KF and make triangle KEF , where 

GE> EF; 

then 



___ KG : GE < angle FEG : angle FKG. 

Thus too 

Y 2 KG : GE < angle FEG : 2 angle FKG, 
i.e.y 

y 2 KG : G2?< angle FEG : angle GDF, 

conversely to what was shown before. And it is inferred by the same means that 
angle GDF : angle FEG < velocity of planet : velocity of line of sight. 
Accordingly, when angle GDF has been made greater, so that the angles have 
the same ratio, then the planet will complete a greater movement westwards 
than progression demands. 

Hence it is also manifest that if we make 

arc FC= arc CM 

the second station will be at point M ; and if line EMN is drawn, 

yMN : ME-yBF : FI? -velocity of Earth : velocity of planet; 
and accordingly points M and F will designate the two stations and will de- 
termine the whole arc FCM as retrogressive and the remainder of the circle as 
progressive. 

Moreover, it follows that at certain distances 

DC : CF> velocity of Earth : velocity of planet; 
and it will not be possible to draw another straight line in the ratio [which the 
velocity of the Earth has to the velocity of the planet]; and the planet will 
not seem to stop or to retrograde. For since it was assumed that in triangle DEG 

DC<EG; 

angle CEO ; angle CDG<DC : CE- 
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but 

DC : CE > velocity of Earth : velocity of planet. 

Therefore also 

angle CEG : angle CDG <. velocity of Earth : velocity of planet. 
Where that occurs, the planet will progress; [181 a J and we shall not find any- 
where in the orbital circle of the planet an arc through which it seems to retro- 
grade. All this concerning Venus and Mercury, which are inside the great or- 
bital circle [of the Earth]. 

We can demonstrate this concerning the three outer planets by the same 
method and with the same diagrams — merely by reversing the names, so that 
we put down ABC as the great orbital circle of the Earth and as the circuit of 
our point of vision and the planet at E, whose movement in its own orbital cir- 
cle is less than the speed of our point of vision in the great orbital circle. The 
rest of the demonstration will proceed as before. 

36. How the Times, Positions, and Arcs of the 
Retrogradations are Determined 

Now if the orbital circles which bear the wandering stars were homocentric 
with the great orbital circle, it would be easy to establish that which the demon- 
strations promise, as the ratio of the velocity of the planet to the velocity of 
the point of vision would always be the same. But the orbital circles are eccen- 
tric, and hence their movements appear as irregular. For that reason it will be 
necessary for us to assume irregular and corrected movements everywhere as the 
differences of velocity and to employ them in the demonstrations, and not the 
simple and regular movements, except when the planet happens to be at its 
mean longitudes, the only place where it seems to be carried in its orbital circle 
with a mean movement. 

Now we shall show this in the case of Mars, so that the retrogradations of the 
other planets may become clearer by means of this ex- 
ample. For let ABC be the great orbital circle, on which 
our point of vision revolves; and let the planet be at 
point E. From the planet let the straight line ECDA be 
drawn through the centre of the orbital circle; and let 
EFB also be drawn. Half of chord BF — i.e., chord 
GF — will have the ratio to line EF which the varying 
velocity of the planet has to the velocity of the line of 
sight, whereby it exceeds the planet. Our problem is to 
find arc FC of half the retrogradation, or ABF, so as to 
know at what distance from its farthest position from 
A the planet becomes stationary and what the angle 
comprehended by FEC is. For by means of this we shall 
foretell the time and position of such an affection of 
the planet. 

Now let the planet be placed at the mean apsis of the 
eccentric circle, where the movements of longitude and 
of anomaly differ very little from the regular move- 
ments. Therefore in the case of the planet Mars, since 
its mean movement [that is half of the line BF] [181 b ] 
is l p 8°7", the motion of parallax, which is the relation of our vision to the mean 
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movement of the star, consists of one part and is the straight line EF. Hence 

Ei3=3 p 16'14" 

and likewise 

rect. BE, EF=3 P 16'14". 

Now we have shown that 

DA *6,580, 

where DE = 10,000, 

and DA is the radius of the orbital circle. 

But 

DA=39 P 29', 

= where DE=* 60 p ; 

and 

AE:EC= 99 p 29' : 20 p 31\ 

And 

rect. AE, Z?C=rect. BE, 77jF=2,041 p 4'. 

Accordingly by reduction 

2,041 p 4'-h3 p 16T4" = (524 p 4', 

and similarly 

side EF= 24 p 58'52", 

where DE = 60 p . 

But 

EF= 4,163 

where DE= 10,000 
and DF= 6,580. 

Accordingly, as the sides of triangle DEF are given, 

angle DEF = 27°15', 

which is the angular retrogradation of the planet, and 

angle CDF = 16°50', 

which is the angular anomaly of parallax. Accordingly, since the planet, when 
first stationary, appeared on line EF; and the planet, when opposite the sun, on 
line EC; if the planet is not moved eastward, the 16° 15' of arc CF will compre- 
hend the 27°25' of angle AEF found to be the retrogradation; but according to 
the ratio set forth of the velocity of the planet to the velocity of our line of 
sight, 16°5' corresponds to the section of the anomaly of parallax and approxi- 
mately 19°6'39" corresponds [to the section of the anomaly] of longitude 
of the planet. Now 

27°15' — 19°6'39" = 8°8', 

which is the distance from the other station to the solar opposition — and there 
are approximately 36]^ days during which the anomaly in longitude is 19°6'39" 
— and hence the total retrogradation is 16°16' in 73 days. These things which 
have been demonstrated for the mean longitudes of the eccentric circle can be 
similarly demonstrated for other positions — the planet being credited with an 
always varying velocity, according as its position demands, as we said. 

Hence in Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars the same way of demonstration is open, 
provided we take the point of sight instead of the planet and the planet instead 
of the point of sight. Now the reverse of what occurs in the orbital circles which 
the Earth encloses occurs in the orbital circles which enclose the Earth; and 
let that be enough, so that we won’t have to repeat the same old song. Never- 
theless,^ since the variable movement of the planet with respect to the point of 
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eight and to the ambiguity of the stationary points— of which the theorem of 
Apollonius does not relieve us— give no little difficulty; I do not know whether 
it would not be better to in vestigate the stations simply and in connection with 
the nearest position, by the method whereby we investigate by means of the 
known numbers of their movements the conjunction of the planet, when oppo- 
site the sun, with the line of mean movement of the sun, or the conjunctions of 
any of the planets. And we shall leave that to your pleasure. 



BOOK SIX 


[182*] We have indicated to the best of our ability what power and effect the 
assumption of the revolution of the Earth has in the case of the apparent move- 
ment in longitude of the wandering stars and in what a sure and necessary order 
it places all the appearances. It remains for us to occupy ourselves with the 
movements of the planets by which they digress in latitude and to show how 
in this case too the selfsame mobility of the Earth exercises its command and 
prescribes laws for them here also. Moreover this is a necessary part of the 
science, as the digressions of these planets cause no little variation in the r ising 
and setting, apparitions and occupations, and the other appearances of which 
there has been a general exposition above. And their true positions are said to 
be known only when their longitude together with their latitude in relation to 
the ecliptic has been established. Accordingly by means of the assumption of 
the mobility of the Earth we shall do with perhaps greater compactness and 
more becomingly what the ancient mathematicians thought to have demon- 
strated by means of the immobility of the Earth. 

1. General Exposition of the Digression in Latitude 
of the Five Wandering Stars 

The ancients found in all the planets two digressions in latitude answering to 
their twofold irregularity in longitude — one digression taking place by reason 
of the eccentricity of the orbital circles, and the other in accordance with the 
epicycles. In place of the epicycles, as has been often repeated, we have taken the 
single great orbital circle of the Earth — not that the orbital circle has some in- 
clination with respect to the plane of the ecliptic fixed once and forever, since 
they are the same, but that the orbital circles of the planets are inclined to this 
plane [182 b ] with a variable obliquity, and this variability is regulated according 
to the movement and revolutions of the great orbital circle of the Earth. 

But since the three higher planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, move longi- 
tudinally under different laws from those under which the remaining two do, so 
also they differ not a little in their latitudinal movement. Accordingly, the 
ancients first examined where and how great their farthest northern limits in 
latitude were. Ptolemy found the limits in the case of Saturn and Jupiter around 
the beginning of Libra, but in the case of Mars around the end of Cancer near 
the apogee of the eccentric circle. But in our time we found this northern limit 
in the case of Saturn at 7° of Scorpio, in the case of Jupiter at 27® of Libra, in 
the case of Mars at 27“ of Leo, according as the apogees have been changing 
around down to our time; for the inclinations and the cardinal points of latitude 
follow upon the movement of those orbital circles. At corrected or apparent 
distances of 90° between these limits, they seem to be making no digression in 
latitude, wherever the Earth happens to be at that time. Therefore, when they 
ace at these mean longitudes, they are understood to be at the common section 
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of their orbital circles with the ecliptic, just as the moon was at the ecliptic 
sections. Ptolemy calls these points the nodes: the ascending node, after which 
the planet enters upon northern latitudes; and the descending node, after which 
the planet crosses over into southern latitudes— not that the great orbital circle 
of the Earth, which always remains the same in the plane of the ecliptic, gives 
them any latitude; but every digression in latitude is measured from the nodes 
and varies greatly in positions different from the nodes. And according as the 
Earth approaches other positions, where the planets are seen to be opposite the 
sun and acronycti, the planets always move with a greater digression than in 
any other position of the Earth: in the northern semicircle to the north, and in 
the southern to the south, and with greater variation than the approach or with- 
drawal of the Earth demands. By that happening, it is known that the inclina- 
tion of their orbital circles is not fixed, but that it changes in a certain move- 
ment of libration commensurable with the revolutions of the great circle of the 
Earth, as will be said a little farther on. \ 

Now Venus and Mercury seem to digress somewhat differently but under a 
fixed law which has been observed to hold at the mean, highest, and lowest ap- 
sides. For at the mean longitudes, namely when the line of the mean movement 
of the sun is at a quadrant’s distance from their highest or lowest apsis, and the 
planets as evening or morning stars are themselves at a distance of a quadrant 
of their orbital circle from the same line of mean movement of the sun; [183*] 
the ancients found that the planets had not digressed from the ecliptic, and 
hence the ancients understood them to be at that time the common section of 
their separate orbital circles and the ecliptic. This section passes through their 
apogees and perigees; and accordingly when they are higher or lower than the 
Earth, they then make manifest digressions — the greatest digressions at their 
greatest distances from the Earth, i.e., at the evening apparition or at the 
morning occultation, when Venus is farthest north, and Mercury farthest south. 
And conversely at a position nearer to the Earth, when they undergo occultation 
in the evening or emerge in the morning, Venus is to the south, and Mercury to 
the north. Vice versa, when the Earth is at the position opposite to this and at 
the other mean apsis namely, when the anomaly of the eccentric circle is 270° — - 
Venus is apparent at its greater southern distance from the Earth, and Mercury 
is to the north, and at a nearer position of the Earth Venus is to the north, and 
Mercury to the south. At the solstice of the Earth at the apogee of these planets, 
Ptolemy found that the latitude of Venus the morning star was northern, and 
of Venus the evening star, southern; and inversely in the case of Mercury: 
southern when the morning star, and northern when the evening star. These re- 
lations are similarly reversed at the opposite position of the perigee, so that 
Venus Lucifer is seen in the south, and Venus Vesperugo in the north; but Mer- 
cury as morning star in the north, and Mercury as evening star in the south. 
And the ancients found that at both these positions the northern digression of 
Venus was always greater than the southern, and that the southern digression of 
Mercury was greater than the northern. 

Taking this as an occasion, the ancients reasoned out a twofold latitude for 
this position, and a threefold latitude universally. They called the first latitude, 
which occurs at the mean longitudes, the inclination; the second, which occurs 
at the highest and lowest apsides, the obliquation; and the third one, which 
occurs in oonjunotien with the second, the deviation: it is always northern in 
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thecase of Venus and southern in the case of Mercury. Between these four limits 
the latitudes are mixed with one another, and alternately increase and decrease 
and yield mutually; and we shall give the right causes for all that. 

2. Hypotheses of the Circles on Which the Planets 
Are Moved in Latitude 

Accordingly in the case of these five planets we must assume that their orbital 
Circles are inclined to the plane of the ecliptic — the common section being 
through the diameter of the ecliptic — by a variable but regular inclination, 
[183 b ] since in Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars the angle of section receives a certain 
libration around that section as around an axis, like the libration which we de- 
monstrated in the case of the precession of the equinoxes, but simple and com- 
mensurable with the movement of parallax. The angle of section is increased and 
decreased by this libration within a fixed period, so that, whenever the Earth is 
nearest to the planet, t\e., to the planet in opposition to the sun, the greatest 
inclination of the orbital circle of the planet occurs; at the contrary position the 
least inclination; at the mean position, the mean inclination: consequently, 
when the planet is at its farthest limit of northern or southern latitude, its lati- 
tude appears much greater at the nearness of the Earth than at its greatest dis- 
tance from the Earth. And although this irregularity can be caused only by the 
unequal distances of the Earth, in accordance with which things nearer seem 
greater than things farther away; nevertheless there is a rather great difference 
between the excess and the deficiency of these planetary latitudes: and that 
cannot take place unless the orbital circles too have a movement of libration 
with respect to their obliquity. But, as we said before, in the case of things which 
are undergoing a libration, we must take a certain mean between the extremes. 

In order that this may be clearer, let ABCD be the Earth's great orbital circle 
in the plane of the ecliptic with centre E\ and let FGKL the orbital circle of the 

planet be inclined to ABCD in a mean and per- 
manent declination whereof F is the northern 
limit in latitude, K the southern, G the de- 
scending node of section, and BED the com- 
mon section, which is extended in the straight 
lines GB and DL. And those four termini do 
not change, except along with the movement 
of the apsides. Let it be understood however 
that the movement of the planet in longitude 
takes place not on the plane of circle FG but 
on OP, another circle which is inclined to and 
homocentric with FG. These two circles cut 
one another in that same [184*] straight line 
GBDL. Therefore, while the planet is being 
borne on orbital circle OP, it meanwhile falls upon plane FK by the movement 
of libration, goes beyond plane FK in either direction, and on that account 
makes the latitude appear variable. 

For first let the planet be at point 0 at its greatest northern latitude and at 
its position nearest to the Earth in A; then the latitude of the planet will in- 
crease in proportion to OGF the angle of greatest inclination of orbital circle 
OGP. This movement [of libration] is a movement of approach and withdrawal, 
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because by hypothesis it is commensurable with the movement of parallax: if 
then the Earth is at B, point 0 will coincide with F, and the latitude of the 
planet will appear less in the same position than before ; and it will be much less 
if the Earth is at point C. For 0 will cross over to the farthest and most diverse 
part of its libration, and will leave only as much latitude as is in excess over the 
subtractive libration of the northern latitude, namely over the angle equal to 
QGF. Hence the latitude of the planet around F in the north will increase 
throughout the remaining semicircle CD A, until the Earth returns to the first 
point A, from which it set out. There will be the same way of progress for the 
meridian planet set up around point K — the movement of the Earth starting 
from C. But if the planet, in opposition to the sun or hidden by it, is at one of 
the nodes Oar L, even though at that time theNarbital circles FK and 6p have 
their greatest inclination to one another, on that account no planetary latitude 
is perceptible, namely because the planet is at the common section of the\orbital 
circles. From that, I judge, it is easily understood how the northern latitude of 
the planet decreases from F to G\ and the southern latitude increases froip G to 
K, but vanishes totally at L and becomes northern. And this is the way with 
those three higher planets. 

Venus and Mercury differ from them no little in their latitudes, as in longi- 
tude, because they have the common sections of the orbital circles located 
through the apogee and perigee. Now their greatest inclinations at the mean 
apsides become changeable by a movement of libration, as in the case of the 
higher planets; but they undergo furthermore a libration dissimilar to the first. 
Nevertheless both librations are commensurable with the revolutions of the 
Earth, but not in the same way. For the first libration has the following prop- 
erty ; when there has been one revolution of the Earth with respect to the apsides 
of the- planets, there have been two revolutions of the movement of libration 
having as an immobile axis the section through the apogee and the perigee, 
which we spoke of; so that whenever the line of mean movement of the sun is 
at the perigee or apogee of the planets, the greatest angle of section occurs ; while 
the least angle occurs at the mean longitudes. [184 b ] But the second libration 
supervening upon this one differs from it in that, by possessing a movable axis, 
it has the following effect: namely, that when the Earth is located at a mean 
longitude, the planet of Venus or Mercury is always on the axis, i.e., at the com- 
mon section of this libration, but shows its greatest deviation when the Earth 
is in line with its apogee or perigee — Venus always being to the north, as was 
said, and Mercury to the south ; although on account of the former simple incli- 
nation they should at this time be lacking latitude. 

For example, when the mean movement of the suzris at the apogee of Venus 
and Venus is in the same position, it is manifest that, in accordance with the 
simple inclination and the first libration, Venus, being at the common section of 
its orbital circle with the plane of the ecliptic, would at that time have had no 
latitude; but the second libration, which has its section or axis along the trans- 
verse diameter of the eccentric orbital circle and cuts at right angles the diam- 
eter passing through the highest and lowest apsis, adds its greatest deviation to 
tbeplanet. But if at this time Venus is in one of the other quadrants and around 
file mean apsides of its orbital circle, then the axis of this libration.wiU coincide 
' frith, the line of mean movement of the sun, and Venus itself will add to the 
pedhera obliquity, the greatest deviation, which it subtracts from the southern 
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obliquity and leaves smaller. In this way the libration of deviation is made com- 
mensurate with the movement of the Earth. 

In order that these things may be grasped more easily, let ABCD be drawn 

again as the great orbital circle. Let 
FGK be the orbital circle of Venus 
or Mercury: it is eccentric to circle 
ABC and inclined to it in accordance 
with the equal inclination FGK . Let 
FG be the common section of these 
two circles through F the apogee of 
the orbital circle and G the perigee. 
First for the sake of an easier demon- 
stration let us put down GKF the in- 
clination of the eccentric orbital cir- 
cle as simple and fixed, or, if you 
prefer, as midway between the 
greatest and the least inclination, 
except that the common section FG 
[185 a ] changes according to the 
movement of the perigee and apogee. 
When the Earth is on this common 
section, i.e. y at A or C, and the 
planet is on the same line, it is manifest that at that time the planet would have 
no latitude, since all latitude is sideways in the semicircles GKF and FLG f where- 
on the planet effects its northern or southern approaches, as has been said, in 
proportion to the inclination of circle FKG to the plane of the ecliptic. Now 
some call this digression of the planet the obliquation; others, the reflexion. But 
when the Earth is at B or D, i.e. } at the mean apsides of the planet, there will 
be the same latitudes FKG and GFL above and below; and they call them the 
declinations. And so these latitudes differ nominally rather than really from the 
former latitudes, and even the names are interchanged at the middle positions* 
But since the angle of inclination of these circles is found to be greater in the 
obliquation than in the declination, the ancients understood this as taking 
place through a certain libration, curving itself around section FG as an axis, as 
was said above. Accordingly since the angle of section is known in both cases, it 
will be easy to understand from the difference between them how great the 
libration from least to greatest inclination is. 

Now let there be understood another circle, the circle of deviation, which is 
inclined to circle GKFL and homocentric in the case of Venus but eccentric to 
the eccentric circle in the case of Mercury, as will be said later: And let RS be 
their common section as axis of libration, an axis movable in a circle, in such 
fashion that when the Earth is at A or B, the planet is at the farthest limit of 
deviation, wherever that is, as at point T ; and as far as the Earth has advanced 
from A, so far away from T let the planet be understood to have moved, while 
the inclination of the circle of deviation decreases, so that when the Earth has 
measured the quadrant AB } the planet should be understood as having arrived 
at the node of this latitude, i.e., at R. But as at this time the planes coincide at 
the mean movement of libration and are tending in different directions, the re- 
maining semicircle of the deviation, which before was southerly, becomes 
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northern; and as Venus passes into this semicircle, Venus avoids the south and 
seeks the north again, never to seek the south by this libration, just as Mercury, 
by crossing in the opposite direction, stays in the south; and Mercury -also dif- 
fers from Venus in that its libration takes place not in a circle homocentric with 
an eccentric circle but in a circle eccentric to an eccentric circle. 

We employed an epicycle instead of this eccentric circle in demonstrating the 
irregularity in the movement in longitude. But since there we were considering 
longitude without latitude, and here latitude [185 b ] without longitude, and as 
one and the same revolution comprehends and brings them to pass equally; it is 
clear enough that it is one and the same movement and one and the same libra- 
tion which can Cause both irregularities and be ccpcntric and have an inclination 
at the same time; and that there is no other hypothesis besides this wl[ich we 
have just spoken of and will say more about below. 

3. How Great the Inclinations of the Orbital Circles 
of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars Are 

After setting out our hypothesis for the digressions of the five planet^, we 
must descend to the things themselves and discern singulars; and first how great 
the inclinations of the single circles are. We measure these inclinations against 
the great circle which passes through the poles of the circle having the inclina- 
tion and is at right angles to the ecliptic; the transits in latitude are observed 
in relation to this great circle. For when we have apprehended these [inclina- 
tions], the way of learning the latitudes of each planet will be disclosed. Be- 
ginning once more with the three higher planets, we find that according to 
Ptolemy the digression of Saturn in opposition to the sun at the farthest limits 
of southern latitude was 3°5', the digression of Jupiter 2°7', that of Mars 7°; but 
in opposite positions, namely when they were in conjunction with the sun, the 
digression of Saturn was 2°2', that of Jupiter 1°5', and that of Mars only 5', so 
that it almost touched the ecliptic — according as it is possible to mark the lati- 
tudes from the observations which he took in the neighbourhood of their oc- 
cultations and apparitions. 

Let that be kept before us; and in the plane which is at right angles to the 
ecliptic and through its centre, let A B be the common section [of the plane] 
with the ecliptic, and CD the common section [of the plane] with any of the three 
eccentric circles through the greatest northern and southern limits. Moreover, 



let E be the centre of the ecliptic, and FEO the diameter of the great orbital cir- 
cle of the Earth. Now let D be the southern latitude and C the northern; and let 
CF, CG } DF f and DO be joined. 

# But the ratios of EG the great orbital circle of the Earth to ED the eccentric 
circle of the planet at any of their given positions have already been demon- 
strated above in the cases of the single [planets]. But the positions of greatest 
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latitudes have been given by the observations. Therefore, since angle BGD, the 
angle of greatest southern latitude and an exterior angle of triangle EGD, has 
been given, the interior and opposite angle GED, the angle of greatest southern 
inclination of the eccentric circle to the plane of the ecliptic, will also be given 
by what has been shown concerning plane triangles. 

Similarly we shall demonstrate the least inclination by means of the least 
Bouthem latitude, namely by means of angle [186*] EFD. Since in triangle EFD 
the ratio of side EF to side ED is given together with angle EFD, we shall have 
GED given, the exterior angle and angle of least southern inclination: hence 
from the difference between both declinations we shall have the total libration 
of the eccentric circle in relation to the ecliptic. Moreover against these angles 
of inclination we shall measure the opposite northern latitudes, that is to say, 
angles AFC and EGC\ and if they agree with the observations, it will be a sign 
that we have not erred at all. 

Now as our example we shall take Mars, which has a greater digression in 
latitude than any of the others. Ptolemy marked the greatest southern latitude 
as being approximately 7° in the case of the perigee of Mars, and the greatest 
northern latitude as 4°20' at the apogee. But as we have assumed that 

angle BGD =• (j°50', 
we shall find that correspondingly 

angle AFC=A°30'. 

For since 

EG:ED = l»-. 1**22'26" 


and since 

angle BCD = 6°50'; 
angle DEG= 1°51', 

which is the angle of greatest southern inclination. 
And since 


EF :CE=l> 


and 

angle CBF- angle DEG=\° 51'; 

it follows that, as angle CFA is the exterior angle which we spoke of, 

angle CFA = 4^°, 

when the planet is in opposition to the sun. 

Similarly, in the opposite position where it is in conjunction with the sun, if 
we assume that 

angle DFE=5', 

then, since sides DE and EF and angle EFD are given, 

angle EDF= 4', 

and, as exterior angle, 

angle DEGhV, 

which is the angl e of least inclination. And that will show us that 

angle CGE = 6', 

which is the an gle of northern latitude. Therefore, by the subtraction of the least 
inclination from the greatest, 

1°5'_9' = 1°42', 

which is the libration of this inclination, and 

H(1°42')N5 oy 2 '. 
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tn the case of the other two, J upiter and Saturn, there is a similar method for 
discovering the angles of the inclinations together with the latitudes; for the 
greatest inclination of Jupiter is 1 & 42', and the least 1°18'; [186 b ] so that its total 
libration does not comprehend more than 24'. Now the greatest inclination of 
Saturn is 2°44', and the least 2°16' ; and the libration between them is 19'. Hence 
by means of the least angles of inclination, which occur at the opposite position, 
when the planets are hidden beneath the sun, their digressions in latitude away 
from the ecliptic will be exhibited: that of Saturn as 2°3' and that of Jupiter as 
1°6' — as were to be shown and reserved for the tables to be drawn up below 1 

4. On the Exposition of the Other Latitudes in 

Particular and in General j 

Now that these things have been shown, the latitudes of these threelplanets 
will be made clear in general and in particular. For as before, let AB \he line 
through the farthest limits of digression be the common section of thA plane 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. And let the northern limit be at A; and let CD, 



which cuts AB in point D, be the perpendicular common section of the orbital 
circle of the planet. And with D as centre let EF the great orbital circle of the 
Earth be described. From the opposition, which is at E , let any known arc, such 
as EF, be measured, and from F and from C, the position of the planet, let the 
perpendiculars CA and FG be drawn to AB; and let FA and FC be joined. 

We are first looking to see how great ADC the angle of inclination of the eccen- 
tric circle is, with this set-up. Now it has been shown that the inclination was 
greatest when the Earth was at point E. Moreover it has been made clear that 
the total libration is commensurate with the revolution of the Earth on circle EF 
in relation to the diameter BE, as the nature of libration demands. Therefore 
on account of arc EF being given, the ratio of ED to EG will be given; and that 
is the ratio of the total libration to which angle ADC has just now decreased. 
For that reason angle ADC is given in this case. Accordingly triangle ADC has 
all its angles given together with its sides. .But since by the foregoing, CD has 
a given ratio to ED, the ratio of CD to the remainder DG is given. Accordingly 
the ratios of CD and AD to GD are given. And hence the remainder AG is given. 
Hence too FG is given ; f or 

FG=y 2 ch.2EF. 

Therefore as two sides of the right triangle AGF have been given, side AF is 
given, and the ratio of AF to AC. Finally as two sides of right triangle ACF 
[187 m ] have been given, angle AFC will be given; and that is the angle of appar- 
ent latitude, which we were looking for. 

*p. 885. 
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Once more we shall take Mars as our example of this. Let its limit of greatest 
southern latitude be around A, which is approximately at its lowest apsis. Now 
let the position of the planet be at C, where — as has been demonstrated — the 
angle of inclination was greatest, i.e., 1°50', when the Earth was at point E. Now 
let us put the Earth at point F and the movement of parallax at 45* in accord- 
ance with arc EF : therefore 


line EG =7,071, 

where ED = 10,000, 


and 


GE = 10,000 - 7,071 =2,929, 

which is the remainder of the radius. Now it has been shown that 
l /l libration of angle ADC— 50%' > 

and half of the libration has the following ratio of increase and decrease in this 


case, 


DE :GE= 50 %' : 15'. 


Now at present 

angle ADC- 1°50' - 15' = 1°35', 

which is the angle of inclination. On that account triangle ADC will have its 
sides and angles given; and since it has been shown above that 

CD =9,040, 

where ED = 6,580; 

FG= 4,653, 

AD =9,036, 


and by subtraction 


AEG =4,383, 


and 


AC =24934- 


Accordingly, in right triangle AFG, since 

perpendicular AG =4,383 


and 

base FG= 4,653 
side AF =6,392. 

Thus finally in triangle ACF, whereof 

angle CAF— 90° 

and sides AC and AF are given, 

angle ACF=2°15', 

which is the an gle of apparent latitude in relation to the Earth placed at F. We 
shall apply similar reasoning in the case of Saturn and Jupiter. 


5. On the Latitudes op Venus and Mercury 

Venus and Mercury remain, and their transits in latitude will be demon- 
strated, as I said, by means of three simultaneous and complicated latitudinal 
divagations. 1187 b ] In order that they may be discerned separately, we shall be- 
gin with the one which the ancients call declination, a a if from a simpler handling 
of it. And it happens to the declination alone to be sometimes separate from the 
others: and that occurs around the mean longitudes and around the nodes in 
accordance with the exact movements in longitude when the Earth has moved 
through a quadrant of a circle from the apogee or pengee of the ptenet. For 
when the Earth is very near, a northern or southern latitude of 6 22 is found 
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in the case of Venus, and 4°5' in the case of Mercury ; but at the greatest distance 
from the Earth, 1°2' in the case of Venus; and in the case of Mercury, 1°45'. 
Thereby the angles of inclination at this position are made manifest by means 
of the tables of additosubtractions which have been drawn up; and for Venus 
in that position at its greatest distance from the Earth the latitude is l 0 2',and 
at its least distance 6°22', and on either side [of the mean latitude] the arc of 
the circle [through the poles of the orbital circle and perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic] is approximately 234°; but in the case of Mercury the 1°45' at 
its greatest distance and the 4°5' at its least demand 634° as the [total] arc of 
its circle: consequently the angle of inclination of the circles of Venus is 2°30', 
and that of Mercury is 634°, whereof four right angles are equal to 3^0°. By 
means of these [angles] the particular latitudes ’of declination can be uilfolded, 
as we shall demonstrate, and first in the case of Venus. \ 

For in the plane of the ecliptic and through the centre of the perpendicular 
plane, let ABC be the common section [of the two planes] and DBE the cojnmon 
section [of the perpendicular plane] with the plane of the orbital circle of Venus. 



And let A be the centre of the Earth, B the centre of the orbital circle of the 
planet, and ABE the angle of inclination of the orbital circle to the ecliptic. 
Let circle DFEG be described around B, and let diameter FBG be drawn per- 
pendicular to diameter BE. Now let it be understood that the plane of the circle 
is so related to the assumed perpendicular plane that lines in the plane of the 
circle which are drawn at right angles to DE are parallel to one another and to 
the plane of the ecliptic; and in the plane of the circle line FBG alone has been 
drawn. 

Now our problem is to find out, by means of the given straight lines AB and 
BC together with angle ABE the given angle of inclinations, how far distant in 
latitude the planet is, when, for example, [188*] it is 45° distant from E the point 
nearest to the Earth; and, following Ptolemy, we have chosen this position so 
that it may become apparent whether the inclination of the orbital circle adds 
any difference in longitude to Venus or Mercury. For such differences should be 
most visible around the positions midway between the limits D, F, E, and G, 
because the planet when situated at these four limits has the same longitude as 
it would have without declination, as is manifest of itself. 

Therefore, as was said, let us assume that 

arc £7/ =45°; 

and let HK be drawn perpendicular to BE, and KL and HM perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic; and let HB, LM, AM, and AH be joined. We shall 
have the right parallelogram LKHM, as HK is parallel to the plane of the eclip- 
tic. For angle LAM comprehends the additosubtraction in longitude; and angle 
HAM comprehends the transit in latitude, since HM also falls perpendicular 
Upon the same plane of the ecliptic. Accordingly, since 
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angle HBE= 45°; 

HK=y 2 ch. 2 HE =7,071, 
where EB = 10,000. 

Similarly in triangle KBL 

angle BKL=2Y 2 ° 
and 

angle BLK= 90°, 

and 

side BK= 7,071, 

where BE = 10,000; 

hence 

side KL = 308 

and 

side BL= 7,064. 

But since, by what was shown above, 

AL : BE= 10,000 : 7,193; 

then 

UK = 5,086, 

and 

HM = KL= 221, 


BL= 5,081; 

hence, by subtraction, 

LA =4,9 19. 

Moreover, as in triangle ALAf side AL is given, and 

LM-HK, 

and 

angle A LM = 90° ; 

then 

side AA/ = 7,075 

and 

angle A/AL=45°57', 

which is the additosubtraction or great parallax of Venus according to calcula- 
tion. Similarly, as in triangle MAH 

side AM =7,075 

aDd side MH = KL; 

angle MAH — 1°47 ; , 

which is the angular declination in latitude. „ 

And if it is not boring to examine what difference in the longitude of \ enus is 
caused by this inclination, let us take triangle ALH , as we understand side LH 
to be the diagonal of parallelogram LKIIM . For 

LH — 5,091, 

where AL- 4,919 


hence 


angle ALH *=90°: 
side AH - 7,079, 
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Accordingly, as the ratio of the sides is given, 

angle tfAL «45°59'. 

But it has been shown that 

angle AfAL =45°57'; 

therefore there is a difference of only 2', as was to be shown. 

Again, in the case of Mercury, [188 b ] with a similar scheme of declination we 
shall demonstrate the latitudes with the help of a diagram similar to the fore- 
going: wherein 

arc EH = 45°, 

so that again 

HK= KB =7,071, 

where* side A B — 1 0,000. 

Accordingly, as can be gathered from the differences in longitude whic^i have 
already been demonstrated, in this case 

BK=KH= 2,975, 

where radius BH = 3,953 
and AB = 9,964. \ 

And since it has been shown that 

angle of inclination ABB = 6° 15', 

where 4 rt. angles =360°; 

accordingly, as the angles of right triangle BKL are given, 

base KL = 304 

and 

perpendicular BL = 2,778. 

And so by subtraction 

AL = 7,186. 

But also 

LM = HK - 2,795 ; 
accordingly, as in triangle ALM 

angle L= 90° 

and sides AL and LM have been given ; 

side Ailf =7,710 

and 

angle LAM = 21°16 / , 

which is the additosubtraction calculated. 

Similarly, since in triangle AMH side AM has been given, 

side MH=KL 

and 

angle M = 90°, 

which is comprehended by sides AM and MH; 

angle AfAtf = 2°16', 

which is the latitude sought for. But if we wish to inquire how much is due to 
the true and the apparent additosubtraction, let us take LH the diagonal of the 
parallelogram: we deduce from the sides [of the parallelogram] that 

L#« 2 , 811 . 

And 


Hence 


AL »7,186. 
angle LAH *21*23', 
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which is the additosubtraction of apparent movement and has an excess of ap* 
proximately 7 ; over the previously reckoned difference, [angle LAM], as was 
tobeehown. 

6. On the Second Transit in Latitude of Venus and Mercury 
According to the Obliquation of Their Orbital 
Circles in the Apogee and the Perigee 

That is enough on the transit in latitude of these planets, which occurs around 
the mean longitudes of their orbital circles: we have said that these latitudes are 
called the declinations. Now we must speak of those latitudes which occur at 
the perigee and apogee and to which the third digression, the deviation, is con- 
joined — not as the latitudes occur in the three higher planets, but as follows, in 
order that the third digression may be more easily separated and discerned by 
reason. For Ptolemy observed that these latitudes appeared greatest at the time 
when the planets were on the straight lines from the centre of the Earth which 
touch the orbital circles; and that occurs, [189 a ] as we said, at their greatest 
morning and evening distances from the sun. He found that the northern lati- 
tudes of Venus were 3^° greater than the southern, but that the southern 
latitudes of Mercury were approximately greater than the northern. But, 
wishing to reduce the difficulty and labour of calculations, he took in accordance 
with a certain mean ratio 2]^° in different directions of latitude; the latitude 
themselves subtend these degrees in the circle perpendicular to the ecliptic and 
around the Earth, against which circle the latitudes are measured — especially 
as he did not think the error would on that account be very great, as we shall 
soon show. But if we take only 2J^° as the equal digression on each side of the 
ecliptic and exclude the deviation for the time being, until we have determined 
the latitudes of the obliquations, our demonstrations will be simpler and easier. 
Accordingly we must first show that this latitudinal digression is greatest around 
the point of tangency of the eccentric circle, where the additosubtractions in 
longitude are also greatest. 

For let there be drawn the common section of the plane of the ecliptic and the 
plane of the eccentric circle of Venus or Mercury— the common section through 



the apogee and the perigee ; and on it let A be taken as the position of the Earth 
and B as the centre of eccentric circle CDEFG which is inclined to the ecliptic, 
so that straight lines drawn anywhere at right angles to CG comprehend angles 
equal to the obliquation; and let AE be drawn tangent to the circle, and AD as 
cutting it somewhere. Moreover, from points D , E ) and F let DH , EK, and FL 
be drawn perpendicular to line CG, and DM, EN, and FO perpendicular to the 
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underlying plane of the ecliptic; and let MH, NK, and OL be joined, and also 
AN and AOM; for AOM is a straight line, since its three points are each in two 
planes — namely, in the plane of the ecliptic and in the plane ADM perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the ecliptic. 

Accordingly since in the present obliquation the angles HAM and KAN com- 
prehend the additosubtractions of these planets; and the angles DAM and BAN 
are the digressions in latitude: [189 b ] I say, first, that angle EAN, the angle situ- 
ated at the point of tangency, where the additosubtraction in longitude is also 
approximately greatest, is the greatest of all the angles of latitude. 

For since angle EAK is greater than any of the others, 

KE : EA >HD : DA 

and * ** | 

ICE:EA>LF:FA. \ 

But' \ 

EK : EN -HD : DM-LF : FO. \ 

For, as we said, 

angle EKN = angle HDM = angle LFO ; \ 

and 

angle M - angle N = angle 0 = 90°. 

Therefore 


and 


NE : EA >MD : DA 


NE:EA>DF:FA ; 

and again 

angle DMA = angle ENA = angle OF A =90°. 

Accordingly 

angle EAN >&ng\e DAM f 

and angle EAN is greater than each of the other angles constructed in this way. 
Whence it is manifest that among the differences occurring between the addito- 
subtractions and arising from the obliquation in longitude, the difference which 
is determined at point E in the greatest transit is the greatest. For 
HD : HM=KE : KN^LF : FO, 

on account of their subtending equal angles [in similar triangles]. And since 
these lines are in the same ratio as the differences between them, 

EK-KN : EA >HD-I1M : AD 


and 


EK-KN : EA >LF-F0 : AF. 

Hence it is also clear that the additosubtractions in longitude of the segments 
of the eccentric circle will have the same ratio to the transits in latitude as the 
greatest additosubtraction in longitude has to the greatest transit in latitude, 
since 


KE : EN-LF : F0=HD : DM , 
— as was set before us to be demonstrated. 


7. How Great the Angles op Obliquation of Venus 
and Mercury Are 

Having first noted all that, let us see how great an angle is comprehended by 
the obliquation of the planes of either planet; and let us repeat what was said 
before: each planet has 5° between its greatest and least distance [in latitude], 
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so that for the most part they become more northern oi 4 southern at contrary 
times and in accordance with their position on the orbital circle, for when the 
transit or manifest difference of Venus makes a digression greater or less than 5° 
through the apogee or perigee of the eccentric circle, the transit of Mercury 
however is more Or less at J^°. 

[190 a ] Accordingly as before, let ABC be the common section of the ecliptic 

and the eccentric 

circle ; and let the 

' orbital circle of 

the planet be de- 
scribed around 
centre B oblique 
to the plane 
of the ecliptic 
in the way set 
forth. Now from 
the centre of 
the Earth let 
straight line AD 

be drawn touching the orbital circle at point D; and from D let DF be drawn 
perpendicular to CBli and DG perpendicular to the underlying plane of the 
ecliptic; and let BD , FG , and AG be joined. Moreover, let it be assumed that 
angle DAG= 2}^°, 

where 4 rt. angles = 300°, 

which is half the difference in latitude set forth for each planet. 

Our problem is to find how great the angle of obliquation between the planes 
is, i.e., to find angle DFG. 

Accordingly, since in the case of the planet Venus it has been shown that 
the greater distance, at the apogee = 10,208, 
where radius = 7, 193, 

and 

the lesser, at the perigee = 9,792, 

and 



the mean distance = 1 0,000, 

which Ptolemy decided to assume in this demonstration, as he wished to avoid 
labour and difficulty and to make an epitome; for where the extremes do not 
cause any great difference, it is better to use the mean. Accordingly, 

AB : BD- 10,000 : 7,193, 


and 

Therefore 


angle ADB = 90°. 
side AD = 6,947. 


Again, since 
and 

accordingly, the angles 


angle DAG=2y 2 ° 

angle A(?Z) = 90°; 
of triangle AGD are given, and 
side 1X7=303, 

where AD *=6,947. 
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Thus also, two sides DF and DO have been given, and 

angle DOF** 90°; 

hence 

angle DF(?«3°29', 

which is the angle of inclination or obliquation. But since the excess of angle 
DAF over angle FAG comprehends the difference made by the parallax in lon- 
gitude, hence that difference is to be determined by the measurement of those 
magnitudes. For it has been shown that 



AD = 6,947 

and 

DF= 4,997, 


where DC? =$03. 

Now 

sq. AD— sq. DG= sq. AG, 

and 

sq. FD— sq. DG- sq. GF; 

therefore 

AG= 6,940 

and 

F(?= 4,988. 

But 

F<?= 7,187, 

where AC?= 10,000, 

and 

angle FAG=45°57 / ; 

and 

DF= 7,193, 

where AD = 10,000, 

and 



angle DAF'=AQ°. 

Therefore at the greatest obliquation the additosubtraction of the parallax is 
deficient by approximately 3'. [190 b ] Now it was made clear that at the mean 
apsis the angle of inclination of the orbital circles was 2]4°‘> but here it has in- 
creased by approximately 1°, which the first movement of libration — of which 
we have spoken — has added to it. 

There is a similar demonstration in the case of Mercury. For the greatest 
distance of the orbital circle from the Earth is 10,948, where the radius of the 
orbital circle is 3,573; the least is 9,052; and the mean between these is 10,000. 
Moreover 

AB : BD =10,000 : 3,573. 


Therefore 
and since 
therefore 


side AD =9,340; 
BD :BF>=AB :AD; 
DF« 3,337. 


And since 


angle DAG -2}^°, 
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which is the angle of latitude; 

2X7-407, 

where DF— 3,337. 

And so in triangle DFG the ratio of these two sides is given, 
and 


angle '0=90°; 

hence 

angle DFG =7°. 

And that is the angle of inclination or obliquation between the orbital circle of 
Mercury and the plane of the ecliptic. But it has been shown that around the 
mean longitudes or quadrants the angle of inclination was G°15'. Therefore 45' 
have now been added to it by the movement of libration. 

There is a similar argument in picking out the additosubtractions and their 
differences, after it has been shown that 

2X7=407, 

where AD = 9,340 
and DF= 3,337, 

Accordingly, 

sq. AD— sq. 2X7 =sq. AG, 

and 

sq. DF— sq. ZX7=sq. FG. 

Therefore 

AG =9,331 

and 

FG= 3,314; 

hence it is inferred that 

angle GAF= 20°48', 
which is the additosubtraction, and 

angle ZMF=20°56', 

which is approximately 8' greater than the angle proportionate to the obliqua- 
tion. It still remains for us to see if such angles of obliquation and the latitudes 
in accordance with the greatest and least distance of the orbital circle are found 
to be in conformity with those gathered from observation. 

Wherefore once more with the same diagram ; and first at the greatest distance 
of the orbital circle of Venus, let 

AB : BD = 10,208 : 7,193. 

And since 

angle ADB = 90°; 

DF = 5,102. 

[191*] But it has been found that 

angle DFG =3°29', 

which is the angle of obliquation; hence 

side 2X7= 309, 

where AD =7,238. 

Accordingly, 

2X7=427, 

where AD = 10,000 ; 

whence it is concluded that at the greatest distance from the Earth 

angle DAG =2°27'. 
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But at the least distance 
And 
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A3= 9,792, 

where radius of orbital circle =7,193. 


AD = 6,644, 

which is perpendicular to the radius; and similarly, since 

BD:DF=AB:AD, 

Z)F= 4,883. 

But 

angle DTO=3°28'; 

therefore 


DG= 297, 

where\4D- 6,644. 

And as the sides of the triangle have been given, 

angle DA G = 2°34'. 

But neither 3' nor 4' is large enough to be measured by means of an astrolabe ; 
therefore that which was considered to be the greatest latitude of obligation 
of the planet Venus is correct. \ 

Again, let the greatest distance of the orbital circle of Mercury be taken, 
t.e., let 


AB : AD = 10,948 : 3,573 ; 

consequently, by demonstrations similar to the foregoing, we still infer that 

AI) = 9,452 


and 


= 3,085. 

But here too we have it recorded that 

angle DFG= 7°, 

which is the angle of obliquation ; hence 

DG= 376, 

where DF= 3,085 
and DA =9,452. 

Accordingly, a* the sides of right triangle DAG are given, 

angle DAG=2°17' y 

which is the greatest digression in latitude. But at the least distance 
AB:BD = 9,052:3,573; 

therefore 

AD = 8,317 

and 


3,283. 

Now since by reason of this same [obliquation] 

DF : DG= 3,283 : 400, 


whence 


where AD = 8,317; 


angle DAG*= 2°45'. 

Accordingly there is a difference of at least 13' between the 2^° of the digres- 
sion in latitude according to the mean ratio and the digression at the apogee; 
and at the most a difference of 15' between the mean digression and that at the 
perigee. And in making our calculations according to the mean ratio we shall 
use as the difference; for it is not sensibly diverse from the observed differ* 
ences. 


wist’i' 4f‘ t -M 
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Having demonstrated these things and also that the greatest additbsub- 
tractions in longitude have the same ratio to the greatest transit in latitude as 
the additosubtractions in the remaining sections of the orbital circle have to the 
particular transits in latitude, we shall have at hand the numbers of all the 
latitudes, which occur on account of the obliquation of the orbital circle of 
Venus and Mercury. But we have calculated only those latitudes which occur 
midway between the apogee and the perigee, as we said; and it was shown that 
the greatest of these latitudes is 2 and the greatest [191 b ] additosubtraction 
in the case of Venus is 46° and that in the case of Mercury about 22°. And in 
the tables of irregular movements we have already placed the additosubtrac- 
tions opposite the particular sections of the orbital circles. Accordingly in the 
case of each of the two planets we shall take from the 2j^° a part proportionate 
to the excess of the greatest additosubtraction over each of the lesser additosub- 
tractions; we shall inscribe it in the table to be drawn up below with all its num- 
bers; and in this way we shall have unfolded all the particular latitudes of the 
obliquations which occur when the Earth is at their highest apsis and at their 
lowest— just as we set forth the latitudes of the declinations in the case of the 
mean quadrants and mean longitudes. The latitudes which occur between these 
four limits can be unfolded by the subtle art of mathematics with the help of 
the proposed hypothesis of circles but not without labour. Now Ptolemy — who 
is compendious wherever he can be so — seeing that each of these aspects of lati- 
tude as a whole and in all its parts increased and decreased proportionally, like 
the latitude of the moon, accordingly took twelve parts of it, since their greatest 
latitude is 5° and that number is a twelfth part of 60, and made proportional 
minutes out of them, to be used not only in the case of these two planets but 
also in that of the three higher planets, as will be made clear below. 

8. On the Third Aspect of the Latitude of Venus 
and Mercury, Which They Call the Deviation 

Now that these things have been set forth, it still remains to say something 
about the third movement in latitude, which is the deviation. The ancients, who 
held the Earth down at the centre of the world, believed that the deviation took 
place by reason of the inclination of an eccentric circle which has an epicycle 
and which revolves around the centre of the Earth— the deviation occurring 
most greatly when the epicycle is at the apogee or perigee and being always 
to the north in the case of Venus and %° to the south in the case of Mercury, as 
we said before. It is not however sufficiently clear whether they meant the in- 
clination of the orbital circles to be equal and always the same: for their num- 
bers indicate that, when they order a sixth part of the proportional minutes to 
be taken as the deviation of Venus, and three parts out of four as that of Mer- 
cury. That does not hold, unless the angle of inclination always remains [192 a ] 
the same, as is demanded by the ratio of the minutes, which they take as their 
base. But if the auglp remains the same, it is impossible to understand how the 
latitude of the planets suddenly springs back from the common section into the 
same latitude which it had just left, unless you say that takes place in the 
mn.nr.or of refraction of light, as in optics. But here we are dealing with move- 
ment, which is not instantaneous but is by its own nature measured by time. 
Accordingly we must acknowledge that a libration such as we have expounded 
is present in those [circles] and makes the parts of the circle move over in differ- 
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ent directions: And that necessarily follows, as the numbers differ in the case 
of Mercury. That should seem less surprising, if in accordance with our hypothe- 
sis this latitude is variable and not wholly simple but does not produce any ap- 
parent error, as is to be seen in the case of all differences, as follows: 

For in the plane perpendicular to the ecliptic let [ABC] be the common sec- 
tion [of the two 
planes], and in the 
common section 
let A be the centre 
of the Earth and 
B the centre of 
the circle CDF at 
greatest or least 
distance from the 

Earth and as it were through the poles of the inclined orbital circle. AW when 
the centre of the orbital circle is at the apogee or the perigee, i.e., on line\AB, the 
planet, wherever it is, is at its greatest deviation, in accordance with the circle 
parallel to the orbital circle; and DF is the diameter parallel to CBE, the diam- 
eter of the orbital circle. And DF and CBE are put down as the common sections 
of the planes perpendicular to plane CDF. Now let DF be bisected at G, which 
will be the centre of the parallel circle; and let BG, AG, AD, and AF be joined. 
Let us put down that 

angle BAG =10', 

as in the greatest deviation of Venus. Accordingly, in triangle ABG 

angle B= 90°; 

and we have the following ratio for the sides: 

AB: 50=10,000 : 29. 

But 

line ABC- 17,193; 

and by subtraction 

AE= 2,807; 

and 

^ ch. 2 CD=*y 2 ch. 2 EF=BG. 

Accordingly 

angle CAD =6' 

and 

angle EAF= 15'. 

Now 

angle BAD— angle CAD *= 4', 

while 

angle EAF — angle BAG- 5'; 

and those differences can be neglected on account of their smallness. According- 
ly, when the Earth is situated at its apogee or perigee, the apparent deviation of 
Venus will be slightly more or less than 10', [102 b ] in whatever part of its orbital 
circle the planet is. 

.But in the case of Mercury when 

angle BAG"* 45', 

and 



AB : BG** 10,000 : 131, 
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and by subtraction 

then 

and 


ABC = 13,573, 
AE* 6,827; 
angle CAD =33' 


angle EAFH 70'. 

Accordingly, angle CAD has a deficiency of 12', and angle EAF has an excess 
of 26'. But these differences are practically obliterated beneath the rays of the 
sun before Mercury emerges into our sight, wherefore the ancients considered 
only its apparent and as it were simple deviation. But if anyone w ishes to ex- 
amine with least labour the precise ratio of their passages when hidden beneath 
the sun, we shall show how that takes place, as follows. We shall take Mercury 
as our example, because it makes a more considerable deviation than Venus. 

For let AB be the straight line in the common section of the orbital circle of 

the planet and the 
ecliptic, while the 
Earth — which is 
at A — is at the 
apogee or the per- 
igee of the planet’s 
orbital circle. Now 
let us put down 
that 

AS = 10,000 

indifferently, as if the mean between greatest and least distance, as we did in 
the case of the obliquation. Now around centre C let there be described circle 
DEF, which is parallel to the eccentric orbital circle at a distance CB; and the 
planet on this parallel circle be understood as being at this time at its greatest 
deviation. Let DCF be the diameter of this circle, which is also necessarily pa- 
rallel to AB\ and DCF and AB are in the same plane perpendicular to the or- 
bital circle of the planet. Therefore, for example, let 

arc EF= 45°, 

in relation to which we shall examine the deviation of the planet. And let EG 
be drawn perpendicular to CF, and EK and GH perpendicular to the underlying 
plane of the orbital circle. Let the right parallelogram be completed by joining 
HK; and let AE, AK, and EC also be joined. 

Now in the greatest deviation of Mercury 

BC -181, 

where AB — 10,000. 



And 


CE= 3,573; 

and the angles of the right triangle EGC are given; hence 

side EG = EH =2526. 


And since 


BH=EG-CG, 

AH = BA —BH =7,474. 
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Accordingly, since in triangle AHK 

angle H- 90® 

and the sides of comprehending angle H are given; 

side A £= 7,889. 

But 

side KE=CB=GH=m. 

Accordingly, since in triangle [193*] AKE the two sides AK and KE compre- 
hending the right angle K have been given, angle KAE is given, which answers 
to the deviation we were seeking for the postulated arc EF and differs very 
little from the angle observed. We shall do similarly in the case of Venus and 
the other planets; and we shall inscribe our findings in the subjoined table. 

Having made this exposition, we shall work'olit proportional minutesjfor the 
deviations between these limits. For \ 

let ABC be the eccentric orbital cir- 
cle of Venus or Mercury; and let A 
and C be the nodes of this move- 
ment in latitude, and B the limit of 
greatest deviation. And with B as 
centre let there be described the 
small circle DFG, with the diameter 
DBF across it, along which diameter 
the libration of the movement of de- 
viation takes place. And since it has 
been laid down that when the Earth 
is at the apogee or the perigee of the 
eccentric orbital circle of the planet, 

the planet itself is at its greatest deviation, namely in point F, where at this time 
the circle carrying the planet touches the small circle. Now let the Earth be 
somewhere removed from the apogee or perigee of the eccentric circle of the 
planet; and in accordance with this movement let a similar arc FG be taken on 
the small circle. Let circle A GC be described, which bears the planet and will cut 
the small circle, and the diameter DF at point E; and let the planet be taken as 
being on this circle at point K in accordance with arc EK which is by hypothesis 
similar to arc FG; and let KL be drawn perpendicular to circle ABC. 

Our problem is to find by means of FG, EK, and BE the magnitude of KL, 
t.e., the distance of the planet from circle ABC. For since by means of arc FG 
arc EG will be given as a straight line hardly different from a circular or convex 
line, and EF will similarly be given in terms of the parts, whereof BF and the 
remainder BE will be given; for 

BF : BE= ch. 2 CE : ch. 2 CK**BE : KL. 

Accordingly if we put down BF and the radius of circle CE in terms of the same 
number, sixty, we shall have from them the number which picks out BE. When 
that number has been multiplied by itself and the product divided by sixty, we 
shall have KL, the minutes proportional to arc EK ; and we shall inscribe them 
similarly in the fifth and last column of the table which follows:- 
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Latitudes of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars 


Common 

Numbers 

SATURN 

Northern Southern 

JUPITER 
Northern Southern 

MARS 

Northern Southern 

Propor- 

tional 

Minutes 

UtQ. 

3 

Deg. 

357 

veg. 

2 

Mm. 

3 

Deg. 

2 

Mm. 

2 

Deg . 
1 

Min. Deg. 
6 1 

Min. 

5 

Deg. 

0 

Min. Deg. 
6 0 

Min. 

5 

Deg. 

59 

Min. 

48 

6 

354 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

5 

0 

7 

0 

5 

59 

36 

9 

351 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1 

5 

0 

9 

0 

6 

59 

6 

11 

348 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

58 

36 

15 

345 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

6 

0 

10 

0 

8 

57 

48 

18 

342 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

6 

0 

11 

0 

8 

57 

0 

21 

339 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

9 

1 

7 

0 

12 

0 

9 

56 

48 

24 

336 

2 

7 

2 

4 

! l 

9 

1 

7 

0 

13 

0 

9 

54 

36 

27 

333 

2 

8 

2 

5 

l 

10 

1 

8 

0 

14 

0 

10 

53 

18 

30 

330 

2 

8 

2 

5 

l 

10 

1 

8 

0 

14 

0 

11 

52 

0 

33 

327 

2 

9 

2 

6 

l 

11 

1 

9 

0 

15 

0 

11 

50 

12 

36 

324 

2 

10 

2 

7 

l 

11 

1 

9 

0 

16 

0 

12 

48 

24 

39 

321 

2 

10 

2 

7 

l 

12 

1 

10 

0 

17 

0 

12 

46 

24 

42 

318 

2 

11 

2 

8 

i 

12 

1 

10 

0 

18 

0 

13 

44 

24 

45 

315 

2 

11 

2 

9 

l 

13 

1 

11 

0 

19 

0 

15 

42 

12 

48 

312 

2 

12 

2 

10 

l 

13 

1 

11 

0 

20 

0 

16 

40 

0 

51 

309 

2 

13 

2 

11 

l 

14 

1 

12 

0 

22 

0 

18 

37 

36 

54 

306 

2 

14 

2 

12 

l 

14 

1 

13 

0 

23 

0 

20 

35 

12 

57 

303 

2 

15 

2 

13 

l 

15 

1 

14 

0 

25 

0 

22 

32 

36 

60 

300 

2 

16 

2 

15 

l 

16 

1 

15 

0 

27 

0 

24 

30 

0 

63 

297 

2 

17 

2 

16 

l 

17 

1 

17 

0 

29 

0 

25 

27 

12 

66 

294 

2 

18 

2 

18 

l 

18 

1 

18 

0 

31 

0 

27 

24 

24 

69 

291 

2 

20 

2 

19 

l 

19 

1 

19 

0 

33 

0 

29 

21 

24 

72 

288 

2 

21 

2 

21 

l 

21 

1 

21 

0 

35 

0 

31 

18 

24 

75 

285 

2 

22 

2 

22 

l 

22 

1 

22 

0 

37 

0 

34 

15 

24 

78 

282 

2 

24 

2 

24 

l 

24 

1 

24 

0 

40 

0 

37 

12 

24 

81 

279 

2 

25 

2 

26 

l 

25 

1 

25 

0 

42 

0 

39 

! 9 

24 

84 

276 

2 

27 

2 

27 

i 

27 

1 

27 

0 

45 

0 

42 

6 

24 

87 

273 

2 

28 

2 

28 

l 

28 

1 

28 

0 

48 

0 

45 

1 3 

12 

90 

270 

2 

30 

2 

30 

i 

30 

1 

30 

0 

51 

0 

49 

0 

0 

93 

267 

2 

31 

2 

31 

l 

31 

1 

31 

0 

55 

0 

52 

3 

12 

96 

264 

2 

33 

2 

33 

l 

33 

1 

33 

0 

59 

0 

56 

6 

24 

99 

261 

2 

34 

2 

34 

l 

34 

1 

34 

1 

2 

1 

0 

9 

9 

102 

258 

2 

36 

2 

36 

l 

36 

1 

36 

1 

6 

1 

4 

12 

12 

105 

255 

2 

37 

2 

37 

l 

37 

1 

37 

1 

11 

1 

8 

15 

15 

108 

252 

2 

39 

2 

39 

l 

39 

1 

39 ! 

1 

15 

1 

12 

18 

18 

111 

249 

2 

40 

2 

40 

l 

40 

1 

40 ! 

1 

19 

1 

17 

21 

21 

114 

246 

2 

42 

2 

42 

l 

42 

1 

42 

1 

25 

1 

22 

24 

24 

117 

243 

2 

43 

2 

43 

l 

43 

1 

43 

1 

31 

1 

28 

27 

12 

120 

240 

2 

45 

2 

45 

l 

44 

1 

44 

1 

36 

1 

34 

30 

0 

123 

237 

2 

46 

2 

46 

l 

46 

1 

46 

1 

41 

1 

40 

32 

37 

126 

234 

2 

47 

2 

48 

l 

47 

1 

47 

1 

47 

1 

47 

35 

12 

129 

231 

2 

49 

2 

49 

l 

49 

1 

49 

1 

54 

1 

55 

37 

36 

132 

228 

2 

50 

2 

51 

l 

50 

1 

51 

2 

2 

2 

5 

40 

6 

135 

225 

2 

52 

2 

53 

l 

53 

1 

53 

2 

10 

2 

15 

42 

12 

138 

222 

2 

53 

2 

54 

l 

52 

1 

54 

2 

19 

2 

26 

44 

24 

141 

219 

2 

54 

2 

55 

l 

53 

1 

55 

2 

29 

2 

38 

47 

24 

144 

216 

2 

55 

2 

56 

l 

55 

1 

57 

2 

37 

2 

48 

48 

24 

147 

213 

2 

56 

2 

57 

l 

56 

1 

58 

2 

47 

3 

4 

50 

12 

150 

210 

2 

57 

2 

58 

l 

58 

1 

59 

2 

51 

3 

20 

52 

0 

153 

207 

2 

58 

2 

59 

l 

59 

2 

1 

3 

12 

3 

32 

53 

18 

156 

204 

2 

59 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

3 

23 

3 

52 

54 

36 

159 

201 

2 

59 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

34 

4 

13 

55 

48 

162 

198 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

46 

4 

36 

57 

0 

165 

195 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

57 

5 

0 

57 

48 

168 

192 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

9 

5 

23 

58 

36 

171 

189 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

6 

4 

17 

5 

48 

59 

6 

174 

186 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 

4 

23 

6 

15 

59 

36 

177 

183 

3 

2 

8 

4 

2 

4 

2 

7 

4 

27 

6 

35 

59 

48 

180 

180 

3 

2 

8 

5 

2 

4 

2 

7 

4 

30 

6 

50 

60 

0 
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Latittobb of Venus and Mbhcubt 


Common 


VENUS 



MERCURY 

Deviation 

Deviation 

Propor- 

tional 

Numbers 

Dedi- 

Obli- 

Dedir 

Obli- 

of 

Venue 

of 

Mercury 

Minutes 
of the 



nation 

citation 

nation 

Quation 





Deviation 

D *0- 

Deg. 

Deg . 

Mtn. Deg. 

Min 

Deg 

Min. Deg. 

Min. 

Deg 

Min. 

Deg. 

Min. 

Min. Min. 

3 

357 

1 

2 

V 0 

4 

0 

7 

1 

45 

0 

5 

0 

33 

59 

36 

6 

354 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

7 

1 

45 

0 

11 

0 

33 

59 

12 

9 

351 

1 

1 

0 

12 

0 

7 

1 

45 

0 

16 

0 

33 

58 

25 

12 

348 

1 

1 

0 

16 

0 

7 

1 

44 

0 

22 

0 

33 

57 

14 

15 

345 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 

7 

1 

44 

0 

27 

0 

33 

55 

41 

18 

342 

1 

0 

0 

25 

0 

7 

1 

43 

0 

83 

0 

33 

54 

9 

21 

339 

0 

59 

0 

29 

0 

7 

1 

42 

0 

38 

0 

33 

52 

12 

24 

336 

0 

59 

0 

33 

0 

7 

1 

40. 

0 

44 

0 

34 


43 

37 

333 

0 

58 

0 

37 

0 

7 

1 

♦38 

0 

49 

0 

34 

47 

21 

30 

330 

0 

57 

0 

41 

0 

8 

1 

36 

0 

55 

0 

34 

45 

4 

33 

327 

0 

56 

0 

45 

0 

8 

1 

34 

1 

0 

0 

34 

4? 

0 

36 

324 

0 

55 

0 

49 

0 

8 

1 

30 

1 

6 

0 

34 

34 

15 

39 

321 

0 

53 

0 

53 

0 

8 

1 

27 

1 

11 

0 

35 

35t 

53 

42 

318 

0 

51 

0 

57 

0 

8 

1 

23 

1 

16 

0 

35 


51 

45 

315 

0 

49 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

19 

1 

21 

0 

35 

29' 

41 

48 

312 

0 

46 

1 

5 

0 

8 

1 

15 

1 

26 

0 

36 

23 , 

40 

51 

309 

0 

44 

1 

9 

0 

8 

1 

11 

1 

31 

0 

36 

26 \ 

34 

54 

306 

0 

41 

1 

13 

0 

8 

1 

8 

1 

35 

0 

36 

30 

39 

57 

303 

0 

38 

1 

17 

0 

8 

1 

4 

1 

40 

0 

37 

17 

40 

60 

300 

0 

35 

1 

20 

0 

8 

0 

59 

1 

44 

0 

38 

15 

0 

63 

297 

0 

32 

1 

24 

0 

8 

0 

54 

1 

48 

0 

38 

12 

20 

66 

294 

0 

29 

1 

28 

0 

9 

0 

49 

1 

52 

0 

39 

9 

55 

69 

291 

0 

26 

1 

32 

0 

9 

0 

44 

1 

56 

0 

39 

7 

38 

72 

288 

0 

23 

1 

35 

0 

9 

0 

38 

2 

0 

0 

40 

5 

39 

75 

285 

0 

20 

1 

38 

0 

9 

0 

32 

2 

3 

0 

41 

3 

57 

78 

282 

0 

16 

1 

42 

0 

9 

0 

26 

2 

7 

0 

42 

2 

34 

81 

279 

0 

12 

1 

46 

0 

9 

0 

21 

2 

10 

0 

42 

1 

28 

84 

276 

0 

8 

1 

50 

0 

10 

0 

16 

2 

14 

0 

43 

0 

.40 

87 

273 

0 

4 

1 

54 

0 

10 

0 

8 

2 

17 

0 

44 

0 

10 

90 

270 

0 

0 

1 

57 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

45 

0 

0 

93 

267 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

8 

2 

23 

0 

45 

0 

10 

96 

264 

0 

10 

2 

3 

0 

10 

0 

15 

2 

25 

0 

46 

0 

40 

99 

261 

0 

15 

2 

6 

0 

10 

0 

23 

2 

27 

0 

47 

1 

28 

102 

258 

0 

20 

2 

9 

0 

11 

0 

31 

2 

28 

0 

48 

2 

34 

105 

255 

0 

26 

2 

12 

0 

11 

0 

40 

2 

29 

0 

48 

3 

57 

108 

252 

0 

32 

2 

15 

0 

11 

0 

48 

2 

29 

0 

49 

5 

39 

111 

249 

0 

38 

2 

17 

0 

11 

0 

57 

2 

30 

0 

50 

7 

38 

114 

246 

0 

44 

,2 

20 

0 

11 

1 

6 

2 

30 

0 

51 

9 

55 

117 

243 

0 

50 

2 

22 

0 

11 

1 

16 

2 

30 

0 

51 

12 

20 

120 

240 

0 

59 

2 

24 

0 

12 

1 

25 

2 

29 

0 

52 

15 
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* j 9* On the Calculation of the Latitudes of the Five 
Wandeeing Stars 

[195 b ] Now this is the method of calculating the latitudes of the five wander- 
ing stars by means of these tables. For in the case of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars 
we shall take the discrete, or corrected, anomaly of the eccentric circle among 
the common numbers: in the case of Mars, the anomaly as is; in that of Jupiter, 
after the subtraction of 20°; and in that of Saturn, after the addition of 50°. 
Accordingly we shall note the numbers which occur in the region of the 60's, in 
the proportional minutes placed in the last column. Similarly by means of the 
corrected anomaly of parallax we shall determine the proper number of each 
planet, corresponding to the latitude: the first and northern latitude, if the pro- 
portional minutes are in the first half of the column — which happens when the 
anomaly of the eccentric circle is less than 90° or more than 270°; the second and 
southern latitude, if the proportional minutes are in the second half of the col- 
umn, i.e., if the anomaly of the eccentric circle, whereby the table was entered 
upon, was more than 90° or less than 270°. Accordingly if we adjust one of these 
latitudes to its 60's, the result will be the distance north or south of the ecliptic 
in accordance with the denomination of the circles assumed. 

But in the case of Venus and Mercury the three latitudes of declination, ob- 
liquation, and deviation, which are marked down separately, are to be taken 
first by means of the corrected anomaly of parallax, except that in the case 
of Mercury one tenth of the obliquation is to be subtracted, if the anomaly of 
the eccentric circle and its number are found in the first column of the table, or 
merely added, if in the second column of the table; and the remainder or sum is 
to be kept. 

And we must discern whether their denominations are northern or southern, 
since if the corrected anomaly of parallax is in the apogeal semicircle, i.e., is less 
than 90° or more than 270° and the anomaly of the eccentric circle is also less 
than a semicircle; or again, if the anomaly of parallax is in the perigeal arc, i.e., 
is more than 90° and less than 270° and the anomaly of the eccentric circle is 
greater than a semicircle; the declination of Venus will be northern and that 
of Mercury southern. But if the anomaly of parallax is in the perigeal arc and 
the anomaly of the eccentric circle is less than a semicircle; [196 a ] or if the 
anomaly of parallax is in the apogeal arc and the anomaly of the eccentric circle 
is more than a semicircle; conversely the declination of Venus will be southern 
and that of Mercury northern. But in the case of the obliquation, if the anomaly 
of parallax is less than a semicircle and the anomaly of the eccentric circle is 
apogeal ; or if the anomaly of parallax is greater than a semicircle and the anom- 
aly of the eccentric circle is perigeal; the obliquation of Venus will be to the 
north and that of Mercury to the south ; and vice versa. But the deviations of 
Venus always remain northern and those of Mercury southern. 

Then, corresponding to the corrected anomaly of the eccentric circle, the 
proportional minutes should be taken which are common to all the five planets, 
although they are ascribed to the three higher planets. These are assigned to 
the obliquation and lastly to the deviation. After this, when we have added 90° 
to the same anomaly of the eccentric circle, we shall once more take the sum 
and find the common proportional minutes which correspond to it and assign 
them to the latitude of declination. Having placed these things in this order, we 
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shall adjust each of the three particular latitudes set forth to their proportional 
minutes; and the result will be the corrected latitude for the position and time, 
so that at last we may have the sum of the three latitudes of the two planets. 
If all the latitudes are of one denomination, they are added together; but if not, 
only the two are added which have the same denomination; and according as 
the sum is greater or less than the third latitude, which is different from them, 
there will be a subtraction; and the remainder will be the predominant latitude 
sought for. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Johannes Kepler, 1571-1630 


Kepler was born December 27, 1571, at Weil 
in the Duchy of Wurttemberg. He came from 
a noble but poverty-stricken family, and, as he 
later noted, was himself a premature and sick- 
ly son such as the planets had foretold. His 
father was a soldier of fortune and frequently 
away from home until he acquired a tavern in 
1577. Kepler, in the periods when he was not 
working in the tavern, attended a German ele- 
mentary school at Leonberg, but domestic 
bankruptcy after three years led to his being 
withdrawn and sent to labor in the fields. 

Kepler's intellectual gifts were considered to 
indicate that he had a theological vocation, 
and in 1584 he was sent as a charity student to 
the Protestant seminary at Adelberg. Two 
years later he transferred to the college at 
Maulbronn. A brilliant examination for the 
bachelor’s degree in 1588 enabled Kepler to go 
to the University of Ttibingen, where he pre- 
pared for the master’s degree in philosophy. 
As a part of the regular course of studies, he 
learned astronomy with Mastlin, who intro- 
duced him to the work of Copernicus. He 
wrote a paper on the reconciliation of the Co- 
pemican view with Sacred Scripture, but his 
principal desire was to enter the ministry. It 
was with considerable reluctance that he was 
finally persuaded in 1594 to accept the first 
post offered to him, the chair of astronomy at 
the Lutheran school of Graz. 

While filling his office as astronomer at 
Graz, Kepler began to speculate on the order 
and distances of the planets. On July 19, 1595, 
he carefully noted down his “discovery” that 
“God in creating the universe and regulating 
the order of the cosmos had in view the five 
regular bodies of geometry as known since the 
days of Pythagoras and Plato.” He embodied 
his theory on these relations in his first pub- 
lished work on astronomy, entitled the Precur- 
sor of Cosmographic Dissertations or the Cosmo - 
graphic Mystery , which appeared late in 1596. 
The book brought its author much fame and a 
friendly correspondence with the two most 


eminent astronomers of the time, Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo. 

In 1598 the Catholic archduke of Styria is- 
sued an edict of banishment against Protestant 
preachers and professors, and Kepler fled to 
the Hungarian border. Although reinstated in 
his post by the favor of the Jesuits, Kepler 
gladly accepted an offer from Tycho Brahe in 
1600 to serve as his assistant at the observa- 
tory near Prague. A year later, upon the death 
of Tycho, Kepler was appointed his successor 
as imperial mathematician. 

In his new post Kepler inherited the records 
of Tycho’s observations. Utilizing these rec- 
ords and the results of his own observations at 
the Prague observatory, Kepler published a 
series of works which soon gained him a Euro- 
pean reputation. To satisfy the astrological 
proclivities of the emperor, he first wrote a 
treatise On the More Certain Foundations of 
Astrology (1602). His prognostications were 
highly successful; commenting on this fact, he 
remarked that “Nature, which has conferred 
upon every animal the means of subsistence, 
has given astrology as an adjunct and ally to 
astronomy.” A preliminary study of optics re- 
sulted in the publication of his Optical Part of 
Astronomy (1604), which, as completed by the 
Dioptrics (1611), contained important dis- 
coveries in the theory of vision. But Kepler’s 
great work during these years was the elabora- 
tion of a new theory of the planets. Inspired by 
Gilbert’s book on the magnet and his own in- 
vestigations of the orbit of Mars, which he had 
been studying since his first meeting with 
Tycho, Kepler published in 1609 his New Aetir 
ological Astronomy or Celestial Physics together 
with Commentaries on the Movements of the 
Planet Mars , in which he enunciated the laws 
of elliptical orbits and of equal areas. 

Meanwhile in his personal life Kepler was 
harassed upon every side. His salary was con- 
tinually in arrears; his wife “fell a prey to de- 
spondent melancholy, . . . became seriously ill 
with Hungarian fever, epilepsy, and fits,” and 
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finally died; his three children succumbed to general public, which was published as the 


smallpox; and Prague itself became a battle- 
field. After “the terrible year of 1611,” Kepler, 
while still retaining the position of court as- 
tronomer, gratefully accepted the offer to be- 
come mathematician to Upper Austria. He 
moved to Linz, re-married in 1613, and re- 
sumed his astronomical investigations; but his 
personal fortunes showed little improvement. 

Thie twelve years of Kepler’s residence at 
Linz saw the publication of many of his most 
important astronomical works. The Harmonies 
of the World appeared in 1619. Its dedication to 
James I of England was acknowledged with an 
invitation to that country, but Kepler, despite 
his distraught circumstances, refused to leave, 
as two years previously he had declined the 
chair of mathematics at Rologna. For some 
time he had been working upon the project of 
comprehending the whole scheme of the heav- 
ens in one great treatise to be called Hip- 
parchus. The difficulties presented by the lunar 
theory finally compelled him to abandon his 
intention, and he recast a portion of his mate- 
rials in the form of a dialogue intended for the 


Epitome of Astronomy (1618-21). In addition 
to these works and many essays dealing with 
chronology, Kepler devoted years to preparing 
for publication the astronomical tables com- 
piled from his own observations and those of 
Tycho. In spite of financial difficulties and 
civil and religious conflict, they finally ap- 
peared in 1627 under the title of the Rvdolpkine 
Tables. 

By this time Kepler’s claims upon the insol- 
vent imperial treasury amounted to twelve 
thousand- florins. In 1628, under an arrange- 
ment with the emperor, the debt (was trans- 
ferred to Duke Wallenstein of Frieldland, and 
Kepler moved with his family to\ Sagan in 
Silesia. Wallenstein’s promises were\on!y par- 
tially fulfilled, and in 1630 Kepler went to 
Ratisbon to present his case to the Diet. 
Shortly after his arrival he was taken ill with a 
fever and died on November 15. He was buried 
at Ratisbon. The epitaph, of his own composi- 
tion, reads : “I had measured the heavens ; now 
I measure earth’s shadows. Mind came from 
the heavens, Body's shadow has fallen." 
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BOOK FOUR 


Herein the natural and archetypal causes of Celestial Physics that is, 
of all. the magnitudes, movements, and proportions in the heavens are 
explained and thus the Principles of the Doctrine on the Schemata are 
demonstrated. 

This hook is designed to serve as a supplement to Aristotle’s On the 
Heavens. 


TO THE READER 


It has been ten years since I published my Commentaries on the Movements of 
the Planet Mars. As only a few copies of the book were printed, and as it had 
so to speak hidden the teaching about celestial causes in thickets of calcular 
tions and the rest of the astronomical apparatus, and since the more delicate 
readers were frightened away by the price of the book too; it seemed to my 
friends that I should be doing right and fulfilling my responsibilities, if I should 
write an epitome, wherein a summary of both the physical and astronomical 
teaching concerning the heavens would be set forth in plain and simple speech 
and with the boredom of the demonstrations alleviated. I did that before many 
years had passed. But meanwhile various delays came between the book and 
publication: the little book itself was not up to date in spots, and, unless I 
am mistaken, it was also incomplete in the form in which it was given, and 
even the plan of publication began to totter. For in the “doctrine concerning 
the sphere” — published before three years were up— I seemed to certain people 
to be more diffuse in arguing about the diurnal movement or repose of the 
earth than befitted the form of an epitome. Accordingly I reflected that if 
the readers had not digested that part, which was however absent from no 
epitome of astronomy, all the more strange to them would be this Fourth 
Book, which airs so many new and unthought-of things concerning the whole 
nature of the heavens— so that you might doubt whether you were doing a 
part of physics or astronomy, unless you recognized that speculative astronomy 
is one whole part of physics. 

On the other hand, I considered that this was a matter for the sake of my 
amplifying which and impressing it upon the public, i.e., for the sake of my 
writing this little book, many men of letters had become my friends: that 
these speculations could not be omitted, unless I spent my devotion in giving 
attention to the darkness of a doctrine of schemata which was robbed of its 
proper principles. At least, necessity— how I wish she were sometimes less 
importunate 1— cut short this disputation: for necessity makes that which 
eannot be otherwise seem to be undertaken as if by design. The press 

845 
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groaned and the work on the doctrine of schemata was being struck off, when 
its lawful godfather, whom I mentioned in the foreword to the Spherical 
Doctrine, attained his former state, and was sleeping, or perhaps giving up 
the ghost, and as the liberality of this most eminent patron was paying for 
the parts of this book, it became necessary for me suddenly to set out and to 
break off the work. At that same time the printers had reached the end of the 
Fourth Book and the Frankfort market-day was at hand. I decided that it 
would be best if the Fourth Book, the subject-matter of which includes both 
physics and astronomy, were also published separately; whence, according 
to the choice of the astronomer buying, it could be passed over, or inserted 
into the rest of the epitome. Kind reader, you have the reasons for this pub- 
lication, and I hope you will find them satisfactory. I 

But as regards this branch of philosophizing: it will not be out of keeping 
with the job at hand if I here set down in advance some things from the recent 
letter which I wrote to a man who is intimate with a great Prince and is\ him- 
self also a great man. In this letter a comparison was undertaken between 
this book — or the related work On the Harmonies , published in the previous 
year — and Aristotle's books On the Heavens and Metaphysics ; and this phil- 
osophy [i.e., modern astronomy] was cleared of the worn-out charges of being 
esoteric and seeking after novelty. 

Accordingly, these are the excerpts from the aforesaid letter which have 
to do with the present undertaking: 

It seems to me I have nothing to worry about in the case of Aristotle: His 
Most Serene Highness is a Platonist in philosophy and a Christian in religion: 
His Most Serene Highness cannot dislike whatever is the more convincing, 
whether it be that the world was first made at a fixed beginning in time as was 
my work On the Harmonies , or will be destroyed at some time, or is merely liable 
to destruction, like the alterations of the ether and the celestial atmosphere; 
nor will he ever prefer the Master Aristotle to the truth of which Aristotle 
was ignorant. 

But if His Most Serene Highness has a high opinion of Aristotle, where- 
soever he reveals the mysteries of philosophy, if he makes any serious remark 
or any praiseworthy attempt; for indeed he is the man who in On the Heavens 
(Book ii, Chapter 5) asks: “For what reason are there many movements?" 
So I ask: “What are the reasons for the number of the planets?" He asks in 
the following chapter: “For what reason are the heavens borne from east to 
west rather than from west to east?" So I ask: “Why is any planet moved 
with so much speed, no more, no less?" In Chapter 9 he asks: “Do the stars 
give forth sounds which are modulated [contemperatos] harmonically?" and 
answers no: I split up his judgment, for I grant that no sounds are given forth 
but I affirm and demonstrate that the movements are modulated according 
to harmonic proportions. In Chapter 10 he asks “about the order of the spheres, 
the intervals, and the ratio of the movements to the orbital circles"; but he 
merely asks and fails in the attempt. Not only do I answer these questions 
with most luminous demonstrations by means of the five regular solids, but 
also I add the number of the planets, which has been deduced from the Arche- 
type, so that it may be clear that the world is created. In Chapter 12 he asks: 
“Why in the descent from the upper to the lower planets are not the move- 
ments of the single planets found to be more manifold?" and he pronounces a 
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judgment most elegantly tempered by the modesty of confession and the 
wisdom of assertion. “Let us try,” he says, “to say only that which appears 
as true; for we judge that the readiness” even to put forward what is probable 
“is worthy of being characterized as modesty rather than presumption, if 
anyone, in things concerning which there are very great difficulties, is con- 
tent in order to satisfy his thirst for philosophy — with even slight di scussio ns 
such as these.” But I myself, led on by this same praiseworthy thirst for phil- 
osophy, first wiped away from the eyes of astronomy those mists of the mul- 
tiplicity of movements in the single planets: then I gave a demonstration of 
the following: that the movement of the planet is not uniform throughout its 
whole circuit— as Aristotle argued in Chapters 6 and 7; but that in reality the 
movement is increased and decreased at places in its period which are fixed 
and are opposite to one another; and I explained the efficient or intsrumental 
causes of this increase as the lessening of the interval between the planet and 
the sun, from which as from a source that movement arises. Then, as in each 
and every planet there is a very fast movement and a very slow movement 
and in a fixed proportion, I did not merely raise the question as to the reason 
for this proportion in the single planets separately and in all the planets in rela- 
tion to one another; and why Saturn and Jupiter have middling eccentricities, 
Mars a great eccentricity, the Sun and Venus slight eccentricities, and Mercury 
a very great eccentricity; but I also brought forward a solution of this very great 
difficulty, and not a trifling discussion but one wholly legitimate; and I took 
my solution from the Archetype of the harmonic cosmos: whence it is estab- 
lished that this cosmos cannot be better than it is and that it is impossible 
that the world should not have been created at a fixed beginning in time. 

This attempt of mine; ought not to have been checked by shyness, but should 
have been brought forth into the light with strength of mind, namely, with the 
highest confidence in the visible works of God — if one has leisure for knowledge 
of them — or at the exhortation of Aristotle himself, who judged that in these 
questions you should not suppress or be silent about probabilities any more 
than about fully explored certainties. Then he is that same Aristotle who, in 
the Metaphysics , Book xn, Chapter 8, in which place he built up the most 
sublime part of Ids philosophy, the part concerning the gods and the number 
of them; who, I say, sends his students to the astronomers and who defers 
to the astronomers in respect to their authority and the weight of their testi- 
timony; indeed he would never have scorned Tycho Brahe or even myself, 
if that fatal necessity of the generations had made us contemporaries. For 
be orders his students “to read through both,” that is to say, Eudoxus and 
Callippus, for the one had corrected the errors of the other; and today that 
would be to read both Ptolemy and Tycho: “but to follow” not, he says, the 
more ancient, but “the more accurate.” And so, if Aristotle is dear to that 
most just Prince, I call Aristotle to witness that he has suffered no injury, 
if the astronomer, using the arguments which modern times have put forward 
concerning the heavens, has indicated that creatures arose in the heavens and 
will disappear once more — in opposition to the opinion of him who alleges ex- 
perience, but experience not sufficiently long. 

As regards the academies, they are established in order to regulate the studies 
of the pupils and are concerned not to have the program of teaching change 
very often: in such places, because it is a question of the progress of the stu- 
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dents, it frequently happens that the things which have to be chosen are not 
those which are most true but those which are most easy. And by that division 
in things which makes different people form different judgements, it so happens 
that certain people are in error contrary to their own opinion. It seems to me 
that the truth concerning the mutable nature of the heavens can be taught 
conveniently; but someone else judges that students and teachers equally 
are thrown into confusion by this doctrine. But it is not without its use in ex- 
plaining even those parts of the philosophy of Aristotle which are clearly false, 
as Book vni of the Physics concerning celestial movement and Book n of 
On the Heavens concerning the eternity of the heavens — so that a comparison 
could be made between the philosophy of the gentiles and the truth of Christian 
dogma. Accordingly, if certain subtleties which are difficult to grasp should 
not be laid before beginners, or if they should not be preferred to the accepted 
and necessary teachings, it does not follow that therefore those things should 
neither be written nor read privately. You can count few academies in which 
it is a part of the program to explain the Metaphysics of Aristotle: yet Aristotle 
wrote the Metaphysics too, a very useful work in the judgement of th,e pro- 
fessors on all the faculties. Therefore, in order that no one should consider 
His Most Serene Highness blameworthy, if he observes the rules of the acad- 
emies, and if he believes that the honour of the academics — even if they have 
sinned greatly in judgement — should be defended against presumptuous critics, 
against untimely quarrellers: so in turn I do not let myself be easily persuaded 
that this most wise Prince will seek to have all people remain publicly and 
privately inside the boundaries of academic philosophy; and to have no one 
labour privately in bringing forward these things, that is to say, in the mani- 
festation of the works of God. 

But His Most Supreme Highness will not pick a fight concerning the heavens ; 
for he knows that the philosophers speak of the visible heavens; and Christ of 
the invisible heavens, or, as the schools say, of the empyrean, or, as the simple 
Christians take it, of the blessed seats, which no corruption will ever touch: 
since not Tycho, not I, but Christ Himself pronounces concerning this visible 
world: “Heaven and Earth shall pass away,” and the Psalmist, “they shall 
grow old like a garment”; and Peter, “They shall be destroyed root and all, 
and be consumed by burning in the fire.” And that will occur in order that the 
alterations in the heavens should not destroy their eternity, if there should 
be such an eternity, just as the terrestrial alterations, which are perrennial 
and return in a circle, destroy the Earth’s eternity which was equally believed 
by Aristotle. But this kind of argument against Aristotle will perhaps seem 
too contentious. Therefore let us use his own testimony instead; for he is not 
everywhere consistent: in the Metaphysics he attributes movement to the 
celestial bodies for its own sake and teaches “that they are moved in order 
that they may be moved”; but in On the Heavens, being admonished by the 
things themselves, he attributes something or other like the terrestrial, some- 
thing multiplex and turbulent to the stars or rather to their movers, who by 
means of these mechanisms and movements seek another end outside of the 
movement itself, and one mover attains this end with more difficulty than 
another: in this way, as a matter of fact, he adduces the fewness of movements 
in. the moon as witness of the inferior condition of the moon and its closer 
kinship to the Earth. For he means to say that the celestial bodies which can- 
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not wholly attain the highest end by their own nature do not employ many 
motions; and that it would have been wholly useless for the Earth to have a 
movement to attain that end, but that the Earth is absolutely at rest there; 
that the moon progresses somewhere and stretches out towards that end; the 
the higher bodies attain the end, but by many movements; and the highest 
heaven, by the one simple movement. And so he compares the actions, the 
of the moon — that is the word he uses — to the uniform life of plants, 
but the TrpAfets of the higher bodies, to the more varied life of animals. Yet 
he makes all those bodies to be in need of these actions because they have their 
end and their blessedness outside of themselves. Accordingly, in the epilogue 
to the Fifth Book of the Harmonies , I wish for Aristotle as my reader and 
critic; as it is not right that I should wish to take up any more of the time of 
His Most Serene Highness, the highest judgement of the Prince. I am sure of 
one thing at least, that if he would direct the cultivated power of his mind 
toward those things which Aristotle wrote and toward my epilogue, every- 
thing would be agreed between us, and he would by his own judgement har- 
monize the discord which now, as you predict, he might feel between us. 

In order to counter the envious charge of novelty-hunting, it would be first 
in my program, even though His Most Serene Highness can easily see all things 
for himself, to warn him fully of the distinction between the love — or thirst, 
to use the Aristotelian word — for the knowledge of natural things and the 
lust for contradicting and holding the opposite opinion. All philosophers, 
whether Greek or Latin, and all the poets too, recognize a divine ravishment 
in investigating the works of God: and not merely in investigating them 
privately but even in teaching them publicly: and it can be inferred that the 
false charge of esoteric novelty-hunting cannot cling to this ravishment. 
There is God in us, and our warmth comes from His move- 
ments: This Spirit has descended from the heavenly seats. 

There is no need of this declamation before you, or before His Most Supreme 
Highness: only I must make some further mention of the boundary posts. 
For the boundary posts of investigation should not be set up in the narrow 
minds of a few men. “The world is a petty thing, unless everyone finds the 
whole world in that which he is seeking,” as Seneca says. But the boundary 
posts of true speculation are the same as those of the fabric of the world; but 
the Christian religion has put up some fences around false speculation which 
is on the wrong track, in order that error may not rush headlong but may be- 
come in other respects harmless in itself. Antiquity teaches us by examples 
how vainly man sets up boundary posts where God has not set them up: how 
severely all the astronomers were blamed by the first Christians. Did not 
Eusebius write of an astronomer that he preferred to desert Christianity — I 
suppose because he was excommunicated — rather than his profession? Who 
today would opine that Eusebius is to be imitated? Did not those who taught 
tha t the re were antipodes seem to Tertullian and to Augustine to be over- 
wise? And, indeed, there was a Virgil Bishop of Salisbury who was removed 
from his office because he dared to assert this same fact. How many times were 
the R oman philosophers exiled from the city? And at that, under the ancient 
manners, wherewith the Roman State was established. Yet today we set up 
academies everywhere: we order that philosophy be taught, that astronomy 
be taught, that the antipodes be taught. 
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But I even in private free myself from the blame of seeking after novelty 
by suitable proofs: let my doctrines say whether there is love of truth in me 
or love of glory: for most of the ones I hold have been taken from other writers: 
I build my whole astronomy upon Copernicus' hypotheses concerning the 
world, upon the observations of Tycho Brahe, and lastly upon the Englishman, 
William Gilbert's philosophy of magnetism. If I rejoiced in novelty, I could 
haVe devised something like the Fracastorian or Patrician systems. Just as 
one who rejoices in occupations but rarely in companions, never of himself 
descends to dice or to a game of chess; similarly for me there is so much im- 
portance in the true doctrine of others or even in correcting the doctrines 
which are not in every respect well established, that my mind is never at 
leisure for the game of inventing new doctrines that are contrary to the true. 
Whatever I profess outwardly, that I believe inwardly: nothing is a( worse 
cross for me than — I do not say, to speak what is contrary to my thought — to 
be unable to utter my inmost sentiments. I know that many innovators are 
produced by the same affect; but they are easily argued out of the error tyhich 
seduces them. No one shows that I have committed an error. But because 
certain people cannot grasp the subtleties of things, they lay the charge of 
novelty-hunting upon me. 

I now descend to the work itself, the Harmonies: I do not doubt that he who 
condemns the itch to devise new things and the presumption to profess new 
and grandiose things will find in the epilogue to the Fifth Book 1 that which he 
will mark critically. For here the sun-spots and little flames are brought for- 
ward as evidence of there being exhalations from the sun which are analogous 
to exhalations from the Earth: here things corresponding to the generation of 
animals are established as occurring in the planets— here the confines of the 
mysteries of Christian religion are touched; we knock at the doors of the science 
of the Magi, of theurgy, of the idolatry of the Persians, and of those who 
worship the sun as god — as the interjection of frequent warnings does not 
dissimulate. 

Accordingly, if what has been said so far concerning these esoteric things 
is not satisfactory: at any rate let this be impressed upon His Most Serene 
Highness: that this chapter contributes nothing in its own right except con- 
jectures; and although it adds a good deal to the form of the work: because — as 
the opening of the chapter has it — reason itself leads “from the Muses to 
Apollo": nevertheless, since the other parts of the work are established by 
means of their proper demonstrations, the chapter, or epilogue, can be con- 
sidered as cut off from the rest. For even without the epilogue, the following 
thesis is upheld by incontrovertible demonstrations; that in the farthest move- 
ments of any two planets, the universe was stamped with the adornment of harmonic 
proportions ; and, accordingly, in order that this adornment might be brought into 
concord with the movements , the eccentricities which fell to the lot of each planet 
had to be brought into concord . The most wise Prince will easily reckon how 
great an addition this makes in illustrating the glory of the fabric of the world, 
and of God the Architect. 

But if, however, even this inquiry is accused of being esoteric: I indeed con- 
fess that the head of astronomy is struck off. And since astronomy is studied 
either for its own sake as a philosophy or for the sake of making astronomical 

l See Harmonies of the World , pp. 1080-1085. ' ' 
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predictions; then, if I am to cast my ballot in the question of future contin- 
gencies, His Most Serene Highness repudiates any secondary end for this exact 
and subtle investigation of physical causes which does not offer itself for the 
uses of daily life: therefore the taking away from me of the primary end slays 
this whole subtle astronomy and plainly makes it useless. 

Nevertheless, in order that I may arm myself against this eventuality also: 
I will grant that this work of mine, the Harmonies , is nothing except as it were 
a certain picture of the edifice of astronomy; and though it may be erased at 
the pleasure of him who spits upon it, nevertheless the house called astronomy 
stands by itself: and I know that astronomy is not condemned by His Most 
Serene Highness but is held of great value on account of its certitude in pre- 
dicting movements: perhaps, therefore, he will judge its architect — who is 
almost the only renovator after the Master Tycho and who thought it worth 
while to devote his life to this work — to be not unworthy of his favour. 

These extracts from the letter, most of which have to do with the investi- 
gation of very hidden causes which is to be viewed in this little book, should 
be spoken and understood. And now it is time for the reader to pass on to the 
little book. 


FIRST BOOK ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE SCHEMATA 

On the Position, Order, and Movement of tiie Parts of the World; 
or, on the System of the World 

[433] What is the subject of the doctrine of the schemata f 

The proper movements of the planets; we call them the secondary move- 
ments; and the planets, the secondary movables. 

Why do you call them the proper movements of the planets? 

1. Because the apparent daily movement— with which the doctrine on the 
sphere is concerned — and which is common to both the planets and the fixed 
stars, and so to the whole world, is seen to travel from the east to the west; 
but the far slower single movements of the single planets travel in the opposite 
direction from west to east; and therefore it is certain that these movements 
cannot depend upon that common movement of the world — which we have 
discussed so far— but should be assigned to the planets themselves, and thus 
they are generically proper to the planets. 

2. But even if in these proper movements of the single [434] planets from 
west to east there is also present something common, not diurnal but annual, 
which is extrinsic and betrays that its cause lies in eyesight alone, outside 
the truth of the thing; and which meanwhile makes the planet in its proper 
movement have the appearance of retrograding, that is, from east to west, 
nevertheless because this common movement is so woven into the single periods 
of the single planets, and so variously transformed, that at first glance you 
cannot discern what is common to all the planets and what is proper to each: 
accordingly this whole composite movement of each planet, as it meets the 
eyes, is said to be proper to each planet specifically ; especially since this 
movement w hich is common to many does not have its origin in that first 
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oommon movement of the whole world, but in the proper movement of each 
planet. 

How many parts are there to the doctrine of the schemata? 

Above (in Book i, page 15), the whole doctrine was divided into its three 
proper parts: the first, concerning the principles wherewith Copernicus demon- 
strates the secondary movements — the material of Book iv; the second, con- 
cerning the machinery whereby these movements are laid before the eyes, 
viz., concerning the eccentric and similar circles — the material of Book v; 
and the third, concerning the apparent movements of the single planets and 
the common accidents of the planets taken together — the material of Book vi; 
and the fourth part, which is common to the* 'doctrines on the sphere and 
on the schemata, concerns the apparent movement of the eighth sphere— the 
material of Book vn. \ 

What are the hypotheses or principles wherewith Copemican astronomy\saves 
(he appearances in the proper movements of the planets? \ 

They are principally: (1) that the sun is located at the centre of the sphere 
of the fixed stars — or approximately at the centre — and is immovable in place; 
(2) that the single planets move really around the sun in their single systems, 
which are compounded of many perfect circles [435] revolved in an abso- 
lutely uniform movement; (3) that the Earth is one of the planets, so that 
by its mean annual movement around the sun it describes its orbital circle 
between the orbital circles of Mars and of Venus; (4) that the ratio of its 
orbital circle to the diameter of the sphere of the fixed stars is imperceptible 
to sense and therefore, as it were, exceeds measurements; (5) that the sphere 
of the moon is arranged around the Earth as its centre, so that the annual 
movement around the sun — and so the movement from place to place — is 
common to the whole sphere of the moon and to the Earth. 

Do you fudge (hat these principles should be held to in this Epitome? 

Since astronomy has two ends, to save the appearances and to contemplate 
the true form of the edifice of the world — of which I have treated in Book i, 
folia 4 and 5 — there is no need of all these principles in order to attain the 
first end: but some can be changed and others can be omitted; however, the 
second principle must necessarily be corrected: and even though most of these 
principles are necessary for the second end, nevertheless they are not yet 
sufficient. 

Which of these principles can be changed or omitted and the appearances still 
be saved? 

Tycho Brahe demonstrates the appearances with the first and third prin- 
ciples changed: for he, like the ancients, places the Earth immobile, at the 
centre of the world; but the sun — which even for him is the centre of the 
orbital circles of the five planets — and the system of all the spheres he makes 
to go around the Earth in the common annual movement, while at the same 
time in this common system any planet completes its proper movements. 
"Moreover, he omits the fourth principle altogether and exhibits the sphere of 
the Axed stars as not much greater than the sphere of Saturn. 
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[436] What in turn do you substitute for the second principle and what else do you 
add to the true form of the dwelling of the world or to what belongs to the nature of 
the heavens t 

Even though the true movements are to be left singly to the single planets, 
nevertheless these movements do not move by themselves nor by the revolu- 
tions of spheres — for there are no solid spheres — but the sun in the centre 
of the world, revolving around the centre of its body and around its axis, by 
this revolution becomes the cause of the single planets going around. 

Further, even though the planets are really eccentric to the centre of the 
sun: nevertheless there are no other smaller circles called epicycles, which 
by their revolution vary the intervals between the planet and the sun; but the 
bodies themselves of the planets, by an inborn force [vi insite], furnish the 
occasion for this variation. 

What, then, will the material of Book IV be f 

Book iv will contain celestial physics itself, or the form and proportions of 
the fabric of the world and the true causes of the movements. This will be 
the primary function of the astronomer — as we said in Book i, folium 5, namely, 
the demonstration of his hypotheses. 

Review the principal parts of Book IV. 

There will be three principal parts of Book iv. 

The first is on the bodies themselves; the second, on the movements of those 
bodies; the third, on the real accidents of the movements. 

For the first part will teach the conformation of the whole universe, its 
division into parts or principal regions; the place of the sun at its centre; the 
number, magnitude, and order or position of the planetary spheres; and lastly, 
the ratios of all the bodies of the world to one another. 

The second part will teach the revolution of the sun around its axis, and its 
effect in making the planets revolve; the causes of the proportionality of the 
movements among themselves, i.e., of the periodic [437] times; the immobility 
of the centre of the sun and the annual movement of the centre of the Earth 
around the sun; the revolution of the Earth around its axis and its effect in 
making the moon revolve; the additional help in moving the moon given by 
the light of the sun; and what the causes of the proportions between the day, 
month, and year are. 

The third part will disclose the causes of the threefold irregularity of the 
altitude, longitude, and latitude in the single planets— and how these ir- 
regularities are doubled in the moon by the force of the illumination from the 

sun. 

PART I 

1. On the Principal Parts op the World 
[438] What do you judge to be the lay-out of the principal parts of the world! 

The Philosophy of Copernicus reckons up the principal parts of the world 
by dividing the figure of the world into regions. For in the sphere, which is 
the image of God the Creator and the Archetype of the world— as was proved 
in Book i— there are three regions, symbols of the three persons of the Holy 
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Trinity— the centre, a symbol of the Father; 
the surface, of the Son; and the intermediate 
space, of the Holy Ghost. So, too, just as 
many principal parts of the world have been 
made — the different parts in the different re- 
gions of the sphere: the sun in the centre, the 
sphere of the fixed stars on the surface, and 
lastly the planetary system in the region in- 
termediate between the sun and the fixed 
stars. 

7 thought the -principal parts of the world are,, , 
reckoned to be the heavens and the earth? 

Of course, our uncultivated eyesight from 
the Earth cannot show us any other more notat 
I, folia 8, 9, 10 — since we tread upon the one with our feet and are 
over by the other, and since both parts seem to be commingled and cemented 
together in the common limbo of the horizon — like a globe in which stars, 
clouds, birds, man, and the various kinds of terrestrial animals are enclosed. 

But we are practised in the discipline which discloses the causes of things, 
shakes off the deceptions of eyesight, and carries the mind higher and farther, 
outside of the boundaries of eyesight. Hence it should not be surprising to 
anyone that eyesight should learn from reason, that the pupil should learn 
something new from his master which he did not know before — namely, that 
the Earth, considered alone and by itself, should not be reckoned among the 
primary parts of the great world but should be added to one of the primary 
parts, i.e., to the planetary region, the movable world, and that the Earth 
has the proportionality of a beginning in that part; and that the sun in turn 
should be separated from the number of stars and set up as one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the whole universe. But I am speaking now of the Earth in so far 
as it is a part of the edifice of the world, and not of the dignity of the governing 
creatures which inhabit it. 

Bp what properties do you distinguish these members of the great world from one 
another? 

The perfection of the world consists in light, heat, movement, and the 
harmony of movements. These are analogous to the faculties of the soul: 
light, to the sensitive; heat, to the vital and the natural; movement, to the 
animal; harmony, to the rational. And indeed the- adornment [ omatus ] oi 
the world consists in light; its life and growth, in heat; and, so to speak, its 
action, in movement; and its contemplation — wherein Aristotle places blessed- 
ness — in harmonies. Now since three things necessarily come together for 
every affection, namely, the cause a qua, the subject in quo, and the form sub 
qua — therefore, in respect to all, the aforesaid affections of the world, the sun 
exercises the function of the efficient cause; the region of the fixed stars that 
of the thing forming, containing, and terminating; and the intermediate 
space, that of the subject — in accordance with the nature of each affection. 
Accordingly, in all these ways the sun is the principal body of the whole world. 

For a a regards light: since the sun is very beautiful with light and is as if. the 
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eye of the world, like a source of light or very brilliant torch, the sun illum- 
inates, paints, and adorns the bodies of the rest of the world; the intermediate 
space is not itself light-giving, but light-filled and transparent and the channel 
through which light is conducted from its source, and there exist in this region 
the globes and the creatures upon which the light of the sun is poured and 
which make use of this light. The sphere of the fixed stars plays the role of the 
river-bed in which this river of light runs, and is as it were an opaque and 
illuminated wall, reflecting and doubling the light of the sun: you have very 
properly likened it to a lantern, which shuts out the winds. 

Thus in animals the cerebrum, the seat of the sensitive faculty imparts 
to the whole animal all its senses, and by the act of common sense causes the 
presence of all those senses as if arousing them and ordering them to keep watch. 
And in another way, in this simile, the sun is the image of common sense; 
the globes in the intermediate space of [440] the sense-organs; and the sphere 
of the fixed stars of the sensible objects. 

As regards heat: the sun is the fireplace [focus] of the world; the globes in 
the intermediate space warm themselves at this fireplace, and the sphere of 
the fixed stars keeps the heat from flowing out, like a wall of the world, or a 
skin or garment— to use the metaphor of the Psalm of David. The sun is fire, 
as the Pythagoreans said, or a red-hot stone or mass, as Democritus said -and 
the sphere of the fixed stars is ice, or a crystalline sphere, comparatively speak- 
ing. But if there is a certain vegetative faculty not only in terrestrial creatures 
but also in the whole ether throughout the universal amplitude of the world — 
and both the manifest energy of the sun in warming and physical considerations 
concerning the origin of comets lead us to draw this inference — it is believable 
that this faculty is rooted in the sun as in the heart of the world, and that 
thence by the oarage of light and heat it spreads out into this most wide space 
of the world — in the way that in animals the scat of heat and of the vital 
faculty is in the heart and the seat of the vegetative faculty in the liver, whence 
these faculties by the intermingling of the spirits spread out into the remaining 
members of the body. The sphere of the fixed stars, situated diametrically 
opposite on every side, helps this vegetative faculty by concentrating heat, 
as they say; as it were a kind of skin of the world. 

As regards movement: the sun is the first cause of the movement of the 
planets and the first mover of the universe, even by reason of its own body. 
In the intermediate space the movables, i.c., the globes of the planets, are 
laid out. The region of the fixed stars supplies the movables with a place and a 
base upon which the movables are, as it were, supported; and movement is 
understood as taking place relative to its absolute immobility. So in animals 
the cerebellum is the seat of the motor faculty, and the body and its members 
are that which is moved. The Earth is the base of an animal body; the body, 
the base of the arm or head, and the arm, the base of the finger. And the 
movement of each part takes place upon this base as upon something immovable. 

Finally, as regards the harmony of the movements: the sun occupies that 
place in which alone the movements of the planets [441] give the appearance 
of magnitudes harmonically proportioned [conUmperatarum]. The planets 
themselves, moving in the intermediate space, exhibit the subject or terms, 
wherein the harmonies are found; the sphere of the fixed stars, or the circle 
of the zodiac, exhibits the measures whereby the magnitude of the apparent 
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movements is known. So too in man there is the intellect, wbioh abstracts 
universale and forms numbers and proportions, as things which are not outside 
of intellect; but individuals [individua], received inwardly through the senses 
are the foundation of universale; and indivisible [individuae] and discrete 
unities, of numbers; and real terms of proportions. Finally, memory, divided 
as it were into compartments of quantities and times, like the sphere of the 
fixed stars, is the storehouse and repository of sensations. And further, there 
is never judgment of sensations except in the cerebrum; and the effect of joy 
never arises from a sense-perception except in the heart. 

Accordingly, the aforesaid vegetating corresponds to the nutritive faculty 
of animals and plants; heating corresponds to the vital faculty; movement, 
to the animal faculty; light, to the sensitive; find harmony, to the rational. 
Wherefore most rightly is the sun held to be the heart of the world and the 
seat of reason and life, and the principal one among three primary members 
of the world; and these praises are true in the philosophic sense, sinie the 
poets honour the sun as the king of the stars, but the Sidonians, Chaldees, 
and Persians — by an idiom of language observed in German too — as the queen 
of the heavens, and the Platonists, as the king of intellectual fire. 

These three members of the world do not seem to correspond with sufficient neatness 
to the three regions of a sphere: for the centre is a point, but the sun is a body; and 
the outer surface is understood to be continuous, yet the region of fixed stars does 
not shine as a totality, but is everywhere sown with shining points discrete from 
one another; and finally, the intermediate part in a sphere fills the whole expanse, 
but in the world the space between the sun [442] and the fixed stars is not seen to 
be set in motion as a whole. 

As a matter of fact, the question indicates the neatest answer concerning 
the three parts of the world. For since a point could not be clothed or ex- 
pressed except by some body — and thus the body which is in the centre would 
fail of the indivisibility of the centre — it was proper that the sphere of the 
fixed stars should fail of the continuity of a spherical surface, and should burst 
open in the very minute points of the innumerable fixed stars; and that finally 
the middle space should not be wholly occupied by movement and the other 
affections, nor be completely transparent, but slightly more dense, since it 
could not be altogether empty but had to be filled by some body. 

Are there solid spheres [orbes] whereon the planets are carried t And are there 
empty spaces between the spheres t 

Tycho Brahe disproved the solidity of the spheres by three reasons: the 
first from the movement of comets; the second from the fact that light is not 
refracted; the third from the ratio of the spheres. 

For if spheres were solid) the comets would not be seen to cross from one 
sphere into another, for they would be prevented by the solidity; but they 
cross from one sphere into another, as Brahe shows. 

From light thus: since the spheres are eccentric, and since the Earth and its 
surface— where the eye is— are not situated at the center of each sphere; there- 
fore if the spheres were solid, that is to say far more dense than that very 
limpid ether, then the rays of the stars would be refracted before they reached 
our Air, as optics teaches; and so the planet would appear irregularly and in 
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places far different from those which could be predicted by the astronomer. 

The third reason comes from the principles of Brahe himself; for they bear 
witness, as do the Copernican, that Mars is sometimes nearer the Earth than 
the sun is. But Brahe could not believe this interchange to be possible [443] if 
the spheres were solid, since the sphere of Mars would have to intersect the 
sphere of the sun. 

Then what is there in the planetary regions besides the planets ? 

Nothing except the ether which is common to the spheres and to the inter- 
vals: it is very limpid and yields to the movable bodies no less readily than it 
yields to the lights of the sun and stars, so that the lights can come down to us. 

If it is ether, then it unll be a material body having density. Therefore will not its 
matter resist the movable bodies somewhat? 

On the contrary, the ether is more rarefied than our air, since it is very 
pure, being spread over a space which is practically immense. 

How do you prove this f 

In optics, by refractions. For our air, which is contiguous to the ether, 
causes a refraction of approximately 30'. But water contiguous to air causes 
a refraction of approximately 48°, whence the ratio of the density of water 
to air, and of air to ether is somehow established by taking the cubes of the 
numbers. For 30' is contained approximately 100 times in 48°; and in squares, 
that is 10,000 times, and in cubes 1,000,000 times. Therefore air is that many 
times more rarefied than water, and ether than air. 

Nevertheless the mailer of the ether is not absolutely null: are the stars therefore still 
impeded by it? 

We can without any inconvenience grant such a small impediment of move- 
ment and such a small resistance of the ether to the movable bodies, just as even 
before this it must be granted that they offer some resistance on account of the 
proper matter of their bodies, as will be made clear below. And what if no re- 
sistance should be granted to the ether, [444] since it is fairly credible that the 
ether which surrounds the movable globe the most closely accompanies the 
globe on account of the very great limpidity [of the ether]? 

2. On the Place of the Son at the Centre of the Wohld 
By what arguments do you affirm that the sun is situated at the centre of the world? 

The very ancient Pythagoreans and the Italian philosophers supply us with 
gome of those arguments in Aristotle {On the Heavens, Book, n, Chapter 13) ; and 
these arguments are drawn from the dignity of the sun and that of the place, 
and from the sun’s office of vivification and illumination m the world. 


State the first argument from dignity. 

This is the reasoning of the Pythagoreans according to Aristotle: the more 
worthy place is due to the most worthy and most precious body. Now the sun— 
for which they used the word “fire,” as sects purposely hiding their teachmgs- 
ia worthier than the Earth and is the most worthy and most precious body m 
the whole world, as was shown a little before. But the surface and centre, or mid- 
point, the two extremities of a sphere. Therefore one of these places is due 
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to the sun. But not the surface; for that which is the principal body in the whole 
world should watch over all the bodies ; but the centre is suited for this function, 
and so they used to call it the Watchtower of Jupiter. And so it is not proper 
that the Earth should be in the middle. For this place belongs to the sun, while 
the Earth is borne around the centre of its yearly movement. 

What answer does Aristotle make to this argument f 

1. He says that they assume something which is not granted, namely, that 
the centre [445] of magnitude, i.e., of the sphere, and the centre of the things, 
i.e., of the body of the world, and so of nature, i.e., of informing or vivifying, are 
the same. But just as in animals the centre of vivification and the centre of the 
body are not the same — for the heart is inside 'but is not equally distant from 
the surface — we should think in the same way about the heavens, and we should 
not fear for the safety of the whole universe or place a guard at the centre; 
rather, we should ask what sort of body the heart of the world of the centre or 
vivification is and in what place in the world it is situated. 

2. He tries to show the dissimilarity between the midpart of the nature and 
the midpart of place. For the midpart of nature, or the most worthy and pre- 
cious body, has the proportionality of a beginning. But in the midpart of place is 
the last, in quantity considered metaphysically, rather than the first or the be- 
ginning. For that which is the midpart of quantity, i.e., is the farthest in, is bound- 
ed or circumscribed. But the limits are that which bounds or circumscribes. Now 
that which goes around on the outside, and limits and encloses, is of greater ex- 
cellence and worth than that which is on the inside and is bounded: for matter is 
among those things which are bounded, limited, and contained; but form, or the 
essence of any creature, is of the number of those things which limit, circum- 
scribe, and comprehend. He thinks that he has proved in this way that not so 
much the midpart of the world as the extremity belongs to the sun, or as he 
understood it, to the fire of the Pythagoreans. 

How do you rehut this refutation of Aristotle 1 sf 

1. Even if it be true that not in all creatures and least in animals is the prin- 
cipal part of the whole creature at the centre of the whole mass: however, since 
we are arguing about the world, nothing is more probable than this. For the 
figure of the world is spherical, and that of an animal is not. For animals need 
organs extending outside themselves, with which they stand upon the ground, 
and upon which they may move, and with which they may take within them- 
selves the food, drink, [446] forms of things, and sounds received from outside. 
The world on the contrary, is alone, having nothing outside, resting on itself 
immobile as a whole; and it alone is all things. And so there is no reason why the 
heart of the world should be elsewhere than in the centre in order that what it 
is, viz., the heart, might be equally distant from all the farthest parts of the 
world, that is to say, by an interval everywhere equal. 

2. Furthermore, as regards his telling us to ask what sort of body the prin- 
cipal part of the whole universe is: he is confused by that riddle of the Pythar 
goreans and believes that they claim that this element is principal. He is not 
wrong however in telling us to do that. And accordingly we, following the advice 
of Aristotle, have picked out the sun ; and neither the Pythagoreans in their mys- 
tical sense nor Aristotle himself are against us. And when we ask in what place 
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in the world the sun is situated, Copernicus, as being skilled in the knowledge 
of the heavens, shows us that the sun is in the midpart. The others who exhibit 
its place as elsewhere are not forced to do this by astronomical arguments but 
by certain others of a metaphysical character drawn from the consideration of 
the Earth and its place. Both we and they set a value upon these arguments; 
and they themselves too by means of these arguments do not show but seek the 
place of the sun. So if when seeking the place of the sun in the world, we find 
that it is the centre of the world; we are doing just as Aristotle; and his refutar 
tion does not apply to us. 

3. As regards the fact that Aristotle, directly contradicting the Pythagoreans 
ascribes vileness to the centre, he does that contrary to the nature of figures and 
contrary to their geometrical or metaphysical consideration. 

For above in Book i, the centre was absolutely not last in the sphere, but 
wholly its most regular beginning of generation in the mind, and it manifests the 
likeness of the Holy Trinity, in shadowing forth God the Father, who is the 
First Person. 

4. Finally it can be seen by anyone that he who judges as a physicist of those 
things which are geometrical does not do rightly, unless what he questions con- 
cerning matter and form [447] had been taken over by analogy from a con- 
sideration of geometrical figures. For indeed, in solid quantities the inward cor- 
poreality, everywhere spread out equally and not by itself partaking of any 
figure, is a true image of matter in physical things; but the outward figure of the 
corporeality, composed of fixed surfaces which bound the solidity, represent the 

form in physical things. And so this com- 
parison is permitted to him simply; but it ap- 
pears from that that he plays equivocally 
with “midpart” [medium]. For though the 
Pythagoreans spoke of the inmost point of the 
sphere [as the midpart or centre]; he under- 
stood the whole space within the surface as 
comprehended by the word “midpart.” Ac- 
cordingly we must grant him the victory as 
regards the space, but it is a useless victory; 
for the Pythagoreans and Copernicus win as 
regards the midpart of all this space. For even 
if the midpart as a space docs not deserve the 
name of limit; nevertheless as centre it does 
deserve this name. And in this respect [448] 
it must be added to the forms and boundaries: since above (in Book i) the centre 
was the origin of generation of the sphere, metaphysically considered. 



Prove by means of the office of the sun that the centre is due to it. 

That has already been partly done in rebutting the Aristotelian refutation.. 
For (1) if the whole world, which is spherical, is equally m need of the light of 
the sun and its heat, then it would be best for the sun to be at the midpart, 
whence light and heat may be distributed to a the regions of the worid And 
that takes place more uniformly and rightly, with the sun resting at the centre 
than with the sun moving around the centre. For if the sun approached certain 
regions for the sake of warming them, it would draw away from the opposite 
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regions and would cause alternations while it itself remained perfectly simple. 
And it is surprising that some people use jokingly the similitude of light at the 
centre of the lamp, as it is a very apt similitude, least fitted to satirize this 
opinion but suited rather to painting the power of this argument. 

(2) But a special argument is woven together concerning light, which pre- 
supposes fitness, not necessity. Imagine the sphere of the fixed stars as a concave 
mirror: you know that the eye placed at the centre of such a mirror gazes upon 
itself everywhere: and if there is a light at the centre, it is everywhere reflected 
at right angles from the concave surface and the reflected rays come together 
again at the centre. And in fact that can occur at no other point in the concave 
mirror except at the centre. Therefore, since the sun is the source of light and 
eye of the world, the centre is due to it in ordfei'that the sun — as the Father in 
the divine symbolizing — may contemplate itself in the whole concave surface — 
which is the symbol of God the Son — and take pleasure in the image oil itself, 
and illuminate itself by shining and inflame itself by warming. These mellpdious 
little verses apply to the sun: 

Thou who dost gaze at thy face \ 

and dost everywhere leap back 

from the navel of the upper air 

0 gushing up of the gleams flawing 

through the glass emptiness, Sun, 

who dost again swallow thy reflections. 

Nevertheless Copernicus did not place the sun exactly at the center of the world f 

It was the intention of Copernicus to show that this node common to all the 
planetary systems — of which node we shall speak below — is as far distant from 
the centre of the sun as the ancients made the eccentricity of the sun to be. He 
established this node as the centre of the world, and was compelled to do so by 
no astronomical demonstration but on account of fitness alone, in order that 
this node and, as it were, the common centre of the mobile spheres would not 
differ from the very centre of the world. But if anyone else, in applying this 
same fitness, wished to contend that we should rather fear to make the sun differ 
from the centre of the world, and that it was sufficient that this node of the 
region of the moving planets should be situated very near, even if not exactly at 
the centre — anyone who wished to make this contention, I say, would have 
raised no disturbance in Copemican astronomy. So, firstly, the last arguments 
concerning the place of the sun at the centre are nevertheless unaffected by this 
opinion of Copernicus concerning the distance of this node from the sun. But 
seoondly we must not agree to the opinion of Copernicus that this node is distant 
from the centre of the sun. For the common node of the region of the mobile 
planets is in the sun, as will be proved below ; and so by some probable arguments 
either the one or the other point is set down at the centre of the sphere of the 
fixed stars, and by the same arguments the other point is brought to the same 
place, even with the approval of Copernicus. 

3. On the Order of the Movable Spheres 

How are the planets divided among themselves? 

into the primary and the secondary. The primary planets are those whose 
bodies are borne around the sun, as will be shown below; the secondary planets 
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are those whose own circles are arranged not around the sun but around one of 
the primary planets and who also share in the movement of the primary planet 
around the sun. Saturn is believed to have two such secondary planets and to 
draw them around with itself: they come into sight now and then with the help 
of a telescope. Jupiter has four such planets around itself: D, E , F, H. The Earth 
(B) has one (C) called the moon. It is not yet clear in the case of Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury whether they too have such a companion or satellite. 

Then how many planets are to be considered in the doctrine on schemata f 

No more than seven: the six so-called primary planets: (1) Saturn, (2) 
Jupiter, (3) Mars, (4) the Earth— the sun to eyesight, (5) Venus, (6) Mercury, 

and (7) only one of the secondary planets, the 
moon, because it alone revolves around our 
home, the Earth; the other secondary planets 
do not concern us who inhabit the Earth, [451] 
and we cannot behold them without excel- 
lent telescopes. 

In what order are the planets laid out: are they 
in the same heaven or in different heavens? 

Eyesight places them all in that farthest 
and highest sphere of the fixed stars and 
opines that they move among the fixed stars. 
But reason persuades men of all times and 
of all sects that the case is different. For if the 
centres of all the planets were in the same 
sphere and since we see that to sight they 
are fairly often in conjunction with one an- 
other: accordingly one planet would impede the other, and their movements 
could not be regular and perpetual. 

But the reasoning of Copernicus and ancient Aristarchus, which relies upon 
observations, proves that the regions of the single planets are separated by very 
great intervals from one another and from the fixed stars. 

What is the difference here between the reasoning of Copernicus and that of the 
ancients f 

1. The reasoning of the ancients is merely probable, but the demonstration 
of Copernicus, arising from his principles, brings necessity. 

2. They teach only that there is not more than one planet in any one sphere: 
Copernicus further adds how great a distance any planet must necessarily 
be above another. 

3. Now the ancients built up one heaven upon another, like layers in a wall, 
or, to use a closer analogy, like onion skins: the inner supports the outer; 
for they thought that all intervals had to be filled by spheres and that the 
higher sphere must be set down as being only as great as the lower sphere of a 
kn own magnitude allows ; and that is only a material conformation. Copernicus, 
having measured by his observation the intervals between the single spheres, 
showed that there is such a great distance between two planetary spheres, 
that it is unbelievable that it should be filled with spheres. And so this lay-out 
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of his urges the speculative mind to spurn matter and the contiguity of spheres 
and to look towards the investigation of the formal lay-out or archetype, with 
reference to which the intervals were made. 

4. The ancients, with their material structure, were forced to make the 
planetary or mobile world many parts greater than Copernicus was forced 
to do with his formal lay-out. But Copernicus, on the contrary, made the 
region of the mobile planets not very large, while he made the motionless 
sphere of the fixed stars immense. The ancients do not make it much greater 
than the sphere of Saturn. 

5. The ancients do not explain and confirm as they desire the reason for 
their lay-out; Copernicus establishes his lay-out excellently by reason 

What do you mean by the reasons for the lay-out of the spheres , and how ife Coper- 
nicus outstanding in this respect f \ 

Aristotle teaches in On the Heavens (Book n, Chapter 10) that nothing is more 
consonant with reason than that the times of revolution of each planet should 
correspond to the altitude or amplitude of its sphere. Now for the ancients, 
the highest planet was the same as the slowest, namely, Saturn, because it 
takes 30 years. Jupiter follows it in place and in time, and takes 2 years; 
Mars, which takes less than 2 years, follows Jupiter. But for the ancients, this 
proportionality was changed in the remaining planets. For unless you grant 
to the Earth an annual movement around the sun, then the sun, Venus, and 
Mercury— three distinct planets — have the same time of revolution of a year, 
nevertheless they give them different spheres: the upper to the sun, the middle 
to Venus, and the third to Mercury. Finally they give the lowest place to the 
moon, as it takes the shortest time, namely a month. 

But Copernicus, postulating that the Earth moves around the sun, keeps 
the same proportion of movement and time in all the planets. For him the sun 



Schema of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and [464] Schema of the Earth, Venus, and 

the Earth Mercury, with orbit of the Earth en- 

larged 

is at the centre of the world and is thus the farthest in; it is without the revolu- 
tion of the centre, that is to say, it is motionless with respect to the centre 
and the axis. But a few years after this, the body [453] of the sun was per- 
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ceived to move around its motionless axis more quickly than the space of one 
month. Mercury, the nearest, circles around the sun in the smallest sphere 
and completes its revolution in 3 months; around this sphere moves Venus 
in a larger sphere and in a longer period of time, viz., 734 months. Around the 
heaven of Venus moves the Earth with its satellite the moon — for the moon 
is a secondary planet, whose proportionality is not counted among the primary 
planets— and it revolves in a period of 12 months. After, follow Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, as with the ancients, each with its satellite. After Saturn, comes 
the sphere of the fixed stars — and it is distant by such an immense interval 
that it is absolutely at rest. 

What measure does Copernicus use in measuring the intervals of the single planets f 

We must use a measure so proportioned that the other spheres can be com- 
pared, a measure very closely related to us and thus somehow known to us: 
such is the amplitude of the sphere whereon the centre of the Earth and the 
little sphere of the moon revolve — or its semidiameter, the distance of the Earth 
from the sun. This distance, like a measuring rod, is suitable for the business. 
For the Earth is our home; and from it we measure the distances of the heavens; 
and it occupies the middle position among the planets and for many reasons — 
on which below —it obtains the proportionality of a beginning among them. 
[455] But the sun, by the evidence and judgment of our sight, is the principal 
planet. But by the vote of reason cast above, the sun is the heart of the region 
of moving planets proposed for measurement. And so our measuring rod has 
two very signal termini, the Earth and the sun. 

How great therefore are the intervals between the single spheres? 

The Copernican demonstrations show that the distance of Saturn is a little 
less than ten times the Earths from the sun; that of Jupiter, five times; that 
of Mars, one and one-lialf times; that of Venus, three-quarters; and that of 
Mercury, approximately one-third. 

And so the diameter of the sphere of Saturn is less than twice the length 
of its neighbour Jupiter’s; the diameter of Jupiter is three times that of the 
lower planet Mars; the diameter of Mars is one and one-half times that of the 
terrestrial sphere placed around the sun; the diameter of the Earth’s sphere 
is more than one and one-third that of Venus; and that of Venus is approxi- 
mately five-thirds or eight-fifths that of Mercury. However, it should be noted 
that the ratios of the distances are diflerent in other parts of the orbits, es- 
pecially in the case of Mars and Mercury. 

What is the cause of the plant tary intervals upon which the times of the periods 
follow f 

The archetypal cause of the intervals is the same as that of the number of 
the primary planets, being six. 

I implore you , you do not hope to be able to give the reasons for the number of the 
planets , do you? 

This worry has been resolved, with the help of God, not badly. Geometrical 
reasons are co-ctcrnal with God and in them there is first the difference 
between the curved and the straight line. Above (in Book i) it was said that 
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the curved somehow bears a likeness to God; the straight line represents 
creatures. And first in the adornment of the world, the farthest region of the 
fixed stars has been made spherical, in that geometrical likeness of God, 
because as a corporeal God— worshipped by the gentiles under the name of 
Jupiter — it had to contain all the remaining things in itself. Accordingly, 
rectilinear [456] magnitudes pertained to the inmost contents of the farthest 
sphere; and the first and most beautiful magnitudes to the primary contents. 
But among rectilinear magnitudes the first, the most perfect, the most beauti- 
ful, and most simple are those which are called the five regular solids. [457] 
More than 2,000 years ago Pythagoreans said that these five were the figures 
of the world, as they believed that the four elements and the heavens — the 
fifth essence — were conformed to the archetype for these five figures.] 

But the truer reason for these figures including one another mutually is in 
order that these five figures may conform to the intervals of the spheres. (There- 
fore, if there are five spherical intervals, it is necessary that there be six spheres: 
just as with four linear intervals, there must necessarily be five digits. \ 

What are these five regular figuresf ' 

The cube, tetrahedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron, and octahedron. 

How are these figures divided, and into what classes f 
The cube, tetrahedron, and dodecahedron are primary; the octahedron and 
the icosahedron are secondary. 

Why do you make the former -primary and the latter secondary f 
The three former figures have a prior origin, 
and the most simple angle (i.e., trilinear), and 
their own proper planes. The two latter have 
their origin in the primary figures, and a more 
composite angle made from many lines, and 
borrowed planes. 

What is the order of the primary figures? 

They are said to be primary merely with re- 
spect to the secondary; but even among them- 
selves they have this order of priority: cube, 
tetrahedron, dodecahedron. For in those fig- 
gures there appears the first of all metaphysical 
oppositions, that between the same and the 
other, or the different. Sameness is seen in the 
cube, and difference in the remaining two fig- 
ures; and between these figures there is also 
the first geometrical contrariety, namely, the 
contrariety between the greater-than and less- 
than. For the cube is [458] the thing itself 
[res ipso t], the tetrahedron is less than the cube, 
and the dodecahedron is greater than the 
cube; or, the cube is the first solid figure gener- 
ated, the tetrahedron is the first of the solid figures cut out of the cube, and the 
dodecahedron is the first of the composite figures made by adding to, and cover- 
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mg over, the cube. This same idea is dominant in their planes: the tetragon, the 
triangle, and the pentagon. For the tetragon is generated first of all by drawing 
the most simple and regular lines, as was said in Book i ; and it is broken up into 
two triangles; but the pentagon is composed of three suitable triangles. 

Explain the generation , primacy, and form of the cube . 

Rectilinear magnitudes have an origin visible to the mind; the spherical, as 
was said above, brings a certain character of eternity or of eternal generation. 
For with a sphere postulated, the point at its centre is postulated, and so are the 
infinite points on its surface. Therefore, line arises from the flowing of point to 
point; surface arises from the sideways flowing of the line; and body, from the 
sideways flowing of the surface. If the flowing of the point is straight and also 
the shortest, there arises a straight line bounded by two points. If the flowing 
of the straight line is such that all its points flow equalty, a parallelogram arises 
bounded by four lines; and if the parallelogram flows in the same way, the paral- 
lelepiped arises, bounded by six planes. Again, if the flowing of the line is equal 
to the flowing straight line, and the line along which the flowing takes place 
makes any angle with the flowing line except a right angle, there arises the plane 
called the rhomboid, whose sides are equal. But if the line makes a right angle, 
it is a square which arises. And if the square also flows, there arises the cube, 
the six planes of which are all squares and are thus equal to one another. Now 
the shortest is prior to the crooked; and the equal and similar is prior to the un- 
equal and dissimilar, and the straight, or right, to the olbique. Therefore, in this 
way among the lines generated, the straight line is prior — for the circle is pos- 
terior to the plane, and the plane to the straight line; and among surfaces the 
square is prior. Thus among magnitudes, that which exists perfectly [459] (i.e., 
with three dimensions), that is to say, the cube, is shown to be first among 
bodies. 


Explain the primacy of the tetrahedron among the segments , and the mode of section 
of the cube , and its form. 


By subtracting from the bodies, so that something lesser exists, the other solid 

figures usually come to be. We 
must judge that the first of them 
is the solid figure which exists if 
the first figure generated (viz., 
the cube) is cut most simply and 
most equally. But the section — 
among the sections which desig- 
nate a new plane figure — is not 
equal or more simple than when 
you cut through four angles of 
the cube completely. For you 
are cutting out the same number 



of equilateral tetrahedrons — and the single tetrahedrons A , C , and D have a 
solid right angle B above the triangular base. There remains as it were the 
bowels of the cube, namely, the fifth tetrahedron, similar to itself in all respects, 
and bounded by four equilateral triangles. But if you make the section of the 
cube of which I have spoken in Book i, there will not be five but six irregular 
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tetrahedrons. So the tetrahedron is the first figure coming from the decreasing 
of the bodies. But it is a third part of the. body of the cube out, and any angle 
cut away, such as BACD, is the sixth part of the same whole. 

{460] Explain the origin of the dodecahedron by addition, and give the reasons for 
its posteriority among the three primary bodies , and its priority among the bodies 
generated by addition. 

As in subtracting from the cube, four planes are constructed in plaoe of the 
four angles of the cube which have been cut off; 
four angles remain to the tetrahedron, but the an- 
gles are decreased and are still of the same spe- 
ies (».«., trilinear), so too, if we wish to copgtruct 
the first of the increased bodies, or of those which 
are greater than the cube, in place of the planes of 
tiie cube we construct angles, but we transmit 
the angles of the cube as clothed and increased, 
though they also remain trilinear; or, what leads to 
the same thing, upon the twelve sides of the cube 
tiie same numbers of planes are to be built, just as, 
in the former case, upon the six sides of the tetrahe- 
dron the same number of squares were built. For 
as the cube roofs over the tetrahedron, so this in- 
creased solid figure which we are investigating roofs 
over the cube. 

(461] But if instead of the single planes of the cube 
we set up single angles — if we set up six quadrili- 
near angles, because the six planes of the cube are 
quadrilaterals — the eight trilinear angles of the cube 

remain. Therefore the fig- 
ure would be mixed. 

Therefore in order that 
the trilinear angle may 
remain in the augmented 
figure, two angles are to 
be constructed upon the 

single planes of the cube — and not one angle alone; 
that is to say, six prisms, such as the former one 
BCAED, not six pyramids, such as the one here, 
BADC. And in order thatthere may always be one 
plane common to two contiguous prisms, let tins 
plane be constructed across one side of the cube. And 
these six prisms are slightly less than the cube upon 
winch they are placed. And so by the augmentation 
twelve angles are made — and by the addition of the 
eight angles of the cube,, the sum of the angles is 
twenty^ . 

you infer the form of tfa plane of ifte dodecahedron 1 
i angles of the figure, as was said already, should be twenty; and each 



Here AE, ED, and the re- 
maining dolled lines are the 
sides of the roofed-over cube, 
AED is the plane of the cube; 
and the two angles B and C 
come to be instead of it; and 
A and E the angles of the cube 
remain . But upon the side of 
the cube AE, the pentagon 
ABCE is constructed , as up- 
on the side ED, the pentagon 
ECD, 
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m there are twenty times three or eixty points. But two points determine 
line. Therefore there are thirty lines or sides to the figure, and there cue potexw 
tially sixty with respect to the planes of the figure. For any [462| side of the 
figure adjoins two planes* But the division of the sixty lines or plane Sides bj* 
the twelve planes which are necessary for this solid figure — gives a quotient 
of five. Therefore the planes are quinquelateral. So among the augmented fig* 
ures the dodecahedron, having pentagonal planes, is first. 


What is the origin of the secondary figures and why are there only twof 

Three other figures correspond to the cube, the tetrahedron, and the dode- 
cahedron ; but one of them coincides with its primary figure. And these second- 
ary figures are generated by subtracting from the three primary figures, but by 
subtraction of a different kind, where a line is not left in the place of the plane, 
but an angle, i.c., in the place of the surface of the primary figure, there is— not 
a line of the secondary figure, but — a point; while the number of lines remains. 
But at the same time — as before — a plane of the secondary figure is generated 
in place of the angle of the primary figure. And the plane is triangular, because 
the angle of the primary figure is trilinear, and by joining together the centres 
of three planes of the primary figure a solid angle is constructed. So these figures 
are generated secondly as if the bowels of the first figures. 

For whatever appears outwardly falls away from the cube, and there remain 
of the cube only six centres, as it were the navels of six planes. And there are six 
angles to the new figure. And [463] because the cube has eight angles, the figure 
gets eight plane equilateral triangles in their place. Hence it is called an octa- 
hedron; and it is the sixth part of its cube. 

As regards the tetrahedron: in place of its plane tri- 
angles four angles are constructed; and in place of its 
four angles four triangles are constructed; and a figure 
arises which is the same as its primary figure. And so it 
is not judged to be new. However, it is the twenty-sev- 
enth part of the tetrahedron in which it is inscribed. 

As regards the dodecahedron: [464] in place of the 
twelve bases it gives the twelve angles of the new figure; 
and in place of its twenty angles it gives twenty triangular 
bases: whence the figure is called an icosahedron. Andit .il 
slightly less than half the size of its original dodecahedron 
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One of the primary figures was produced by subtracting from 
the cube; and one by adding to the cube. And now the second- 
ary figures are generated by subtracting from these two pri- 
mary figures. Is nothing produced by adding to the secondary 
figures? 

Tp this second subtraction there also corresponds a sec- 
ond addition to those three primary figures— an angle 
arising in place of the plane, and a plane in place of the 
ttflgV But the figures are the same as those produced by former subtraction. 
For just as formerly the octahedron was inscribed in the cube, and tfae icosa- 
hedron in tJbe dodecahedron: so now in turn the cube is made to be inscribed hit 
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-the octahedron, and tb© dodecahedron in 
the icosahedron. Accordingly, when ail these 
operations have been performed, the first 
$ve figures are found. 

Why do you call t hem the moat simple figures? 

Because each of them is bounded by planes 
of one species alone, via., triangles or quadri- 
laterals or pentagons, mid by solid angles of 


by the trilinear angle, the octahedron by the 
qua dr ilinear angle, and the icosahedron by 
the quinquelinear angle. The other figures 
vary [465] either with respect to the angle or 

with respect to the plane. For there are some which have one genus of ; 
as the rhombus in this diagram, but no one genus of solid angles, 
dodecahedral rhombus has six quadrilinear angles and [467] eight trilinear £ 
and the thirty-sided rhombus has twelve quinquelinear angles and twenty” tri- 
linear angles. There are other figures which mingle diverse planes having uni- 
form solid angles, as the thirteen species of the Archimedean solids. 



Why do you call those five figures the moat beautiful and the moat perfect t 

Because they imitate the sphere— which is an image of God— as much, as a 
rectilinear figure possibly can, arranging all their angles in the same sphere. 'And 
they can all be inscribed in a sphere. And as the sphere is everywhere similar to 
itself, so in this case the planes of any one figure are all similar to one another, 
and can be inscribed in one and the same circle; and the angles are equal 


la there not tome other method by which more figures similar to these can be con - 
tiructedf 

Nope st all. For a solid angle of any figure is constructed from at least three 
planes. Accordingly, equilateral triangles can join with triangles, quadrilaterals, 
and pentagons in order to form a solid angle; quadrilaterals, with triangles; and 
pentagons, similarly with triangles. But six triangles, or three hexagons, com- 
plete a surface, and cannot form a solid angle. But magnitudes larger than these, 
as three heptagons, or three of any other figure, exceed the sum of four right 
angles which are laid around the same point in a plane. See the sch olium to the 
last proposition in Bode xm of Euclid and Book n of nay Harmonica. 


Then how are i 
orbits taken from these fifurest 


Any solid figure is understood to have two spheres, one circumscribed around 
Hand the other touching the centres of its planes; whence the diet view of the 
ieohd figure [468] as it were invites some architect to rircumscribe and to inscribe 


' llpipree. So whatever the ratio at the outer sphere to the inner sphere he, that 
lieheen made to be the ratio of the sphere of the upper planet to the ; 

, between which spheres there is the idhtaiaid interval 
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What OH the ratios of the spheres in the sin$ h figures? * 

Let the se m i d i am eter of the circumscribed sphere be 100,000. The ratio of the 
semidiameter of the inscribed sphere is as follows: 

In the cube 57,735 The square is equal to one-third of the square on the 

radius of the circumscribed sphere. 

In the tetrahedron 33,333 One-third ot the radius of the circumscribed sphere. 
In the dodecahedron 79,465 An irrational part, the square on which is between 
In the icosahedron 79,465 two-thirds and three-fifths of the square on the radius 

of the circumscribed sphere: namely, by the subtrac- 
tion of the square on the apotome from eleven- 
fifteenths of the square on the radius. 

In the octahedron 57,735 The square is equal to one-third of the square on the 

radius of the circumscribed sphere. 

But the octahedron has at the middle section of itself a square formed by the 
four lines bounding it in the middle, and if a circle is inscribed in this square, its 
radius will be 70,711, the square on which is equal to half the square on the 
radius of the circumscribed circle. 


Show now what the place of the sphere of the Earth is among these figures. 

The five bodies were distributed into two classes above: into those generated 
first, and those generated second. The former had a trilinear angle, and the 
latter a plurilinear. For as Adam was the first-born, and Eve was not his 
daughter but a part of him — and they are both called the first-made, [469] but 
Cain and Abel and their sisters are their offspring; so the cube is in the first 
place, wherefrom have arisen, differently and more simply, the tetrahedron — 
as it were a rib of the cube — and the dodecahedron, but in such a way that all 
three remain among the primary figures. The octahedron and the icosahedron, 
with their trian gular planes, are as it were the offspring born of the cube and 
dodecahedron as fathers and from the tetrahedron as mother; and each of them 


bears a likeness to its parent. 

So the three first figures of the same class had to enclose the circuit of the 
centre of the Earth and the two figures generated second, as the other class, 
should be enclosed by the sphere in which the Earth revolves, and so this sphere 
had to be made a boundary common to both orders, because the Earth, the 
home of the image of God, was going to be chief among the moving globes. For 
in this way the nature of being inscribed is kept in the second class and that of 
circumscribing in the first class. For it is more natural and more fitting that tire 
octahedron should be inscribed in the cube, and the icosahedron in the dode- 
cahedron, than the cube in the octahedron, and the dodecahedron in the icosa- 


hedron. , , 

And go in this way the circuit of the oentre of the Earth was placed m the 
middle between the planets; for three planets had to be placed outturn, on nt 
count of the three primary figures; and two had to be placed inside its careUit— 
on account of the two figures of the second class— towhich the sun» Added as 
a third in the inm ost embrace of the centra of the mobile spheres. And so Saturn, 
J u p ite r, a nd Mara were made the higher planets, and Venus, Mercury, and the 
an the tower. But the moon, which has a private movement around Earth 

the » common circuit of the Earth, is among the secondary planets, 


as was said above. 



TDictf i* ^ onfer omon# the three outer figure* and what place among the planet* 
does each hold f 

The cube is the first of the figures! and therefore it was placed between the 
two farthest spheres, those of Saturn and Jupiter. In the generation of the fig* 
ures the tetrahedron follows: therefore, it got [470] the place between Jupiter 
and Mars. The dodecahedron was the last of the three: therefore, the last place 

was assigned to it between the orbital regions of Mars and of the Earth. - 

\ 

Bow do you place the two inner figures t 

Although the octahedron has the nature of the cube, of which it is the first 
parts, and the icosahedron that of the dodecahedron, of which it is the last 
parts; nevertheless the next place after the dodecahedron did not belorito the 
octahedron, for two reasons. For, first, the two classes of figures are sol 
opposed to one another: therefore it was fitting that the beginning of the macing 
should be at the opposite ter mini . But since the first place of the outer figures 
was judged to be the place which tended the more outward; consequently the 
first place of the inner figures was judged to be the place which tended the more 
to the interior towards the centre. Secondly, it was more becoming to the nature 
of the similar figures; the dodecahedron and the icosahedron, and better suited 
to their being inscribed within one another, that they should succeed one 
another very closely, with the circuit or sphere of the Earth coming in between, 
at which as at a common boundary both classes of figures stop. 

Therefore it was caused that the icosahedron should be placed between, the 
orbits of the Earth and of Venus, but the octahedron between the inmost orbits, 
those of Venus and Mercury. But the sun does not have a sphere in which its 
centre is earned around; and therefore it is outside the number of the primary 
moving bodies, but it has in itself the source of the movement outside, the fixed 
Stars have stillness in themselves, and they furnish a place for the moving bodies 
and contain them. 

Is there found between these spheres which you have given to each figure the ratio 
of the figures? 

, There is found so much the same ratio that, although there is some very 
small deficiency, nevertheless no interval between two planets approaches 
nearer to the ratios of the spheres of another figure [471] than those intervals 
which have been ascribed with the best of reasons to the two planets. 

For you see that as Saturn’s sphere had less than twice the diameter of the 
sphere of Jupiter, and Venus' similarly had less than twice the diameter of 
Mercury’s, namely, five-thirds or eight-fifths; so also in the cube and in the 
octahedron 100,000 is less than twice 57,775. For if you take three-fifths of 
100,000 you will have 60,000; but if you take five-eighths, then 62,500 will 
be the result. Again, as the sphere of Mars had a very small ratio to the sphere 
which carries the centre of the Earth, and one nearly equal to the ratio of the 
sphere of the Earth to that of Venus; so too you will see between the spheres 
of the dodecahedron and of the icosahedron a very small ratio, namely, that 
of TOOjQOO to 70,465. You see, thirdly, that, just as the sphere of Jupiter has a 
^yery great ratio to the sphere of Mars, namely triple; so too, id the ease of the 
tetoshWlron the diameter of the ^eiimmsorfi>ed^Mits>ia three tames the diameter 
of the inscribed sphere. 
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IfV* totmak approach to nearly to the ratioi ofthe figures, why then doeteOmB 
discrepancy remain t 


1. Because the archetype of the movable world is constituted not only 
of the five regular [solid] figures— by which the chariots of the planets and the 
number of the courses Were determined-^but also of the harmonic proportions 
with which the courses themselves were attuned, as it were, to the idea of 
celestial music or of a harmonic Concord of six voices. Now since this musical 
ornamentation demanded a difference of movement in any given planet — a 
difference between the slowest and the fastest movement; and this difference 
is made by the variation of the interval between the planet and the sun; and 
since the magnitude or ratio of this variation was required to be different in 
different planets; hence it was necessary that some very small amount should 
be taken away from the intervals which are exhibited by the figures as uniform 
and without variation, and that it should be left to the freedom of the com- 
poser to represent the harmonies of movement. 

[472] 2. And nevertheless that which the regular solids have of their very 
own was not neglected in this very small discrepancy. For just as the ratio 
of the spheres of the tetrahedron is perfect, t«e., rational simply, that of the 
cube and the octahedron, half-perfect, i.e., rational in square but irrational 
in length, but that of the dodecahedron and of the icosahedron are wholly 
imperfect, i.e., absolutely irrational; so also the ratio of the tetrahedral planets 
imitates the figure almost exactly, i.e., in approximately the extremities of 
the intervals. But the ratios of the cubic and octahedral planets are less exactly 
like the figures, because the extreme intervals recede from the figures while 
the intermediate intervals square with them. But the whole intervals of the 
dodecahedral and icosahedral planets abandon the ratios of their figures, 
although they approach no others more nearly. Now see how the longest in- 
terval of Mars is almost exactly a third part of the least interval of Jupiter, 
as in the tetrahedron the [diameter of the] inside sphere is one-third [of the 
diameter] of the outer sphere: so that in this way if the angles of the tetra- 
hedron are placed in the inmost sphere of Jupiter, the tetrahedral planes 
somehow touch the farthest sphere of Mars. See again how if the angles of the 
cube are placed in the sphere of Saturn and the angles of the octahedron in 
the inmost sphere of Venus, the planes of the figures sink into the region^ 
[i.e., spheres] of Jupiter and Mercury, and do not pass above the total regions 
but enter in approximately as far as the middle. Finally, see how, if the angles 
of the dodecahedron are placed in the inmost sphere of Mars and the angles 
of the icosahedron in the inmost sphere of the Earth, the planes of the figures 
by no means reach to the inscribed regions of the Earth and of Venus, but that 
nevertheless no planetary intervals approach more nearly to the least ratios 
of these figures. Concerning these things, see my Harmonies (Book v, Propoti-* 
tion xux and passim), where the causes not only erf the exact magnitude df 
the ratios between two spheres but also of the opposite intervals of tingle 
planet m dug up. 

147 ^ 1)^0 other conclusion concerning the interposition of the figures ^ ^ 
from ihe periodic times, can itt V 4 

All ratios of time in this case are greater than the ratios of their orbits and 
dhgxeater than the ratios of their figures, as will be unfolded in the second 



port of this book. Nevertheless the property of the figures can berocognited 
without difficulty even among the time ratios. For as there are three ratios 
among the figures— the greatest ratio which is alone, and the middle sad the 
least, which are both found in two cases— the greatest ratio ia found in the 
tetrahedron alone, the middle ratio in the cube and the octahedron, and the 
feast ratio in the dodecahedron and the icosahedron; so the greatest and the 
solitary ratio of times is found between Jupiter and Mars, approximately 
that of 6 to 1, nearly 12 years to less than 2 years, an argument for the inter- 
position of the tetrahedron. But between Saturn and Jupiter and between 
Venus and Mercury the ratio of times is less and in both cases approximately 
the same, an argument for the interposition of the cognate bodies,, in the 
first case the cube and in the second case tMe octahedron, which have ap- 
proximately the same ratios between their spheres. For as the 30 years onSatura 
are to the 12 years of Jupiter, so approximately are the 225 days of \ Venus 
to the 88 days of Mercury. And finally there is the least ratio of times between 
Mars and tire Earth and between the Earth and Venus, and a gain it im prac- 
tically the same in both cases, an argument for the interposition, in th^ first 
case of the dodecahedron, and in the second case of the icosahedron, which 
are bodies cognate and having the same ratio. For as the 687 days of Mars 
are to the 365% days of the Earth, so the 365% days are to 194 days, since 
instead of these Venus has 225 days, a little more, and makes the least time 
ratio of all. The causes of such a small discrepancy are unfolded in my Har- 
monies (Book v). 

You do not have any other evidence, do you, except that from the two clame of 
figures that the glebe [474] of the Earth has the principal proportionality in lo- 
cation? 

Indeed it is not by chance that the mean interval between the Earth, the 
middle planet, and the sun is found to be almost exactly a mean proportional 
between the shortest interval of Mars, the lowest of the higher planets, and 
the longest interval of Venus, the highest of the lower planets. For, as was 
said above, the space between Mars and Venus was left for the Earth— left 
undetermined by the inscribing of figures and open and free, bo that in dividing 
it by the sphere of the Earth, either this ratio or some other, if the other were 
better, could be expressed. Therefore the mean in the classes of the figures, 
and the middle wall between the higher and the lower planets had to be a 
mean geometrically too. 

Then what determined this interval which the inscribings-did not determinef 

Even if there is a certain augmented figure, the aculeate or wedge-shaped 
dodecahedron, which is taken as determining this interval as accurately as the 
interval between Jupiter and Mars is determined by the tetrahedron, and the 
relati on s hi p of that imperfect figure with its cognates, the dodecahedron and the 
icosahedron, is seen not to lack its proper ratio; nevertheless the figures alone 
do not determine these intervals or any others exactly, but this job was left to 
the ornament of harmonic movements, which demands a certain amount of 
freedom in determining these intervals exactly. 
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, 4. Oh thb Ratios op the Principal Bodies op the WoRiri 
, _ to One Another 

W do you judge that the beginning should be made in investigating the Tatioe 

of bodies? 

From theEarth (1) as the home of the speculative creature, [475] and (2) 
of the same unsgeof God the Creator; (3) for we read in the holy Book of Moses 
that in the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth; (4) moreover, the 
sphere of the Earth is the middle figure between the planets, and their common 
boundary and even a geometrical mean proportional between the territories of 
the higher and the lower planets; (5) finally, the very structure of these ratios 
cries in a loud voice that God the Creator in fitting the bodies and intervals to 
the solar body, as to a measure prior to their generation, made His be ginning 
at the Earth. 

What do you judge to be the reason for the magnitude of the solar body f 
The following things argue that the solar globe is the first of all the bodies of 
the world in the order of creation, at least in the archetypal order; if not also in 
tile temporal: (1) Moses makes light the work of the first day, and instead of 
light we can understand the solar body. (2) Above by many votes, the solar 
body obtained the principate among natural things; why not in quantity 
and in time, in which it was created? 

Furthermore, the first body, because first, does not acquire any ratio to the 
bodies following; but rather the bodies following acquire a 
ratio to it as first. Wherefore there is no archetypal cause 
of the magnitude of the sun: nor could there have been a 
different globe twice as great as it is now, because the rest 
of the universe and the whole world and man in it would 
have had to be twice as great as they now are. 

Then by what means was the magnitude of the Earth adjusted 
to the solar globe f 

By means of vision of the sun. For the Earth was going to 
be the home of the speculative creature, and for bis sake 
tiie universe and world have been made. But now specu- 
lation has its origin in the vision of the stars: [476] where- 
fore too the magnitude of the things to be contemplated 
had to have its origin in the magnitude of the things to be 
seen. But the first visible is light dr the sun, as it is (1) the 
work of the first day and (2) the most excellent of all visible 
things, the principal, the primary, and that which was 
going to be the cause of the visibility of all the rest. So it 
follows that the beginning [priwciptwm] in proportioning 
the bodies of the world was taken from the virion of the 
sun from the Earth; just as in the case of the upper planets the regions of the 
world were separated by the mean proportionality of the orbit of the Earth. 

$<nfi grpat daes the diameter of the sun appear to be on the Earth? , , J 

It hi established by the very old observations of Aristarchus and by the most 
recent 6f our time, that, if the Earth is at its greatest distaneefrom the sun, and 
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with the point of vision E as centre a circle, is described, then exactly one-eeven- 
hundred-twentieth of that circle, i.e., % a , is occupied and so to speak defined 
by the diameter of the sun; or, What is the same thing, the angle E, compre- 
hended by the lines touching each rim of 8 the sun, is one-seven-hundred 
twentieth of four right angles. 

What do you think is Vie reason for this number f 

We must seek the archetypal cause of the first thing among the first causes. 
But there is no geometrical cause for the division of a circle into 720 parts [477] 
in a figure lacking that number of sides! For this figure is derived by bisection 
from a figure having 45 sides; and there is no .[geometrical] demonstration of 
that figure, as is proved in the Harmonies, Boole i. It follows that this sectioning 
of the circle is taken from the composition of figures and so from harmonic 
ratios. And it seems to bring about the necessity that the circle of theWdiac, 
wherein all the planets had to practise their harmonic movements in reality and 
the sun in appearance— that this circle, I say, should be divided into paws of a 
harmonic numbering by the appearance of the first body. But the least number 
which offers itself in determining all the parts of the monochord and in setting 
up the twofold scale of the octave [systema diapason duplex], i.e., in the minor 
and the major mode— I say that this number is 720, as was shown in the Har- 
monies, Book hi, Chapter 6*. 

Wherefore, since the movements of all the planets, as I show in Book v of the 
Harmonies, had to be adjusted to this twofold scale; it was fitting that the first 
body, which was the leader of the dance to this music, by its apparent diameter 
on the Earth, should, in the eyes of the Earth-dweller — i.e., the speculative crea- 
ture-divide that circle as an index and measure of the apparent harmonic 
movements, by the division of the monochord, i.e., by the division into 720 
parts, which is twice 360, thrice 240, four times 180, five times 124, six times 120, 
eight times 90, nine times 80, ten times 72, twelve times 60, fifteen times 48, six- 
teen times 45, eighteen times 40, twenty times 36, twenty-four times 30, by a 
multiplex form of division into aliquot parts. 

Then what follows in respect to the interval between the sun and the Earth from the 
assumption of this hypothesist or, what is the magnitude of this rod used by us here- 
tofore as a measure of the planetary spheres? 

If S the diameter of the sun had to occupy with the point of vision E set 
up on the Earth; it is necessary that the point of vision, or [478] in place of it E 
the centre of the terrestrial globe, should be distant from the centre of the sun S 

. ‘In Kepler’s musical system, if the intervals in the octave are represented by jmn g nin g 
Whole numbers to the eight tones in such fashion that the ratio between any two numbers 
will egress the analogous musical interval,, then the minor scale will be represented by the 
following sequence, in least numbers: 

• 72:81190:76:108*180:128:144 

Similarly, the major scale, as follows: ' ' ' 1 

860 : 405 : 482 1 480 : 840 *676 : 640 : 120 

Now if the two scales are combined, "the twofold scale of the octave, in the minor and tip 
major mode” thus produced will be represented !)? the following sequence, in leaet whdto 
' nu mb ca i: 

.. .B80,t'4W?4t8t4§0r48Otft4Q:^:«O ; ;«iO^n0 ■ 
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♦t toe extent of a little more than 229gcmidiameterB oftoeround bodyofthe 
sub 8 f as we are taught in geometry. > . .^ 0 / 

't have the interval; tctt itie oleo the magnitude of the terrestrial glebe and give 
reasons* 9 

, 'Pi®? 6 w?e not yet sufficient to determine the ma gnif i^ of the Earth: 

but it is the work of one axiom added to another. Withoutdoubt, because the 
Earth was going to be the home of the measuring creature; and the Earth by its 
body had to become the measure of the bodies of the world, and by its semi- 
(bameter the measure of the intervals, as the line is the measure of lines. But 
since the measuring of bodies is different from the measuring of lines, and since 
toe ratio between the terrestrial body and the solar body is first, as is the ratio 
between toe diameter of the Earth and the interval between the Earth and the 
sun; nothing is more in agreement with a right and fitting and ordered propor- 
tipmng than that toe equality of both ratios should be postulated— so that as 
many times as the terrestrial body E is contained in toe solar body S , so many 
times also is the semidiameter of the Earth E contained in SE, the interval be- 
tween the centres of the sun and the Earth ; so that in this way, as the terrestrial 
body E is to toe solar body 8, so the semidiameter of the Earth 2? is to 8E, the 
distance between the centres. 

How is the magnitude of the semidiameter of the Earth got from these two axi&met 

Let the semidiameter of the sun 8 be put down as 100,000 parts, so that the 
interval SE between the centres of the sun and the Earth will be 22,918,169 
such parts. The cube of 100,000, i.e., 1,000,000,000,000,000 is to be divided by 
the interval 22,918,166; and the [square] root of the quotient — which is the con- 
tinued sine 0°15 , 0 < ’ is to be taken, and it will be 6,606. That will be the magni- 
tude [479] of the semidiameter of the Earth. For as 6,606— the semidiameter of 
the Earth— is contained 3,469M times in 22, 918,166— the interval between the 
sun and the Earth — so too toe cube of 6,606 — the semidiameter of the Earth— 
is contained toe same number of times, i.e., 3,469J^ in the cube of 100,000, the 
semidiameter of the sun. But it is known from geometry that the ratio of Cubes 
to one another is toe same as the ratio of the globes inscribed in toe same cubes. 
So the semidiameter of toe sun S will contain the semidiameter of the Earth E 
a little more than fifteen times; but toe body of the sun 8 will contain the body 
of the Earth E approximately 3,469 times. 

You say that its magnitude is approximately three times what the ancients assigned 
to the longest distance of the sun from the Earth, for they set a lesser distance , only 
1200 times the semidiameter of the Earth : and you say twenty times the [former) 
ratio of bodies, because they made the sun only 166 times greater than the Eartht do 
ml you respect their astronomical observations? 

Not atall. For the ancients made toe sun as near as a parallax of 3' shouldhave, 
made it to be. Whence Tycho Bridie reasoned that when Mars is neare^ to toe 
Earth than the sun is, Mars should be observed to have a parallax much greater 
than 3'. But I have observed that the parallax of Mara is not at ah perijeptibfe 
to sense. Therefore the distance of Mars, even wheh most near*$i greater toah; 
12Q0 semidkmeters; and the distance of the sun is greater too. ’ ^ 

l^l^Rmdii^tera of Maa«ami j l^ia i canlmobis^ed , toipi^toeiuiiol^ i 
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atm, should lave followed the example of the ratio* 1 of the sbIwnh?:' 
m rote sun or the Earth. 

Wkat follows from this? 

Twothings follow from postulating the two axioms* And either one of these v 
two things by itself, by a wonderful concord of probabilities! even if it did 
not follow from the foregoing, [482] could be employed in place of an axiom, 
since they aw very worthy of belief by themselves* The first is as follows: 
that since the proportion of ratios on the part of the s un is one of equality, 
as many times as the body of the Earth E is contained in the greater body 
of the sun S, so many times is the semidiameter of the Earth E cont aine d in 
SB the d i sta n ce or semidiameter of the sphere of the Earth or sun. But that 
proportion is not more probable than the following: that the body of the Earth 
E will contain the lunar body M, which is narrower and smaller, as many 
times as the semidiameter of the Earth E is contained in the distance or semi** 
diameter of the lunar orbit EM, and the former proportion is no more probable 
than this latter. This very proportion, employed as an axiom, has its own 
dignity; hence, because the Earth is the home of the measuring creature, 
therefore the Earth by its own body measures even the smaller lunar body, 
just as previously it measured the solar body which is greater than it: and by 
its semidiameter it measures the semidiameter of the lunar sphere. But both 
proportions are in the ratio of equality, because M the lunar sphere is alone 
placed around E the Earth, just as the Earth’s sphere is placed around the 
sun; and so the measurement of the lunar sphere and the lunar body, prior 
to the other planetary bodies, is no less proper to the Earth than previously 
the measuring of the solar body and the solar sphere was. But in its own 
proper measuring, it is right for the ratio of equality to hold, as first and 
principal, if nothing prevents it. 

The second thing which follows from the premises by a long circle of demon- 
stration — see it in my Hipparchus— is as follows: that by this r e ason i ng the 
semidiameter of the moon’s orbit or the distance EM is a mean proportional 
between the distance ES, or semidiameter of the Earth's sphere, and the semi- 
diameter of the terrestrial body: so that as the semidiameter of the Earth E 
is to EM the semidiameter of the moon’s sphere, so EM is to ES the semi- 
diameter of the Earth’s sphere or the sun’s. Here again there is an equality 
of both ratios which is itself probable, because what the Earth’s sphere placed 
around the sun is to the sun is what the moon’s sphere placed around the 
Barth is to the moon. 

{483] Do observations agree with this interval between the moon and the Earth f 

Down to the last hair: for Brahe found that in its quadratures the distance 
of the peri gwd moon from the Earth was slightly less than 54 semidiamstere 
of tile Earth; but the distance of the apogeal moon in the same quadratures 
is mor e than 59, slightly less than 60. And from these beginning? it i« inferred 
th^t the first distance is 54, the second 59. 

Haw it fits magnitude of the semidiameter of the moon to be inferred from He 
anion* and conclusions employed ae axioms, which hate been poshedt 

‘K the semidiameter of the moon Jf is set down as 100,000 parts, so that 
tit* ytonr*] KM between the centres of the moon and the Barth is 22,918,158 
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euchparta: the cubecf 100,000, t\a, 1,000, 000, 000, Q00;000,is to bemuftipiied 
by 22,918,166; and the fourth root of the product is to be taken: the fourth 
root will be 389,085, showing the magnitude of the semidiameter of toe Earth 
in terms of the same parts. For just as 389,085 the semidiameter of the Earth 
is contained in 22,918,166, the distance to toe moon, a little less than 59 tones, 
bo too toe cube of 389,085 will contain the cube of 100,000 slightly less than 
59 times; and so the globe of the Earth will contain the globe of toe moon 
slightly less than 59 times. Thus toe semidiameter of toe terrestrial body B 
wfll contain toe semidiameter of the lunar body Af less than four times. 

! 2. Differently mid more simply, from a later conclusion: the square root 
of 3,469^, viz., of the distance to toe sun, is jqken, and it is slightly less than 
59; and EM the distance of the moon is 59 whereof toe semidiameter of toe 
Earth is 1. But if 1 the semidiameter of toe Earth is divided by 59, and ton 
cube root of the quotient is taken, the result will be the semidiametenof ton 
lunar body in terms Of the same dimensions. \ 

Then what is the ratio of the diameters ' of the sun and moon inferred to be? 

The same as toe ratio of the solar sphere to the lunar sphere, or that of toe 
{484] lunar [sphere] to the terrestrial body, viz., the ratio holding between 
slightly less than 59 to 1. And so the solar body contains the lunar body more 
than 200,000 times. 

What are the ratios of the planetary globes to one another? I 

Nothing is more in concord with nature than that the order of magnitudes 
should be the same as the order of spheres, so that among the six primary 
planets, Mercury should have the least body, because it is inmost, and should 
obtain the most narrow sphere; that next to Mercury should be Venus, which Is 
larger, but still smaller than the Earth, because moving around in a sphere 
narrower than toe Earth's but nevertheless wider than Mercury’s; that the 
larger globe of Mars should be next to toe Earth, because its sphere is outside 
and More spacious, but the lowest of the higher spheres; then the larger globe 
of Jupiter, in toe middle among the higher planets; and finally Saturn’s globe, 
toe largest of the moving bodies, because it is the highest. 

Now since bodies have three dimensions, along the diameters, across the sur- 
faces, or in the space Contained by toe surfaces — or the corporeality— the ratio 
of the surfaces is toe ratio of the squares of toe didmeters, and toe ratio Of toe 
bodies is toe ratio of the cubes of the diameters ; it is, consonant that ode Of the 
three ratios of the globes should have been made equal to the ratio of toe inter- 
vals. For example, since Saturn is approximately 10 times farther away from toe 
sun than toe Earth, eitoer the diameter of Satprp will be 10 tones toe diameter 
of the Earth, the surface 100 times the surface of toe Earth and toe body 1,000 
times the body of toe Earto: or the surfape of Saturn will be 10. times toe sur- 
face of the Earth, so that the ratio of toe bodies will become the ratip of the 
% power of toe intervals, and thus Saturn will be 30 times larger than the 
Earth, just as it is 30 tones slower jwhile toe ratio of the diameterewifibemere- 
fy toe ratio of toe square toots of the intervals, m. r Saturn’s diameter wifi be a 
Mtifc more toaa toire the Earth’s: or the bodies themselves have the ratio of 
tip* intervals, so that Saturn will he only ten times greater than the Earto 
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as itiis tea tunes farther away [fromtheaun], white in the surfaces the ratiecf 
the % power of the intervals will be kept, and in the diameters the ratio of the 
cube roots of the intervals. And so the diameter of Saturn’s body will be slightly 
greater than twice the diameter of the terrestrial body. 

Of these three modes, the first is refuted beyond controversy both by the 
archetypal reasons and also by the observations of the diameters made with 
the help of the Belgian telescope ; up to now I have approved of the second mode, 
and Remus Quietanus of the third. On my side the better reasons, the archety- 
pal, seemed to stand; on Remus’ side tie observations stand; but in such a 
delicate question I was afraid that the observations were not certain enough 
not to be taken exception to. 

Nevertheless ! yield the place to Remus and his observations. For Jupiter, 
opposite the son and in the perigee of its eccentric circle, was frequently seen 
by me to occupy approximately 50"; Remus observes Saturn to occupy 30*; 
Mars, opposite the sun and its perigee in the Aquarius, appears greater than 
Jupiter, but not much greater. As a matter of fact, if a body equal to the Earth 
were seen at as great an interval as we assign to the sun, viz . , 3,469 semidiameters 
of the earth, it would appear to have a diameter of 2'. But now at the perigeal 
dis tanc e of Mars, the same body which is equal to the Earth will be perceived to 
occupy more than 5' and thus to he equal to six Jupiters. Therefore, the greater 
the diameter of the globe of Mars is than the diameter of the Earth, the larger 
will it be in appearance. Therefore, we ought not to make this diameter of the 
globe of Mars more than one-sixth greater than the diameter of (he Earth, as 
takes place in the third mode. 

But this argument will make war perhaps not unsuccessfully with the help of 
the archetypal reasons: for just as previously we made the ratio of the bodies of 
the sun and Earth, and of the Earth and moon, the same as the ratio between 
the semidiameter of the Earth and the semidiametere of the spheres, so now 
the ratio of the planetary bodies is set down the same as the ratio between the 
semidiametere of the spheres. So Saturn in its bodily bulk will be slightly less 
than ten times greater than the Earth; Jupiter will be more than five times; 
Maw , one and one-half times; but Venus slightly less than three-quarters of the 
terrestrial body; and Mercury slightly greater than one-third of the same. 


[486] Jwt as the body of the Earth, so should not all the planetary bodies be attuned 
to the solar body by the same lotos as the Earthf 
By no For if we were to follow this, the planetary bodies would be 

peat in an order contrary to the order of the spheres, viz., Mercury would be 
greatest; and Saturn smallest with a diameter less than one-third thediameter 
of the Earth. That, however, is repugnant both to the aforesaid reasons and to 
observations of their diameters. For Saturn opposite the sun, when it is nine 
times farther away from the win than the Earth, occuptesapproximately 30* ; 
therefore if it were near to tile sun, it would occupy 4^', anoe the Earth at an 
interval of that si» would occupy And so the diameter of Satbrnismore 
tium twtee as areat as the diameter of the Earth. < 1 ■ ■'/' ; ' 

And this is to say, as I said at the very beginning of thteewtiOn; tifat it is 
v«y dear from the things themselves that the beginning of setting tip the 
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Earth and the lunar sphere: we can by bo means resist the certitude of the ob- 
serrations. Now it was very probable that the Earth too should be attuned to 
the sun by the same laws : and when we had set down that, we already had ob* 
serrations agreeing with it distantly: because the observations do not bear out 
the sun's having a nearness of 1,200 semidiameters of the Earth, but require 
twice or thrice that distance; and this attunement absolutely demands thrioe 
that distance. Therefore the Earth is certainly the measure both of the solar and 
lunar bodies and of the solar and lunar spheres. But thus the body of Saturn or 
any other planetary body can by no means become the measure of both things: 
once more we bring forward as witnesses of this the certain observations of the 
diameters. Therefore the Earth alone is the leal measure; but the zmture of 
d im e n sions demands that the beginning of the conformation be taken^om the 
measure. 


What should toe hold concerning the rarity and density of these six gldbeat\ 

First, it is not consonant that all the planets should have the same demdty of 
matter. For where any multitude of bodies is necessary, there too a variety of 
conditions is required in order to make distinction, in order that they may be 
truly many. But the principal condition of bodies as bodies is the internal dis- 
position of the parts. For inequality of bulks somehow happens to the bodies 
themselves on account of the surfaces bounding the bulks, and the internal 
part of one body does not differ from the part of another body in this circum- 
scription of bulk. But the principal argument for the dissimilarity of matter is 
drawn from the consideration of the periodic times: for that consideration will 
not advance, if we make the globes have the same density, as we shall hear 
below. 

Second, it is consonant that whatever body is nearer to the sun is also 
denser. For the sun itself is the most dense of all bodies in the world, and its 
immense and manifold force, which could not exist without a proportionate 
subject, bears witness to this thing: and the very places which are near the 
centre wear a certain form Igennt ide am] of narrowness, such as exists in the 
condensation of much matter into a narrow place. 

Third, nevertheless rarity should not be measured out in proportion to the 
greatness of the bodies, and density in proportion to the smallness. For ex- 
ample, by the above, both the distance and the amplitude of the globe of 
Saturn are to the distance and amplitude of the globe of Jupiter as 10 is to 5, 
approximately. 2 say that the density of matter of the globe of Saturn must 
not be put in the same ratio to the density of the globe of Jupiter as the ratio 
between 6 sad 10. 

For, if anyone followed this, he would sin against another law at variety 
by introducing notan unequal amount [capiam] at matter but the same amount 
throughout all the planets. For when 10 the bulk {488] of Saturn has been 
multiplied by 5 the density, the product will bo SO the amount of matter, 
which is as great as the product obtained by multiplying S the bulk of Jupiter 
by. 1 *t» density* Bat it seems te, he preferable add more-elegant that the hulks 
. globes of differed t density should iwt be equal ta one another, and that the 
' of ^ faato w ho y j d no t amt ttot 

#i; AovM not distwbi*te4 in* 6cpnl tpo rtioB i 
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wmmL'wm&i'm* m wnawv^roraer memo vmg globes ^cceea<me airottor 
centre, in the same otder-^ordeiP^ I say, not tatio^let ns measure 
out aot onty the spaces between the bodies and the rarity of the bodies fejut 
aiso the amount of matter: tiros if Saturn has 80 as its amount of matter; 


36. For thus the bodies will be as 60 is to 26, the amount of matter as SO is 
to 36, the rarity as 60 is to 36, or as 36 is to 25, or the contrary density as 25 
is to 36 or as 36 is to 50. 

Furthermore, although formerly I upheld the equality of the amount of 
matter, I have been compelled to assign the ratio of the periodic times to the, 
greatness of the bodies; so that just as Saturn has 30 years and Jupiter 12 
years, so too the amplitude of the globe of Saturn to the globe of Jupiter is 
as 301s to 12. But the observations of the diameters, made by myself and by 
Remus, refute this ratio as being too great. 

Fourthly, the following things persuade us that the ratio of the amount 
of matter should be set down as precisely the ratio of the square roots of the 
bulks or amplitudes — and thus the ratio of the %th powers of the diameters 
Of the globes and the ratio of the %th powers of the surfaces. For first, it 
happens that the ratio of the amount of matter and the ratio of the density 
are both the ratio of the square roots of the intervals from the sun, and that 
thus the amount of matter and the density participate equally but inversely 
in that ratio: hence the amount of matter is greater, hence the density of the 
same great body is less: and that, is the best mean Imediaiio] of all. For ex- 
ample, Saturn will be twice as high as Jupiter, one and one-half times as heavy, 
and one and one-half times rarer, or Jupiter is one and one-half times denser. 
And in comparing the ratios of one planet: Saturn will be twioe as high as heavy 
and twice as ample as rare. 

> Moreover, this same ratio of the square roots of the intervals is established 
by the following geometrical propriety: as above, between the intervals of 
two. planets from the sun — for example, let the intervals be 1 and 64 for the 
sake of easier reckoning— let there be set down two mean proportionals 4 
mid 16, that is to say, in order to form the two remaining dimensions of the 
bodies, so that the bodiesof the mobile globes would be to one another asl 
mto 64; but the surfaces of the globes as 1 is to 16 or as 4 is to 64, and finally 
their diameters as 1 is to 4 or as 4 is to 16 or as 16 is to 64. So how between 
1 and 64 the intervals of the same two planets from the sun, let there be- set 
down one mean proportional 3; that is to say: in order to form physically 
the matter within the bodies, for the matter is one thing onlyjso again tetthe 
intervals between the globes be as 1 is to 64, but let fcbe amouht of matter 
and tile rarity too be in a lesser ratio, as l is to 8 or as 8 is to 64; or invwtely 
the density, as 8 is to 1, or as 64 is to & For in this proportion itmakceno 
difference in what summer it is that the corporeality is condensed or rarefied, 
whether it is merely in length or' tdgo hr brehdth, or finally hi all tbrefe dimen- 
-afaniulfog- tbe ratio introduced- prescribes an'amount of the thfog tofee eon- 
differentmodes of condensation may be found; withtheamouat 
iinifB til i ii tabling tire same. nu .••>,. >?, l . -> 

.< >; d$hereiore if by means of these principles we' compute 43m --dsihaUeB af'dbft 
-pfauefory b odies smidiityis^c a mean proportional between two planSta*^, 


m m wim* 


intervals from thesun, or, more precisely, between the diameters of two spheres 
or orbits, and if we finally compare all the numbers to some common round 
number and reduce them to round numbers: the result will be the numbers 
which follow in the table ; and I have found that the terrestrial matters which 
I have placed next to them agree fairly closely with them in their ratio— *a 
you can see in my book which I wrote in the year 1616 in the German language 
concerning weights and measures: 


{490} Saturn 324 
Jupiter 438 
Man 810 
Earth 1000 
Venus 1175 

Mercury 1605 


The hardest precious stones 

The loadstone 

Iron 

Silver 

Lead ■' ’’ 

Quicksilver 


So that we may reserve gold — whose density in this proportion is 1,1 
1,900 — for the sun. 


Finally what do you set down as the ratio of greatness holding between those\hree 
principal regions of the world, between the space wherein is the sun, the space 
or region of the mobile bodies, and the space of the whole world or the region bounded 
by the sphere of the fixed starst 

Even if the reasons of Copernicus do not extend to determining by observa- 
tion the altitude of the sphere of the fixed stare: so that the altitude seems 
to be like infinity: for in comparison with this distance the total interval be- 
tween the sun and the Earth, which by the judgement of the ancients embraces 
1,200, and by our reasons 3,469, semidiameters of the globe of the Earth, is 
imperceptible: nevertheless reason, making a stand upon the traces found, 
discloses a footpath for arriving even at this ratio. 

But in the beginning we must glance at the example of the terrestrial and the 
solar mid the lunar spheres, because the ratios of the whole world are derived 
from the Earth’s own proper ratios. And the region described by these three 
bodies and their courses is as it were a small world. For what the sun is in the 
Copernican region of the fixed stare— that is, what the Earth is in the sphere or 
region of the sun — in appearance, at any rate, and for Tycho also is the truth 
of the thing. And just as the sun is at the centre of the sphere of the fixed stars, 
unmoving in an unmoving home; so too with respect to the movement of the 
moon, the Earth is motionless at the centre of the, so to speak, motionless 
sphere of the sun. For just as the region of the moving bodies is arranged around 
the sun, so also the sphere of the moon is drawn around the Earth: in the former 
ease the sphere of the fixed stars is the boundary for the planets; here the sun 
itself is the boundary for the moon, and she returns to this boundary at the 
endof a month when att her phases are completed. 

Therefore it is consonant that, just as by necessary reasons the sphere of the 
moon was made a mean proportional between the apparent sphere of the sun 
and the terrestrial bodyat its centre; so tod the regjon of the moving bodies* nr 
the outmost circle of Saturn, becomes a mean proportional between the outmost 
sphere of thefixedstarS and the solar bodyat the centre of tbs world.. : i w 

Again the same thing is accomplished, even without reference to theereaB 
world, % the coosideration of ther great wodd ite^f . For since in one respect 
thstEMiibh bodies strive a ft e r the immobility of the mendin g body, which 
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supplies tiie place, while they struggle against the movement, 90 that they an 
not moved with ouch great speed as the mover strives after; in another respect 
they receive movement from the mover to a certain degree, so that movement 
from the mover and rest from the body supplying the place are somehow mixed 
together in the movable bodies. Therefore if it is permissible to state a physical 
thmg in mathematical words, the movable bodies can very aptly be canted a 
mean proportional between the body which is the source of movement, and the 
immovable body which supplies the place. 

But since this thing is true [serum] physically and spatially— for the source is 
inside, the thing supplying the place is outside, and the movable bodies are in 
the middle— therefore nothing is more probable [verisimilius] than that even 
geometrically the semidiameter of the region of the movable bodies should be 
the mean proportional between the semidiameter of the solar body and the semi- 
diameter of the sphere of the fixed stars, so that just as the solar globe is to the 
spherical system of all the planets, so this system is to the spherieal body of the 
whole world, which is bounded by the region of the fixed stars. See the diagram 
on page 854. 


How do we know the ratio of the diameter of the solar body to the diameter of the 
region of the movable bodies t 

With the aid of mathematical instruments, from the angle which the solar 
body occupies in our vision. For since [492] this angle is approximately Y%, 
it follows that the sun has a distance of 229 of its semidiameters from our vision. 
But our point of vision is on the Earth; and the diameter of the sphere of the 
Earth, placed around the sun, is slightly greater than Ho of the diameter of the 
sphere of Saturn. Therefore the outmost sphere of the movable bodies, i.e., Sat- 
urn's, con tains approximately ten times as many diameters of the sun [as the 
terrestrial sphere does], i.e., about 2,000. In the diagram on page 854 this 
[outmost sphere of Saturn] is the middle circle. 


How great does the sphere cf the fixed stars turn outtobeby this reasoning t 
As the diameter of Saturn’s sphere, the outmost sphere of the movable bodies, 
contains the diameter of the solar body about 2,000 times, so too the diameter 
of the sphere of the fixed stars would contain the diameter of Saturn’s sphere 
about 2,000 times. And so the diameter of the sphere of the fixed stars will con- 
tain about 4,000,000 diameters of the solar body, and— according to the ratio 
between the solar and terrestrial bodies believed by the ancients— more than 
five times. as many diameters of the Earth, i.e., 20,000,000; and by our resaw- 
ing, three times that, i.e., 60,000,000. 


But is not this amplitude of the sphere iff the fixed stars unbelievable, for you make 
it to be 2,000 times greater than the sphere of Saturn, although among the ancients 
this sphere stood just above Satwmf 


But much more unbelievable is the rapidity— for me ancients— at me spnere 
of the fixed stars and Saturn. And tiace it is necessary for one of these two 

tithes faster than Coperuicussaid. For in the fonner case them is no movement 
jKWHit in a subject which is very spacious and as it were infinite; but m the 



in itaelf such a great amplitude is not repugnant to Brahe’s observations, nor is 
jft discordant with reason that bodies which, are at rest should be distant from 
the movable bodies by such an immense interval. 

[493] Bow do you know that eueh a great amplitude is not repugnant to Braahe'e 
obeervationsf 

He observed the greatest altitude of the pole star— which at that time was at 
7° of the Ram— in the year 1586 at the midnight after the autumn equinox; and 
it was 58 e 51'. He observed the greatest altitude [of the same star] on the winter 
solstice on December 26 at about the sixth hour of the evening, and he found it 
again at 58°51'. And so there was no difference ;1even though during thejmonth 
of September the horison out the sphere of the fixed stare lower down— hy ap- 
proximately the whole semidiameter of the sphere in which the Earth is biroe — 
than on December 26, because on the first date the sun was apparent m the 
Libra; and on the second date, in the Capricomus. The same thing occurred 
when the least altitude was observed on the midnight after the spring equinox 
and after the winter solstice at 6 o’clock in the morning; for in both cases the alti- 
tude was found to be 52°59$$', although during the month of March the horisofi 
cut the sphere of the fixed stars higher up — by approximately the whole semi- 
diameter of the sphere wherein the Earth is borne— than in December. Therefore 
the diameter of die sphere wherein the Earth is borne is not perceptible through 
Brahe’s instruments. 

And so since the diameter [of the terrestrial sphere] does not make a difference 
of V in the sphere of the fixed stars, therefore it is not Msooth part of the semi- 
diameter of die sphere of the fixed stars. Therefore the semidiameter of Saturn’s 
sphere— which is approximately 10 times the semidiameter of the terrestrial 
sphere— is not equal to $$ 5 oth part or $$ooth part of the semidiameter of the 
sphere of the fixed stars. But it is much leas possible to decide whether therefore 
it is Hoooth part, i.e., where the aforesaid altitudes of the polar star differ by 
$$' or 12", since the diameter of the pole star seems to be equal to at least 1’, 
and once we cannot believe in the diligence of observers to die extent of $$'. 

According to Brahe, Saturn has a distance of 12,300 semidiametere of the Earth 
from die centre of the Earth. Therefore its diurnal circle, when it is on the equator, 
contains 77,314 senudiameteis of the Earth, i.e., 66,420,000 Goman miles; and their 
division into 24 hours make the portion of one hour to be 2,767,500; and the sum of 
240 miles— for according to Copernicus that was the space traversed by Saturn in on# 
hoar— are 1/12, 500th part pf that. 

But according to Ptolemy, "by Copernicus' ooijectiong, the ratio of the spheres would 
be as follows: * 

The moon is 64$$ semidiametere distant from the Earth. 

50$$ for die body of the moon and Mercury's 


65 lowest point in sphere of Mercury 1 28$$ : 91$$ 
209 highest point j / 

1 for the body of Mercury and .Vanns' 



J*^ ; : or ot&siara^ it ^SMi 

$#*» ! *Yty.Ws ' v ' 1 ft • * -v v4jtt*, i: 


,, ■ 1.887, highest point has 1094 :1190 

'■**' ' ',' ' 6 for the solar body ' 

2 for body of Man 


1,646 lowest point in sphere of Mass U4J$ : 105 
11,241 highest point / 

2 for the body of Man 
5 for the body of Jupiter 


11,248 lowest point of sphere of Jupiter l45j^ : 74J£ 
18,263 highest point / 

5 for the body of Jupiter 

6 for the body of Saturn 


18,263 lowest point of sphere of Saturn l49Jf : 70 X 
26,737 highest point j 

6 for the body of Saturn 


28,742 This is twice as wide as [496] what Brahe has; and the 240 miles, the hourly 
movement of Saturn in Copernicus, is smaller than 1/24, 000th part of Saturn’s 
hourly movement in Ptolemy. 


What do you think are the ratios of density of the solar body, the ether which per* 
meates the whole universe, and the sphere of the fixed stars which encloses all Guriys 
from tiie outside? 

Since these three bodies are analogous to the centre, the surface of the sphere 
and the interval, three symbols of the three persons of the Holy Trinity; it is 
believable that there is only as much matter in one as there is in either one of 
the two remaining: in such fashion that a third part of the matter of the whole 
univ erse should be packed together into the body of the sun, although in com - 
parison with the amplitude of the world the body of the sun is very narrow; that 
likewise a third part of the matter should be spread out thin throughout the 
immawwa expanse of the world ; that the sun should in this fashion possess within 
its own body as much matter as outside of itself the sun is fated to illuminate 
with the mighty power of light and to penetrate with its rays; and that finally , 
a third part- of the matter should have been rolled out in the form of a spherical 
mirface and thrown around the world on the outside as a wall. And in order that 
we may shadow forth, the proportion to some extent of a known thing which is 
similar, even if we cannot equal the proportion, let us imagine that the solar 
body is all gold, the sphere of the fixed stars of water, or glass, or crystal, and 
the inside space full of air. Whence we are able to understand to a certain extent 
what divine Moses signified by the Firmament— “raquia,” which property 
memga i expa&& 0 n> tiz. f the blowiog In of the ether~-a&d what by the 

wfetora* For rinaite ly boye have a game which is an ifii&ge erf creation, 
when they make bubbles out of soap and water by blowing 'air into them. The 
difference is that Ood holds up the drop~so to speak— of water, on the mode 
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flow greatdo you set down the thickness to be, or the distance between the inner and 
the outer surface of die sphere of the fixed stars? 

Since we have given it as much matter as is in the total expanse of the world 
which it embraces; with the exception. of the matter which is in the very narrow 
globe of the sun, but once by no means must the matter of the sphere of the 
fixed stars be set down as having the same desnsity as the matter in the region 
of the mobile bodies but a density which is a mean proportional between the 
density of the ether and the density of matter in the solar body; therefore the 
sphere of the fixed stars should have an extension which is a mean proportional 
between the extension [497] of the solar body and the extension of the celestial 
ether. But, as above, the ratio of the diameter p^the sun to the diameter/of the 
ether was as 1 is to 4,000,000. Therefore the ratio of the extensions is the ratio 
of the cubes, *.e., 1 to 64,000,000,000,000,000,000. But the mean proportional 
between these numbers is 8,000,000,000. Therefore, that number of spaces equal 
to the body of the sun will be equal to the space between the concave ancft con- 
vex surfaces of the sphere of the fixed stars. And so the whole world, whdn its 
three members have been added together, is represented by the number 
64,000,008,000,000,001. And its cube root, 4,000,000^,ooo» shows that this 
sphere, having a thickness of Mioooth part of the semidiameter of the solar body 
and thrown up around the celestial ether, embraces in its body 8,000,000,600 
spaces equal to the solar body. Therefore this skin, or tunic of the world, or 
crystalline supercelestial sphere, is of such great subtlety, on account of the am- 
plitude of its expansion, that if you made it coagulate into one spherical mass, 
it would have a semidiameter 2,000 times greater than the semidiameter of the 
solar body, since at present it is not more thick than %ooo of the semidiameter 
of the solar body, or a little more than 2,000 German miles. 


flow great will die sun appear to be if you imagine an eye placed on one of the fixed 
stars? 

The 4,000,000th part of the semidiameter of the [sphere of the] fixed stars 
subtends about Ho"- Therefore the solar body appears to have a diameter of 
)4oo > i raid it measures the great circle 1,296,000 times; or the apparent diameter 
of the sun from among the fixed stars is Hsioooth part of its apparent diameter 
viewed from the earth. 


flow great in turn do the fixed stare appear from (he Earth? 

Skilled observers deny that any magnitude as it were [498] of a round body 
can be uncovered by looking through a telescope; or rather, if a more perfect 
instrument is used, the fixed stars can be represented as mere points, from which 
whining rays, like hairs, go forth and are spread out. 


Does it seem therefore that any one of the fixed stars is ouch a body as (he sun is, 
and that the sun in turn is seen from the fixed stars lo be of so great and of such an 
appearance as any one of the fixed stars? 


I do not think so; for these observations do not prevent the sun from having 
a body of greater bulk than the fixed stare; Moreover, the view of the sun firchi 
stick a grtat interval wouki be brighter than that of whatever fixed stars. For if, 
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sun evealfrom a distance 5 Ut ** cannot look toward* the 


PARTII 

the Movement of the Bomb* of the W orld 

Urn Wil\,Z ^ 0P WHAT 80111 ^ “■ Movement®? 

idS'renSni'g ■« > S < pli l °tat“1t'h'SS°i,I^ ‘f, ti ‘“\ thc whole thi "« lu ™. 

movement can be called*?’ * Tv? te prts 8UC0e e d “S one another. This 

£ 5 SZSTP* 

borne from place to place circularly. The Greeks call this movement * 00 ^^ 
Idly revolS!’ ° r CtrcUmUUi0 ' ot ambiiu «■ they call both movement ^ 

Accordingly Copernicus lays down that the sun is situated at the centre «f 

^7a r feiTvJ® mot,onl eM as a whole, viz., with respect to its centre audios 

lint ^rt^.?rr'. we Brasped hy ““e that the sun turns with 
mpect to the parts of its body, t.e„ around its centre and axis-as reasons had 

JSSwTl'^ *“*“ ***' *** **' " 

Now according as each of the primary bodies is nearer the sun, so it is borne 
and all ^th UD m a ^ or ^ r P® r *od, under the same common circle of the sodiac, 
SmS?™ “® f 5 ectlon m r wl ? ch the parts of the solar body precede them 

m^th/thnT^tL 1 *■*!! fu a ? e 01 ?‘ ree months » Venus in seven and one-half 
months, the Earth with the lunar heaven in twelve months, Mars in twenty-two 

and one-half months or less than two years, Jupiter in twelve years, Satin in 
thuty years. But for Copernicus the sphere of the fixed stare is utterly immobile! 

^i e S rth ^f^ n r? i e revo y esaround ^ own axis too, and the moon around 
the Earth-stdl m the same direction (if you look towards the outer parts of the 
world) as all the primary bodies. 

Now for Copernicus all these movements are direct and continuous, and 
there are absolutely no stations or retrogradationa in the truth of the matter. 


By what arguments is it proved that the sphere of the fixed store does not move / 
It was shown in Book 1 that the sphere of the fixed stars does not rotate 
around its centre and axis. For we attribute wholly to the Earth whatever 
appearance of this meets the eyes. Let the other arguments be sought fotu e 
in folium 104 et seqq. Let us repeat two things alone as proper to this place’ 
^ as regards the speed. For if the outmost sphere contains at least 4,000 000 
diameters oi the sun in its diameter; the circumference will be nipre than 12,- 
063370 solar diameters in length. And if all that revolves in 34 hours, then 
in one hour 523,600 diameters will revolve; in one mmute 8,727; in onesecond— 
whieh k approximately equal to the heart-beat of man-^145 diameter s of the 
mmf which is not less than 13,000 German miles; and so dariag tba sp a o e irf 
tane during which the arteiy once dilates and again contracts, with * **& 
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pulse-beat, around 7,000,000 (German) miles of {be greatest circle would lie 
revived — tod Saturn, in an orbit 2,000 times narrower, would still traverse 
approximately 4,000 miles. 

The second argument destroys completely every movement of the sphere 
of the fixed stare. For it is not apparent for whose good, since nothing is out* 
tide of it, it changes its position and appearances by being moved to what 
place or from what place, and since it obtains by rest [601] whatever it could 
acquire by any movement. For the movements of all bodies are understood 
from its rest; and unless it gives them a place, as it can do perfectly by being 
at rest, nothing can be moved. 

How is the ratio of the periodic timet, which 'pint have assigned to the i mobile 
bodies, related to the aforesaid ratio of the spheres wherein those bodies arewomet 

The ratio of the times is not equal to the ratio of the spheres, but neater 
than it, and in the primary planets exactly the ratio of the %th powers. \That 
is to say, if you take the cube roots of the 30 years of Saturn and the 12 years 
of Jupiter and square them, the true ratio of tire spheres of Saturn and Jupiter 
will exist in these squares. This is the case even if you compare spheres which 
are not next to one another. For example, Saturn takes 30 years; the Earth 
takes one year. The cube root of 30 is approximately 3.11. But the cube root 
of 1 ib 1. The squares of these roots are 9.672 and 1. Therefore the sphere of 
Saturn is to the sphere of the Earth as 9,672 is to 1,000. And a more accurate 
number will be produced, if you take the times more accurately. 

< 

What is gathered from this t 

Not all the planets are borne with the same speed, as Aristotle wished, 
otherwise their times would be as their spheres, and as their diameters; but 
according as each planet is higher and farther away from the sun, so it traverses 
less space in one hour by its mean movement: Saturn— according to the mag- 
nitude of the solar sphere believed in by the ancients — traverses 240 German 
imjlea (in one hour), Jupiter 320 German miles, Mare 600, the centre of ths 
Earth, 740, Venus 800, and Mercury 1,200. And if this is to be according to the 
nnW interval proved by me in the above, the number of miles must every- 
where be tripled. 

2. Concerning the Causes of the Movement of the Planets 
[502] State the opinion of the ancient astronomers as to how the planets maw. 

The anoients, Eudoxus and Callippus, and their follower Ptolemy did not 
advance beyond circles, wherewith they were aocustolned to demonstrate the 
phenomena — not worrying as to how the planets completed these circles: 
lor in Book xm of the Almagest, Chapter 2, Ptolemy writes as follows: 

"But let no one Judge that these interweaving# of circles which we postulate ate 
'difficult, on the ground that he sees that for men the manual imitation of thaw inter* 
weavings is quite intricate. For it is not right for our human things to be competed 
em a basis of equality with the immortal gCds, and far us to seek the evidence for very 
lofty things from examples of very things. ' 1 

anything more unlikTenythingXc those things which are tiway* the 
mm state are unlike those things which never ttay like themaelvee, end than tboee 
thmgs.which pen everywhere he impeded ,hy aU thi ngs see unlike time thing! wbisb 
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cm be impeded not even by themselves? Indeed we must try hard to fit the most snftpb 
hypotheses to tie celestial movements, in so far as that is possible; but if that is aot 
successful, whatever sort of hypotheses can be used. For if only fill things which appear 
in the heavens are given as a consequence of these hypotheses, then there is no reason 
for being surprised that interweavings of this sort can occur in the movements of the 
celestial bodies. For these [interwoven circles] do not have a nature which may impede 
their movement, but only a nature which has grown fitted to give way and to offer 
a place for the natural motions of each planet, even if the motions happen to be con* 
trary to one another: so much so that all the circles, speaking absolutely, cab inter- 
penetrate all circles with no more difficulty than the movements can be perceived. 
And these movements occur with ease not only around the single circles, but also 
around the whole spheres, and around the axes of curved and closed surfaces. For even 
if the various interweavings of circles, on account of the different movements, and the 
engrafting of one circle in another are very difficult in the customary representations 
which are constructed by the human hand, and do not succeed so easily that the move- 
ments themselves are not at all impeded: nevertheless we see in the heavens that such 
a manifold concourse of movements by no means stands in the way of the single move- 
ments taking place. Indeed, we should not judge what is simple in celestial bodies by 
the examples of things which seem to us to be simple, since not even here does the same 
thing seem to be equally simple in all lands. For it will easily happen that he who wishes 
to judge celestial things in this way will not recognize as simple any of those movements 
which take place in the heavens, not even the invariable constancy of the first move- 
ment: because it is not only difficult but utterly impossible to find among men this 
foing (namely, something which stays in the same state perpetually). Therefore we 
must not form our judgement upon terrestrial things, but upon the natures of the 
things which axe in the heavens and upon the unchanging steadfastness of their move- 
ments. So it comes about that in this way all the movements are seen to be simple, 
and much more simple than those movements which seem to us to be simple. For we 
are unable to suspect them of any labor or any difficulty in their revolutions, 1 So 

Ptolemy. 


What do you find lacking in this opinion of Ptolemy* et 
Even if it is true for many reasons that we should not judge of the ease of 
celestial movements from the difficulty of the movements of the elements, 
nevertheless it does not follow that with respect to the celestial movements 
no terrestrial cases are akin; and Ptolemy seems to draw out this excuse to 
such lengths that he undermines the whole possibility [umversalem raMonm] 
of astronomy; and so the excuse satisfies neither the astronomers nor th<4 
Dhilosoohers, and cannot be tolerated in a Christian discipline. 

For as regards astronomy, he brings all hypotheses un ^ 
ftMly 80 kSTw he argues so strongly for the diversity of oderttelimd ttj 
mstrial thinga so that even reason is put down as emng in itB judgment {504] 

SL Wwr seems to be composite, because our reason compounds circles, 
MMpJSdriwia.™ motto fa 

desfcroythc honor of astronomy, which Aristotle upholds in Ms boofac* 
obvious reasons, translated Kepler's Latin rather tba Pk&mys Greek. 
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Metaphysics, believing that “tba aatosnomere should be hstwasd to on the 
form, lay-out, and movement* of the celestial bodies.” But in truth Ptolemy 
reveals himself as regards what he desires: for he says to construct hypotheses 
which are as simple as possible, if that can be done. And so if anyone con- 
structs ampler hypotheses than he— understanding simplicity geometrically— 
he on the contrary will not defend his composite hypotheses by this excuse 
but will say to prefer the hypotheses which seem simpler to us men of the 
earth, even if we employ terrestrial examples. 

As regards philosophy: the philosophers will deny that it is sufficient that 
the matter of the celestial body should be liquid and permeable by the globes 
and so should not resist the motions of the gjpbes through it. For they ask 
what this thing is which leads the globe around, especially if it is established 
that the matter of the globes resists the movers. They ask by what force the 
mover moves the body from place to place, as there is no immobile field re- 
maining underneath, and since a round body does not possess the services 
of feet or wings, by the motion of which animals transport their bodies through 
the ether, or birds through the air by pressing upon and springing up from the 
air-current. They ask by what light of the mind, by what means the mover 
perceives or forms the centres of the circles and the encircling orbits. Finally, 
neither theology nor the nature of things can bear that Ptolemy, who is steeped 
in pagan superstition, should make the stars to be visible gods — namely, by 
inferring immortal life from their eternal motion — and should attribute more 
to them than belongs to God Himself the Founder — that is to say, that geo- 
metrical reasons which are really composite, and the understanding whereof 
[505] God wished man His image to have in common with Him, should be 
simple in the stars. 

State Aristotle’s opinion as to how the planets move in a circle. 

Aristotle, believing that the heavens were joined together by solid spheres — 
though of an equivocal matter — and the later philosophers, whom the Arabs 
seem to have followed, and after them Peurbaoh the writer on the schemata — 
they, 2 say, at first believed astronomy as regards the number of circles neces- 
sary in order to demonstrate the appearances: so Aristotle believed Eudoxus 
and Callippus concerning the twenty-five spheres. He attributed to the spheres 
the same number of motor intelligences, who were to revolve in their mind the 
time of the period and the region of the world into which the motion was to 
proceed. But since it was probable that all the spheres should look to the same 
beginning, Aristotle judged that twenty-four other spheres should be placed 
between these twenty-five spheres, and he called them awMirwre, or coun- 
ter-turners: namely, in order that each lower sphere should be freed by the in- 
terposition of the counter-turner from the carrying off which it was going to 
suffer from the higher sphere on account of the contiguity of the surfaces. The 
counter-turners move in an equal time and in ^direction opposite to that of the 
higher sphere, and by that resistance give an appearance of rest, wherein as in 
ap immobile place the lower sphere js stayed and completes its own proper 
gKH$od, And so the mover of each sphere was appointed to give to his own sphere 
and to all the lower spheres which it embraced a most regular movement within 
the higher sphere which was placed in contiguity to this sphere. But since t^at 
philosopher had decided that movement waa eternal, he aj^xanted in^W 
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tdiioh were also eternal and immaterial, because material thmgr could not ha$e 
an infinite power. Therefore it followed that the movers were separate and iiaa* 
mobile beginnings. But since this eternal duration of the celestial essence seemed 
to him to be the goodness and perfection of the whole world, as being opposed 
to destruction, which was something evil; he also gave to these beginnings the 
highest perfection and the understanding of this perfection, and from under* 
standing the good the will [506] to pursue it, lest [the intelligence] should not do 
well that which is good; in this way he introduced to us separate minds and 
finally gods, as the administrators of the everlasting movement of the heavens— 
just as Ptolemy did. As a matter of fact Scaliger, who professed Christianity, 
and other followers of Aristotle dispute as to whether this movement of the 
spheres is voluntary and as to whether the beginning of will in title movers is 
understanding and desire. And indeed, if the world were eternal as Aristotle con* 
tended, at any rate the fixed region in which the planet revolves would bear 
witness concerning the understanding. For we Christians cannot deny that the 
highest wisdom has presided over the instituting of the movements whereby the 
planet is made to run into its own region and is dispatched into its own spaces 
as if from the barriers; but Aristotle assigned this office to the movers them* 
selves, as being eternal. 

Furthermore, motor souls were added, tightly bound to the spheres and in- 
forming them, in order that they might assist the intelligences somewhat; or 
because it seemed necessary for the first mover and the movable to unite in 
some third thing; or because the power of movement was finite with respect to 
the space to be traversed and the movement was not of an infinite speed but 
was described in a time measured out according to space: and that argued that 
the ratio of the motor power to the movable body and to the spaces was fixed 
and measured. 

And so by this solidity of the spheres and by the constant strength of the 
motor power absolutely all the movements or celestial appearances were so taken 
care of, that — given the beginning of movement— then indeed every variation in 
the movements would arise from the lay-out and plurality of the spheres with- 
out any labour or worry on the part of the intelligence; and the spheres moved 
around poles which were at rest — in approximately the way in which in Book i 
the terrestrial body was said to rotate around its axis and its poles. And by that 
movement eveiy sphere— and certain people make them wholly of adamant, so 
that they by no means yield to any body— carried around its planet, which was 
bound to the sphere at a fixed place; and one sphere supported another [607] as 
was said above: and there was no fear that the globes or spheres would fall, 
bound to one another in this way. 

How do you feel about this phUoeophyf 

Again, I do not raise as an objection to it so much the authority of the Chris* 
^ discipline as the absurdity of the teaching which fashions gods whose func- 
tions are among the works of nature and which meanwhile ascribes to them from 
eternity such things as Are necessarily started by one first beginning of $31 things 
At the commencement of time. And since this reasoning cannot do without its 
theology, the whole thing is overthrown by the denial of gods, 
v Further, solid spheres cannot be granted, as was proved above. But <me* 
more, this philosophy rests upon solid spheres, and it is overthrown byunde** 
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mining them. For Aristotle will readily groat that 8 body cannot be fawnspbrthd 
by its soul from place to place, if the sphere lacks the organwhich reaches out 
through the whole circuit to be traversed, and if there is no immobile body upon 
whieh the sphere may rest. 

Moreover, even if we grant solid spheres, nevertheless there are vast intervals 
between the spheres. Either these intervals will be filled by useless spheres 
which contribute nothing to the state of movement; or else, if there are not 
solid spheres throughout these intervals, then the spheres will not touch one 
another or cany one another. 

Finally this theory abandons itself, in seeing to it that one sphere rests upon 
another, but forgetting the lowest sphere. For if we are to grant that spheres are 
supported by spheres and that they are contiguous to one another, then what 
supports the lowest sphere of the moon or by what columns is it supported upon 
the Earth, which, as they suppose, is at rest? Since nowhere on the surface of 
the Earth is any solidity met with: the winds, clouds, and birds freely and easily 
come and go everywhere. Why doesn’t the great weight of the heavensWnk 
down upon us, especially when the denser parts of the spheres [508] approach 
our senith? Or if the heavens have no weight, what need do we have of spheres 
for carrying the planetary globes? 

If there are no solid spheres, then there mil seem to be dll the more need of in- 
telligences in order to regulate the movements of the heavens, although the intelli- 
gences are not gods. For they can be angels or some other rational creature, can 
they not? 

There is no need of these intelligences, as will be proved ; and it is not possible 
for the planetary globe to be carried around by an intelligence alone. For in the 
first place, mind is destitute of the animal power sufficient to cause movement, 
and it does not possess any motor force in its assent alone, and it cannot be 
heard or perceived by the irrational globe; and even if mind were perceived, the 
material globe would have no faculty of obeying or of moving itself. But before 
this, it has already been said that no animal force is sufficient for transporting 
the body from place to place, unless there are organs and some body which is 
at rest and on which the movement can take place. Therefore the question falls 
back to tiie above. 

But on the contrary the natural powers which are implanted in the planetary 
bodies can enable the planet to be transported from place to place. 

But let it be posited as sufficient for movement that the intelligence should 
will movement into this or that region: then the discovery of the figure whereon 
the line of movement is ordered will be irrational. For we are convinced by 
the astronomical observations which have been taken correctly that the route 
of a planet is approximately circular and as a matter of fact eccentric — that 
is, tire centre [of the circle] is not at the centre of the world or of some body; 
and furthermore that during the succession of ages the planet crosses from 
place to place. Now as many arguments can be drawn up against the diw 
•©very of such an orbit as there are parts of it alre&yd described. 

' For firstly, the mbit of the planet is not a perfect circle. But if mind cawed 
the orbit, it would lay out the orfiit hi a perf ectcdrele, [800] which has beauty 
and perfection to the mind. On the contrary, the elliptic figure of the route 
of#* planet and the laws of the movements whereby such* figure is earned 
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ga«B of the nature of the balance or of material necessity rather titan of lift 
conception end determination of ths mind, as will be shown below. 
t Finally, ia order that we may grant that a different idea from that of a 
efrele shines in the mind of the mover: it is asked by what rn<mn« the 
can apply this or that [idea] to the regions of the world. Now circle is 
described around some one fixed centre, but the ellipse, which is the fi gu re 
of the planetary orbits, is described around two centres. 

Then what seat will you give to mind, so that it may measure out a ^lfi 
or an elliptic orbit on the liquid plains of the ether? You do not pi ec * the 
mind at the centre, do you? For then you are placing it in the ether, which 
is not different from all the remaining space of the world, because the orbit 
of the planet is eccentric to the solar body. But this is exceedingly absurd, 
since elsewhere the beg innin g of individuation of souls is assigne d to the 
matter and to the body, to which the soul is added, and this matter differs 
in place and time and in many other marks from the remaining matter of the 
world. Surely no other position belongs to the soul and to the mind than that 
which comes through its body, which the sod informs. And by what force 
will mind be moved from place to place in a small circle around the centre 
of the world, so that it may be at the centres of the planetary orbits in the 
succession of ages, if the mind is without a body and is no more able to be 
moved than to be given a position m space? By what means will mind view 
its position or its distance from the centre of the world? 

But let it be granted that the mind has a view from its seat at the centre: 
then how will it cause the planet, which is very distant, to trace its orbit tuound 
this centre? If the mind had the planet tied by a rope, perhaps the planet 
would fly around, being tied to the centre. Perhaps the mind, looking out from 
the centre, could perceive — especially if it were endowed with bodily eyes— 
whether the planet were moving in a circle, if the planet were always viewed 
making an equal angle; but if it should go outside of its circle, in what way 
would the mind lead it back, if it did not see the orbit by itself? [ 510 ] But 
how does the mind understand the orbit, which is not stamped on the body 
as its special property? For here there is no question of the intellectual idea 
of a circle, wherein there is no distinction of great and small, but of the real 
route of the planet, which has a fixed magnitude in addition to the idea. 

But if you place the motor mind outside of the centre of its orbit, its con- 
dition will be worse. For either it will be in the body which is at the oentre 
of the world; and thus all the minds will be in the same body, and the above 
diffieplt-iwa with respect to keeping the planet in its orbit and untibt respect 
to the discovery of the orbit will remain. Or else the mind will be in the globs 
of the planet: then in both cases it is asked by what means the mind knows 
where the centre is, around which the orbit of the planet should be organised; 
and how great the distance of the mind and its globe from that point is. For 
Avicenna rightly judged that if the mover of the planet is a mind, it has need 
Of kno wle d ge of the centre and of its distance from the oentre. For the circle 
Is defined sad perfected by the same things, the centre and the equal curva- 
ture around it, vis., the distance of tire circumference from the centre; and so, 
hawm mo st you exalt the motor mind, nevertheless the circle is nothing 
efatf to Ood except what has already been said. And tiffs same tiring should 
be understood proportionally concerning the figure of the ellipse. 
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Why do y&u toy that a celestial body, which is unchanging with reaped to it* 
matter, cannot be moved by assent alone? For if the celestial bodies are neither 
heavy war light, but most suited for circular movement, then do they resist the 
motor mindt 

Even if a celestial globe is not heavy in the tray in which a stone on the earth 
is said to be heavy, and is not light in the way in which among us fire is said 
to be light: nevertheless by reason of its matter it has a natural iSwayla or 
powerlessness of crossing from place to place, and it has a natural inertia or 
rest whereby it rests [511] in every place where it is placed alone. And hence 
in order that it may be moved Out of its position and its rest, it has need of 
some power which should be stronger than ka-matter and its naked /body, 
and which should overcome its natural inertia. For such a faculty is above 
the capacity of nature and is a sprout of form, or a sign of life. \ 

Whence do you prove that the mailer of the celestial bodies resists its moverk and 
is overcome by them, as in a balance the weights are overcome by the motor faculty} 

This is proved in the first place from the periodic times of the rotation of 
the single globes around their axes, as the terrestrial time of one day and the 
solar time of approximately twenty-five days. For if there were no inertia 
in the matter of the celestial globe — and this inertia is as it were a weight 
in the globe — there would be no need of a virtue [virtute] in order to move 
the globe; and if the least virtue for moving the globe were postulated, then 
there would be no reason why the globe should not revolve in an instant. 
But the revolutions of the globes take place in a fixed time, which is longer 
for one planet and shorter for another: hence it is apparent that the inertia 
of matter is not to the motor virtue in the ratio in which nothing is to some- 
tiling. Therefore the inertia is not nil, and thus there is some resistance of 
celestial matter. 

Secondly, this same thing is proved by the revolution of the globes around 
the sun— considering them generally. For one mover by one revolution of 
its own globe moves six globes, as we shall hear below. Wherefore if the globes 
did not have a natural resistance of a fixed proportion, there would be no 
reason Why they should not follow exactly the whirling movement of their 
mover, and thus they would revolve with it in one and the same time. Now 
indeed all the globes go in the same direction as the mover with its whirling 
movement, nevertheless no globe fully attains the speed of its mover, and one 
follows another more slowly. Therefore they mingle the inertia of matter 
with the speed of the mover in a fixed proportion. 

The ratio of the periodic times seems to be the work of a mind and not of material 
necessity. 

The most accurately harmonic attunament of the extreme movements— the 
lowest and the fastest movement in any given planet— is the work of the high- 
est and most adored creator Mind or Wisdom. But if the lengths of the periodic 
tunes were the work of a mind, they would have something of beauty* like the 
rational ratios, duplicate, triplicate* and so on. But the ratios of the periodio 
times are irrational [ineffabHes, irrationaks mtlgo] and thus partake of infinity, 
wherein there is no beauty for the mind, as there is no defimtenest ^tt&o]. 
Secondly, these times cannot fee the work of a mind— I tun not speaking of 
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planets around the body of the sun o&n be ascribed, nmary 

3. On the Revolution of the Sown Bony Abound m Axis 
and its Effect in the Movement of the Planets 

sun a ? parent * h k at ^ 60 “ “y Planet is more distant from the 

min than the rest, it moves the more slowly-4o that the ratio of the periodic 
tunes is the ratio of the %th powers of the distances from the sun Therefore 
wereaaon from this that the sun is the source of movement 

3. Below we shall hear the same thing come into use in the case of the stole 
plaiK ts— so that the closer any one planet approaches the sun during any toe 
it u borne with an increase of velocity in exactly the ratio of the square * 

8. {514J Nor is the dignity or the fitness of the solar body opposed to this 
refcauae it is very beautiful and of a perfect roundness and is very great and is 
the source of light and heat, whence all life flows out into to ve geta bles: to such 
an extent tot heat and light can be judged to be as it were certain instruments 
fitted to to sun for causing movement in to 

4. But in especial, all to estimates of probability are fulfilled by the sun’s 
Mtitfos in its own space around its immobile axis, in to same direction in 
which all to planstsprpceed: and in a shorter period than Meocury, to neaxmt 
to to sun and fastest of all the planets. 
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be Been every day that the solar body is covered with spots, which crow the disk 
of the sun or its lower hemisphere within 12 or 13 or 14 days, slowly at the be* 
ginning and at the end, but rapidly in the middle, which argues that they are 
stuck to the surface of the sun and turn with it; I proved in my Commentaries on 
Mara, Chapter 34, by reasons drawn from the very movement of the planets, 
long before it was established by the sun-spots, that this movement necessarily 
had to take place. 

What do you think should be held concerning the tolar body and die force whereby 
it twma around its exist , r i 

It was said in the first Book that this body— or any other which revolves 
around its own axis— was not merely moved in a gyre by the Creator’s omnipo- 
tence at the commencement of things, but it also seems to continue this move- 
ment by the reinforcement of a motor soul. For even if, by means of spme 
other rationale there unfolded, the movement could be continued, nevertheless 
the dailinesH and yearliness of this movement, in which the total life of the 
world consists, is more rightly obtained by the reinforcement of a soul. 


Do you have any other arguments besides movement which make it likely that a soul 
is present in the solar bodyt 

1. A strong argument is drawn from the matter of the solar body and its [515] 
illumination, which seems to be a quality in the solar body, sprung from the 
very mighty informing by a soul — namely, a soul whose matter, it is consonant, 
as was said above, is the most dense matter among the bodies of the world: 
therefore it is right to believe that very great forces are present in that soul, 
which dominates and sets on fire the enduring matter. 

2. Moreover, I think a soul must be postulated rather than an inanimate 
form, because it is apparent from the rising of sun-spots and their dispersion 
and from the unequal illumination of different parts in different times that there 
is not one continuous and perpetually uniform energy (i energidm ;] in all the parts 
of the solar body, but that it admits movement and variation and interchanges, 
and that such things take place in the solar globe as take place in the terrestrial 
globe, mutatis mutandis, so that from its inmost bowels hither and yon things 
which look like clouds are breathed out— which are perhaps black soot— and 
when their matter has been consumed, the light of the parts which before were 
covered by those spots becomes more bright. And since these interchanges are 
perennial, they of the guardianship of a soul rather than a simple form. 

3. Moreover, light in itself [per eg] is something akin to the soul: no less than 

thin same thing was proven of heat in Both i. For on the earth nothing is set on 
fire [inflammatur], that is to say, is made luminous, which was not engendered 
by some soul in a body; as a trunk from the soul of the shoot, alcohol from the 
poul growing in the vine, sparks from iron and stones, which are th in gs cooked 
up in the bowels of the Earth by the soul of the Earth. But that light is some* 
thins tkm to our flames is clear from the fact that light concentrated by oon* 
cave or convex lenses sets on fire in such fashion that there are flames and coala. 
And so it is consonant that tire solar body, wherein the light is present as in its 
« ampt is endowed with a soul which is the originator, the preserver, and the 
oontinuator. < < * 
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ate« «te©ep* that just as it has to iSoaUS SS,' roSSpoMWMdlSl^S 
lightik its body; and as it has to m ake ail things warn, it k possessed of heat ; 
as it has to make all things live, of a bodily life; and as it has to move ail things, 
it itself is the beginning of the movement; and so it has a soul in itself. 

You don’t, do you, further add mind or intelligence to the sould of the sun, in order 
for it to regulate this movement of the sun around theaxis? 

There is absolutely no need of mind for the functions of movement. Far the 
region in which the sun revolves exists from the first commencement of 
But the constancy of the revolution and of the periodic time, as was explained 
above, depends upon the ratio of the constant power of the mover to the obs* 
tinancy [ contumaciam J of the matter. But the directing of the solar axis per* 
petually towards the same region is stillness rather than the work of mind, ainao 
from the first commencement of things none of this movement has been im- 
pressed upon the axis. But also the mean circle between the extremes of the am, 
the poles, necessarily follows the direction of the axis; and it, regulated by the 
same perpetually fixed points, abides as the axis abides. Finally, the laying hold 
of the planetary bodies, which the rotation of the sun makes to revolve, is a 
bodily virtue, not animal, not mental. 

And let these thingB be said with respect to movement. However, with respect 
to the inferences concerning intelligence, to which the consideration of the celes- 
tial harmonies leads, see the last chapter in Book v of my Harmonies. 

Then does the sun by the rotation of its body make the planets revolve? And how can 
this be, since the sun is without hands with which it may lay hold of the planet, which 
is such a great distance away, and by rotating may make the planet revoke with 
itself? 

Instead of hands there is the virtue of its body, which is emitted in straight 
lines throughout the whole amplitude of the world, and which — [ 517 ] because 
it is a form of the body— rotates along with the solar body like a very rapid vor- 
tex; moving through the total amplitude of the circuit— whatever magnitude it 
reaches to— with equal speed; and the sun revolves in the narrowest space at 
the centre. 

Could you make the thing clearer by some example? 

Indeed there comes to our assistance the attraction between the loadstone and 
the iron pointer, which has been magnetised by the loadstone and which gets 
magne tic force by rubbing. Turn the loadstone in the neighbourhood of the 
pointer; the pointer will turn at the same time. Although the laying hold is of a 
different kind, nevertheless you see that not even here is there any bodily con- 
tact. 

The example is certain, but obscure; explain what that virtue is and of uhat genus 
bfOdngg. 

,„4ust aa there are two bodies* the mover and the moved, sothereare also, two 
mym, by which ^movement is administered; one is passive and verges more 
towards matter, namely the likeness of the planetary, body totfae solar body, 
with Aspect to the bodily form; and there is one part of the ptoetwry body 
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which » friendly to the sun, and the oppositepart is unfriendly.The otherpower 
\poteniia] is active and smells more of form — -that is to say; the solar body has 
the force (vim) to attract the planet with respect to its friendly part and td re- 
pulse it with respect to its unfriendly part, and finally to keep it, if it were placed 
thus, so that it does not direct either its “friendly” or its “unfriendly” part 
against the sun. 

How can it be that the whole planetary body is like or akin to the solar body, but one 
part of the planet is friendly to the sun and the other part is unfriendly to the sunt 

Doubtless, too, since the loadstone attraots the loadstone, the bodies are akin; 
but the attraction takes place with respect to one-part alone; and the rephlsion, 
[518] with respect to the opposite part. Therefore friendliness and the unfriend- 
less are named from the effect of rushing together or of flying apart, ho\ from 
the unlikeness of the bodies. 

Whence comes this diversity of the opposite parts of the same body? 

In loadstones the diversity comes from the situation of the parts in the wiole. 
For if you break the loadstone AB at CD, then 
wheresoever the pieces are transposed to, 
parts A and CD of the two pieces are mutually 
repellent. 1 In the whole loadstone these parts 
formerly looked towards the same region of 
the world. But if the pieces are put next to one 
another, so that the former relative situation 
of the parts occurs, as CAD, BCD, then the 
pieces attract 1 one another. 

In the heavens the thing is arranged some- 
what differently. For the sun possesses this 
active and energetic faculty of attracting or 
repulsing or retaining the planet, not as a loadstone does, in one region, but in 
afl the parts of its body. And so it is believable that the centre of the solar body 
corresponds to one extremity or region of a loadstone, but the whole surface to 
the other region of the loadstone. Therefore in the bodies of the planets, that 
part or extremity which at the first commencement of things and at the first 
placing of the planet [519] looked towards the sun is akin to the centre of the 
sun and is attracted by the sun; but the part which stretched out away from the 
Sun towards the fixed stars came to possess the nature of the surface of the sun; 
and if it is turned towards the sun, the sun repulses the planet. 

In order that I may better under eland the effect of the whirling-movement of the eun, 
say what you judge would have been the cade if the sun did not have a whirling- 
movement. 

Just as a loadstone does not stop attracting a loadstone which has its friendly 
jpart turned towards it, until it brings the second loadstone into bodily contact 
and unites it completely to itself; and if the unfriendly part is turned towards it, 
either it turns the second loadstone around and in the same way attracts the 
loadstone which has been turned ground; or else, if it cannot turn the loadstone 

^faa&WsUnhunt /or repaftmt 1 ‘ 
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mmA, it repelsit, and in this ease the [first] loadstonadoeanot leave any place 
to the second within the sphere -of its virtue* if only it in put hindered. SowO 
must consider in the case of the sun* that if it did not turn around its aids* none 
of the primary planets would revolve around the sun; but a part of the planets 
would voyage towards the sun perpetually, until they Were united to it by con- 
tact; and the part which turn their behind towards the sun would be repulsed 
towards the fixed stars; but the planets which show their ride to the sun would 
stick to their place and be utterly immobile, while the attractive virtue of the 
sun struggles with the repulsive. 

Then what take s place now by the sun’s rotating around its amt 

Indubitably by the turning of the solar body the virtue too is turned, just as 
by the turning of a loadstone the attractive force of one part is transferred to 
different regions of the world. And since by means of that virtue of its body the 
sun has laid hold of the planet, either attracting it or repelling it, or hesitating 
between the two, it makes the planet also revolve with it and together with 
the planet perhaps all the surrounding ether. Indeed, it retains them by attrac- 
tion and repulsion; and by retention it makes them revolve. 

If thie were the case, would not all the planets make their periodic returns at the 
same time as the sunt 

Yes, if only this were the case. But it has been said before this, that besides 
this motor force of the sun there is also a natural inertia in the planets them- 
selves with respect to movement: hence by reason of their matter they are in- 
clined to remain in their own place. So the motor power of the sun [potentia 
vedoria] and the powerlessness or material inertia of the planet are at war with 
one another. Each has its share of victory: the motor power moves the planet 
from its seat; the material inertia removes its own, the planetary, body 
somewhat from those bonds by which it was laid hold of by the sun, so that it 
is laid hold of first by one part and then by another part of this circle of virtue 

[circularis virtutie] and as it were 
circumference of the sun— that is, 
by the part which comes next after 
the part from which the planet has 
just loosed itself. 

In the diagram, the form [species! 
of the rotated solar body is under- 
stood by the outer circle designated 
by dots; [521] and such a circle is 
understood to be drawn through 
any position whatsoever of tins 
planet A , B, C, D, E, F, 0, or & 
Let the sun, and with the sun its 
form, turn from right to left; first, 
let the planet A be had hold of by 
that part of the form of the sun 
which is designated by the ray A ; 
let the ray A be moved through a 
fixed interval of time as far as the 



itaboM itself. Thus.ae in the same interval of time the planet is propelled 
amt A to B, so the first cay, leaves the planet behind it by the space BD. Bat 
ia turn, the ray H has succeeded it and lays hold of the planet in B. For as far 
ooA was moved forward to £, so far has H proceeded to B. 

But if. atl things ore effected by natural powers which are set at work and at war to 
movethe inertia of matter, how can the planets preserve their periodic times, so that 
the periodic times are always exactly equalt 

More easily than by the assistance of mind. For as the ratio of the total motor 
virtue to the matter of the globe to be movecjl jp invariable, it follows that the 
periodic times are perpetually equal. 

But why does one planet free itself from this grasp more completely than another, so 
that Saturn moves only 240 miles in one hour while Mercury moves 1200 miles ac- 
cording to Copernicus? \ 

1. Because the virtue flowing from the solar body has the same degrees of 
weakness in different intervals which the intervals themselves have, or the am- 
plitude of the spheres described with these intervals: that is the mightiest cause. 

2. Moreover there is something of a cause in the inertia of the planetary 
globes or in the greater or less resistance, whereby the ratio only half corre- 
sponds; but more of this somewhat later on. 

The body of the planet is always the same but it is repelled by the sun and attracted 
to it, as you wish; therefore it passes through different degrees of motor virtue: there- 
fore the ratio of the power to the planetary body does not remain constant. 

Not absolutely, if we consider the parts of one revolution; and so the same 
planet becomes faster, in one part of its revolution, as above in E, than in another 
part A, as will be said below. But in spite of this tire general total motor virtue 
[coUecta universe virtus vectoria] throughout all those degrees through which the 
planet passes during one revolution always and at every restitution is of the 
same magnitude. 


Bow is it possible that the virtue flowing from the body of the sun should be weaker in 
the greater interval at A than near the sun at E? What weakens the virtue or makes 
ftfeeblet 

Because that virtue is corporeal and partakes of quantify; wherefore it can 
be dispersed and thinned out. Therefore since as much power is diffused through- 
out the very wide .orbital circle of Saturn ap is collected in the very narrow 
orbital circle of Mercury: therefore it is vmy thin throughout the parte of the 
orbital circle of Saturn, and hence it ia very feeble; but it is most dense at 
Mercury and hence is very strong. 


ff it were aguestipnef the body of the sun, ! might granl to stthiit wtipral power of 
mating; but you drawaut ^ipjo^efud power from the bodfeafid place it without a 
'MpRl ik thisseem t b im f \ /. •: 

; k That it should not semi absurd is clear f rote the example of the load> 

stone»to which this same objection can be made, But m neither case is this 
ibmtfwkhout a proportional subject. For ia this way at the very source thegub- 
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jact of the natural faculty ia the body of the Mm, or the threads stretching out 
from the centre to its circumference; thus even in this very emanation, 1 think 
a rational distinction should be made between the immaterial form [spedem] of 
the solar body, which flows as far as the planets and beyond, and its force or 
energy which actually lays hold of the planet and moves it— so that the tom is 
the subject of the force, though it is not a body but an immaterial tom of a 
body. 


Could you give an example of this thing t 

There is a true example in the light and heat of the sun. There is no doubt but 
that just as the whole sun is luminous, so it is all on fire, and that on account of 
the density of its matter it should indeed be compared to a glowing mass of 
gold, or to anything else which may be denser. Now from that light [ear luce ilia J 
of the sun there emanates and comes down to us a form which is not corporeal, 
not material, which we call the illumination [lumen] or rays of the sun and which 
however iB subject to dimensions and accidents. For it flows on straight lines 
and may be condensed or rarefied, and many indeed be cut by a mirror and by 
ginjag, namely, by reflection and refraction, as we are taught in Optics. More- 
over, this form of the sun’s light [ lucie ] bears its heat with it; and in proportion 
to the greatness or smallness of the strength whereby it falls upon bodies 
which can be illuminated, it warms them to a greater or to a lesser extent. 

Therefore just as that form (species) or illumination (lumen) — which form we 
know with certainty to flow down from the light (luce) of the sun — is the sub- 
ject of the heat-giving faculty, which has similarly been extended from the sun, 
through a form; so too the solar body’s immaterial form, come down as far as 
t he plane ts, has as its companion the form of that energetic virtue (spedem 
Mint wrtulis energeticae) in the solar body; and this form strives to unite like 
thin g s to itself and to repel unlike. 

There is a more clear example in this same light: when it passes through 
coloured gl»»« or coloured weavings or has been communicated to coloured su** 
faces, [524] it itself is coloured. Hence, it cannot be denied that, although the 
light is an immaterial form of the light which flowed into the coloured body, it 
becomes the subject of that colour and as it were even the outward-going 
vehicle of it. 


What if this very light and not some other form from the body of the sun toere ths 
subject of the prehensive faculty whereby the sun lays hold of the planetary boaiesf 
Not absolutely; for it seems rather that we should take it that an muoaterul 
form flows off from its body, in which form the 

inhere but in the light the colour and heat— each of them drawn from its own 
source. 

State the r eas ons for this distinction between the immaterial forms from one end the 
ifGfftf folof globe. 

1 The matte r of the solar body must be something distinct from the light 
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the whok essence ofits body, For the same thing which is found in the form 
from the thing is found in the thing as in its origin [orginaUter]. 

2. Dimensionality applies to emanated light doubtless not wholly by reason 
of tiie inward essence of the light, but by reason of something different from the 
light itself, namely, because the light is in a body of tome certain magnitude and 
because the forms emanate together as much from body as from light. 

3. The form of light emanates from the surface of the luminous body, or if 
really from the depths of a pellucid body, still as if from the surface. And so the 
light is considered as a surface, [525] and it has the same properties which other 
surfaces have with respect to movement and impact ; but the body which is be- 
neath the illuminated surface suffers nothing^ because nothing has coAe down 
from the inward corporeality of the source of light: now the force laymg hold 
of a body must necessarily come down from a body, so that there may bda mov- 
ing cause which is proportional to its movable object. And so it is subject to 
bodily dimensions and moves bodies: not only with respect to the surface but 
also winding its way into their very matter. 

4. Hence, too, no matter on the surface of the object resists the light in such 
a way that the surface is not illuminated instantaneously; but what resists the 
light, t.e., something opaque, resists it perpetually and is never overcome, as 
long as it remains opaque. But the virtue which lays hold does not overcome 
every whit: for the resistance of matter in the planetary body stands up against 
hi and restricts it: hence the planet does not follow exactly the forward move- 
ment of the prehensive force, but is left behind and abandoned by it and in that 
mutual struggle there is place for time. 

5. There is the same reason for the further difference that light is bounded 
and stopped by the surfaces of opaque bodies, so that it goes on no farther into 
other bodies lying in the same straight line. But this force which moves the 
planet by laying hold of it is not stopped by its surface, but goes into the body 
Which it lays hold of, and moreover goes on through the body into the body of a 
farther planet, if it so happens that two planets are on a straight line with the 
sun: consequently the movement is not disturbed at all by the interposition of 
bodies. But if movement arose from the illumination of light, this would be 
absurd; for as often as the higher, planet was eclipsed by the lower, so often and 
so long would its movement cease until the lower planet by its speed should re- 
move itself from the line [with the sun]. 

6. finally, that the planetary movement is not necessarily from the naked 
light of the sun is shown by the examples of other things where movement simi- 
lar toihe celestial movements takes place without light, as can be seen in the 
case of the loadstone ; and this will be shown below by the example of the moon, 
which is moved by the earth, a body which is luminous to the least extent. And 
even if at that time the illumination of the earth and the moon has a share [526] 
and even if it co-operates in many ways in moving the. moon, nevertheless it 
does not do that perse, but merely strengthens the motor form from the earth 
{specimen motrkem teUuris), as will be said in the proper place. 

the likenete between thefarm-of light and the Joimqf. this prehenem virtwf 
{■/ There is a very close likeness in the genesis and conditions of both forms: the 
descent of each from the luminous body takssplace instantaneously ; each remains 
$£ average greatness and smallness without lsss,irnot taxed ; nothing perishes 
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k tiw journey from it« source, nothing is scattered between tiie won* and ti» 
illuminable or movable thing. 

Therefore each id an immaterial outflow, not like the outflow of odours, Which 
are conjoined to a decrease of the substance; not like the outflow of heat from a 
raging furnace, or anything similar, by which the spaces in between are filled. 
For this form is not anywhere except in the opposite and withstanding body; 
the form of the light on its opaque surface, but the form from the motor virtue 
in the total corporeality: but in the intermediate space between the sun and 
the surface, the form is not but has been. But if they were to meet the concave 
spherical surf ace of an opaque body, both solar forms would be scattered in that 
concavity together with all that abundance with which they have emanated 
from the body of the sun: in this way as much of the form would be in a wide 
and farther-away sphere of this sort as is in the narrow and nearer sphere. And 
since the ratio of convex spheres is the ratio of the squares of their diameters: 
therefore the form will be made weaker in unequal spheres in the ratio of the 
square of its distance. And again because circles have the same simple ratio as 
their diameters: therefore in longitude the form is weaker in the same ratio of 
its distance from its source. 

Where are the arguments for this comparison gotten fromt 

These properties of light have been demonstrated in optics. [527] The same 
things are proved by analogy concerning the motor power of the sun, keeping 
the difference between the works of illumination and movement and between 
the objects of each. And these same things are found to be consonant with 
astronomical experiments. 

For since one and the same planet, as will be said 
below, in parts of the eccentric circle which are 
really equal but are at unequal distances from the 
sun, makes unequal delays and does that in this very 
ratio of the distances therefore it follows that the 
motor virtue is attenuated in longitude in the same 
ratio wherein the light is attenuated in longitude, 
namely in the ratio of the amplitude of the circles 
which have those distances or semidiameters. In 
this diagram, let the sun be S, the same planet CA 
as nearer and Ft) as farther away. And let DH and 
At be equal parts of the eccentric circle — that is to 
say, at opposite positions on the eccentric circle* 
Let DH be the farther away, and AI the nearer. 
Accordingly as SD is to SA, so the delay of the plan* 
et in DH is to the delay of the planet in At. Frchn 
this it also follows that as SD is to SA, soinVefc^eiy 
is the density of CA, the Kght which is at h fewer 
distance, to the density of FD, the light "which is farther away . 

[528] But if ike light is attenuated in Ike ratio of (he equamoftke intemls, 

of the surfaces; why therefore does notthe motor riMM-ln meweefar 

Because the motor virtue has as subjwfll&forin from the kfl^fcody^ 
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««#?* » It w mody body but according as it in set in motion m a revoktaon 
around its immobile axis and poles. 

: Therefore even if the form from the solar body is attenuated in lon&tude tod 
in latitude qo lew than the light is; nevertheless this attenuation contributes 
towards the weakening of the motor virtue only by reason of the longitude; far 
the local movement which the sun gives to the planets takes place only in Ion-* 
gitude, wherein even the parts of the solar body are mobile, not also in latitude 
towards the poles of the body with respect to which the sun is immobile. 

But nevertheless the movable bodies have latitude no less than longitude. Wherefore 
they are borne by this virtue so that they each have fieir latitude as well as longitude. 
Therefore why is not this motor virtue weakened in latitude, and that in Ihe ratio 
of the squares of the intervals? 

Indeed the planetary bodies have not only these two dimensions b\it also 
the third dimension of thickness or altitude; and they occupy this Vvirtue 
clearly in three ways: and exactly for that reason the prehenaive, vehicular, 
and motor virtue of one planet is not one circle lacking latitude, but is con- 
stituted of an infinite number as it were of circles parallel in latitude and in 
altitude. But it does not accordingly follow that the attenuation of this virtue 
should be in the ratio of the squares or cubes of the intervals or semidiameters. 
For just as elsewhere in geometry equimultiples have the same ratio: so also 
here in physics, as one least physical line— as a part of the planetary body— is 
to the thinness of one circle of virtue, in the simple ratio of the intervals ;>so is 
an.infinity of least physical lines — as all the parts of the planetary body 1 laid 
out in latitude as well as in altitude — to the same number of circles of the 
motor virtue, which all together and singly have force to move merely in 
longitude; but neither singly nor taken all together do they have any force 
to move in latitude or in altitude. Therefore, just as the single lines or solitary 
threads ojt two planetary bodies would be moved by the single circles of motor 
virtue in the simple ratio of the intervals; so, taken together, all the threads 
of the planetary globe are moved by all the circles of motor virtue, taken 
together, in the same simple proportion: for the latitude and altitude of the 
motor virtue is not of its essence but of the accidents of the movable thing. 

Nevertheless are notthese statements concerning the form from the solar body and 
from the solar virtue, which makes the planets and the Earth in particular revolve, 
mi m difficult to beUeve than the 1 former statements of the pkdospohen concerning 
intelligences, motor souls, and solid spheres? _ * , 

^Thpr, being mV 1 ® difficult to believe is no disadvantage, provided they 
areeasy to comprehend; ^ the objection made against the spheres and the 
intelligences^ c^^t^ jmade agai nst them— or any other objection wherein 

For in thefiiist place* wherever they exceedbelief there Is none the leas a 
true example im ' II anyoneahpuld 4»ubt whether the 

faculties of a loadstone, terrestrial faculties, axe present m the heavens* 
'?m : .whether theSsrtt,* h^uy hbdy. oould he transported fromplaee to p&ee 
^m^immaterial fomfimatlwsuaj^ is somush 

ahjn to the Earth: he sees it (evolve without aoy solid sphere uoderiyiii& it* 
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eaOughtoeauae moment u shown by this same moon, which inQWee»tbb 
mm on the Barth by the form given out. So we ore not lacking^inexamples.’ 
And the mode by which weperceive in mind what sort of form #4$ does hot 
disturb us: alone the unbelievable strength \fortitudo] of this form keeps us 
in doubt. And indeed we can rightly answer here with Ptolemy that it ii 
never proper to appraise the virtues of divine works according to our weakness) 
or their greatness according to our smallne ss. 

Now the appraisal of mode and figures belongs to mind; but in this' ap- 
praisal there should be no judgment of greatness or smallness, i.e., of indefinite 
quantities. 


4. On the Causes of the Ratio of the Periodic Times 


of the planets are found to be quite exactly in the ratio of the %ih powers of their 
orbits or circles. I ask what the cause of this thing is. 

Four causes come together in establishing the length of the periodic time; 
The first is the length of the route; the second is the weight or the amount 
[copta] of matter to be transported; the third is the strength of the motor 
virtue; the fourth is the bulk [moles] or space in which the matter to be trans- 
ported is unrolled. For as is the case in a mill, where the wheel is turned by 
tiie force of the stream, so that, the wider and longer the wings, planks, or 
oars which you fasten to the wheel, the greater the force of the stream pouring 
through the width and depth which you will divert into the machine; so too 

that is the case in this celestial vortex of the solar 
form moving rapidly in a gyro— and this form 
causes the movement. [531] Consequently the more 
space the body— A or D in this case — occupies, the 
more widely and deeply it occupies the motor vir- 
tue, as in this case BCA understood according to 
its width; and the more swiftly, other things being 
equal, is it borne forward; and the more quickly 
does it complete its periodic journey. 

But tiie circular journeys of the planets are in 
the ample ratio of the intervals. For as SA is to 
8D, so 1 too is the whole circle BA to the whole 
circle ED. But the weight, or the amount of matter 
in the different planets, is in the ratio of the Mih 
powers of the intervals, as was proved above, ; se 
that always the higher planet has more matter and 
is moved the more slowly and piles up the more time 
in its period, since even before now by mason of Its 
journey it would have wanted more time. For with 
SK taken as a mean proportional between SA and SD the mtemlstf'timtwo 
Planeto* as SK is to the greater distance SD, so the amount ef matter mi the 
the amount in the planet D. But the third andlwr^eAuses 
balanoeone another in the comparison of the different plaaete^tl^eMge 
ritiotftheinttrvBls pins the ratio# 

nFtto ta& oowers of the same. Therefore the periodic tunesare-m the satin, 
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of tfae JHjth powers of the intervals. Consequently if SD, SK, SA, and SL 
are continued [mean] proportionals, then SL will be to SD [532] as the time 
period of planet A is to the time period of planet D. 

Prove, in comparing two planets, that the weakening of the motor virtue is exactly 
balanced by the amplitude wherewith the movable planetary bodies occupy the 
virtue. 

The bulks or expanses of the bodies are in the simple and direct ratio of the 
intervals, as was demonstrated ahove. That is, as SA is to SD, so is the bulk 
of the planetary body at A to the bulk of the other planet at D. But too the 
motor virtue is dense and strong, in the simple ratio of the intervals but in- 
versely; for as the same interval is to SD, so the strength of the form CA 
is to the strength of the form FD. Therefore the virtue is in turn occupied 
in the same ratio in which it is weakened; for example, Saturn is borne by a 
power ten times feebler than the virtue by which the Earth is; but conversely, 
it occupies with its body ten times more of the virtue of its region than the 
Earth with its body occupies of the virtue of its region. And let the total 
virtue which Saturn occupies by its bulk be divided into ten parts which are 
equal in expanse ( spatio ) to the total virtue which the Earth occupies. Any 
one of these parts or expanses of virtue has only one tenth of the strength 
which that one part which is occupied by the Earth has, wherefore those ten 
parts added together into one are equal in power [potestate] to that one part 
by which the Earth is borne. And so if in the amplitude of the more rarefied 
globe of Saturn there were not more matter than in the narrowness of the 
denser terrestrial body, the globe of Saturn in one year would be borne along 
as great a distance of its orbit as is the length of the whole orbit of the Earth; 
and thus in ten years it would complete its proper orbit. But in fact it has 
approximately thrice as much matter and weight as the Earth does; where- 
fore it requires thrice as long a time, namely thirty years. 

[533] What need was there to teach of this balancing f Would it not have been enough 
for establishing a demonstration to set down that there is absolutely no cause for such 
an irregular movement as this either in the different grades of the motor virtue or in 
the different amplitudes of the planetary globes? 

Now for the demonstration that the ratio of the different periods of the planets 
is the ratio of the %th power of the intervals, it would have made no difference 
whether this or that were set down. But if we had progressed to the different 
delays of one and the same planet at different intervals, we could not have es- 
tablished from the same genus of things the reason why the delays in arcs which 
are exactly equal should follow the ratio of the intervals. 

Then what is the reason why the farther distant from the sun any equal arc of the 
accenbric circle is, the longer delays does the planet make in that arc, and in the ratio 
of the intervals? 

• . . Hie reason is indeed the weakening of the motor virtue: jtwt as light is SD 
the longer interval from the sun is diffused more thinly along the length FD 
tha n is the diffusion of the same in the shorter interval SA . And so what cf the 
>v$tewns a& that time occupied by the body of the planet, asJD, is raorewetik 
thin what of the denser virtue is occupied by the wm GA which is nearer. 
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Foe herethe thneeremaining causes are missing. For the are or route is as* 
spaced in both cases to be of the same length, as BH, Al: the density of the 
body remains the same, and the magnitude of the figure likewise; because FD 
and CA are in this . case one and the same planet. 'Die strength of the virtue 
alone is left. But more on this in the following. 

1684] In this case we seem to meet a greater difficulty than above. For when the 
planet is nearer to the sun, it occupies not only longer arcs of the circles of the motor 
virtue but also denser arcs: wherefore should it not extend its delays in the ratio of 
die squares rather than in the simple ratio of the intervals? 

Now the same thing is said as above, and the same answer is made. For even 
if Saturn at that time did not come down into the sphere of the Earth: never- 
theless we were comparing the expanse of power occupied by Saturn not merely 
with that which the Earth would have occupied in the sphere of Saturn but also 
with that which the Earth would occupy in its own sphere. Therefore, as before, 
the fact that the circles are denser ( confertiores ) is to be assigned to the form 
from the body; and this form is something distinct from the inhering motor 
virtue, which extends in longitude alone and gets no advantage from the con- 
densation of its subject in latitude — unless a thin line without width (latitudine 
carem) has no natural force in length (in longum): where the width (latitude) of 
such a line is judged not by the density but by the expanse, namely on account 
of the width of the bodies to be moved, as I taught above. 

5. On the Annual Movement of the Earth 

Accordingly this philosophy of Copernicus makes the Earth one of the planets and 
sets it revoking among the stars: I ash what, besides what has been said, is required 
for the easier perception of the teaching and the arguments. 

Since the annual movement of the Earth becomes necessary, because it has 
been postulated that the centre of the sun is at rest at the centre of the world, 
and since this movement is caused [535] by the revolution of the sun in that 
space and clearly removes the truth of the stopping and retrogradation of the 
planets and explains it as a mere deception of sight: we must distinguish care- 
fully the following questions: (1) Whether the sun sticks to the centre of the 
world. (2) Whether all, the five spheres of the planets and the middle sphere of 
the Earth are drawn up around the sun, so that the sun is in the embrace of alL 
(3) Whether the sun occupies the very centre of the whole planetary system, or 
whether it stands outside of that. (4) Whether this centre of the system and the 
sun in it revolve in an annual movement, or whether the Earth has an annual 
movement through the sections opposite to those in which the sun is thought 
to be moving at any time. ' 

You have proved above that (1) the sun is at the centre of the sphere of the fixed stars. 
Vow prove also that (2) it is within the embrace of the planetary spheres. 

That the sun is at the centre of the planetary revolutions is proved first from 
an accident of this movement, namely, the appearance of stoppings aad retro- 
eta^nga, which are deceptions of sight, or even because, the planets seem to be 
ti)ra^wWprogre84ng than they re«dly am* . ■ 

For to begin with the lower planets, now for a long time during tbemanyaps 
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itwaa perceived bythe authors M&rtianus OapeQa, Campanus, sndotherir, ! th*4 
it is not poesible lor thesun, Venus,and Mercury to have the same period of 
time, namely, a year, unless they have the same sphere and unless the sun fe at 
the centre of the two spheres of Venusand Mercury and these planets revolre 
wound the sun: for that reason, when these planets seem to retrograde, they are 
not really retrograding but are adviuicing in the same direction in the spherg of 
the fixed stars but ire going around the sun. Andthat is more consonant with 
the nature of celestial things. 

[536] A few yean ago Galileo confirmed this argument by a very clear demon- 
stration: by means of a telescope he disclosed , 
the illumination of Venus. When Venus is pro- 
gressing and is in the neighbourhood of the 
sun, it has a round figure; when retrograding, 
a horn-shaped figure. For from this itis proven 
with the utmost certainty that its illumination 
comes from the sun, that when Vents appears 
round and progresses straight ahead, it is 
above the sun; but that when it is horn-shaped 
and retrograding, it is below the sun, and that 
it , thus revolves around the sun. Let the de- 
monstration of this thing by reason of light be 
joined to the demonstrations of the illumina- 
tions of the moon. In the case of Meroury, 

Marius brings forward similar things by the aid 
of the telescope: the feebleness of its light was 
recognised as the planet came down to the 
Earth: and that is a sign that the form 
(i apeciem ) of the illumination is changed and 

the light has become weaker in the horn, so that it moves the eye less when new 
than when far avgy. And that would be absurd without this weakening in the 
horn; because elsewhere things which we nearer appew greater than if they had 
drawn away farther. [537] Now as regardsthe throe upper planets, Aristarchus, 
Copfernictis, and Tycho Brahe demonstrate that if we set them in order around 
file sun and put the sun as, so to speak, the common centre of the five planets, so 
that the movement of the sun, whether true or apparent, affects all the spheres 
of fite five planets, we are freed— as before in the case of Venus and Mercury, 
fr>om two eccentric circles, so how in the tipper planets— (1) from three epicycles; 
{2) from' the blind unbelievable harmony of their real movement with the move- 
ment of the sun; '(3) and just as above in the each of Venus and Mercury, they 
have no real stations and retrogradations with respect to the sun, around which 
they revolve,* (4) thus afep very many, complications in the latitudinal pipye- 
toent are removed from 'the doctrine of the schemata; (5) andfinfeUythero^ 
are disclosed for the differehce which makes the five planets become statib 
and retrogradihg/but never tbe sun and the moon; and (6),whyS&tund * 
fefehest of the upper planets, Ms the least arc of retrogradation; Jupiter, the 
Middle one, the middle arc j-iunid Mare, the nearest one, the greatest are. ^lf these 
things will be explained below in Book vx. But the ancient estronomen' wjsra 
telnUyilporantof thereaaonsfCr these appcWahoes. 1 
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its, as it were, fixed centre. But as regards the time of one year, Copernicus 
leaves the centres of the spheres absolutely fixed and also' tile centre of the 
sun fixed in the neighbourhood of the aforesaid centres. But he ascribes to 
the Earth, and thus to our eyesight, an annual movement around. the sun: 
hence, since our eyesight thinks that itself is at rest, the sun seems to move 
with an annual movement and all the five planets seem now to stop, now to 
go in the opposite direction, now to advance forward very fast. 

So by what arguments do you prove (3) that that common node or common node 
or centre of aU the primary systems is not [merely] very near to the sun but is in 
the body of the sun at its centre t , j 

In the teaching of astronomy the following arguments for this thing are 
drawn: \ 

1. From the movement of altitude and longitude of the planets. [540] Ob- 
servations duly taken bear witness that the longest line in the schema of each 
and any primary planet, which exactly bisects the orbital circle into two 
semicircles equal in the magnitude and speed of their parts, passes through 
the centre of the sun. Therefore all the five lines of altitude always meet at 
the centre of the sun. See the diagram on page 862. 

2. From the movement of latitude of the planets. For we learn from the 

same class of things, that is, from observations, that the orbit of each and 
any primary planet is cut by the ecliptic at the positions opposite the centre 
of the sun, not opposite any other neighbouring point. ! 

3. But if the centre of the sun and the centre of the region of the movable 
bodies were different, then the very slow movement in the small circle would 
have to be ascribed either to the centre of the sun or to the centre of the region 
of the movable bodies, on account of the progression of the apogee of the sun, 
as will be taught in Books vi and vxi. And thus the one of these two which 
moves could not either be or remain at the centre of the world. But it is prob- 
able that both of them are at the centre of the world and are at rest there: 
the sun does so on account of the preceding and the following arguments. 
But the node of the movable bodies does so by reason of being the source of 
movement, and we have already said that this movement starts from this 
common centre of the movable bodies. But stillness belongs to the source; 
and on account of stillness, a place at the centre of the movable bodies and 
at tee centre of the whole world. 

4. The seat to be assigned to this same source of movement is not in any 

mathematical point, very near to the most noble body, but rather in that 
most noble body, for three reasons: first, in order for us to avoid the absurdity 
that the source of movement— which is necessarily set down as being at that 
common node of all the spheres, as will be proved below— should be very 
near to .tee heart of the world, but nevertheless should' not be at tee very 
hewt. of the world, namely tee sun*; secondly, because the motor force cannot 
reside m a mathematical point but requires a body, namely tire heart of tee 
world, the sun; thirdly, because the motor force absolutely demands for iteeif 
th* centre of tee world, where the sun itself is: just as stillness belongs to tee 
surface <cf tee world, so movement belongs to the inside. *.'>;« 

«. But in especial? tee following thing must be taken out of thereafcfa 
bf iBrtthe’s judgement and be demonstrated; teal the centre the region ?0f 
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the movable bodies doeenot differ from the benfcro of the anti. For if Brahe 
admits this, he will be foroed to assign some movement to the sun; and he wiH 
be forced to admit that besides the centre of the sun, there is another, different 
centre for the movable bodies; and by this movement it comes about that the 
sun now precedes this centre, now follows it, now stands above, nowstands 
below; and nevertheless both always have the same period of time; 

(6) As a matter of fact, something absurd and surprising would happen to 
Brahe. For the sun would be moved by an eccentric movement, having its aphis 
today in the Cancer. But the centre of the movable bodies would have the apsis 
of its eccentric movement in the opposite sign of the Capricomus. But what 
would be the reason for this thing? 

(7) These two last arguments furnish an argument against Copernicus also 
inasmuch as he places that common node of the planets very near to the sun, 
but not in the sun itself. For the movements of all the remaking primary planets 
agree k the fact that the pokts around which their movements appear regular 
are different k position from the common centre of the region of the movable 
bodies: the Earth alone would keep this point as the measure of its movement, 
if the sun were not k the centre of the region of the movable bodies. But what 
would be the cause of this difference? 

(8) Finally the reason why Copernicus and Brahe make these two centres 
different is not sufficient nor astronomical enough. For they were led to that by 
the fact that they wished k the forms of their hypotheses to express their every- 
way equipollence to the Ptolemaic form. But it was not necessary that they 
should step exactly in Ptolemy’s foot-prints. For indeed Ptolemy did not build 
up all (he parts of his hypothesis from observations, but he based many thkgs 
upon the preconceived and false opkion that it is necessary to presuppose that 
the movements of the planets are regular throughout the whole circle — and 
(hat is demonstrated by observations to be false. Let anyone who wishes fully 
to understand these astronomical arguments which are placed here under one 
aspect — let him goto my Commentaries on the Movements of the Planet Mars. 

[542] Finally by what arguments do you prove (4) that the centre of the sun, 
which is at the midpoint of the planetary spheres and bears their whole system— does 
not revolve in some annual movement , as Brahe wishes, but in accordance with 
Copernicus sticks immobile in one place, while the centre of the Earth revolves in an 
annual movement? 

Even though (he other necessarily follows from (he demonstration of the one, 
nevertheless certak arguments pertain more closely to the sun and eertak to 
the Earth; and certak others equally to both. 

First on this ride was the same argument whereby we just now claimed tor 
the sun the midpokt of the spheres: namely, that the superfluous muititudedf 
spheres and movements has been removed. For as it is much more probable that 
there should be some one system of spheres of (he sun and that it shpuM be 
common tothe centre of (he sun and to that node of (he five spheres, according 
to Tycho Brahe, than that we should believe according to Ptolemy that k way 
one cif the five planets, over and above the spheres which have todo with 
thek proper movements/there is present one whole system of spheres exactly 
like (herixth system of the sun; bo also it is twmuehtoore probable that the 
centre of one Earth shoifld tovolve k an annual movement mid (hi sun beat 




sixth should have the same annual movement besides the other mo vement s 
which are proper to each.Far even though Brahe removed from the trues?* 
terns of the planets those five superfluous schemata of Ptolemy, which are like 
those of the sun, and reduced them to that common node of the systems, hid 
them, and melted them down into one ; nevertheless he left in the world the very 
thing which was effected by those schemata: that any planet, over and above 
that movement which must really be granted to it, should be moved by the 
movement of the min and should mix both into that one movement. And since 


there are no solid spheres, [543] from this mixing (here are caused in the expanse 
of the world very involved spirals. See the diagram of this involution in my Com- 
mentaries on Mars, folium 3, \ 

Copernicus on the contrary by means of this one simple movement of the 
centre of the Earth skipped the five planets completely of this extrinsic move* 
ment of the sun, and made the centres of the six primary planets — that isi the 
Earth and the remaining five— each describe singly a simple mid always similar 
orbit, or line very dose to a circle, in the expanse of the world. 

The second argument is from the movement in latitude. If epicycles revolve 
around an Earth at rest, either according to Ptolemy or according to Brahe; it 
will be necessary for those epicycles, especially those of the lower planets, in 
different ways to seek the sides as well as the head and feet, that is, to have a 
twofold. librataon. But with the Earth in motion, all the orbital circles have a 
constant inclination to the ecliptic. See Book vi, Part ra where the latitudes of 
the lower planets supply us with a very clear argument for the movement of the 
Barth., 


Thirdly, just as above, in the doctrine on the sphere, the diurnal revolution 
of the Earth being granted, the immense sphere of the fixed stars was freed 
from a diurnal movement of incalculable speed; so now, an annual movement 
being granted to this same Earth after the model of the other planets, we have 
ended that very slow movement of the fixed stars, which is called by Copernicus 
.the precession of the equinoxes. See Book vn as regards these things. For it is 
ranch move believable to attribute them to the axis of the Earth, a very small 
body, than to such a great bulk. 

Fourthly, the consideration of the ratios of the spheres wars on tine side; 
For it is by no means probable that the centre of a great sphere should revolve 
inn small sphere. For the proper spheres of the three upper planets are much 
greater than the sphere of the sun— Saturn’s approximately ten times greater; 


Jupiter's five times; Mars’ one and one half times. 
Therefore these five; spheres are not carried around or 
dislocated Jrqm their position; but their centres re- 
ittikm appr oximately ifaAiL iva & conseauenca. 
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mmM etheriimas.:And it is quite unbelievable lint the reboot Vririeh the 
primary planets pus through should fee m jumbled together 7 sisMrin Cop** 
mem 'Hmt-iwemto only distinct, but are kept equate by vary large interval* 
of emptiness. •'>■•' ...... -.; .■ -vVis;- =- *ti ><• 

1 «i*I mjrire the sixth argument’simiiar to tin fourth: from thenuqreituds of 
thsmovable bodies. For it is more behevabiethat tin body around which tire 
smaller bodies revolve should be great. For just as Saturn, Jupiter, liars; V«w. 
qs> and Mercury are all smaller bodies than the soHar body mound wfakAftitilr; 
revolve; so the moon is smaller than tiie Earth around -which the moon ra» r 
wolves; so the four satellites of Jupiter are smaller than the body of Jupiter 
itself, around which they revolve. But if the sun moves, the sun which is ! the 
greatest, and thO three higher planets which are all greater than the Earth, 
win revolve around the Earth which is smaller. Therefore it is more believable 
[545] that the Earth, a small body, should revolve around the great body of 
the sun. ■ • 

The seventh reason is drawn from the reasons for the intervals, which were 
unfolded above in the first part of this bode. These reasons are disturbed and 
maimed, unless we grant to the Earth too its own sphere, Which Copernicus 
gives to it between the spheres of Mare and of Venus. For even if the interval 
between Saturn and Jupiter could be deduced from the 'cube, that of Jupiter 
, and Mare from the tetrahedron, and that of Venus and Mercury from the octa- 
hedron, even in Brahe’s ordering: yet there would still remain between Mare and 
Venus a tingle interval. But there remain two figures in the numberof figures of 
the world. And the interval between Mare mid Venus, which is in a greater ratio 
than double would not square with one of these figures, the dodecahedron or the 
icosahedron; nor could it be deduced hum two figures, not even by the inter- 
position of some sphere between them. 

- / Eighthly, the same things are to be said concerning the hannony of the celes- 
tial movements, which are made up of the same numbers mid proportions as our 
musical scale. And if you coosiderthe excellence of the work or the pleasantness 
of Contemplation, or finally the unavoidable force of tire pereusrion,' tide har- 
mony -ban truly be callad the soul and fife of all astronomy. But this harmony 
is at last complete only if the Earth in its own place and rank among the planets 
strikes its own string and as it were sings its own note through* variation of at 
semitone: otherwise there would be no manifesting of its semitone, and that 
againisthe souLofthesong. Asa matter of fact, if the semitone 1 of the Earth is 
gone, there is destroyed from among the celestial movements the manifesting 
afAhe genera of sang, £e., the major and the mmormodee,themoet pleasant; 


this; in the Harmonies. 1 
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same feeauty—namely ; that the Earth should progress along one circle or sphere/ 
while bong at rest. Itismore believable that the sixth orbit of theEarth ia 
described by the real movement of the very Earth, just as the remaining five 
orbits are described by the same number of movements. 

The tenth argument, taken from the periodic time, is as follows! the apparent 
movement of the sun has 36$ days, which is the mean measure between Venus' 
period of 22$ days and Mats’ period of 687 days. Therefore does not the nature 
of things shout out loud that the circuit in whichthose 36$ days are taken up 
has the mean position between the circuits of Mars and of Venus around the 
sun: and thus this is not the circuit of the sun around the Earth— for nonA of 
the primary , planets has its orbit arranged around the Earth, as Brahe admits— 
but the circuit of the Earth around the resting sun, just asthe other primary 
planets, namely Mara and Venus, complete their own periods by running around 
the sun? \. 


The eleventh argument is taken from the motor causes — by the suppositit 
of Brahe’s opinion, though it is not admitted by all. For because there are no 
solid spheres, therefore the motor faculties can be placed nowhere except in the 
movable bodies. But thus the condition of the motor souls will become mighty 


hard, and harder: that of the intelligences, while the motor souls are ordered tp 
transport the body, in which they are, from place to place by a twofold move- 
ment, without the resistance of anything, but the intelligences are ordered to . 
look to Very many things— so that they may carry the planet in its own rank) 
by two in all respects distinct and mixed-together movements. For at least at 
one and the same moment they are forced to look to the beginnings, centre, 
periods, and figures of either movement. But if the sun is at rest and the earth 
is moved, each planet has only one movement, and that movement can be ef- 
fected by bodily magnetic powers. For there is barely need of the animal faculty 
for the one revolution of the solar body, but there is absolutely no need any- 
where for the supervision of mind. See my Comrmniaries on Mars passim,. 

The twelfth is from the source of movement. For it has just been demon- 
strated In many ways, and it will be confirmed below, that every movement of 
the primary planets, and in part even the secondary planets, arises from the sum 
But it is right to believe that the first cause of movement is immobile. Therefore 
the sun sticks immobile to its own place— and as a consequence the Earth moves 
inan annual movement, in place of the sun. 

The thirteenth isfrom motor instruments. For if we let the sun mid the Earth 
revolve around their own axes, then the forms from thesmbodies (horum ear* 
porumtpeciea) beCome the subjects of the motor powers by which the six planets 
are moved by the sun, and the rhoon by the Earth* But if the sunre valves in an 
annual movement while toe Earth is at rest, then no form from a body, which 
form tooifid introduoe movement, is at hand for moving ! the sun. And 'if the 
Earth dom not rcvolvB around its axis once a day, it does not have anytoiag 
whereby it may move toe moon. But this argument urges the daily mavamedt 
'amto'stom^iti^-'thiaaanBe^.'' - ■<<,. « • aw .• . n 
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ffthe Earth moves ina mrcte and is also moved by the sun, hkethe otber prk 
mwy bodies, nothing novel happens. And so it is probable that the Earth is 
moved, lor a probable cause of its movement appears; and itisprdbable that 
the sun remains fixed. 

. The fifteenth argument is from the movement in altitude. It has already been 
said in part, and it will be demonstrated below more fully; that all .the 
have a movement of libration ina straight line, which proceeds towards the sun 
and by means of this libration obey the laws erf their speed and slowness in any 
position on the eccentric circle. And thus it is certain that the sun is the cause of 
this variation in all five planets. But it has been demonstrated in the Commen- 
taries on Mars that the same thing takes place, on the Earth, if it moves, (5481 
namely that tire Earth too has a libration along its diameter in the direction of 
. the sun. But if it is put down that the sun is moving, then on the contrary the 
Earth becomes the cause of the sun’s slowness and speed and thus of its revolu- 
tion too. But indeed let the bodies of the sun and the Eearth themselves be 
viewed, and let the judgement be made at to whether it is more probable that 
the sun, which is the source of movement of the five planets and is many tin»«a 
greater than the Earth, should be moved by the Earth, or whether on the con- 
trary the Earth, one among the primary planets, should be moved by the com- 
mon source of movement of the remaining planets. See the Commentaries on 
Mars. 

The sixteenth probability is as follows. Now in Book i it was maintained by 
many arguments and by the refutations of their contraries that the Earth has a 
diural rotation around its axis, and among those arguments not the weakest 
were as follows: If the Earth is put down as having a diurnal movement, the 
final and instrumental cause of the obliquity of the ecliptic can be taken from 
this same Earth; and, with the Earth nt rest, neither of these (causes] can he 
explained, nor can they he sought from the sphere of the fixed stars, wherein the 
sodiac is, without a glance at this petty little body which is calledEarth. There- 
fore the transportation of the centre of the Earth can no longer be absurd. But 
the probability is sufficient, if the remaining arguments, demand the thing itself, 
For this is not to be offered as a necessary argument: because even though the 
sun rotates around its own axis, nevertheless it is immovable in place, ss & whole. 

. The seventeenth reason: If the Earth revolves in an annual movement, not 
pnly do we find a mop probable cause for the precession of the equinoxes thail 
tf'We assign this variation to the sun, the first body ; but also, by this same mews 
we give a reason for t the irregularprogression of theplapetary nodes, and by the 
inclination of the a^spf the .diurnal movement of .the Earth we explain, the 
puses of the, change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, just as in, the case ofspmc 
^regularity in the, precession of the equinoxes— which irregularity we disap^qy- 
ep by the third argument But one must necessarily be profpunaly 
the causes of so many of these phenomena, if the Earth does not rfcwrtye ihaa 
annual movement. * tv\ * V 

(549] Let the eighteenth argument come from the end of movement, bywhich 
itis proved thatmovemfcnt beloagsto the Earth as the home ofthespeeulative 
creature. For it was not fitringthatman, trim waageing to be the>;riweller in 
##worid*nd,its ocntemplator, shouldreeide in^nepleoe ofitaamAelOsed 
thatway hewould never have arrived attheanasarement andeooH 
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temptation of theeo distant stare, unless he had baenrfunaBhed with murfe thaw 
human gifts; or rather since he was furnished with the eyes wbieh he now- has 
and with the faculties of his mind, it was his office to movs around in this vary 
Spacious edifice by means of the transportation of the Earth his home and to 
get to know the different stations, according as they are measurers — i.e., to taka 
a promienade — to that he could ail the more correctly view and measure the 
single parts of his house. Now you understand that— -in order that the first 
part of this Book nr might be fitted properly together — its writer needed to havS 
the Earth a ship and its annual voyage around the sun. But if the Earth moves* 
the sun is necessarily at rest. 

6. On the Diurnal Revolution of the Terrestrial Boor Abound vm 
Axis and its Effect in Movino the Moon, and on the Mutual 
Proportions Of the Yeah, Month, and Day 
Because, in addition to the annual revolution around the sun, the diurnal rotation 
, too is assigned to the Earth, which is one of the primary planets: I ask, you do not 
believe, do you, that all the primary planets turn in this way around their axest ' 
That is very probable, firstly in the case of Venus, as being seen to exhibit 
one spot after another— taking as a sign its spariding, which is of a different 
form from the sparkling of the fixed stars; [550] again in the case of Jupiter, 
as bearing four satellites; and Saturn, which beam two just as the Earth bears 
one, the aforesaid moon: concerning which satellites below. 


By what principles is this rotation of bodies around their axes brought to pass t t 

In Book i, which concerns the Earth, and in this Book tv, which concerns the 
sun, it has been said that these bodies are turned by an inborn animal principle 
or something similar. But that this principle is ndt alone in rotating the Earth 
but is assisted by the sun is gathered from two pieces of evidence: first, because 
the number of daily revolutions of the Earth in A year, which is 365 ex- 
ceeds the proximate archetype, which is 360. For it is fitting that, unless the 
internal motor force of the Earth were nourished by the perpetual presence of 
the sun, the Earth would have moved along somewhat more slowly around its 
axis; and thus in the same space of a year it would have made fewer revolutions, 
namely only 360. With this postulated, it follows that the 5 % remaining and as 
% were supernumerary revolutions are added to those 360 on account of some 
assistance from the sun. The other piece of evidence names this circumstance: 
that that part of the difference of time which the preceding Books I and m, folia 
108 and 286, spake of, an4 which Tycho Brahe is seen to have brought to light 
by dear experiments with eclipses, and which I reduced tto physical form, is 
relevant here. For because this additosubtractive difference of time puts the 
summer revolution of the Earth as slightly slower than the winter: that indeed 
could not cOme from an inborn principle in the Earth, as such principles ant 
wont to be perpetually uniform; but it must come from the intervals between 
the sun and the Earth, which in our hemisphere are longer ifl'the summer tham 
^t^ewiptsr. 

Poriusps every force imsing this whirling movement it m the smabne, none anna# 
ptw&pk rf Timiwirrrit tnhrn rrrr^Hy in the eariht • > 

1 This ieropugnanttwhothef theafcroasdd reasons. For (iy if [5M] tie mfcsi# 
8 96H>mm not wmgMMdnf the two effects of twe distinct causes, there wotdl 
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been united to this virtue of th« J!£k™. oelievethat such peat strength has 
**» of the &KSd *»« “ ■£ *v£ 


any one place on the surfc^Hhl FwS< <&> view from 

ecliptic are stamped by the positions j _^ 1, Con8ec J u ently if two spaces, of the 
would be intercepted an emntv or „ na ff 00 two “recessive noons, there 
as day is to night, so would the spaceSty thTs^hJ 5° !? her °* them '• “ d 
the diurnal space around the centre of the sun to *° *S® a P & ^~ 

for in aU these things, the nature nf^fni u Qocfcumal 8 P*»« .. , 

dweller on the Earth, was falron un amnnff ± l e ^server creature and future 

who was going to reckon tb^gSSerf SltSfSr ca 'f*~* } ^ <®e 
differences of day and night. 1 ™ 801 ° f “ e 80 - tyxiy and contemplate the 
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filuraiaationis strong as naming fromaidenser light ;and:weaker at«hmgd& 
tence, aafrom a thinner and thus lesser light; and that occurs— as regards to 
one dimension of longitude, into which the movement proceeds— in the very 
ratio of . the distanoee. And so the amount of light which there is at any given 
time is fitted, by means of the distances, for distributing this acceleration 
throughout the year. 

[563] What are the effects of the daily revolution of the Earth, and, m general, of the 
revolutions iff the primary bodies around their axest 

Two: the first, which is proper to the Earth, is that for us who dwell on the 
Earth, all the stars in the heavens, both the fixed find the wandering, and! so 
also the sun and the moon are seen every day to rise in the east and set in the 
west; although with respect to this diurnal movement they remain fixed in their 
places. I have treated of this deceptive appearance in the first three books an 
the doctrine of the Sphere. The other effect; which is physical and most true and 
is common to all the primary bodies, and hence to the sun, is that the primary 
planets, by means of the form departed from their body set in revolution, move 
their secondary planets — as the Earth, the moon— and cause the secondary 
planets to move in the same direction but more slowly, and as if left behind. 

By what arguments is it made probable that the primary planets share their own 
movements around themselves with the secondary planets, and especially the Earth 
with the moonf 1 

The moon and Earth give the first evidence. For, just as above, from the fact 
that the planets, on drawing near to the sun, are borne more speedily, we 
reasoned that the sun by means of the form from its body, i.e., its form set in 
rotation, moves the planets around itself in the same direction; so also, because 
we find that (1) in so far as the moon draws nearer to the Earth— but not to the 
sun— so much the more speedily does it move around the Earth, and (2) in the 
same direction in which the Earth revolves around its axis; it is with the greatest 
probability that we derive that movement of the moon from the whirling pf the 
Earth; iaad that is all the more probable, because (3) there is also the corre- 
spondence that, just as Ihe rotation of the sun around its axis is shorter than 
the Shortest period of Mercury, so too the Earth rotates approximately thirty* 
times, before the inoon has one restitution'. For if the moon revolved moil! 
quickly than the Earth, its movement could hot wholly ccuhe [554] from the 
rotation of the Earth. (4) But belief in this thing is confirfiledby the compqrjsop 
of the four satellites of Jupiterand Jupiter With the Six planets and the suh.F'dr 
even if in the case Of the body of Jupiter we do not have the evidence fls tb 
whether it rotates around its axis, which we do have in the case of the terrestrial 
body and the solar, body in particular, that is to say, evidence from sense-per- 
ception. But sefise-psrceptlon testifies that exactly ale it is with the six piaheM 
around the sun, so too is the case with the four satellites of Jupiter: in suon 
fashion that ihe farther, any satellite can digress ham Jupiter, the slowlier does 
it make it* return around the body of Jupiter. Ahdihatiadeed dose notoceur 
athesameratiobutin agreatwyihatis, mthe ratio oflhfi^th powerofthe 
distance of each planet from Jupiter: and that is exactly thesame as the ratid 
wihieweieusdidMveamong th e ax p lanets. For Marias inhis World gftfft tpUe* 
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rejwrtHhmtfee distant* of the four Joviatsatellites fromjtfpiter are as fellows* 
S t '5, S, 13 (dr 14 aocordingtoGalileo) ; just as if their smallspfaereawferesep*- 
rated <by the three rhomboidal solids. (I) The rhomboidal dodecahedron be* 
tween the inmost spheres, whose intervals are 3 mid 5. (II) The r homboid al 
triaoontahedron (folium 464) between the middle spheres, Whose intervals are 

S and 8, and (III) the cube, 1 which is nottruly 
rhomboidal, but is a beginning of the rhom- 
boidal solids, between the extremes, which 
have the intervals 8 and 13 (or 14). Now the 
same Marius reports the periodic times as fol- 
lows: 1 day 18% hours; 3 days 18% hours; 7 
days 2 hours; 16 days 18 hours; everywhere 
the ratio is greater than double, and is accord- 
ingly greater than the ratio of the intervals 3, 
5, 8, 13, or 14, but smaller than that of the 
squares, which constitute the ratios of the 2nd 
powers erf the intervals, [5651 namely 9, 25, 
64, 169 or 196; just as also the %th powers 
are greater than the 1st powers, but smaller 
than the 2nd powers. 

Therefore since the agreement of the Jovial 
satellites with the six primary planets is so 
exact, not only did we rightly infer above from this that the body erf Jupiter 
turns around its axis like the sun, so that the proportion holds for all its mem- 
bers; but here already, over and above that, we are confirming not' improperly 
the general statement that this rotation of the primary bodies around their axes 
is the cause of the circuit of the secondary bodies around the primary bodies. 
That (5) is so much the more probable because we see that, just as the sun is 
greater than all the planets which it moves, so tod the Earth is muchgreater 
than its moon, and Jupiter than its satellites, and for that reason, like the sun, 
fit for moving them. The remaining probabilities have to do with the moon 
again. For (6) that the bodies of the moon and earth are akin is taught us by the 
telescope, which reveals signs in the moon of mountains and of seas, such as 
they are in our globe of the Earth. Even Aristotle, elsewhere a very sharp de- 
fender erf the fifth essence of the heavens, recognised this kinship, and, according 
te Avenues, he said that the moon seemed to be a certain ethereal Earth. I am 
silent as to Plutarch and the other philosophers in Macrobius. ■ ■ , - ; 

Accordingly, just as the kinship of their bodies makes the loadstone attract 
loadstone or iron; sd also in the case of the mopn it ' is not unbelievable that 
she should be moved by the terrestrial body which is akin, although neither 
in that case nor in this case is there . any contact between the bodies. And 
fti*thermore(7) whjris it surprising that the moon should be mdved'hy the 
Earth, since we see that in turn the moon also, by its passing above t$se v&tati& 
H places, causes the ebb and flow <rf the oeean ok the Earth? Is hot tins a 
dearenough evidence of the sh&ring of movements 'by these two bodies? 
Ittatty (8) .theaame thdhg is confirmed hr the remaining part'd? tike propor- 
tion: the son -and Earth wheel ‘ around their axeef as experience makeu us 
certain— 4a* the case of the sub, of itself [per se]; in the case of the radon, only 
inCopenucto»--mamely in order thdtrbythisrotatioh they may ‘give move- 




mealto the planets placed around tfaam^the sun to tae six primary planets, 
and the Earth to the moan: that the moon in turn; doe* not wheel atouhd the’ 
Mas<[666] of its own body is argued by the spots. But why ie toss so? If mt 
because no further planet is seen to go around the moan. Accordingly toe 
moon has no planet to which it gives movement by the rotation of its bodyj 
Accordingly, in the moon, the rotation was left out, as being superfluous, 
v If these sight arguments are not of use as taken singly, they will be of 
service as taken together. 

But dm it not tern absurd that the Earth, which lacks light, should be compared 
as on equal with the sun, the source of lighit For doss-not this quality moke the 
motor force of the sun more probable} ‘ 

Even if the light [lumen] of the sun works itself up in supplying movemen 
nevertheless the body of the dun is not potent in motor force on account of| 
the light alone. For there is nothing to prevent two, so to speak, subjects of 
motor virtue from being found together in the sun— light and the bodily 
affection of magnetism— and only the latter of them being present in the Earth; 
just because the Earth moves only one planet and that a very ignoble— aa 
one of the secondary planets. Nor does the magnetic virtue of the Earth alone 
move it without any assistance, as we hear; nor does the Earth have this force 
wholly from itself, though the force is in the Earth; but, the Earth seems to 
have partly drawn off this force as by a certain canal by the continuation of 
the line from the sun into itself and especially in the illumination of its body, 
and it seems to have turned aside this force into a new source, namely into 
its own body— as was said a little while before, and will be said more clearly 
below. 


The rotation of the Earth keeps to the equatorial circle; but the movement of the 
moon, to the zodiac, which has a great declination from the equator. Therefore it 
is not probable, is it, that the movement of the moon comes from the rotation of the 
Ea/rtht 

This does not bother us any more in the ease of the moon than in that of 
toe other planets. For even if they have a declination towards certain regions 
of their own [567] and, so to speak, hold the rudder in their hands and turn 
at their judgement anti sail sideways or towards the banks of the river, none 
the less they am seised by the force of the common whirlpool of motion flowing 
out from the sun; and so they have the: movement of the common river to 
thank evenior the distisct movemrait of toeir own, just artoe moon has the 
direct taiovame&t of the Barth along the equator to thank for its own oblique 
movement tiirOugh fheM^ec. ■ ;■** 

-b ,..V ; 

V v v fieeausein addition to the proper circuit of the moon around the terrestrial 
globe— concerning which up : to new—the Whole heaven of ifae moon iB ahfo 
to^redrin the movementsbaredwitb the centre of ibft garth ak&g the'iteftp 
atwmdjthesun, like the other piaasU. Anditoomessboitt firmadfee odmpeafc 
tofclrf these movements] that with reqaect to theaenftm of toesun toe moon 
^en^dMidi>.lo<a <toieet eoume esstwArdnotaaty at the time whemtho’ ted 
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tad too Earth, Witotheir distances (from tfae noon oV erliq toh »g ,'btay totf 
full moon into the same region, but also at the tme when the min impels toe 
dark or void moonforward, while the Earth— with respect to thecentre of 
the sun— impels it backward. For this impulse from - toe Earth il still much 
lees than that lrom the sun: wherefore itdiminisbestire movement'# bearing 
eastward, but does not wholly absorb it, much less turn it m tho'oohtnuy 
direction. See the -diagram Of this composite movement of the moonibttie 
Gommeniariee of Mart, Mum* 140. ■: 

• Therefore since that flow of the solar, form advancing along the zodiac 1 is 
greater, and is other than the terrestrial form, which, proceedingalongtoe 
equator, is less; and moreover since when the moon and sun are in conjunction, 
by. reason of the speed mad the region of rising and setting, in the space of toe 
world more is in obedience to the sun than to the Earth: 1 beHeve that hence 
it comes about that by reasons of the latitudinal regions too, the moon 1st 
more obedient to the solar form as the stronger— as its whole heaven around 
the sun, so also its body around the Earth— and is compelled to advance along 
tiie zodiac [568] or to regulate according to zodiac its own orbit around the 
Earth. 


From this dm not anomaly arise in thelunar movement, if the moon at the tropic 
points advances according to the lead of the terrestrial fom, because the zodiac 
and the equator are parallel at those , points, but at the equinoctial points it crosses 
obliquely this farm from the terrestrial bodyf : . c, »» 

v Again, in order to solvethis objection, I make toe same answer asin the case 
of the latitudes. Namely, that the fom from the terrestrial body is very' 
strong in its midpart under toe equator, but is weaker to the aidesof toe 
equator; because even at the source, namely in the terrestrial globe, the circles 
parallel to the equator, as being smeller, are set in motion more slowly than 
toe equator, the great circle. Accordingly a balancing takes place:- so that 
where the moon experiences a strong motor form, there it does- not comply 
with toe whole form but goes off crosswise— and where iteomphes with the 
whole fom and. is utterly obedient to it, there toe moon experiences it weak. 
Notwithstanding, I do not proclaim anything concerning toe balancing in 
ails its respects, since lunar abservations still disagree in very small amounts 


should be referred. 
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How too can the mum be herns around Mp sun annual movement, but the 
foyr satellites around Jupiter inn common dupdecennicd movement, eq lhatmean* 
uihtle fteitlusr Joes the won [‘akmipn^cr Id 

• tatfl iffhepum andthcy 

.* * ■ * \ '«;? ? • ** ' ; /* 'i •. ‘if* 

B 80 <H«iuy|danete are h^'wpMBdtoeaim by toesarta^Bfa* 
«,tta sqlmfpnn^whetobyalap tbakjripotjr plapetvtoeEarto aadJupitet, 
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if they were not held back {S§§| and laidJMd-af bytoeBarih and; 
.of a magnetic foree aimilar to that with whisk tbs sun too 

asyasaaldsJtoPicoaetadagtoe Binawfa . 
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top, ^determined by the contrary virtues of the approach and withdrawal 
<rf?th* pioon from the Earth; for as the Earth revolves around its', axis, by this 
laying holdit makes tike mom revolve but meanwhile changes the region of 
its ; own body with respect to which approach and withdrawal takes place. 
See ; the diagram on> page 899* Imagine the, friendly region (jdagam amicam) 
of the. lunar globe to be turned towards the Earth and not to be changed about 
with the contrary region. Imagine also that the Earth does not rotate around 
its axis, but is nevertheless borne around the Bun: in this case the moon will 
run the same courseae the Earth; and meanwhile it will be attracted 1 by the 
Earth, until it comes into contact with it. In turn imagine the same thing 
concerning the unfriendly region: in this case the moon will flee the Earth 
until it gets outside of the Bphere of magnetic virtue of the Earth: then it will 
wholly give itself up to seizure by the sun alone, and thus will wander com- 
pletely away from the Earth.. \ 

~Yqu have, said that the middle circle of the Earth is slightly less than sixty times nar-\ 
fewer thpn the sphere of the moon. But this same circle of the Earth is only thirty 
times faster than the moon because the moon returns in 29% days. Therefore the 
circle of the Earth is slower than the centre of the moon around the Earth in the 
ratio of two to one. How then does a body, which proceeds more slowly, give to the 
moon a movement twice as great and twice as fast as its oum movement? 

■ This objection does not apply uniquely to lunar movement, but generally to 
all the planets; and there is nothing absurd in it. For the solar and terrestrial 
bodies do not move [things] by contact, but by the spreading out or unfolding 
of their forms into every orbit of the movable body. Now in so far as the form 
from the terrestrial body flows out through space, it turns with the Earth, its 
source, in the same, time of 24 hours, since nevertheless in that place where it 
lays hold of the moon, it is of the same amplitude as the sphere of the moon. [560] 
Therefore that, form, sixty tunes wider than the Earth, passes through the total 
orbit, of the moon thirty times in one month, although within the same interval 
the moon, following after the form from the Earth, has only one periodic return. 
And so it remains probable that the movement of that form from the terrestrial 
body moves the moon; but in such a way nevertheless that the inertia of the 
lunar body overcomes diumally about 29 parts of the expanse of virtue and is 
overcome with respect to not more than the thirtieth. 

Why do you set down that the sun concurs with the motor form of the Earth even in 
that movement whereby the moon revolves around the Earth? - 
' 1. Because Tycho Brahe fouhd that the mean movement' of ‘the moon— that 
is, without the anomaly which exists ih all planetE on account of the eccentrf- 
dtyofthe orbit-4561] Still has ananomaly or is irregular. For the moonis 
always speedier in the syzygies, as here in CD and OH, and slower in the qu$d- 
rattres EF and IK than the ratioof eccentricity accounts fOr 1 — whether in 
ehhsKease it is mtheapogCOtw in the perigee dr in Shy other position On its 
eccentric ciwlef and'^ ^ aW tO inMst-^firmly' upbn 'IVcho's hypothesis for 
thbtsdid variatisu^the 4hoeh’ is exactly J ar much faster fa the syzygies arf it 
{jNjiMN»-fa ihe.t q U fc l ratu resl > ui * ■ "#• ' 1 11 v'”' ’ 

< form Hseff frora ; the Eartb-'-the form set in rotation and ft* $4 

: of Uniform; Speeds ^ouhd;^ 
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' in those parfnettiiffi are tunting 
«t the sysygiei © and ff to hi 
those parts which areturningat 
1 the quadratures Fated K— ‘that 
is to say, for one and the same 
interval between themoon and 
the Earth. Aocardingiy other 
causes of movement whichmay 
be adjusted to the phases of the 
moon must be added to this 
motor form. But the phases of 
the moon are caused by the sum 
Therefore the sun assists die 
movement of the mbon around 
the Earth. 

2. Belief in this concurrence 
of the sun is strengthened by 
the fact that before this, on 
pages 917 and 918, the same sun 
was summoned in order to aid 
the speed of the Earth in revolving, by the illumination of the [terrestrial globe] 
—here represented by the middle circle AB. For from this, as in the example 
of the Earth, we first understood that even in the light of the sun there is pres- 
ent a power of quickening movement. Then from the same thing we weave a 
necessary argument even for the moon. For if, according as DFHK the form 
from the terrestrial body AB is set in whirling motion/ it moves the moon; 
but the sun accelerates this whirling motion: therefore the sun will accelerate 
the moon too by means of the Earth and the acceleration of its form. 

Then this illumination is not disposed in one my when the moon is turning in the 
quadratures F and K, and in another my when, the moon is fuming t'n the sytygiee 
band HI 

By no means. For in both cases the. halves at the globes are illuminated, both 
of the Earth AB, which gives movement, and of the moon CDtaOH, to winch 
movement is given. Rather, it has already been said that the speed of the Earth 
from this illumination [562] is equal at both times. ■ 



,, — r _. wrote to this accessory cause, so that it no * 

celeratesthe movement of the moon very much in the syzygiesb and H but not at oll, 
in the quadraturee F ond K 7 And what on the contrary slows the movement, of ( jhe 
v^intheguwba^ : 

” No part of celestial physics was more difficult to explain titan this* Aft&he 
order to straighten things out, where possibie, wfemust makeuseof tbediagram, 
on this page. 


at the lunar globe, as CD and OH, wereparts of the eamenumlter<f«pherical 
surfaces, into which thelight coming from the sun as from a centre isepnad out; 
whae.%ei4jt!le. f)FHK represents theform at theterrestriai body AB at the 
qgnter tjbpfcooa. moves: thqmoon. Youeeetha* inthesyej^ 

■hi* 



QCDL*x*> joined to oneancther by contact (tnvtoem dppUcari per contactum), 
sod that at L, M, N, md O they cut one another at oblique angles, so that the 
joining (apptictotio) is more incomplete. But in the quadratures EF add IX tide 
cutting is at right angles; therefore there is clearly no joining, since the section 
of the moon stretches towards the centre of the Earth and a mere print on the 
circle IflGconespondsto it. 

• Therefore, since no other cause for the acceleration i&the syzygies is {^par- 
ent, we shafi have to set down that a faculty strengthening the terrestrial motor 
form ODL is presentia the light CD separately, not nowin so far as the souroe 
of the light, the solar body, is rotated— this modification given by the move- 
ment was valid above, since we were speaking of the forms of the solar and ter- 
restrial bodies without any reference to light — but qua light; indeed, in accord- 
ance with the true and somehow essential configuration of light. Then if we set 
down that this form from the terrestrial body is strengthened through the modes 
"of its joining to the circles (orbes) of light; we shall have at hand the cause and\ 
the measure of. there being a very strong acceleration in the syzygies CD and ' 
GH, but none in the quadratures. 

[563] But since by DFHK is represented not merely the form of the terrestrial 


body as agent or mover, but also the very orbit of the moon as of the patient or 
thing moved— although at that time the Earth must not be placed at the centre 
of the circle but near by— we must conceive further either that at the syzygies 
CD and GH the lunar body is better disposed towards movement according to , 
the diffusion or the surfaoe of thelight than in EF and IK, where the moon cuts ‘ 
the circles of diffusion crosswise; or that the road of the moon in D and H is 
made as it wen slippery, but rough in F and If— as on a table with grooves 
running crosswise in the wood. And that is not very absurd. For since the power 
of strengthening the movement is present in the light, as it was laid down; surely 
where one dimension of the light stretches, it is likely that the passage is easy. 

Furthermore, a* regards the effect, the same thing is said by him who say# 
that the moon is a&deftted in D and H and slowed up in F and K and in 
both cases in the simple ratio which these joinings (appUcationes) produce, 
arid by him' Who says that the moon is very greatly accelerated in D and' If 
and none at all M F obA K, but in the ratio of the squares of that which vomits 
from thejriningspooted here. • • • • T' ■ ■ * • 

Unless anyone prefers to ascribe this twofold efficacy of the light to the tab 
dimanrintut of tire surface of the light; so that, although any immaterial forms 
of bodics are diffused Id less than light is diffUsed both^jn longitude ahd’in 
latitude; 'ngvmLelM'ttesc' forms up to now have been effectual only with 
referbneeto 1ttagjihde; but th1s [l^t] ^ 'effccturi itith ‘tMerehoc both to 
longitude and latitude; on account of the fact that the fbnhihoVes as moved; 
but & is movedbriyinloBgltude; wMeligbt strengthen* as li^ht, t&j'wi" 
cording as it' possesses its town density,; both in ion^tude and in latitude. 1 

, ' . i .» 'i f . 



;8efeause in solar «c the 

it dlwaya moves it-oastward in glw direction ’ Of&Dj hod in thw teftoMsg vtf 
thfesCetion we aheady finkbid titb its effeet M in inrirbtg tbh mdd^ 
Butthis force from the light is potent in accrierathig the moon evenwestwa# 
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m'tbe direction MffH, With reference to the centre of 41 m sun, wtthat time 
namely -when the mooa appears to us to be void of light or in conjunction with 
the atm. Therefore the light does hot by Itself bring movement &ktd direction 
together (conciliat motui plagam), but by means of the acceleration of the 
form MHH. 

If this force if promt in light, greater force wiU he pretent in the denser light 
around GH, at being in the neighbourhood of the tun; a letter in the more teat- 
tered light, around the fuff moon in CD, since it it farther atony from, the sun 
by a thirtieth part of the distance: therefore the new moon vriff, be speedier than 
the full, other things being equal. 

The more perfect joining balances the weakness of the light CD, as CD in 
of a more regular concavity than OH. Therefore since the strengthening takes 
place through the joining of the forms: in the full moon the more scattered 
light, joined more perfectly, accomplishes as much as in the new moon rite 
denser light, joined more imperfectly, does. Now the intervals between the 
moon and the sun which measure out density to the light and which measure 
out the curvature to the circles DC and GH are the same: wherefore the density 
is perfectly balanced in longitude by the curves CD and OH. But rite effect 
of the light on one side is balanced by the diversity of the joining on the other, 
for even though CD and OH are equally curved; nevertheless hi the first case 
the convex OCDL winds into the concave CD ; in the second case the convex 
MGIIN is turned towards GH the form from light, which is convex towards 
the Earth. 

If that addition of 188 * to the 18 restitutions (synodos) in the sidereal year corttee 
from the acceleration of (he lunar movement in the syzygies, the magnitude of the 
acceleration must correspond too. 

Indeed in Tycho Brahe the movement [565] of the moon in the syrygies 
is accelerated only 1'26* per 1°, and is slowed T26* per I s in the quadratures; 
wherefore if the slowing is effaced by the twofold acceleration, the greatest 
acceleration of the syzygies will be 2 , 52*. Wherefore if the sines squared of 
all the 90° bring their s m al l portions into one sum, we sh&ll have as the ag- 
gregate 2°0'; therefore in the sidereal year 106*22' but not 132°45'. 

But in the first place the magnitude of the greatest Variation is not very 
certain in Tycho, who exhibits it as 40%' at 45°; and so, if the variation is 
set down as 51', we equal the aforesaid sum — 3'34*40'" being taken as the 
acceleration of 1°, or in Tycho’s formulation 1'4?*20"', and an equal slowing 
Up at 90® or in the quadratures; and thus in one quadrant the sum of 2*41' 
is fcdded up, and that sum will acquire great probability below, when we deaf 
with the causes of the irregularities. Then if in particular we keep Tycho’s 
small magnitude, at 45 s ; the preceding and the subsequent magnitudes, 
distributed in another formulation than Tycho’s, could give the desired ‘sum; 
or else there are’ hidden from tis very minute causes, which take avpgr some- 
thing from the 133* in .the treatment of the variation. 1 

m whet proportion do you think the monthly movement of the moon around 
'(he Earth should be distributed among those two causes, namely the form ef the 
terrestrial bodyand tbs circle of illumination of the bedieet' / * 

Me see that whtts riw Earth rewolves around its axis approximately 29% 
times, ia the meantime the moon returns around the Earth once, namely 



fttf •••'..TV.-'*- 

from em ttyem. So.it happens that in one year or 866 daysfi hours 9 minutes 
26 seeded* the moon returns twelve times and adds on more than one third 
of the thirteenth revolution, that is, 132%'. Therefore it is likely that tbs 
density of matter ip the lunar body is so proportioned to the archetypal degree 
[666] of strength in the form from the terrestrial body, that unless illumination 
aided the daily revolution of the Earth and also by means of this [revolution] 
tided the 'progress of the moon, the moon itself by reason of the simple motor 
Virtue of the Earth vrould return slightly more slowly, that is to say, exactly 
twelve times. With this laid down, it follows that those remaining and as it 
were supernumerary 132*4° of the incomplete thirteenth revolution mu 
be attributed to the other motor cause, namely therillumination. 

Then yen evaluate the density of the lunar body as proportioned to twelve 
lunar revolutions in one year: what will you say is the archetypal cause 
of this number 1 

The cause seems to be composite of geometrical beauty and of the office\ 
of this planet in the world: as follows: For the moon is a secondary planet 
assigned to the Earth, and it keeps to its own private course around the Earth. 
But 360 revolutions were allotted to the Earth, while the centre of the Earth 
makes one return around the sun. Then, just as among the upper planets, 
the sphere of the moon had to be a mean proportional between the body of 
the Earth and the sphere wherein the centre of the Earth really revolves, but 
the sun apparently? so also the revolutions of the moon 'had to be more than j 
one but fewer than 360. And indeed the mean proportional between 1 and 
361 is 19; but because the number 361 is not 360 and because 19 does not have 
any beauty either geometrical or harmonical; then the two numbers nearest 
to 19, which when multiplied together, give 360 and are the most beautiful 
geometrically and harmonically, Bhould be chosen. Now the nearest numbers 
which give 360 are 18 and 20, because the first is smaller by unity alone, and 
the second.greater than 19 by unity alone. But there is no demonstration of a 
figure, of 18 sides. The numbers following nearest are 15 and 24, which also 
give 660' Ndw there are geometrical demonstrations of them, but rather 
worthless ones; nor do they give any outstanding ratio, [567] but only the 
rati? between 5 and, 8; nor are they the most excellent and first erf all- in 
feumonics. But the numbers 12 and 30— for there are no others nearer which 
gj^e §60— tfxcel ip all ways: both geometrically, as being generated from 
$he.jp^ : figures .inscribed, in -the circle, and harmonically, because all har? 
monies are represented by these two divisions of the string. Then of the 
numbers which, when multiplied together, give 060, there are none more 
beautiful. , ", j ' , '7, \ 

, Furthermore, enjupberlnot] less than 12 and not greater than 30 was duet? 

B volutions of t% moon; because the where of, the mopn exhibits an image 
sphere of the $ap, it uty fitting too that, jpsf as the year, which is |% 
lie time of the am, is. .divided intp.360, a great multitude^ so also. 
month, which is the periodic time of the moon, should be allotted parts dr 'Hays 
greater hr number than ah the months in the year; and that the multitude 
sl£rfri&! increase with the jwogrese, if in the first place they*ar,the long rime; 
ware divided into lfidnoaths, the big parte, add thence themopth, rite short 
tim, teto30daya,tbe fittie parte; foe multitudeii hteomiag/to; amah thiep. 
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& the year, And each m oath had bee&oftwtive days. 


Sptv do you make it probable that the ineream itithe annual revolutions ofthe 
Earth aboveihe number 360 and thiaedditimio.the mntol movement ofthe mom 
beyond the twelve monthly revolutions of the momomefrm the same comet - . . 


*■' The very reasons of this philosophy bear witness to this thing ; sothkt,be- 
cause the daily rotation of the terrestrial globe modes' the moon, the greatisrih 
number and speedier tile rotations are, they move tint moon with greater speCd, 
and make it return more often. And especially so does the comparison Ofthe 
number of days in the solar year— 366 days 6 hours and a little more-^withthO 
archetypal number 360 and with the number of days in the lunar year — 354 days 
and a little less than 9 hours. 

, [568] For since 360 days in the year— making the moon revohre 12 times— 
should have dame from the archetype, but they have become 365 by thedhter- 
vention of the other cause; accordingly all the revolutions have become faster 
in the ratio of 360 to 365, and in that ratio stronger with respect to moving the 
moon. But at the same time they have become greater in number, i.e., 305. 
Therefore the faculty of the 360 archetypal revolutions should be evaluated' at 
the number 360. But the faculty of these actual 365 revolutions shoilld fee 
evaluated not at the number 365, because these revolution 8 are faster, but at 
the number which is a third proportional, namely 370°36'50" — if we attepd to 
the ihinutiae. But if the faculty stamped with the number 360 would have moved 
the moon so that it would have completed 12 returns with respect’ to the sun kind 
would have ended the last of those returns at its initial petition beneath the 
fixed stars: therefore, in the same proportion, the faculty evaluated at the num- 
ber 371 1 will make the moon outrun the sun 12 times and go 127°10' beyond its 
initial position: and because, after the 360 days which were in the archetype 


have been completed, the sun is still 5°I0' distant, from its initial position be- 
neath the fixed stars, and because the circle, which in the archetype had been 
divided among the 12 positions of the full moons, has been narrowed by that 
interval, accordingly the addition of these 5°10' to those 127*10' makes T32 i 20'. 
See how near this reasoning comes to the truth in the astronomical tableS; for 
they give the excess of the moon in the sidereal year as 132*45', 'only 25' more. 

1 We will also infer the same thing from the days of the'luhar year, as follows: 
The motor faculty of the 360 revolutions of the Earth would have giveU the 
moon its twelfth return withrespect to the sunandto its initial position; there- 
fore the faculty of revolutions fewer in number but so much the stronger vyfif 
accomplish just as much. Accordingly as 365 revolutions is to 360, so thefacujty 
of the 360 archetypal days is to the faculty of the 354 actual days and lShpuip, 
33 minutes. Therefore so many terrestrial revolutions, how become more in- 
tense, would have given tine moon its twelfth return with respect to the soil, if 
only theintervals between two syzygies had not been contracted by the (heresae 
in the number of the revolutions.' But because, with the insertion of thesupefr 
humeraiy dftys iri the year, 1 the 380th day as [889] atishetymd bi^ka'up the 
measure of contraction of the zodiac, frbm which 5°6'41 # are tub pr OpomobaSy 
to tiie [ength of the lunar yiestr; accordingly the moon too' is felieved'fSuMecafurJ 
Ofthfe same timber of degthfe; so that even when thbse de^khaye not been, 

*To be precise: in tbs actual computation Kepler uses tbs number 3TO*86'S0*. 
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tmvareedin theexpaaseof the world, nevertheless the moon makes itetweiftk 
return with respect to the sun. Now those degrees are^piivaknt to Iflhours .1 
minutes. And when 10 hours 4 minutes have been subtracted from 19 hours 33 
minutes which were found, 9 hours 29 minutes remain in addition to the ‘38$ 
days. Instead of these 9 hours 29 minutes the astronomical tables'give 8 hovtrs 
49 minutes, so that less than an hour is missing. And that small difierenee cab' 
be assigned to other minute mrcumstances. 5d{Sanwhile it has been proved 
exactly enough in both ways thatthis straying from the whole and beautiful, 
numbers is due to the concurrence of the causes of the lunar movement* And the 
reason is dear why 360 is approximately a mean proportional between the 
lengths of die lunar year and the solar sidereal yea?.«- 


PART III 

Os the Real and Thus Irregularity or the Planets and its Causes 

iprom the manifold variety of their proper movements. For if you follow the 
judgment of the eyes, that variety has no law, no determined circle, no definite 
rime, if a comparison is made with the fixed stars. . 

In koto many ways do the planets seem to wander? 

In three ways: (1) In the longitude of; the sphere of, the fixed stars, which we 
said extends along the ecliptic. (2) . In latitude [570] or to the two sides of the 
ecliptic, towards its. poles. (3) In altitude, i.e., in the straight line stretching 
from, the centre of vision into the depth of the ether. Nevertheless this variety is 
not uncovered by the eyes alone; but reasoning from the diverse apparent mag- 
nitudeqf the bodies and the arcsassents to it. 

What must be held concerning these, wanderings of the planets? Do they realty 
vmdcr in so many various ways, or is tight merely deceived? ; 

Even though that movement is not wholly such as meets the eyes, it is present 
in the planeta^y bodies themselves ;but much deception of sight winds its way, 

sOme irregularity Of. movements still remains W& is re^jy presort in all the 

. a ■ *JL - a"' " ’ 


Then what iit 'that, tjte'moaementof Oe ptoieti 

It is constant udrii respect to the w;hole periods; antlproceeda Moupd t^e sun, 
the centre of follow;, It 

grade. liut qererth^ea it hi of irregular speed in 

planet in one fixed part of its 'circuit digress rather faf from thesw, aad-in ; t|^ 
Onsite part cpme very near to, the gmi apd so fh$ farther it digm«^:%f 
riOWer it is; and the nearer it approaches, thafastfnr ii 4 Finally, inpne part of 
drreleit departs frqm ■.the.«i?pte.tp the nwtivand in' the other, to theeoutiv 
MMe .planet is left unth . a .1^, insularity and 

in latitude and in altitude. The a6tj-o%)2|^ist»oy« ! that .by ewtpbfa 

dratas# in Begat yi. 
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1. The Causes of the Tags lauxJULAAmsB 


(571 J State what the ancients thought about the-eausei of this irregularity. ■■■ • '■ 

/ The ancients wished it to be the office of the astronomer to bring forward 
suchoauseS of tirisapparent irregularity as woidd bear witness that the true 
movement of the planet or spheres is most regular, most equal, and most 
constant, and also of the most simple figure, that k, exactly circular. And 
tbeyjadged that you ..should not listen to him who laid down that there was 
actually anyirregularity at all in the real movements of these bodies. 

Do you judge that this axiom should fie kept? 

I make a threefold answer: I. That the movements of the planets art regular, 
that is, ordered and described according to a fixed and immutable law is 
beyond controversy. For if this were not the case, astronomy would not exist, 
nor could the celestial movements be predicted. II. Therefore it follows that 
there is some conformity between the whole periods. Fear that law, Of which 
I have spoken, is one and everlasting; the oircuits or traVCrsings of the celestial 
Course are numberless. But if they aU have the stone law and rote, then all 
the circuits are similar to one another' and equal in the passage of time. 

III. But it has not yet been granted' that the movement n really regular 
even in the diverse parts of any given oircuit. (1) For astronomy bean witness 
that, if with our mind we remove all deceptions of sight from that confused 
appearance of the planetary motion, the planet is left With such a circuit that 
in its different parts, which are redly equal; 1 the speed of the planet is irregu- 
iajr— -just as there is apparent inequality in the angles at the sun which are 
equal with respect to time. And Ptolemy himself, by setting up different 
centres in accordance with the rule of movement of eccentrics and epicycles, 
makes those circles of iris to move more swiftly at one time, ami more slowly 
at another. (2) {572} Finally, astronomy, if handled with the right subtlety, 
bears witness in this case that the routes or single circuits of the planets am 
not arranged exactly in a perfect circle but ate ellipses. 

• '■ >: • \ ' \ - • 
But by, what arguments did the ancients establish their opinion tikieh is the op- 
posite of youret 


By four arguments in especial: (1) From the nature of movable bod^ 
(2)' Froih the nature of the motor virtue. (3) From the nature of the place k 
which the movement ooeurs. (4) From the perfection of the circle. - i r 


{ yousfafe tfoir ; argument from, the nature qf hottest 


: i< >$ 


.- They reasoned that thoee bodies am not ‘composed of the elements, ‘and SO 
neither ' generation or corruption her alteration has any rights over them. 
The experience of dl the agm'berirt' witness' to this: for the bodieb ore-always 

.<* .a At . . . . m .■ t. . -i.. m — .-tla ..... 'I..,.. . ^ .. a. - 


number or in form. But the movements of the bodies made up of elements are 
.foHhaveiy mason various and inconstant, because the riemehk i^vskiously 
mm4 4 .the bodiwnad am at war with (fterimotfcer within 

the. mined bodifia- Ibemfore in the orimtial badies, where them ia so such 
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mixture and no war of the elements as in mixed bodies, there is also no place 
for turbulence, nonefor irregularity. - 


What answer do you judge should Its made to this argument? V 

If the argument is speaking of disordered turbulence of movements, there 
is none such in the heavens: there are no celestial disturbances as in thunder* 
storms, • ■ • 

Flame and drops of water at war with one another 
because the composition of the bodies of the world is of a very different family. 
But if the argument is in opposition to every regular irregularity also; [573] 
then not every irregularity, certainly not that regtffar intensification and se- 
mission of movements, comes from the war of the elements mixed together 
in the moved bodies, nor from the bodies being mutable. For some irregularity 
arises just because they are bodies, bodies which are moved and which give 
movement too, and because they are made up of their own matter, their own 
magnitude, and their own figure both inwardly and outwardly, and in ac-\ 
oordance with their magnitudes and figures they are endowed with their 
natural power too. And in accordance with their natural power they are less 
movable at a distance than at near-by, where the faculties of mover and moved 
are in agreement rather than at war. Thus by one part of its body the load- 
stone attracts iron, and by the other repels iron; not in either case on account 
of any mixture of elements, but on account of the inward rectilinear con- 
figuration, in accordance with which the loadstone has an inborn virtue. > 
Thus the same loadstone attracts more strongly iron when near-by than when 
farther away— not that when the loadstone is nearer, it has more of fire or 
Earth, but because its virtue is weakened with its distance. Nevertheless the 
celestial bodies — i.e., the bodies of the world— remain everlasting and im- 
mutable as regards their total masses [moUe\. For the changes which come 
about on their surfaces can bring on nothing sufficient to disturb [nuUum 
momentum ad turbandos] the movements of the total masses [moliwn]. And 
upon this everlastingness of the whole globes and upon the fact that in the 
world there is nothing disordered which impedes their movements, there 
depend this regularity of the circlings, and the everlasting similarity, and the 
constant regularity, with respect to the whole eycles, of the irregularity in 
the single parts. 


tyifl you review the second argument of the ancients taken from the mover cause? 

They said, the motor virtues of the celestial bodies are of the most simple 
substance; they are minds divine and most pure, which do unceasingly what 
they do; they are everlastingly similar; they employ a most' equal struggle 
iqif forces, and they are never thed, because they feel no labour* [574] And so 
there is no reason why they should move their globes differently at different 
times. And accordingly even the figures of the movements, on account of the 
trery nature of the minds, am most perfect ckdea. 


you appose # this? 
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cause which a truer philosophy brings injitamely in the eaaeofthe natural 
power of the bodies, because wherever and in so far as such a power is alone, 
it moves {a body] most regularly and in a .perfect circle, apd does that by the 
sole neoessity of effort and by, the everlasting simplicity of itsessence. That 
is the case in the rotation of the solar body and in that of the Earth too hi 
especial; for this rotation copies from one sole, motor cause: whether, it 1 m a 
quality of. the body or a sprout of the soul bom with the body. For the axis 
with its two opposite poles stays fixed; but the body revolves around the axis 
most regularly and in a circle. This would be the case still, if any planetary 
globe were always at the same distance from the sun., For it would be carried 
by the sun with utmost regularity in a perfect circle, by means of the im- 
material form released from the solar body set in a very regular movement 
of rotation. And by reason of this same very regular movement even that 
form from the body revolves, in the amplitude of the expanse of the world, 
like a swift whirlpool. 

But although so far we have granted the argument of the ancients, never? 
tbeless regularity of movements in every respect does not yet follow from this. 
For not only do the motor virtue and the movable body come together in tile 
movements, but also the inward rectilinear configuration of the movable 
body; and in proportion to its diversity of posture in relation to the sun, 
this configuration is affected in diverse ways in the movement: in one region 
it is repelled, in another it is attracted towards the inside. The axis of the 
magnetic movable body comes in, and so does being. at rest in the parallel 
posture; and from that inward repose and from that revolution coming from 
outside there results that change of posture [575] of the parts of the planet 
in relation to the sun. Finally there advenes the interval between the' sun 
and the planet, and this interval varies with the attraction and repulsion. 
But when the interval has been changed and the planet comes into a denser 
or more rarefied virtue, then its movement too necessarily suffers intensifica- 
tion or remission, and the figure of its route becomes elliptical. Bo with refer- 
ence to the concourse of so many required things, the virtue moving the planet 
cannot be called simple, because it moves by means’ of different degrees of 
its form. 


Whai was the ancients' argument from placet • 

They considered that the region of the elements was abound the centre of the 
world; the heavens at the surface. Therefore to the bodies made up of elements 
belongs rectilinear movement, which baa a beginning and an end and which, 


any of those bodies back into its own place;, andhence in proportion to different 
nearnesses to the natural place, or mark, there are different speeds, and finally 
pure rest. But the celestial bodies move everlastinglyin the circular expanse of 
the world: and that argues that they are neither heavy rim light, and fhat they 
rite not moved for the sake of rest or for the sake of occupying a place— for they 
afe always circling in their place— but that accordingly thy aremovodonly in 
~ to be moved; and so their mov&aentmust be. regular, and the form of. 
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What answer do you make to this third argument? 

■' Not every irregularity o! movements comesfrom heaviness and Ughtness,the 
properties of the elements ; but some comes from the change of the distance too, 
as is clear in the case of the lever and the balance; and this cause produces in- 
tensification [576] and remission of movements, as has been explained so far. We 
must however remark that there is nevertheless some kinship between the prin- 
ciples of heaviness and lightness in the elements and the natural inertia of the 
planetary globe with respect to movement, but no irregularity of movement is 
explained by this kinship; 

But as regards the figure of the movement, the argument concludes nothing 
more than we can grant, namely that the movement bends back into itself. And 
not only the circular but also the elliptical are of such a kind; and so the as- 
sumptions are not denied. For in truth bodies which revolve around their axe 
are moved only in order that by their everlasting motion they may obey som 
„ necessity of their own globe — some bodies indeed in order that they may carr£ 
the planets around themselves in everlasting circles. 

State the fourth argument of the ancients which was taken from the circular figure. 

They philosophized that of all movements which return into themselves the 
circular is the most simple and the most perfect and that something of straight- 
ness is mixed in with all the others, such as the oval and similar figures: accord- 
ingly this circular movement is most akin to the very simple nature of the bodies, 
to the motors, which are divine minds — for its beauty and perfection is some - 1 
how of the mind — and finally to the heavens, which have a spherical figure. 

How must this be refuted? 

To this I make answer as follows: Firstly, if the celestial movements were the 
work of mind, as the ancients believed, then the conclusion that the routes of 
the planets are perfectly circular would be plausible. For then the form of move- 
ment conceived by the mind would be to the virtue a rule and mark to which 
the movement would be referred. But the celestial movements are not the work 
of mind but of nature, that is, of the natural power of the bodies, or else a work 
of the soul acting uniformly in accordance with those bodily powers; [577] and 
that is not proved by anything more validly than by the observation of the 
astronomers, who, after rightfully removing the deceptions of sight, find that 
the elliptical figure of revolution is left in the real and very true movement of 
the planet; and the ellipse bears witness to the natural bodily power and to the 
emanation and magnitude of its form. - 

Then, even if we grant them their intelligences, nevertheless they do not yet 
obtain what they want, namely the complete perfection of the circle. For if it 
were a question only of the beauty of the circle, the circle would very rightly be 
decided upon by mind and would be suitable for any bodies whatsoever and 
especially the celestial, as bodies are partakers of magnitude, and the circle is 
tire most beautiful magnitude. But because in addition to mind' there wqs then 
need of natural and animal faculties also for the sake of movement; those facul- 
ties followed their own bent [ingenium], hOr did they do everything frdm{he 
dictate of mind, which they did not perceive, biit' they did many things from 
material necessity. SO it in not surprising if thbse faculties, which am minglecl 
together, could not attain perfection completely; The ancients themselves admit 
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that the routes of , the planets are eccentric,which seems to he a much greater 
deformity than: the ellipse. And nevertheless' they could not griasd against tins 
deformity hy means of the province of those.minds of theirs. 

< Now I have often reminded you that while I deny that the celestial move* 
ments are the work of mind ; I am not at that moment speaking of the Creator’s 
Mind, whieh all things indeed befit, whether circular or elliptical, whether ad- 
ministered and represented by minds or compelled by material necessity from 
the beginnings once laid down. 


2. On the Causes of Irbegulabity in Longitude 

[578] Then what causes do you hiring forward as to why, although all the routes of the 
primary planets are arranged around the sun, nevertheless the angles — in which as 
if from the centre of the sun, the different parts of the route of one planet axe viewed — 
are not completed hy the planet in proportional times t 

Two causes concur, the one optical, the other physical, and each of almost 
equal effect. The first cause is that the route of the planet is not described around 
the sun at an equal distance everywhere ; but one part of it is near the sun, and 
the opposite part is so much the farther away from the sun. But of equal things, 
the near are viewed at a greater angle, and the far away, at a smaller; and of 
those which are viewed at an equal angle, the near are smaller, and the far away 
are greater. ‘ 

The other cause is that the planet is really slower at its greater distance from 
the sun, and faster at its lesser. 

Therefore if the two causes are made into one, it is quite clear that of two arcs 
which are equal to sight, the greater time belongs to the arc which is greater in 
itself, and a much greater time on account of the retd slowness of the planet in 
that farther arc. 

But could not one cause suffice, so that, because generally the orbit of the planet 
draws as far away from the sun on one side as it draws near on the other, we might 
make such a great distance that all this apparent irregularity might be explained 
merely by this unequal distance of the parts of the orbitt 

Observations do not allow us to make the inequality of the distances as great 
as the inequality [579] of the time wherein the planet makes equal angles at the 
sun; but they bear witness that the inequality nf the distances is sufficient to 
ayplain merely half of this irregularity: therefore the remainder comes from the 
real acceleration and slowing up of the planet. 

What are the laws and the instances of this speed and slowness? 

There is a genuine instance in, the lever. For there, when the arms axe in equi- 
librium, the ratio Of the Weights hanging from each aria is the inverse of the 
ratio of the arms. For a greater weight hung from the shatter aim makes a 
rqoanentequal to the moment of the lesser weight which is hung from the longer 
am Andi8Q,a8 the short am is to the long, so the weight on the longer am is 
*<M&e weight on the, shorter am. Andifinour mhKltiwjwmovoiheothBram, 
and if instead of the might on it we conceive at the fulcrum an equal power to 
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lift up tHe remaining arm with its weight; then it is apparent that t.hiq power 
at the fulcrum does not have so much might over a weight whieh is distant as it 
does over the same weight when near. So too astronomy bears witness concern- 
ing the planet that the sun does not have as much power to move it and to make 
it revolve when the planet is farther away from the sun in a straight line, as it 
does when the interval is decreased. And, in brief, if on the orbit of the planet 
you take arcs which are equally distant, the ratio between the distances of each 
arc from the sun is the same as the ratio of the times which the planet spends in 
those arcs. Thus let the centre of the sun or world be represented by the fulcrum 
of the lever, and its motor power by one arm and the weight on it— and we have 
already given the order to dissemble the arm and the weight, and mentally (to 
reduce them to the fulcrum; but let the planet be represented by the weight bn 
the remaining arm, and the interval between the sun and the planet, by the ato 
for that weight. Y 

f580] Let AC be the lever, D and B the weights hanging from C and A, FE the 
fulcrum, and FEC and FEA right \ 

angles. As CE is to EA, so is the * F 

weight B on EA to the weight D ■* " K A 

on EC. Remove mentally EA, and H ] 
let the power formed through EA 
by the weight B be the power of 
the fulcrum E; accordingly this 
power of the fulcrum E will keep 
the weight D, hung from C, in hori- 
zontal equilibrium, that is, so that 
FEC will be a right angle. But if 
this Bame weight, pulled away from C, approaches as near as G, then the mma 
power of E will have more might over this weight, and will lift it up above the 
line EC. 

Now let E be not the fulcrum but the sun, and let D be the planet; and EC 
and EG the different distances of the planet from the sun. Accordingly observa- 
tions bear witness that as EC is to EG, so is OK, the forward movement of the 
planet when nearer at G, to GI or CH, the forivard movement of the planet 
when farther away atC. ; ‘ . 

Then do you attribute weight to theplanett 

It was said in the above that we must consider that instead of weight them 
is that natural and material resistance or inertia with respect to leaving a place 
once occupied; and that this inertia snatches the planet as it were out of the 
hands of the rotating sun, so that the planet does not yield absolutely to tha t 
force which lays hold of it. > 

[581] What ie the reason wky the fit m does not lay hold of the planet with equal 
strength from far away and from near-by t 

The weakening of the form from the solar body is greater in a longer outflow 
thanin a shorter; and although thisweakening occurs in the ratio of the squares 
of: the intervals, i.e., both in longitude and in latitude, nevertheless it wo AS 
only in thesimpk ratio! the reasons hsve been stated above. 
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3. Tbs Causes ofe the Irregularity in Altitude 
But what ’pushes the planet out into more distant spaces and leads it back towards 
the sunt 

The same which lays hold of the planet, the sun, namely, by means of the 
virtue of the form which has flowed out from its body throughout all the spaces 
of the world. For repulsion and attraction are as it were certain elements of this 
laying hold. For repulsion and attraction take place according to the lines of 
virtue going out from the centre of the sun; and since these lines revolve along 
with the sun, it is necessary for the planet too which is repelled and attracted 
to follow these lines in proportion to their strength in relation to the r esista nce of 
the planetary body. So the contrary movements of repulsion and attraction 
somehow compose this laying hold. 

Do you attribute to the simple body of the sun and to its immaterial form the opera- 
tions of attraction and repulsion which are contrary and so not simple? 

The natural action or ivipyua of moving [582] the planetary body for the 
sake of assimilation or of bringing it back to its primal posture is one [in num- 
ber]; but it seems to be diverse on account of the diversity of the object. For 
only in one region is the planetary body in concord with the solar body; in the 
other region it is discordant. But it belongs to the same simple work to embrace 
like things and to spit out unlike things. This opinion is strengthened by the 
case of magnets; for though they are not celestial bodies, nevertheless they do 
not have that biform virtue from the composition of elements but from a simple 
bodily form. 

Therefore the planetary body itself vhll be composed of contrary parts 1 
No, indeed. For it follows only that the planetary globe has an inward con- 
figuration of straight lines or threads, like magnetic threads, which happen to 
be terminated in contrary regions; and in one of these regions, not on account 
of the body itself but on account of its posture in relation to the sun, there 
reigns friendship [familiariias] with the sun; and in the other region, discord. 

Bui isn't it unbelievable that the celestial bodies should be certain huge magnets t 
Then read the philosophy of magnetism of the Englishman William Gilbert; 
for in that book, although the author did not believe that the Earth moved 
among the stars, nevertheless he attributes a magnetic nature to it, by very 
many arguments, and he teaches that its magnetic threads or filaments extend 
in straight lines from south to north. Therefore it is by no means absurd or in- 
credible that any one of the primary planets should be what one of the primary 
planets, namely the Earth, is. 

[583] (fronted that the planet has an inward rectilinear magnetic configuration : 
then what is it that makes the planet turn one region of its body after another 
towards the sun? It does not turn its threads about, does it? 

By no means: rather we should ask what it is which keeps the planetary body 
from removing its own magnetic axis from the posture which it has once taken 
with respect to the parts of the world, although nevertheless its body, like the 
terrestrial body, revolves around its axis and at the same time is moved out of 
its place and is transported in a circle around the sun. For out of this direction 
of the magnet towards the same region, pf, the world during the whole circuit and 
out of the transportation of the body from place to placearound the sun there 
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is compounded, as out of two elements, the following effect: that the planetary- 
globe changes the posture of its regions with respect to the sun. See the diagram 
on page 939. 


What examples are there of this change? 

Again there is a familiar example in the magnetic compass, namely where 
the iron needle has been magnetized. For into _____ 

whatever place it may be transported, the §Pf|§ 

compass needle always looks towards the 
north. And so if, carrying the compass, you 
march around some castle, then at one time 
the head and at another time the tail of the g«g 
needle looks towards the castle, [584] because Hm 
in every part of its circuit the head always Sis 
looks towards the north. 

There was another astronomical example 
above in the third book, when we said that 
while the Earth revolves around the sun, the 1UJ1 

axis of terrestrial rotation remains in the same Mi! 

everlasting parallel posture— folium 248. 



Then what causes do you assign for the pointing of the magnetic threads of the 
planetary body towards the same region of the world throughout the whole circuit 
of the planet t 

The same as were indicated in Book i, folium 116 1 , by which the axis of terres- 
trial rotation is made steadfast. For firstly the parallel posture of the threads 
manifests a certain sameness, which is rest rather than motion. The cause of that 
does not seem to be any natural power which is positive or active, but rather one 
which is privative of all movement. And so that natural inertia of matter with 
respect to movement seems to have an inward rectilinear configuration and to 
be extended in accordance with these threads or to be rendered stronger and 
more unconquerable by the condensation of parts in a straight line. 

But if this is not probable: then , let there be [two] distinct ASwa/dcu or 
powerlessnesses; the first belongs to all matter considered to be without inward 
configuration: and it enables the planet not to depart from its own place, 
unless it be drawn forth from the outside, namely by the sun. The second 
belongs to the planetary body according as it has a configuration of straight 

iThere are three possible causes. (1) Since the form of the turning is joined to the globe, and 
is directed towards a definite region and not towards all indiscriminately, it follows with geo- 
metric necessity that the axis of tide turning is directed constantly towards the lateral regions 
as long as the middle circle of the turning does not stray from its own region. (2) There is a 
private cause of motion, namely the natural inertia of. the matter, of the globe, due„tothe 
dragging of the axis, which necessitates foroe to turn it aside from its position; since, however, 
no power of motion isbroughttobear against it, it remains at rest in its position. (3) There 
h an internal, positive, natural power in the rectilinear threads, Which are paritllel to the tads) 
to maintain them in their original position. For the power of movement nests in those threads 

seas and, by means of thfm this power turns the My* Thus therefore in tom the, axis, .main* 
fejirfsjg itself in its propef direction through ® natural constancy fixes also the region cf,th« 
toning, with.the result that because of the iMaatian of tbeaxis, the birds of fhe mbveMrt 
hr also neocssarily inclined. it m •- ..\j •. vs V' ■ ' 
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threads cm the inside, and by reason of ittfasse threads an keptsafe so that 
they are not deflected by the revolution of the body or moved out of their 
posture. Finally the philosophizers are free to determine whether what I have 
just spoken of is merely an Ahwaitla or a Himius 

You define this Mwa/tl* or Sfoa/us merely by the preservation if the posture. But 
what if something else were absent, and that Hanna looked towards some other fixed 
parts of the starry heavens? 

In Book i, page 116, when it was a question of the axis of terrestrial 
rotation which is similarly immovable, an answer was given as to why sbch a 
thing should not be thought of: namely because there is no reason why the 
axis should point towards some empty point in the heavens rather than to- 
wards some star, and why in this direction rather than in that; and because 
these planetary threads, no less than the axis of terrestrial rotation above, 
are found in the succession of ages to swerve slightly and thus to desert their 
original stars of reference \fixas prietinas] and to slope towards other succeeding 
stars, as can be judged in general. For that movement is so very slow that 
within the 1400 years from Ptolemy to us this cannot be Bafely enough af- 
firmed of all the planets. 

Perhaps those axes of rotation of the bodies play the roles of the threads which 
you bring in here instead of librations 

The axis of the daily rotation of the earth — of which I have spoken in tire 
doctrine of spheres— forever points in longitude towards the beginnings of 
the Crab and of the Goat. For thjs axis prolonged in both directions marlra 
out the poles of the world, as in Book xr, page 150. But the arc drawn from the 
pole of the world perpendicular to the ecliptic passes also through the poles 
of the ecliptic: therefore it is the colure of the solstices and marks out the 
beginnings of the said signs. 

But the threads by which the Earth is repelled from the sun or attracted 
pass from sign to sign. The aphelion [586] of the Earth was formerly in the 
Archer, but now it is at 6 6 of the Goat. Therefore the axis of rotation of the 
Earth and the thread which changes the interval are different. 

Then it seems that the Earth nevertheless should be at its greatest distance in the 
beginning of the Ooat. For if the whole body of the Earth rotates around that axis, 
the thread will be rotated too, in so far as it differs in posture from the axis, and 
it will describe as it were two cones with their vertices meeting at the centre of the 
E'arth, and only of one moment , of the day will it look towards its proper piste; 
during the rest of the day it will revolve around the beginning of the Ooat pointed, 
out by the axis, of the Forth. And time it will pile up aU its own force at this ami, 
and by a certain as it were spiral line will draw the Earth away from thp sm cm 
always towards the region pbinted at by the axis. i( j ^ 

Certainly in this way, by the tight connection of the thread with the axis 
of daily movement, what is spoken of would take place, and the apsis of the 
Earth would never, depart ftom the beginning of the Goat. Or elad we are* 
therefore compelled to admit that the globe is inside an Outer ttustt in Bueh 
fashion that the crust rotates during the daily movement; white the globe 
■ harihgithe thfeads does not rotate; And the ordinary magnetic Virtue belongs 
tofthe outward crust, because it alwayB shows the poles bf daffy rotation but 
not the apsis of the sun or Earth. 
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. Whence let some physicist come to thehelp ofj. G. Scaliger, who argues 
about the rising of rivers and the ebb and flow of the sea; and let the physicist 
seeiif these separated bowels of the Earth can aid him in his labour. Even 
though the moon and the soul of the Earth are s uffic ient for me. 

Ifthe planetar}/ globes have an inward rectilinear magnetic configuration, why 
do you wot rather, ascribe to them themselves the reason for their fleeing from the 
sun and approaching the sun, in proportion to the diversity [587] of the regions 
qf jtheir body, as was done in the Commentaries on Mars? 

. L Because astronomy bears witness that this drawing away from the sun 
and drawing near to it takes place in a line so to speak extended towards the 
sun, in. so far as the intermingled revolution does not vary the line. But the 
magnetic! threads are rarely stretched out towards the sun. \ 

2, Because two very diverse things would be attributed to those magnetic 
threads. For first, they would point towards the same region of the world- 
which is something like rest; then they would move their body in place, no^ 
away from the sun, now towards the sun. But by means of repulsion and attrac- 
tion this {movement of approach and withdrawal] is united more simply with 
the laying hold and making bodies revolve, which the sun furnishes. 

, 3, Furthermore, it is more probable that the form of the solar body and its 
virtue continue as far as to the planets than that their form and virtue continue 
as far as to the sun, so that, when repelling it, they flee, and when attracting it, 
they Seek. For the sun is a huge body ; while a planetary body is quite small. The , 
light and heat of the sun manifestly descend to us; the sun makes the planets 
revolve. Accordingly before this, things were clear concerning other virtues of 
the sun. But we do not have such and so evident testimony concerning the pro- 
longation of planetary virtue as far as to the sun. 

4. It will be shown below that the threads of the body suffer some slight de- 
flection on account of the sun. Therefore it is probable that the libration of the 
brhole body also comes to it from the sun rather than that it is inborn; that is, 
it is a passion from another, not an action or movement from the planet itself. 

But would you set down that this virtue is at least shared between the sun and the 
planets and that the force of repulsion and attraction passes back and forth from one 
foihe other, just as it is shared between two magnets f 

' No: rather this is the fifth reason why this repulsion and attraction is not at- 
tributed to the planets themselves: in order that there be no mutual attraction 
and repulsion according to [588] the very institute of the_ Creator, who does 
nothing in vain. Therefore, if the virtue of the planet extended as far as to the 
(tan, then the planets, in the direct ratio of the bodies, would move the sun out 
of tire position which it occupies at the centre of the world, or at least the sun 
blight to Stagger, attracted now in this direction, now in that, according as many 
planets having a like faculty assail the sun from one ride. 

..I., 1 !/, ' . '*•»»■«• * ' , 

You seem not to avoid the following inconveniences:, for the sun, leaning against the 
fiffin and virtue of Us body as against a pole end pushing (to planets, pushes itself 
out .proportionally, and drawing the planet as it were with its daws, it similarly 
dSWP* itself to the pUmHt , < <■ ■ 

i>:M& hav* avoided thisin every way by denyingmutual attraction andrepul- 
sbti. For firstly, neither the shape lfoma] nor lay not {dispeafttb] of the txxiies 
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will be directed towards this, if sueh a virtue, of the planet [ 589 ]doeenot extend' 
to the sun. Then something such does not actually follow— as thoughshortof ; 
the Creator’s design— from material necessity alone. For the bulk is so great, the 
density of matter in the solar body is so great, and its force of attraction and 
repulsion is so great; and in turn the weakness of the planet and the weakness 
of its resistance are so great; that the sun is in no danger of losing its position. 
Thus when a ship sticks fast in the sands and cannot be tom away and moved 
from its place except by two hundred horses, nevertheless one hundred h™-a<«v 
though they are half of the required virtue, do not move forward half of the : 
lone thing, because there is no mean half-way between the moved and the not-! 
moved, since they are contradictory. > 


Stale a convincing hypothesis as to how any planet completes its circuits and is 
meanwhile attracted and repelled. 

Let us begin with that moment when the magnetic threads offer their sides to 

the sun, so that both extreme ties 
of the threads are equally distant 
from the sun; and this takes place, 
by the foregoing diagram, at A, 
the greatest distance of all: at this 
time the sun is neither repelling the 
planet nor attracting it; but, as if 
hesitating between both, it never- 
theless lays hold of the planet; and 
by means of the rotation of its 
body and the flowing out of itB 
form, the sun makes to move for- 
ward from AtoB the planet which 
it has laid hold of, and the sun over- 
comes its resistance and in turn is' 
overcome by the planet, so that the 
sun lets it fall, so to speak out of 
its hands, is., out of the preceding 
rays A of its form and virtue, and 
takes it up again with the following 
rays H, and does so in the fixed ratio of the virtue of the form in that interval; 
In this way the planet is moved forward, while in the meantime the magnetic 
threads, by the force of direction, look towards the same region of the world] In 
such fashion that the region friendly to the sun is gradually turned towards the 
sun, and 'the discordant bends away from the sun: at that time therefore the 
globe begins to be attracted— only a little, if there is little difference between 
the distances of the extremities fromthe sun: by this attraction the planet will 
go, from the wide circle begun at A , gradually in ward to B and will betake itself 
towards the sun, as if into a narrower circle and a stronger, because denser, 
virtue [ 590 ] of laying hold: hence it frees itself less easily from the virtue ami so 
is moved on more speedily. This attraction, which is very slow atthe start very 
near to A , is ^ery rapid at the time when the sun has the whole<friendly hemi- 
sphere of the planet within its view, but the whole discordant hemisphere is 
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hidden behind the planetary body, t.e., when the magnetic threads point in a 
straight line towards toe sun; and that takes place around C, a quarter of the 
whole circular ambit. Thence around D once more this attraction towards the 
sun becomes more lax; but toe velocity of toe progress along toe circle continues 
to increase, because the interval between the planet and the sun is still decreas- 
ing on account of toe attraction. This relaxing of toe attraction amounts to al- 
most nothing in the beginning after C; soon, it is felt more and more, the more 
toe unfriendly part of the planet thrusts itself out and offers itself to toe view of 
toe sun, towards D, until half of the circuit has been traversed and once more 
both hemispheres of the revolving globe regard the sun equally. For at that 
time all attraction stops, and the planet is very near to the sun, and so is vejry 
speedy, because it is struggling with a very dense and a very strong virtue pf 
laying hold and frees itself hardly at all from that encompassing virtue. \ 

But immediately the globe is borne beyond this place E on its orbit towards 
E, because already the discordant hemisphere is nearer the sun than toe friendly 
hemisphere and is advancing more and more towards the sun. The planet toc^ 
begins to be pushed away from the sun, as though out of a narrower and denser 
sphere of solar form into a wider, more rarefied, and weaker sphere. Whence toe 
decreases in its movement follow, and in the contrary order: first, slowly, after 
E towards F; then, where the whole discordant hemisphere or region of threads 
points in a straight line towards toe sun, but the unfriendly region is turned 
away from the sun: toe planet is repelled very swiftly, but its movement has now 
once more slackened to middling. This again takes place around G the other 
quarter of toe circuit. When the planet has been borne farther towards H, this 
repulsion again slackens, until it completely disappears at A, where the planet 
has returned to its primal place and has been repelled to its greatest distance 
from the sun. 

[59i] But it is unbelievable that the planet — this freedom allowed— should, after 
completing its return, be restored to exactly the same distance. 

Doubtless this is at last a good place for that pronouncement of Ptolemy’s 
written out above, where be reminds us that nothing takes place in toe heavens 
which hinders the natural movements of any body or which makes the bodies 
stray as it were from their foot-paths. And so, if such laws of movement have 
been instituted by nature that the planet return unto itself most exactly, then 
this will most certainly take place, although without toe shackles of spheres, 
in toe free ether. But toe laws were made as we described them. For toe halves 
of the circuit are equal to one another— toe one in which toe planet is, attracted 
and the other in which it is repelled. Equal times are taken by both halves. 
Moreover, toe virtue of toe sun is toe same and everlasting— both ns attracting 
and as repulsing. And it has the same ratio to toe planetary inertia, which, i$ 
always the same, because nr an everlasting body. Accordingly it does as much 
byattraction in one half; as it does! by repulsion ip, the other. Why then should 
we be doubtful conceming the restitution of toe planetary body to the original 
distance within' one period oftime? ; v 

v AfaC in toeBe terrestrial and violent movements; are. not toe movable bedim 
separated from that which was toeeause of movement, asin scorpions, baUutse, 
totapttto, bombardae, andslings?And weapons hufiled,%tor<M^b the fmm*t 
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and neveethetesstheyreach their appointed piaoe- And, for a wonder, there are 
some selopetarii and slingere with a sureneesof aim that cannofcbe imitated. 
If in this ease the form of that movement— whichmovement was in the thrower 
at the movement of throw and was directed! towards a fixed region— theform 
impressed into the movable body for a short time and vanishing has arch power 
that, as long as the movable is earned by a form which has not yet become 
completely feeble, it does not cease to strive for its appointed region: by how 
much firmer defences will the certitude of the celestial returns be protected, 
which are governed [592] by the inward and plainly united and hence everlast- 
ing threads of the movable thing — since in the first case tire air disturbs the 
movement by its impact and encounter; and in the second case the density of 
the ether to be passed through is clearly nil in eff ector else has a very slight 
effect. 

Why are not (he librations of the different planets in (he tame ratio to (heir mean 
distances, (hat is, why is the eccentricity of Mercury greatest, next, that of Mars, 
and then those of Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, while that of Venus is least? 

The instrumental cause is the different strength of the threads, whether that 
is produced by nature or by posture. But the final cause is the same as that of 
the eccentricities themselves, namely in order that by reason of these eccen- 
tricities the movements of the planets should become very fast and very slow 
in such measure as would suffice for the harmonies to be exhibited through 
them. Book v of my Harmonies has to do with this. 

There remains one difficulty with respect to the direction cf the threads towards the 
same region of the world. For since you said that one region of the threads has 
friendship with the sun, and the other is in discord with the sun, so that in con- 
formity with the former or the latter region the sun either attracts or repels the body cf 
the planet, it seems that the sun has the power over the planet to do what is less, 
namely to move these threads out of their parallel posture and to turn them towards 
itself, before the planet is transported into a position from which the threads dan 
look towards the sun. 

There is nothing absurd in something like this taking place, so that the sun 
struggles with the direction of the threads, just as it struggles with the inertia 
[593] of the body with respect to movement in place — provided we keep in mind 
that the sun accomplishes less with respect to deflecting the threads than in 
moving the whole body in place, just as it also accomplishes less in respect to 
attracting the plaHet. And this tempering pertains to the Creator’s plan, lest 
the planets should come into contact with the sun, if they were not transported 
into the opposite half of the Circuit in A shorter time than the whole intervai of 
t- jmft which could be spent in the direct attraction of the thread. ' ■ v 

. Therefore, once the circling of the pknet around the sun forestalls the de- 
flection of tiie threads, hence, although in one quadrant iff the circuit the threads 
deflect somewhat towards the sun in their friendly region, and away irem the 
aua In their, discordant region; nevertheless,becau8e the planet istransported 
into the other quadrant before the deflection of the threads beeomee total* it 
fo&oudtqquaUy that . there is* change in the posture of the eontrary regions, 
which are turned towards the sun, pot as if the threads wore mot deflected; 
ther^^ m the mmmningqu^irant tiie simby t he s a me force gives a counter* 
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Reflection in tiie other direction to the planetary ’ threads, which lie in the con- 
trary position and turn their unfriendly region towards the sun. And so by the 
■earlier contrary deflection the Sun again restores the planetary threads to their 
parallel posture. In Book v this deflection and counter-deflection become the 
principal means of calculation. 


Could you cite a common example of thie direction end mixed sloping of the threadsf 

■ There is an example in the magnetic needle. For although it looks towards 
the north if it is free, nevertheless it ib somewhat deflected from the north if a 
magnet approaches obliquely: for then it bows somewhat towards the magnet. 

What things are required for the perfect restitution of the threads to the para 
posture? 

That the sun expends as much of its forces in deflecting — say, through 
quadrant PIN, attracting H the solipetal region 
of thread ddwnward from line IS towards itself — 
as it expends in restoring, as through the quad- 
rant NEB, drawing back G the same region of 
thread upwards towards line SY, which is nearer 
to itself. But this can take place only if, with PR 
as the line of the apsides and PN and NR as full 
quarters of the orbit, NQ the thread of the planet, 
situated at N, the limit of the quadrants, points 
precisely towards the sun A. For even though, in 
the upper quadrant PN, the sun A administers 
this deflection SIH, BNQ, at long distances AP, 

AI, etc., and so with a feebler virtue, but in the 
lower quadrant ATS at the short distances AS,AR 
and so with a stronger virtue; yet in turn the 
planet delays longer in the upper quadrant PN 
and undergoes those feeble forces of deflection 
for a longer time; while in the lower quadrant NR 
the planet makes a shorter delay and has a 
shorter time in which to undergo the strong 

forces which counteract the deflection. And there is perfect counterbalancing. 
For the same perfect counterbalancing can also cause that at N, one and the 
same limit of the quadrants, the distance. AN— in the rightly drawn orbit— 
should be equal to the Semidiameter BP — as will be made elear in Book v. 

But what if the planet, were to direct the thread NQ towards the sun not precisely 
after traversing PN the upper quadrant of the orbit but at some later time t 



■■ . Here the burden of proof is on the opposition. For where the thread points 
towards the sun is the limit of the quadrants, which are measured from the ap- 
isMegi For IH, the deflection of the thread with respect to the perpendicular 
hnalways increasing, as long as the thread H seeks the sun. But the increment 
«f Iteration increases with it— the effect with the cause. 

, Therefore if, m this work of attraction of the planet towards toe ton; 
shore than a quadrant of the orbit is traversed wito reference to toe fixed 
stats / then more than a quadrant wilihaVe tu ba traversed by the planet tore- 
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Storing the right angle between the thread and fchssunatft andimthe effect {of 
the restoration], or the remaining part of the libration, whereby the planet fe 
brought from the nearness NA to the nearness HA, by the sagas degrees of in* 
crements which are now decreasing in the contrary order. 

. Therefore, when the quadrants are added together, their excess over the send* 
circle chows the magnitude of the change in direction of the threads under the 
fixed stars . in half of one period-, or the magnitude of the transportation east* 
ward of B the centre of the orbit and PR the line of the apsides. Therefore .-if 
this magnitude is subtracted from that which is more than half of the orbit as 
estimated with respect to the fixed-stars, there will remain not more than half 
of the elliptic orbit as reckoned from the apsis P. . 

Then do the apsides abide, or are they transported from one place to another under 
the fixed stars? 

In the case of Jupiter the comparison of observations made by the ancients 
with those of today bears witness that the apsides stand approximately under 
the Bame fixed stars, or retrograde very little, But in the case of all the remain^- 
ing planets, the apsides are found to have left their original seats, by a move- 
ment in the direction eastward — as in the case of the apogee of the moon — but 
in the case of the planets by extremely slow movements, though the apogee of 
the moon progresses quite perceptibly. ■ > 

What is the reason why in the case of the primary planets, the threads care found so 
perfectly restored — after the whole periodic returns have been completed — that the 
progress of the apsides is imperceptible? v 

Because it is the same sun which gives a libration to the planetary body and 

which deflects and restores its threads; and be* 
cause in both acts it is the same threads by which 
s as by instruments the planet is given a Hbration 
and is deflected: then there is no cause why the 
forces for both acts should not be measured out 
through equal times. For just as the planiet, 
which points its thread NQ directly {896] at the 
sun, would at some fixed time be joined even in 
contact with the sun, if it did not leave the line 
NA ; so too the same planet, placed at the same 
N and, by a fiction, directing its thread at right 
angles to the line NA, would be turned around 
together with its thread in a fully equal time, so 
that in the end it would direct the thread NQ 
towards the, sun. But just as to the librationthere 
is added a third work, namely the moving of, the 
placet out of its posture AN, so that the thread 
NQ no longer points towards the sunand hence 
is not attracted with the same strength towards 
the sun— and in this way it is seen too thqt full 
contact does not take place by , a movement along NA, hut is forestalled by the 
~ transportation-from N to/2, and the planet gets nonearerthaa flih; eotoo this 
same transportation of the planet from;#. to R anticipates this deflection of the 
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thread, so that the thread will pointat the sub long before it oould havebeen 
rotated a whole quadrant by the stin; and so< instead of the quadrant of roW- 
tion, no more than are QM is needed. But the angles of the past deflections; or 
the virtue expended in them, are measured by the sines — as will be made dear 
by examples of natural things in Book v. Wherefore as PB the total mean die* 
tance — or in the ellipse, NA — is to BA the magnitude of half the libration— the 
work of one quadrant; and tins magnitude is the same as the eccentricity — bo 
also NQ tiie semidiameter of the planetary globe, which is employed as the 
whole sine, will be to the sine of MNQ the angle of greatest deflection; ami 
MNQ will be the angle of greatest deflection at the time when, by the trans- 
portation of the planet, a quadrant from P the plaee of greatest distance rfd 
has been exactly completed. 1 

But with the assumption of this proportion, it is demonstrated that the 
thread NQ points towards the sun A at the time when PN is a quadrant under 
the fixed stars, precisely. For let AN be equal to PB, [597] as in the ellipse; and 
let £ be the centre of the eccentric circle, and ABN a right angle, because ita^ 
measure NR is a quadrant. Now from Q the solipetal limit drop the perpendicu- 
lar QM upon BN. Two right triangles ABN and QMN are formed. And because 
it is assumed that NQ : QM : :NA : AB, then N, Q, and A will be in one straight 
line, or Q will point towards the sun. 

But it has already been demonstrated above that if, when PN a quadrant 
under the fixed stars has been completed, the thread Q of the planet points 
towards the sun, so that BNQ is its angle of deflection; then it follows that in 
NR the other quadrant under the fixed stars the thread NQ is restored and 
BNQ the angle of deflection is annulled. Hence when the planet stands at R, the 
thread is once more parallel to BN, as it was at P. And this restitution of threads 
is complete after the semicircle has been traversed. Let the same judgment ap- 
ply to the other semicircle ; for when that has been traversed, the planet returns 
to the same position under the fixed stars. 

But since experience 'defirs witness that the apsides are transported imperceptibly, 
and do not remain under the same positions among the fixed stars; then it follows 
that NQ looks towards the sun at not precisely a quadrant from P the original posi- 
tion of the. apsis. What is the cause of this straying from the already established 
ratio of regularity f 

It seems that the imperceptible slowness of these movements must be sought 
for in material necessity — if anything else is — namely in the straying of the! said 
movements, the libration and deflection, from one another through the inter- 
vention of a third movement. For it diffuses itself in an infinity of time, which 
has no beauty, as being indeterminate. But it iB difficult to state wtuit the inter- 
vening cause is: became all astronomers are not decided about the thing itself; 
nor, for most of them, does the thing have any fixed magnitude. But with mag- 
nitude removed, we lick any means of examining the causes (which some one 
might have searched into by conjecture) of whatever sort of latitudinal digres- 
sion tiie planets may have away from the ecliptic. For the digression does not 
take placewithout the deflection of the threads NQ to AN the ray of the sun— 
a deSectioQ as great is the digression of each planet. [588] It is consonant with 
such a greater or lesser deflection that the work of the threads Bhould be some- 
wbat weakened— and that variously, hi proportion ^) the varying relation of 
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the digressions to the apsides. la SatUm,Mars, Venus, and Mercury the mesa 
longitudes 1 have some latitude, but none hi Jupiter; and the apsides of Saturn, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury progress in that proportion, while those of Jupiter 
stand still. Therefore since in other respects the force to deflect the thread of the 
planetary body becomes greatest at the apsides P and R, where the thread is 
presented to the sun at right angles, it is believable that this force becomes 
slightly weaker on account of the latitude. And the reason the force does not 
suffer the same loss from the libration too is that there the libration is almost 
nil in itself. In turn, the force of deflection at N is almost nil, while the libration 
is greatest: therefore the force of deflection suffers loss from libration here 'but 
not there, in proportion to the latitude. And it can happen that the deflection 
of the thread can be slowed up in this way; and with that given, what has al- 
ready been unfolded takes place; the thread looks towards the sun more slowly, 
namely beyond the boundaries of the quadrant. But it has been demonstrated 
before that at that time the apsides are transported eastwards. Then, this can be 
the cause of the said phenomenon — a cause linked to physical or geometrical 
necessities, in accordance with the principles previously laid down. 

2. But in the meantime I would not rigidly deny that this effect can be a part 
of the design, so that it is not a consequence of necessity, or a mere consequence: 
because we are still ignorant of the magnitude of it. Then there will be room to 
speak about the final cause: to the final cause belongs the mutual tempering of 
the forces of libration, of the deflection of the threads, and of the revolution, in 
some fixed proportion: in order that, because the librations were prepared in 
order to set up the harmonies of the movements, any given harmony should not 
be bom always in some one configuration of two planets, but in the succession of 
the ages would pass through absolutely all the configurations, and in order that 
thus all the harmonies of movements — which Bookv of the Harmonies is about — 
should be mingled with all the harmonic configurations — which is the matter of 
Book iv of the Harmonies. 

Note by Keplek: Pages 942-44. A new and hasty correction has perverted the original 
and well-meditated text : 1. There is a petitio principi. 2. It is riot in my design that 
on page 942, fourth line from bottom, there should have been a case of necessity: the 
direct variation of the libration with the deflection. 3, In the same place, the cause is 
not a cause. 4. One thing was proposed on page 942, and something else was demon- 
strated on page 944: on page 942 it was a question of the fixed stars: and on page 
944, of the apsides. 

The true cause of the altnost perfect restitution is of physical necessity. For either 
the threads remain parallel, or else in one half they are deflected downward away from 
the apsis, as NQ, and in the other half, upward, since in both directions the counter- 
balancing is perfect, as was said on page 942; moreover thus. the. threads are parallel 
to one another at both apsides; therefore the restitution is perfect. 

Therefore on page 944 something false and contradictory is proposed: the straying 
of the libration from the deflection. Instead, the cause was to be given which is sug- 
gested on pages 941-42. For in the upper quadrant PN the sun gives a slightly 
fnn«dW deflection, in the lower quadrant NR, a slightly greater counter-deflection; 
if at any rate the fixed stars have their termini at the quadrants. Accordingly since 
the sdipetal terminus *? is at R, the point Of the fixed stem, and is already above SY, 
andfe therefore still nearer the mm; therefore the planet is stall sailing am: wherefore R 
„ tiM pengeal; apsis wifi , be beyond Rinthe fixed stars. If the latitude of . the planet is 

‘For apsidet reading longitudirm mediae. Seenoteby Kepler below. 
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the cause of this thing, it will have to be explained in another way than on page 945, 
where instead of apsides read mean longitudes, because in Jupiter P is not the node 
but the limit. Nor is it sufficient to look to Jupiter and to say the reason the apsis is 
standing still is that the apsis is at the limit. But it is necessary to explain this too: 
why the progress of the apsides in the case of the other planets of very unequal 
periods is approximately equal under the fixed stars. 

4. On the Movement in Latitude 

[599] Under what laws do the planets digress in latitude away from the ecliptic? 

Again, under a very simple law: that the plane which they circumscribe with 
the centre of their body be exactly even in any period and that it be inclined 
to the plane of the ecliptic in a constant and invariable inclination — except 
the case of the moon. 

If level planes are inclined to one another, they meet and cut one another in 
straight line. I ask what that common line is, from which the orbit of the planet - 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic. \ 

In all the planets, this linfe passes through the centre of the sun; and the line 
of each planet extends to its own proper places on the ecliptic, which are opposite 
to one another from the centre of the sun. 

How is this established? 

Because, since the planet at two different points on its return, as at C and D, 
is seen to be under the 
ecliptic without any lati- 
tude; these two positions 
on the orbit are found by 
calculation to be in the 
same straight line CAD 
with the sun A; so that 
if ACM was at 17° of the 
Bull, the interval of time 
until the planet was seen 
again on ecliptic, togeth- 
er with the hypothesis of 
(he eccentric circle, ex- 
hibits the line ADO of 
tiie other position on (he 
eccentric circle at 17° of 
the Scorpion, that is, op- 
posite 17° of the Bull. 

What is gathered from 
(his? 

The same as above, on 
page 910. For since the 
planes of all six eccentric circles meet at the one common centre of the sun; then 
all cannot meet at once anywhere except at this centre of the sun, because the 
line of section is not common to all, but [600] proper to each planet. But different 
lines cannot meet at more than one point. 
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• Accordingly because the sun is the node common to all the systems: therefore 
either nature moves the planets by bodily virtues, or else mind, by rational com- 
mands. For the planets the sun is a fixed mark, which all their revolutions regard. 

What causes do you assign for the movement in latitudef 

In the case of the planets the sun is not the cause — unless the remote cause — 
for this deviation from the plane of the ecliptic; nor is there any need for the 
planet’s intelligence in this work, nor for the above disproved substructure of 
solid spheres, upon which as upon chariots the planets travel along their orbit; 
and there is much less need of the spheres here than in the case of the librations 
into opposite altitudes or in the case of the movement in longitude. But some 
certain formation of the planetary bodies is alone sufficient to twist their orbits 
away from the ecliptic and to twist them back again. 

Why is not the sun ranked as a cause, since it has already been said that the lines 
of section go through the solar body itself? 

[601] Because one and the same sun, by means of one and the same form of its 
body, which form revolves in a uniform and very direct current along the 
mean circle between the poles of rotation of the sun, cannot carry different 
planets through other different paths, unless the planets add from out of 
themselves the causes of this differing digression in latitude. 

Of what sort do you hint that this formation of the planetary bodies ist 

It can be either essential, that is, belonging to the inward rectilinear mag- 
netic thread, or else accidental, namely, the rotation of the planetary globe 
around its axis performed in such a way that the threads or axis of rotation 
retain their parallel posture during the whole circuit of the body and have 
such a direction that, when the planet is on the ecliptic, it touches the orbit 
and deflects at one terminus somewhat towards the north, and at the other 
towards the south. 

Do you have a common example of this deflectiont 

The oars of ships supply some sort of example. For if the ship is being driven 
forward by winds, but an oar is tied obliquely to the stem, then the ship against 
which the line of wind is bearing is turned gradually to the side. 

The oar, pole, or rudder always directs the ship towards one single region . How 
therefore do the planets now depart to the sides of the ecliptic and now return from 
there to the ecliptic f 

If the rudder of the ship is turned, the ship too deflects to the other side. 
Even though the planets keep their threads straight, in a parallel posture, 
and unturned, nevertheless the planets are transported to the opposite parts 
ofiheir circuit, wherein the threads, [602] by reason of their original posture, 
have the opposite inclination to their orbit; wherefore too the planets in the 
other semicircle are driven towards the opposite regions. 

In order that I may better understand this movement, state what surface one suck 
thread or axis produces during the revolution «f the planet around the sunt 
, Let us lay down that when the planet is on the ecliptic, as here at C and B, 
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then AB the thread of latitude does uot have any inclination with respect 
to the sun — though this can take place differently but with the same effects, 
if the posture is equivalent— but has such an inclination with respect to the 
plane of the ecliptic, that EA or CA the half [of the thread] is to be understood 
to be sunken below the paper — which represents the plane of the ecliptic— but 
the re main i n g half EB or CB stands out above the paper, and the angle of 
inclination is as great as the latitude is accustomed to be at the limits — F 
the limit above the paper and D the limit below. Moreover, let the movement 
of the solar form, as if of a river or wind, be from E towards F, C, and D. 

[603] Then since this movement at E is going to advance contrary to ' 
sunken half of the thread AE, but at 
C is similarly going to advance con- 
trary to BC the half which stands out 
and which is opposite AE. Further- 
more, at E the movement pushes the 
planet up above the paper, in the di- 
rection whither B the front terminus 
tends; but at C it pushes the planet 
downward below the paper in the di- 
rection whither A the terminus in 
front of that position tends. In a rud- 
der the opposite takes place, because 
the rudder is pushed by the force of the 
river, not driven by an inborn apti- 
tude. But since meanwhile the thread 
AB remains in a posture parallel to 
itself throughout its whole circuit; 
hence, when the planet is most northern at F or most sunken in the south at 
D; neither terminus A nor tenninus B is in front, but the thread AB, which 
Btretches out as it were into the depth of this river, i.e., towards the sun, 
and which receives the attack on the right side, furnishes no cause for further 
removal into any region: wherefore a changing around takes place at these 
points, so that, although before point F the terminus B had been in front, 
now after point F the tenninus A is in front; and so the planet begins to ap- 
proach the ecliptic once more, at first with imperceptible progress. 

From this it is now clear what sort of figure is engendered. For because 
the thread AB is moved from E towards that very region towards which the 
front tenninus B tends; then toe surface which is produced by AB is at point 
E diminished to a mere line, which nevertheless gradually becomes a surface, 
and, having arisen from toe point E, acquires at F its greatest latitude, equal 
to the length of the thread AB: thence once more toe surface is diminished as 
far as C, the segment of the circuit which is opposite E, the first-mentioned 
segment: there again the surface disappears into a line. The same things are 
to be. understood of toe opposite semicircle CDS. But toe thread borne thus 
to F and D at an inclination and always following its : «wn lead will produce 
a perfect plane, i.e., in so far as it keeps its posture parallel; and if toils plane 
is centinued, it wiB pass through toe centre of toe sun because the thread AB 
lodes towards the sun— at Fwiththe terminus '3k ; but at B, wito the’ terminus #. 

But with this continuation of toe plane removed* if that which is produced 
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by thethread [604} is alone considered: it will , be such a form as two little 
descents exhibit between the two ellipses, BCAE the outer ellipse, and EACB 
the inner, which touch one another at C and E, so that the same line CE is 
the major diameter of the smaller ellipse EACB, but the transverse diameter 
of the greater ellipse CBAE. 

Moreover, the centre of the planetary body will revolve in a perfect plane, 
which in this figure was made circular, namely CDEF, although the plane 
itself also, as is clear from what was said above, bends away from the per- 
fection of a circle to an ellipse with its lopped-off sides. 

The oar or rudder of a ship stretches out from the ship straight into the waves or 
wind:, but these threads lie concealed within the round body of the planet: therefore 
it is not the same force which is in rudders. 

It is not necessary that all things should correspond in an analogy. But 
in place of the oars there ia the other much more suitable force in the threads. 
And just as, above, the threads have a natural inertia contrary to the de- 
flection of themselves, or rather a power to keep their posture parallel during 
tiie transportation of the body; so now also there is present in the threads of 
latitude, in addition to the similar force to keep their posture parallel, a natural 
power of agility too, or of following exactly the same line and of directing 
along that line the movement produced in the planet, in so far as the movement 
tends towards the same region as the other extremity of the thread. 

Compare this form of movement in latitude with the ancient astronomy in an 
everyday example. 

Here we entrust the planet to the river, with an oblique rudder, by means 
of which the planet, while floating down, may cross from one bank to the 
opposite. But the ancient astronomy built a solid bridge — the solid spheres — 
above this river— the width of the zodiac — and transports the lifeless planet 
[605] along the bridge as if in a chariot. But if the whole contrivance is examined 
carefully, it appears that this bridge has no props by which it is supported, 
nor does it rest upon the Earth, which they believed to be the foundation 
of the heavens. 

Nevertheless is not this theory of the movement in latitude more difficult than if some- 
one imagines solid spheres? 

But, reader, you ought to remember that we are here busy with the physical 
theory of causes, on account of which any hypothesis is applied in order that we 
may know what of truth exists in such an hypothesis or astronomical fiction. 
But below, in Books v and vr, for the sake of understanding, we shallnot reject 
the whole circles and their inclinations^ the ecliptic; because they are equiva* 
lent to these attractions of threads to the sides of the ecliptic. 

If that earlier libration of the planet in altitude and this digression in latitude had 
the same boundaryrposts on the ecliptic and were effected by the same threads, the 
cause s which you assign would be probable. 

. . Indeed, what prevents one and the same globe from having twofoldrectilinear 
threads etretfihing out over the whole body, so that from some, it receives a fi- 
xation in altitude,: and by the others is rowed backward and forward? Thus 
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on the surface of rivers a threefold movement of the parts is 
discerned — each movement proceeding in its own direction: 
the first is the flow of water, the second that of the waves, 
which that flow casts crosswise to the banks in a continuous 
series, the third comes from the wind. For if a contrary wind 
blows obliquely, it roughens the surface of the waters, and 
starts another series of smaller waves moving in their own 
direction, and these waves advance on top of the earlier waves, which are not 
troubled. Thus above in Book I [606] I mentioned the nature [substantia} of the 
belly, which represents a triple-woven tunic and contains three kinds of threads, 
distinct as to their regions, the seats of the three f^ulities of attraction, ret 
tion, and expulsion: although the weaving belongs to not one but three tunics. 

Do not the farthest digressions of the planets always occur at the same positions 1 
the zodiac, or do even these digressions change their positions f 

Observation of the progression of the limits is more difficult still than that df 
the apsides: nevertheless they are seen to be going back gradually westward in 
the sphere of the fixed stars and more slowly than the apsides are progressing; 
there is a case of both in the movements of the moon. 

If the limits retrograde and the apsides progress, will the threads productive of 
latitude remain inwoven with the threads of longitude, both of which you have given 
to the same globe t 

This retrogradation clears our way to the inward substance of the globes, into 
which narrows we have already been compelled to go, in the comparison of the 
daily revolution of the Earth with its threads of libration. Accordingly here too 
we can seek within the outer crust a separate globe— -like the yolk within the 
white of egg — supplied with its own threads, and able to revolve according to 
the same laws, and with the strength of its forces different from that of the outer 
crust, if need be; so that both of them [the crust and the globe] can be deflected 
by the same outside cause, with different measures of speed, if there is need of 
this. 

For thus in the case of the belly which I have already brought in, there are 
three tunics: the outmost, the inmost, and the middle; and one of them can be 
passive, if the others are injured, or be active, while the others are at rest; al- 
though they are unlike this thing, in that they are not separated from one 
another. 

The ancient astronomy places solid and plainly adamantine spheres on top of 
other spheres, where no body is visible to us and the whole region is as trans- 
parent as if it were empty. [607] Therefore it will not take offence if we construct 
something similar in the globes, which are visible and palpable bodies. 

Cannot this already mentioned axis of revolution of the outer crust of the planetary 
bodies perform this office of deflecting Ike movement of the planets latitudinallyt 

This cause rests upon very great probability, as will have to be said in Books 
vi and vn in the explanation of the schemata of the sun and the eighth sphere. 
Nevertheless nothing certain ean be affirmed of all [the planets]: because even 
though we said it was believable that the remaining primary planets rotate 
around the axes of their bodies, nevertheless the regions towards which these 
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axes toad or incline are unknown to us. Wherefore we have an example in the 
Earth alone. And the moon, a secondary planet does not rotate, although none 
the less it completes its latitudes. 

How can it be effected that the limits of digressions retrograde westward t 

In Book vii part of this appearance will be explained as accidental, not as 
physical or real. But what remains of this movement and is real is caused by the 
deflection [nutu] westward of the threads of latitude: so that they remain in 
one and the same plane precisely, during their whole circuit, but the threads 
themselves — t.e., the globe itself — are deflected backward over the centre of 
their body secretly in accordance with these threads. 

From what causes does this counter-deflection arise f 

Up to now the probability of most of the causes brought forward was clear. 
But in this last train of astronomical matters, the causes have ill success; and 
both understanding and belief in those things which one is able to devise have 
to work hard. Let us however speak of as much as we can find out. [608] We 
have said that the nature of the threads of latitude consists in an aptitude to 
move forward into the region of their own parallel direction. We have said more- 
over that while the planet is being transported from C or E, the position which it 
has on the ecliptic, into D or F, the position of farthest digression north or south, 
in the meantime those threads remain parallel, and for that reason it comes 
about that, since there at C and E the threads touched the orbit, now here at 
D and F they are sunken in the depth towards the sun, whither that movement 
to which they are deflected does not tend; rather at that time, the motor river 
from the sun, so to speak, meets the crosswise threads AB at right angles, more 
speedily below — that is, at A in the position F and at B in the position D — than 
above and on the outside. Therefore if the threads are deflected towards the 
movement, it is surprising if this deflection, which with its lower side seeks the 
region of the movement, takes something away from the paralleleity and does 
so at both limits? So the retrogradation of the limits follows, since no counter- 
balancing exists. For A is pushed out, at F, along the road EAC; and B is 
pushed out, at D, along the same road CBE: so in both cases B will be deflected 
below the paper. 

But if this cause is not admitted, then let the motor soul be summoned to 
twist together, by its laws, an inside kernel within the outer crust, according to 
the design of the Workman that by the interweaving of the orbits with one 
another and their frequent plurification and condensation the solidity of the 
sphere might be somewhat penetrated by the planet in the succession of ages. 

Why is the regression of the limits slower than the progression of the apsides t 

Although there is doubt concerning Mercury, there is also some doubt con- 
cerning Jupiter: nevertheless let us follow probability on account of the clear 
example of the moon, and let us say that the cause is as follows: because a dis- 
turbance, if there is any, coming from one and the same outside cause is neces- 
sarily more perceptible in a great movement than in a small. Now the trans- 
position, of the apsides arises from a great movement, which is the deflection and 
counter-defleotion of the threads in any semicircle, [609] and is as great as the 
optical additosubtractive difference [aegualio], and it would become greater and 
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altogether total if it were not anticipated by the revolution of tine planetary 
globe. But the transposition of limits takes {dace through a small movement; 
the digression of a few degrees in latitude, and is notgreater than this measure 
of it, so that this digression can give rise to nothing else whereby the transposi- 
tion of the limits may be hindered. Wherefore the same rays of the sun which 
introduce movements in both cases, by the laws already explained, have more 
manifest effects there , [in the transposition of the apsides] than here [in the 
transposition of the limits]. In addition there is the fact that in the first case rays 
of the sun act in relation to a greater diversity than in the second, other thin g s 
being equal. For in the first case the obliquity of the rays of the sun with respect 
to the threads — and this obliquity tends to the side 1 — or the angle of latitude, 
whereby the work [of the threads] is weakened, was perceptible. In this second 
case the diversity between the parts of the planetary globe, and hence between 
the termini of the threads of latitude — the terminus nearest the sun and that 
farthest away from the sun — to which diversity we assign the movement of the 
limits, is mighty small. Accordingly by right this second work is less than tha^, 

5. On the Twofold Irregularities of the Moon and their Causes 

These things which up to now have been argued concerning the causes by which the 
true movements of the primary planets are made irregular are not also to be under- 
stood concerning the moon, a secondary planet, are they f 

I. On the whole, the moon imitates the same general form of movement, 
around the Earth, as that 
which the planets keep to 
around the sun; and so too we 
ought to set down the same 
causes within the lunar body, 
that is, threads of magnetism, 
their rectilinear tract, and 
the contrary regions of that 
tract — one region friendly to 
the Earth and the opposite 
region unfriendly — and final- 
ly the approximate parallel- 
eity to itself of this tract 
throughout Hie whole circuit 
of the moon. [610] According- 
ly, when the moon has been 
transported into the opposite 
position, there is a changing 
around of .the regions; and in 
conformity with the friendly region the moon is attracted by the form oi the 
terrestrial body; and in' conformity with the unfriendly region it is repelled*. 
And its movement in longitude too is increased or. decreased in that proportion; 
and similarly we must conceive of other threads in its :body, by means of. which 
threads the moan’s digressions from the ecliptic are produoed. 

In this diagram are represented some positions, of the Earth going around Hie 
spa, together with, the surrounding lunar heaven; and in the heaven of the mom 
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some positions ofthe moo& going around the Earth. But the image of the 
magnetised needle signifies the magnetic threads in the lunar globe, by 
reason of which the moon becomes eccentric to the Earth. For the points A, 
B, C, D, E, F, and 0 signify the region friendly to the Earth, and they lie at 
the second mean longitude, and so at A and <7 tire moon is situated at the 
mean position between the perigee and the apogee; [611] at B, Q, and D it is a 
little before the apogee; at C, a little after the apogee; and at E and F, a little 
before the perigee. . 

2. But since this movement of the Earth, as was explained above, is derived 
from two sources, as it were — namely, from the daily rotation of the Earth, and 
from the rotation of the sun around its own axis — and this sun is the midpart 
of the great sphere common to the Earth and the lunar heaven; so it will be 
reasonable that the true and real movement of the moon around the Earth — 
and in so far as that revolution around the sun, which is shared by both and is 
accidental to the whole lunar heaven, is removed from it mentally — has two 
sources, as it were, and suffers all those affects as twofold which the movements 
of the primary planets have as simple. And this is perfectly consonant with the 
experience and skill of artists, and with the words arising from this twofoldness. 
For not merely in the [pages] above, according as there was a solitary mean 
movement in some one of planets, was there a mean movement and a semi- 
monthly variation of this mean movement in the case of the moon; but also 
here [hoc loco], where it is a question of the periodic irregularity of this move- 
ment, and this irregularity is not semimonthly like the variation but monthly 
or rather semiannual: we find in the moon a twofold intensification and remis- 
sion of mean movement at the contrary moments of the period, instead of the 
simple intensification and remission found in any one of the primary planets — 
and finally instead of the simple digression of the primary planets in latitude 
also a twofold digression. 

What cause does the magnitude of the moon’s eccentricity have t 

In the Harmonies I demonstrate that the variety of lunar movements de- 
termines precisely the perfect fourth, which seems to have an affinity with the 
quadratures and syzygies of the moon. Therefore in order that this interval 
might be represented by a composite movement, the eccentricity was made 
to be as great as it is. 

[612] What diversity is found between those irregularities common to the moon and 
the planets and these irregularities proper to the moon? 

1. Just as, in the above, the movement of the moon around the Earth had 
two elements, as it were, one from the rotation of the Earth around its axis, the 
other from tire joining [ex applications] of the solar light with this motor form 
from the Earth— whereof the first was free of the phases of the moon, and the 
Other was bound up with the phases; so now also* of the two irregularities, that 
earlier one is found to be an accident of the earlier element or tire mean, move* 
meat and to have its own proper termini, which we shall call the apogee; and 
the first type of digression in latitude has its own termini, distinct from the 
termini of the apogee, and they are called limits and nodes. But tbs later ir- 
regularity, which arises from a; later element, or else is an accident of the ac- 
celeration in the syzygies, and is called by Ptolemy the nodding <[an»idus] of the 
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epicycle, has termini in common 'with the lunar month and phases — as does the 
second type {forma] of digression in latitude. 

2. That earlier irregularity both of longitude and latitude is always constant 
throughout all its periods, that is, it is forever of the same magnitude: but each 
of the later irregularities become greatest in one month only of any half year, 
smaller in the remaining months, and in certain months, which divide the year 
into two parts, almost nil, namely, where the opposite affects, of this second 
acceleration and retardation and likewise of the northern and southern latitude, 
begin to pass into the contrary halves of the lunations. 

3. And so those earlier irregularities have their magnitude and the laws 

of their distribution from their own proper causes ;.but the second irregularities 
take their magnitudes and affects from the presence of the first irregularities 
in any one semicircle of lunation; they have laws of distribution alone separate, 
and adjusted to the cycles of lunations, but none the less similar to the earlier 
[laws]. \ 

4. The following fact is also related: that in the moon we find the mover 
ment of the apsides eastwards, and the movement of the limits [613] west- 
wards, much faster than in the primary planets, not merely in the ratio of 
the faster periodic return of the moon, but quite perceptibly; and moreover 
the retrogression of the limits is more than twice as slow as the progression 
of the apsides. 

The moon ia not seen alternately to turn now this part of its body, now the po- 
posite, to the Earth. For we always view the same spots on the face of the moon. 
Wherefore the causes of the approach and withdrawal of the moon from the Earth 
cannot be sought from this. 

1. It is not necessary that at two opposite times of a period the lunar mag- 
netic threads should point in a straight line towards the Earth; it is sufficient 
if at those moments they at least be deflected towards the Earth in their 
alternate regions, and if the posture of the threads remain parallel throughout 
the whole circuit of the moon. For it can come about in this way too that 
now one region of threads deflects more to the Earth, and now the opposite 
region. But if this deflection is small, our eyesight is not so sharp that in the 
disc of the moon it can observe very precisely whether on the rims of the 
lunar globe, which look towards the poles of the ecliptic, some minute par- 
ticles present themselves to view, which are not seen at any other time. For 
those parts of the globe are shelving and of a very tenuous appearance, and 
the illumination frequently fails, now on this rim, now on that, on account 
of the inconstancy of the lunar countenance. 

2. For a long time we left it as uncertain, whether there is a globe within 
the globe, like the kernel within the shell, having a different rotation from 
that — as the case of the Earth and also the movement in latitude suggested. 
And so such an inner globe could direct towards the Earth regions which are 
alternately reversed— -notwithstanding that the outer crust always turns the 
same spots towards the Earth. For between these and similar things, it is 
uncertain exactly what the manner of this motion is: it is alone very certain 
that, whatever the manner is, it has been fitted to physical and magnetic causes, 
[614] i.e., corporeal and thus geometrical; and I have put forward examples 
of such causes in both cases here. 
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Then does not this second irregularity of longitude really come from some second 
eccentricity or digression of the moon from the Earth, just as the first irregularity 
has its cause in the change of the interval t 

No: the observation of the parallaxes of the moon, together with a con- 
sideration of the eclipses, opposes this; and the ratios of the distance of the 
bodies from the first body militate against it— the ratios put forward in the 
first part of this book. But it can be argued that there is absolutely no change 
of interval bound up with the phases; because, though different experimenters 
make different corrections in the case of this hypothesis, the magnitude of 
this change is always made smaller and smaller. Ptolemy set it down as very 
large; Regiomontanus reduced it; Copernicus halved it and transposed it 
from the figure [ex forma] of an eccentric circle into the figure of the second 
epicycle; again, Tycho Brahe got hold of it and claimed a part for the equant 
circle, for which he together with Copernicus was accustomed to substitute 
an epicycle of twofold movement. I have changed around the intervals at the 
syzygies with those at the quadratures, and have transposed the cycles from 
the month to the year; relying upon these discoveries made in latter times, I 
at least found that absolutely no change of intervals occurred through the 
cycles of the phases. 

Then from what comes this second acceleration and retardation, which are bound 
up with the phases t 

From the varying relation of the eccentric circle of the moon to the phases. 
For while the moon goes around the Earth, its mover, according to the simple 
and forever uniform law of eccentricity, just as any one of the primary planets 
goes around the sun; it comes about by accident that at different times the 
moon has different distances from its movement’s other mover, which ac- 
celerates the moon in the syzygies. For if its longer interval from the Earth 
occurs at the syzygies, where its greatest acceleration takes place; then the 
terrestrial form, unrolled in a wider sphere, is weakened at one of the syzygies — 
weakened not merely in its own native and archetypal vigour, but also in the 
reception of strengthening from the sun. In turn, if this longer interval be- 
tween the moon and the Earth is found at the quadratures, where there is 
no acceleration; then there is no loss in the reception of nil vigour, and no 
gain with the short interval at the perigee. 

In the diagram on page 952 are depicted in the globes of the Earth and 
moon, the circles of illumination which divide the light part from the dark. 
But since the apogee of the moon, through the whole year and thus through 
all the positions of the lunar heaven, remains at the same point, i.e., the threads 
WF remain approximately parallel to themselves throughout the whole circuit, 
but the Earth together with the lunar heaven crosses from point to point 
hence the threads are joined in different ways at different times to the circles 
of illumination — which spread out in accordance with a circle homooentric 
with the sun and exhibiting the density of the light in longitude— as you 
may see in the arcs DT, EV, FW, OX, AO, ami BP. Accordingly the 
same thing takes place also at the apogee and perigee of the moon, as 
they always -point towards the places 90 s distant from the place or region of 
point A, B, Q, etc. 
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But what if the longer interval stretches towards the sunt Will not the movement 
be weakened in that way? And yet the moon is passing through a denser light* 

Indeed, this is what we remarked about above. For the light of the sun 
does not move [the moon] by itself but by means of the form of the terrestrial 
body, to which it transmits the laws and modes of its own work. Accordingly 
just as above light did not give the direction of movement, but the form of the 
terrestrial body gave a direction, somewhere plainly contrary to the direction 
in which the sun moves around its axis; so now also the motor form from the 
Earth is strengthened in proportion to its own native strength, weakly where 
it is weak, namely at its farther distance from the Earth its source; strongly 
where it is strong, at its shorter distance from the Earth — whatever the va: 
tion in the distance of the moon from the sun may be, [616] as above, in t^e 
case of the causes of the variation, we spoke of the counterb alan cin gs of th: 

What is the measure [modus] of this monthly additosubtractive difference , wh 
it is very great, and what is the cause of its measure t \ 

Tycho Brahe makes it equal to the physical part of the analyzed periodic 
additosubtractive difference \aequationis periodical solutae ], according to my 
formulation, because since the total periodic difference is approximately 5° 
I claim half of that for the physical cause, the customary amount for all the 
planets — that is, 2°30': accordingly Brahe exhibits the synodic difference to 
be that much — as if the motor form from the terrestrial body became pre- 
cisely twice as strong at the near distance, and twice as weak at the far, through . 
this strengthening by the light, and that is the time when it is without this 
strengthening. And if it is asked why that ratio holds, it seems that it can 
have no cause [617] except this relation of equality, as the most simple and 
therefore the most beautiful ratio. 

But Ptolemy exhibits its measure as slightly greater, and just as much as 
above, from the addition of 132° 

45' to 12 synods, we inferred the 
variation of one quadrant to 
be, namely 2°41'. But if this 
measure and magnitude is to be 
kept at both distances, then it 
seems that the cause must be 
transferred from design to ge- 
ometrical necessity, namely, be- 
cause the increase of the in- 
terval, i.e., the eccentricity, ut- 
terly exhausts that which the 
acceleration by the light at that 
syzygy had &ven; but in turn 
at the other syzygy the subtrac- 
tion of the eccentricity from the 
interval adds as much to the 
Speed as was also produced by 
the acceleration given by the 

Soma month, which is with- 
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out the synodic additosubtractive difference, namely when in this diagram the 
apogee is at EF and the perigee at IK, the parts of acceleration given by the 
light are equal at both syzygies, because the intervals between themoon and 
Earth at both syzygies, as AC and AH, are equal during that month; in the 
succeeding months, as inequality of intervals arises gradually at the syzygies — 
for example, if L were the apogee and N the perigee, then the distance AC would 
certainly be greater than AH — there also arises some monthly additosubtractive 
difference, which always becomes greatest during that whole month at EF and 
IK; finally in that month wherein the synodic additosubtractive difference is 
complete— for example, if the apogee is at CD— there is no acceleration at the 
syzygy CD, but at the other syzygy OH the acceleration is twice as great as in 
the month just spoken of: at that time at the quadratures F and K the addito- 
subtractive difference is the greatest of all those which can occur during the 
total year. But at G very near to the perigee, there are four parts to the very 
small additosubtractive difference, (I) the optical, as in the planets, (2) the 
physical, as in the planets, (3) the variation due to light, (4) the intensification 
of the same on account of the distance being diminished. The ratio of these four 
parts to one another is of geometrical necessity. But the sum composed thus 
of all four was so attuned by design that GH the perigeal movement of the moon 
at the syzygy would be to CD the movement of the moon at the quadrature as 
4 is to 3; and that the harmony would be the perfect fourth. 

[618] For that reason it comes about that although these two, (1) the measure 
of acceleration at the syzygies and (2) the measure of eccentricity, are bound to 
one another by no necessity; nevertheless the eccentricity exactly destroys the 
acceleration at the apogeal syzygy and doubles it at the perigeal syzygy. I say 
that at present, while I have been unable to investigate it. 

What probable cause do you assign to the so great speed of the apsides and limits of 
the moon, if the apsides and limits of the primary planets are incomparably slowert 

Indeed the effect of the composition of motor virtues in the moon is made 
clear. For just as in the above pages we said that the simple force of the Earth 
was attuned to harmonic numbers— at any rate in the rotation of the terrestrial 
body around its axis, to 360 perfect days, but in the revolution of the moon 
around the Earth, to exactly the 12 months in one year, or in one periodic return 
of the centre of the Earth around the sun; so now too let us say that in the de- 
flection and restitution of the threads of the moon — those by which the libration 
and those by which digressions in latitude are produced — their simple forces are 
attuned to the great length of the periodic time of the moon in the same propor- 
tion as was kept in the other planets. But just as in the above, on account of 
additional aid from the sun, both in making the terrestrial globe rotate and in 
tnaking the moon revolve, the archetypal numbers were disturbed in their final 
effect, so that instead of 860 days there were 365%, and instead of 12 lunations 
in the year, approximately 12%; so now too on account of this increase in the 
same acceleration of the moon from the illumination of the sun, the moon comes 
to the mean latitudes of its circuit before the threads are deflected in the right 
measure; and so the thread looks towards the sun from a deeper place (loco 
prefundiori) than ar quarter [of the distance] from apsis [to apsis].' And I in- 
culcated above that the transportation of the apsides took place when that 
occurred; But it is quite right that Ibis transposition of the apsides should be 
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perceptible, because that increase [819] is perceptible, namely approximately 
11°; none the less this transposition is smaller, t.e., slightly more than 3° in a 
month: (1) because those degrees [of increase] are for the most part added on at 
the syzygies, but the threads are most deflected and counter-deflected at the 
mean longitudes without reference to the syzygies; in such a way that the affects 
of degrees equal in number are very distant from one another; and it is probable 
that something still remains hidden at that node, and that by our ignorance of 
it the movements of the moon have not yet been worked out to the minute, 
not even in Tycho’s calculation. (2) Because the deflection of the threads is 
anticipated not merely in place and time but also in magnitude for that very 
reason. For if the moon had advanced more slowly^or if the deflection of the 
threads were as great in the accelerated moon as it would have been in the slbw 
moon, the apsides would be transported even farther. But it comes about by 
the acceleration of the moon that the thread points towards the sun beforeut 
reaches the just measure of deflection originally assigned to it. And by the mix- 
ture of these things it comes about that a certain mean, 3J£° between the noth- 
ing or something imperceptible — which would be the case without the acceleraV 
tion of the moon — and the 11° — which the acceleration causes — overflows into 
the movement of the apsides. The same things are to be said concerning the 
impulsion or deflection of the threads of latitude; for it ought to have been im- 
perceptible, as in the primary planets — if the moon, like the primary planets 
was going to advance according to a simple force. But because the acceleratory 
force which is added to the moon is evaluated at approximately 11° of longitude 
in efficacy; and if this force fell upon these threads of latitude during the whole 
cycle, it would deflect them, as not fortified against itself, the whole 11°; but 
since it gets possession of them only at the limits where they are in opposition 
to it, it gives them however a deflection of 134° in one period. And the precession 
of the limits follows upon this deflection. 

But although from the observation of so many ages exact determinations have 
been made of the magnitudes and ratio of these two movements of the apsides 
and the limits; there still remains room for talent. For he who brings forward 
Such causes of these things that from the causes the magnitude itself follows, 
will drive his chariot to the goal. And philosophers ought all the more [620] to 
strive, because, over and above so many other experiments, in this question too 
the moon is our mistress in acquiring knowledge of the celestial bodies, and by 
its own example it throws light upon the nature of all the planets. 

How is it t hat besides its accustomed ■periodic latitudes the moon also makes synodic 
digressions to the north and to the south t 

Just as that force of light which strengthens the terrestrial form, the mover of 
the moon, borrows the region of movement and the proportions of the work 
itself from that very form which is strengthens; moreover just as, in the case of 
longitude, that force passes over into the inborn character [ingenium] of the 
orbit according to the measure of the mutual joining; se we must set down that 
that force does the same thing in the case of latitude. It facilitated the move- 
moat in longitude, because it extends in longitude; therefore it will facilitate 
the movement in latitude, because it has the other dimension of latitude also, 
t.e., because light is a surface partaking of density, as we have often recounted 
from optics. Accordingly at the syzygies, where the thread of.iatitude is tangent 
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to the orbit and has been deflected in proportion to the latitude of the terrestrial 
form, the latitude of light Joining itself to the terrestrial form facilitates the 
digressions, so that they take place at an angle greater than that which the 
thread makes with the plane of the ecliptic ; and in that way the moon arrives in 
tire quadratures at farther limits to the north and to the south than those which 
the thread showed at the syzygies. Conversely, during the other quarter of the 
year the thread of latitude, which is tangent to the orbit in the quadratures, 
dpes not fit itself to the dimension of the form of light in latitude, but points 
approximately towards the sun, just as the orbit itself of the moon does. There- 
fore just as in that place the movement in longitude is not at all facilitated by 
the light, but is made more difficult as it were ; so the same thing overflows into 
the digression in latitude, so that it does not become greater than the angle by 
which the thread of latitude is deflected towards the ecliptic ; and thus the moon 
does not arrive in the syzygies at limits farther than those which the thread 
showed in the quadratures. But what happens to the moon turning at the limits, 
or with what face the light of the sun beholds the moon, namely, when [ 621 ] the 
thread of latitude points towards the Earth, has nothing to do with latitude. 

Since you reduce everything to the bodily threads of the globes and to the immaterial 
forms from the rotating bodies of the sun and Earth, and lastly to the light of the sun 
as a strengthening cause, you leave nothing to the animal faculties: hence you seem 
to be philosophizing just as if someone were to contend that its triple threads were 
sufficient to the belly for its operation and that there is no need of the animal faculty? 

Rather, I admit a soul in the body of the sun as the overseer of the rotation 
of the sun and as the superintendent of the movement of the whole world. Nor 
in Book i did I deny absolutely that the planetary bodies had single souls as 
overseers of the rotation of their bodies. But just as it was not necessary to in- 
troduce a special soul into the threads of the belly; for it is sufficeint for one 
common soul from the heart or liver to advance, through its own form or through 
heat, into the belly and to employ the faculties of its threads; so too in the world 
that form — of light, or heat, and thus too, if you will — from the soul of the sun, 
flowing out together with light and heat and penetrating even where light and 
heat are shut out, i.e., into the inner threads of bodies, seems to be sufficient; 
hence, just as the soul in the body has no power without the organ of the belly, 
so too the soul of the world has no power without these laws and without the 
geometrical lay-out of bodies. 

Therefore let the status of the controversy be noted: for it is certainly one 
thing to reduce every cause [ rationem ] of dispensing celestial movement — al- 
though involving contradictions, and hence impossible — simply to the hidden 
forces of some soul, after rejecting all bodily organs and all the means which the 
human mind can devise — and that is the sanctuary [ 622 ] of all ignorance, the 
death of all philosophy, but is nevertheless the common practice of most of 
those who write or speak about astronomy, and in the above was noted in part 
even in Ptolemy himself. It is something else first to discern within the bodies 
everything suited for movement, so that the possibility of movements may be 
apparent — even with common examples — and afterwards finally to pour in a 
motor soul on top of all those things, as upon the human body compacted of all 
muscles' and nerves. For if the soul can perform its functionsanywhereby bodily 
organs, it will have no need in them for design and discourse, acts proper to an 
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intellectual soul-just as, on the contrary, if it performed everything by design 
and discourse, it would not want those bodily organs. : 

In brief, the philosophers have commented upon the intelligences, which draw 
forth the celestial movements out of themselves as out of a commentary, which 
employ consent, will, love, self-understanding, and lastly command; the soul or 
motor souls of mine are of a lower family and bring in only an impetus— as if a 
certain matter of movement— by a uniform contention of forces, without the 
work of mind. But they find the laws, or figure, of their movements in their own 
bodies, which have been conformed to Mind— not their own but the Creator’s— 
in the very beginning of the world and attuned to effecting such movements. 

. »• 

END OF BOOK FOUR, THE FIRST BOOK ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
SCHEMATA OR OF CELESTIAL PHYSICS 



BOOK FIVE 


LETTER OF DEDICATION 


[631} To the Very Reverend, Most Illustrious, Most Highborn, Most Noble, 
Vigorous, etc. Lords, To the Orders of the Archduchy of Austria-on-the- 
Anisana, To My Most Gracious Lords: 

Four years after the publication of the first part of Copemican Astronomy, 
which contains the doctrine of the sphere unfolded in three books, one year 
after the publication of Book iv, wherein I have handed on the celestial physics, 
or the principles of the doctrine of the schemata of the planetary movements; 
there at last follows some time the speculative part— so called from the sche- 
mata, that is, the manual instruments wherein as in mirrors [speculis] the 
movements of the single planets are represented. 

[632] If I regard the circumstances of the time, this publication, alas! ar- 
rives in town late, after a very destructive war has arisen and the assemblages 
of students for whom these things are written have either been dispersed by 
the confusions of war or thinned out and wasted away by the expectation of 
war; after Austria, hitherto my nurse and benefactor, has struck against a 
very hard reef and seems to be called away from the guardianship of these 
beauties to serious care for her own safety; and after I too, forced by the 
hatefulncss of a private enemy to leave my home at Linz, have been moving 
around for nearly a year away from home. 

If the causes of such great delays have to be mentioned, I shall not allege 
the supineness of my publisher— which has lasted from the publication of 
the doctrine of the sphere up to now— or the inconveniences of present war 
or the fears of threatening war: the fact that this publication has been pre- 
vented till now calls for thanks, not blame. Then what cause shall I mention, 
whereby I may preserve my reputation and wash away the charge of negli- 
gence? “While our womanly manners are at work,” says Comicus, “while 
they dress their hair, a year passes by.” But if the manners of astronomy are 
known to anyone, he will be able to say that he has never known a slower 
or more painstaking woman. [633] For unless this time had been interposed, 
wherein my designs might reach their maturity, there was danger that that 
finicalness, now that the whole world , was squeamish, would demand new 
outlays and new adornments. For the computation of the Ephemerides and 
the publication of the books of the Harmonies — the works of the intermediate 
time— gave me many warnings that although most of the things which have 
to do with the six planets had been drawn up or at least indicated twelve 
years ago in my Commentaries on Man: and although, taken over from that 
and pjit together into the form of a textbook, they had remained in my writing 
desk for seven years now, awaiting the work of. the printer and engraver; 
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nevertheless as often as I reread them, what with additions or elucidations 
or transpositions of the text, the necessity of making a new copy was imposed 
upon me. To such an extent that not a trace of the first draft was left in what 
was shown to the printer. Now as regards the moon, the last of the planets: 
when I first gave my attention to the publication of this Epitome, I had no 
special concern about the moon, because Tycho Brahe’s hypotheses about 
the moon already existed, and they could [634] in general be found to be 
equivalent to those hypotheses too by which the manifold movements of this 
planet were reduced to my physical causes. Moreover those hypotheses existed 
as shadowed forth in the Commentaries on Mars, and as worked out further 
in my Hipparchus. But they were of such sort as to'stfppose two circles in th^ 
moon, eccentric in each case — a thing quite inimical to physical speculations 
and hence intolerable. The computation of the Ephemerides rested upon 
those bases: and from the foreword to it, it is apparent that the form of the 
calculation has been changed again and again, because its agreement with 
appearance fluctuates and vacillates everywhere. 

Finally the great felicity of my speculations freed astronomy from this 
cross in the month of April 1620, when, after the physical causes had been 
considered more carefully, it appeared that the second eccentric circle of the 
moon was superfluous, so that there was no further need for imagining it with 
reference to the movements in longitude. And it was already time to put 
the finishing touch upon the fourth book of the Epitome, which is about the 
principles of the doctrine of the schemata. That done, I transferred my at- 
tention to the publication of it, in the midst of the Bavarian armies and the 
frequent sicknesses and deaths both of soldiers [635] and of civilians. However, 
in the year 1621 the Ephemeris was at once computed, and — after the fashion 
of my other Ephemerides — the foreword was made to signify publicly my re- 
joicing over the conquering of the second eccentric circle of the moon. But, 
forestalled by the necessity of my journey, I could not yet publish 
this Ephemeris. 

Now as regards this last part of the Epitome, comprehended in three books; 
although after the publication of Book iv, I am away from home and spend 
no little time in journeys and in the law-courts, nevertheless I have been al- 
lowed to be at leisure the greater part of the time, and I have devoted all that 
time to the care of this publication. When I came to Tubingen at the end of 
the year 1620, in order to expound to Maestlin a new rationale of lunar hypo- 
theses, I began to write down questions about the other planets and the moon 
too in accordance with the physical hypothesis finally discovered. 

As soon as I returned to my family at Ratisbon, I reread the questions 
and gave them over to be copied. In the meantime I turned to the last part 
of Book vi, up to now postponed, because I hoped of its being easy, and it 
seemed that it could be put together between proof-readings; but [636] I 
found it laborious, not so much for the difficulty as for the multitude and 
variety of questions and the worry over the method. A short time I spent at 
a monastery passed in drawing up the ancient epochs and in computing the 
eclipses. At once, as soon as I returned to Tdbingen, I saw that the fourth 
part of Book vi; on the moan, would have to be reshaped and work repeated, 
because the definitions conceived verbally did not yet accurately represent 
the force of my hypothesis. *.■ < ” 
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During the last months May and June, Stuttgart gave the last little book, 
which was also included in the last part of my cares up to now: because the 
astronomers have too little evidence concerning the movements of the eighth 
sphere; but most of the things which could be said concerning this matter 
had been conceived by me in the Commentaries on Mars, in Book in of the 
Epitome, long published, and on other pages. Nevertheless many things arose 
on the occasion of my conversation with Maestlin, my old leader in taking 
the route of Copemican astronomy, and many things through the reading of 
books which I had hitherto been unable to get hold of in Austria. And if pub- 
lication had not been postponed till now, these things would necessarily have 
to have been passed over. 

[637] Meanwhile, with the shore of this voyage in sight, i.e., the end of this 
work, and after being refreshed by money sent secretly to Lina, then by the 
argument of the faith and kindness of your Very Reverend Doctor of Divinity, 
Antony, President at Krembsmunster, and finally with a truce intervening 
in the law-courts— my great grief— I gave June over to the journey to Frank- 
fort, and to looking after the printing. And here once more, while the work is 
being undertaken, while the pages, diagrams, and forms are being prepared, 
a month passes by. And this sidereal lady, who heretofore bore witness to her 
fretfulness by her countenance and her noddings, now ratifies and exercises 
her fretfulness, after finally coming to the press, by quarrels and abusive 
language, only not by hands and weapons. 

Therefore, Very Reverend, Illustrious, Highborn Lords, let her stand before 
you to plead my cause, which can be got hold of for me from the daily delayings 
of this publication. Come to an understanding with her. If you have become 
experienced in listening to her sarcasm, you will not easily demand scrupulous 
accounts of time from him who proves that the case is with him as with her, 
especially if he can show the value of the time and the work. 

But after I myself too, whom I believe to care for those arts, i.e., the pro- 
claiming of the divine works, [638] and who has followed the footprints of divine 
providence in an indefatigable search — after I recall to mind what utility the 
little book will have drained from this delay in time; I am not so frightened by 
your adversities, Masters — which have meanwhile risen up against you and 
the wretched province or else seem to make further threats — as not to perform 
my task, fulfill the promise made to you in the dedication of the little book on 
the sphere, and pay my debt, because I have hitherto been living off your sub- 
sidy. For I hope that there is so much divine mercy left in the store-house that 
He will that this horrible tempest be calmed, the clouds dispersed, and the sun 
at last shine again upon the penitent, and that some place be left even in Austria 
for these peaceful arts, the labour over which He does not stop caring for, and 
that there be gathered together in Austria once again somanumber of those who 
learn from these arts the praises of God their Creator. I hop® that this little book 
will be of service to those people. For it contains the first adumbration, so to 
Bjpeak, of the Rudolphine tables, and the approximate numbers. If these num- 
bers are assumed as true, the lovers of this discipline may exercise themselves 
with them until the Rudolphine tables themselves'colne ouq. furnished with 
■everything accurately corrected, fixed for calculation, and reaciy for use. Fur- 
thermore, , [639] if outsiders get any utility from my books, as there are very 
many people not only in Germany but also in the surrounding Kingdoms and 
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provinces who seek these books at Frankfort ; it is right for them to learn from 
this dedication of mine that, for whatever value this book has, they ought to 
give thanks also to your liberality, Masters, wherewith uninterruptedly you 
have fostered me throughout these very difficult times. With that learnt, ac- 
cording as each is most disposed towards the arts of mathematics, most devoted 
to God, and most assiduous in gratitude, the crown of the virtues ; so let Him very 
frequently join his prayers with mine to the most merciful God: that, with the 
tumults of war calmed, the devastation restored, and hatred extinguished; 
golden peace returning may smile upon the Empire of the Most Powerful Divine 
Ferdinand n, Emperor of Rome, Our August Lord, and that God may revivify 
all the provinces of His Majesty, and especially Austfia-on-the-Anisana, with 
the fruitful showers of His grace. And that finally to you, Very Reverend, Illua- 
trious, Highborn, Noble, Vigorous Masters, God may bring and make peA 
manent for many years safety, health, riches, and dignities, for His own glory, \ 
for the preservation of the Church, for the adornment of the most glorious\ 
Emperor, and finally for the necessary cultivation of those arts [640] wherein \ 
the divine name is held in honour. Farewell, Masters, and hold within your lik- ' 
ing your little client, who is absent in body for a short while, but quite present 
in spirit for all acta of obedience. At Frankfort on the Kalends of July 1621, . .. 

Reverend and Illustrious Lords, Farewell, 
your most devoted Mathematician, 
Johannes Kepler 

SECOND BOOK ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE SCHEMATA 
Part I. On the Eccentric Circles, or Schemata of the Planets 

[641] If you set up no solid spheres in the, heavens and if all the movements of the 
planets are regulated by natural faculties, which are implanted in the bodies 
of the planets: then I ask what mil the theory [ratio] of astronomy bet For it seems 
that the theory cannot do without the imagining of circles and spheres . 

It can easily do without the useless furniture of fictitious circles and spheres. 
But there is such great need of imagining the true figures, in which the routes of 
the planets are arranged, that we are impoverishing Astronomy and that the 
big job to be worked on by the true astronomer is to demonstrate from observa- 
tions what figures the planetary orbits possess ; and to devise such hypotheses, or 
physical principles) [642] sis can be used to demonstrate the figures which are 
in accord with the deductions made from observations. Therefore when once the 
figure of the planetary orbit has been established, then will come the second and 
more popular exercise of the astronomer: to formulate, and to give the rules of, 
an astronomical .calculus in accordance with this true figure, or even to make 
use of the figure as expressed in material instruments not otherwise than the 
solid spheres of the ancients were used, and through these figures to lay the 
movements of the planets before the eyes. 

Therefore what is the subject-matter of the Fifth Book, the second hook on the doctrine 
of the schemata » dnd how do you keep its subject-matter separate from that of the 
preceding Fourth and the following Sixthf , 

So far, in the. Fourth 'Book, the physical principles of moyemente-rramong 
other thuigs-Aiave been demonstrated by reasons and byexperiments. Outof 
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these physical principles the Fifth Book will form the figures of the planetary 
orbits' and will explain the powers [poteatates] of those figures; and thwe the in^ 
most sanctuaries of geometry will have to be searched. The Sixth wifi teach the 
use of these figures in the schemata of the single planets and put them into 
operation. So the Fourth contains the theory; the Fifth, the instrument; and 
the Sixth the practice; the Fourth was physical, the Fifth is geometrical, and 
the Sixth will be properly astronomical. 

How many parts does Book V have t 

Two: in the first part the eccentric circle and its plane are connected up with 
physical causes: in the second, there are given definitions of the astronomical 
terms which occur universally among all the planets in the case of the eccentric 
circle; and the method of calculation is explained in so far as it relates to this 
part. 

Then what sort of figure of the planetary orbit is formed according to the physical 
principles of Book IV t 

If the body of the planet did not have magnetic threads, [643] so that in ac- 
cordance with one of the regions of magnetic threads it is drawn to the north, 
and in accordance with the other region towards the south — in accordance with 
one region it is attracted towards the sun, and in accordance with the other is 
repelled; then the sun in the rotation of its body around its axis, carrying around 
the immaterial form of its own body throughout the Widest spaces of the world, 
would carry around with itself the planet held fast by that form, and (1) if the 
planet at the start had been situated under the ecliptic, its whole route would 
be arranged along the plane of the ecliptic; (2) and so the planet would always 
return to that very point where the start was made; (3) the body of the sun and 
the planetary orbit would have the same centre ; (4) the figure of the orbit would 
be a perfect circle; (5) the planet in all equal portions of this circle would be 
moved with equal speed. 

But because we have laid down that in the body of any planet there are pres- 
ent twofold threads:therefore by the mingling of^the faculties of the planet’s 
body and the sun’s motor power, (1) the planet describes an orbit oblique to the 
ecliptic; and because the threads of latitude remain^n approximately a parallel 
posture during the whole circuit but not wholly ;sp, add hence they are deflected 
gradually after many revolutions: therefore (2) the plane contained by the orbit 
of the planet is approximately a perfect plane but no\. wholly so; and hence, 
when one revolution has been completed, the centre of tfte planetary globe dans, 
not return exactly to its starting-point, but it entwines' new circle with the 
first circle traversed and described— after the fashion of th^circles of the natural, 
days— of which I have spoken in Book 111 , page 291— or alftr the fashion of the, 
thread which the silk-worm drops, thrqwing the thread aroin d itself and build-, 
ing a little house by the inweaving of many entwined circles. %>r this reason the 
longest digressions in latitude are notfpund in all ages in the fyne parts of the. 
zodiac. And because the threads of libration make the planet ti’tbe drawn away 
from tins sun tb one tide but then to be driven away from thatvregiou; accord- 
ingly the planet (3) describes its orbit around the sun biit nof'ps around its 
own centres, that is to say, it describes an orbit eccentric to the run: [644] and 
for titif reason the orbit is not (4) a perfect circle, but one stightly t arrower And 
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more pressed in on the sides, like the figure of an ellipse. (5) For the same cause 
and because the form of the solar body, which form gives movement to the 
planet, is slighter and weaker in the larger circle, it is not possible for the planet 
to be moved with the same speed in all the parts of its orbit; but the planet is 
slow at a long distance from the sun and fast at a short distance. Finally because 
too the threads of libration are moved out of their parallel posture by very many 
successive revolutions, so too the positions on the zodiac where the planets are 
highest and slowest do not always remain but gradually move eastward. 

Have you not described an intricate figure for the route of the planet and one that 
cannot readily he hid before the eyes especially in a plant f I 

Even if this is true, it is nevertheless not new to astronomy or something 
found only in Copernicus; and there is no need for all things to be represented 
in the same plane; but those interweavings, which have arisen from the very! 
slow movement of the boundary-posts of latitude and altitude, can be disen- \ 
tangled with the same dexterity which the ancient astronomers employed and \ 
with less apparatus. 

How did the ancients disentangle the movements of latitude and of altitude t 

' They devised for the latitudes one circle or sphere which is the carrier or de- 
ferent of the nodes, the outermost circle of the whole schema of the planet — 
and for the altitudes two spheres of unequal thickness, which they named the 
altitudes of the deferents [deferentium auges]. 

Why do you judge that those spheres or circles should not be used ? 

Because they were made for laying physical explanations of movement before 
the imagination rather than astronomical. And so by their use [645] those false 
physical opinions concerning the solidity of the circles or spheres were estab- 
lished; and in turn the true judgments were obscured concerning the causes of 
their irregularities and of their very slow transportation — these causes were 
demonstrated in Book £V. i 

Therefore what do you substitute for these three circles or spheres in hying yow 
astronomical exphnations before the imagination t 

It is sufficient if we draw two straight lines from the centre of the sun, one 
through the intersection ofithe planet’s orbit with the ecliptic, the other through 
tire centre of the planet’s dfrbit— both lines, on either side and everywhere under 
the fixed stars — and if w/e teach that the movement of the first line is under the 
ecliptic towards the westward signs and that the movementfof the second line 
is eastward under themrcle, in the sphere of the fixed stars, which is in the same 
plane as the orbit of tine planet— both movements most regular, the first move- 
ment from the mean/equinoctial point and the second movement from the line 
of intersections [of jpe planet’s orbit with the ecliptic]. Unless something should 
here be taken front Book vn on the ground that even the ecliptic is dislocated 
and does not always run through the same fixed stars. 

When this separation has Veen mode, what remains for our imagination concerning 
the figure of thefroute of tfije planet? 

The orbit .remains ass/ perfect ellipse in a true and most regular plane inclined 
to the plane/of the ecliptic at constant angles, by which plane of tire ecliptic 
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this orbit is out in the line drawn through the centre of the solar body— as was 
stated on page 946, Book nr. The planet moves in this orbit with unequal speed 
through its parts and returns to the intersections, and so to the equinoctial 
points— not to say to the fixed stars and to the line through the centres, by abso- 
lutely equal measures of periodic times, so far as they are considered in them* 
selves. 


Dm not this imaging trespass upon the physical causes and measures of the move- 
ments of one period t 

Not very far, provided we keep in mind that those things which are ab- 
stracted by means of the said two lines from the real inweaving and intercon- 
nection of many orbits [646] are not furnished physically by those two lines but 
by the inclination of the real threads of the planet’s body. 

By what right do you make this also a part of Copemican astronomy, since that 
author abided by the opinion of the ancients concerning perfect drclest 

I admit that this formulation of the hypotheses is not Copernican. But be- 
cause the part concerning the eccentric circle is subordinate to the general hypo- 
thesis which employs the annual movement of the Earth and the stillness of the 
sun: therefore the name comes from the more important part of the hypothesis. 
Moreover, this small part of the hypothesis is bound up with necessary argu- 
ments arising from the repose of the sun and the movement of the Earth, the 
doctrines of Copernicus; and so this part has a good title for being referred to 
Copernicus. 

What is the method of procedure whereby it will be demonstrated by the physical 
causes established in Book iv that such a figure of die orbit arises and what speed the 
planet has through the parts of its orbitt 

We must start with the approach and withdrawal of the planet from the sun ; 
and first, we must determine the geometrical measure of the strength of the 
forces exerted in giving the planet a movement of libration in any posture of 
the threads. And secondly, we must prepare a compendious geometrical measure 
of the effect of the attraction or repulsion, which is heaped up through any whole 
arc of the orbit by all the increments of the forces. Thirty, we must demonstrate 
that the elliptical figure of the orbit arises from such a libration completed dur- 
ing the revolution. Fourthly, we must show that the plana of the ellipse exhibits 
the measures of the time and of the delays which the planet makes in any arc of 
its elliptical orbit. Fifthly, we must teach the equivalence cl the plane of a circle 
and the plane of an ellipse with respect to this measuring 4f time. Finally, we 
shall have to demonstrate that when the revolution of the treads of latitude 
has been thus procured, as [647] was laid down in Book iv, tf&fegularity of the 
orbital plane is established. By these demonstrations >the studrais astonomer— 
for the popular astronomer has no need of Book iv or of this firstpart of Book v 
—will have his curiosity satisfied concerning this part, of the camlus of move- 
ments. The other part of Book v will teach how to construct thiswJculus; and 
Book vi, how to bring it into use by the application of this eUiptSpl orbit . and 
its plane to the great circle or sphere. 



1. CONCEBNING THe InCHEMENT OF LlBHATION 

Begin with the first and say on what principles the measure (modus) of increment 
qf the Ubration in every position of the planet is formed or determined. . 

Two Gauges, one active and one passive, come together for the formation of 
this increment. The active cause is the quantity (modulus) of the forces of 
libration in themselves, that is to say, how great the quantity ( modulus ) is found 
to be in any equal arc of the eccentric orbit. The passive is the varying lay-out 
of the planetary body with respect to the sun; for not every lay-out receives or 
admits that whole quantity (modulus) of forces, but any lay-out receives its owp 
proper portion [of the forces]. * *" 

So what measures the quantity of the forces for giving the planet a movement oj( 
libration? 

These three do: first, the distance of the arc of the orbit from the sun; secondly, \ 
the magnitude of this arc; and thirdly, the time which the planet takes to turn \ 
through this arc. 

What does this distance of the arc — and of the planet in the arc— from the sun have 
to do with the forces of libration? 

The ratio of the distances is the inverse of the ratio of the tenuity of the solar 
form. This same form carries the planet around and gives it a movement of 
libration, now attracting it and now repulsing it, as was said in Book iv, page 
903. And so the farther the arc is distant from the sun, the weaker at any mo- 
ment of time is the libration of the planet moving in the arc. For this reason 
alone, the sun would expend unequal forces in different arcs of the eccentric 
circle which are equal to one another. 

[648] What effect does the magnitude of the arc of the planet have? 

Because in a long arc much force is expended, and in a short arc little force: 
therefore if equal arcs are assumed, so much and so far should the forces be equal. 

What does the time, taken separately, have to do with the increase of forces, and what 
do all three causes, taken together? 

Since — Bookiv, pages 903-06— it has been shown that the farther the planet 
is distant from the sun, the longer does it delay in the equal arcs of the orbit; 
and so much the longer does it feel the motor force of the sun, the greater the 
magnitude of that arc: but since it has already been said that the farther any 
one of the equal arcs of the orbit is distant from the sun, so much the feebler is 
the movement of libration which the planet undergoes: wherefore the. more 
feeble the libration'is in one moment of time, in any of the equal arcs of the 
orbit, so much the longer does the planet revolve and undergo a libration in that 
arc. Therefore raphe the feebleness of the.,forces is balanced by the stretch of 
time wherein the planet experiences those forces in itself— and this occurs in 1 the 
same ratio on both sides, namely, in the ratio of the distances from the Sun: 
hence there is the final effect that in the equal arcs of the eccentric circle the 
quantity (modulus) of the forces of libration is disbursed by the sun and is abh^ 
lately equal with respefct to the sun as an agent; See diagrams on pages 90S and 
934. 
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Now therefore state the measure of the portion of the quantity of the solar forces wkioh 
the planet admit* into itself in any posture with respect to ike sun. 

We must consider the angle which the rays [radii] of the sun make with the 
magnetic threads of the planetary globe. For the sine of the angle comple* 
mentary to this measures this portion of forces admitted. For since the efficient 
causes of the libration are the ray of the sun and the magnetic threads of the 
planet's body, two physical lines; it is right to seek the measure of the strength 
of the libration from the angle between these lines and from its sine. 

[649] For example, let A be the suit,' ’and 7, E, the centre of the planetary 
body; RP the line drawn through A the sun and 
P through B the centre of the orbit; EG and IH the 
magnetic threads will be practically perpendicular 
to RP — at least if the counterbalancing of the semi- 
circles is considered— and H and F are the solipetal 
termini. For it was laid down in Book iv page 935 
that during the revolution of the body the magnetic 
threads stay practically parallel to themselves and 
at points P and R provide no occasion of attraction 
B or repulsion, because there the positions of both the 
solipetal and the solifugal termini are equally dis- 
tant from the sun at A. But in the intermediate 
positions, where the solipetal or the solifugal termini 
regard the sun directly, the strength of the libration 
is greatest of all. AE and AI are the rays of the sun. 
Let lines ED and 10 be drawn parallel to line RP, 
and let perpendiculars be dropped upon them from 
R points F and C, wherein the rays of the sun cut the 
middle circles of the planetary globe; and let the 
perpendiculars be CL and FK. Here the angles made 
by the rays of the sun with the threads are AEG and AIH ; the complementary 
angles are CED and FIO, or the arcs CD and FO, and CL and FK are the sines 
of these angles, according as IH or EG is the total sine of 100,000. Therefore it 
iB established that as EG and /H are to LC and KF, so the total quantity of the 
forces from the sun which are present at I or E is to the portion which the planet 
admits at the postures of the threads EG and IH. 

Why do you take the sine as the measure, rqther than the complemsnt of the angle 
or orct , . 

Because, although any magnetic thread is present in a spherical body, never- 
theless it is not a circle, but is a physical straight line; because it works most 
strongly towards undergoing attraction or is very strongly disposed towards ads 
mitting the forces of the solar ray into itself, when it points towards thesun in a 
straight line:' or else— what is the same tiring— when it is perpendicular to tha 
plane of ill uminat ion of the circle, whieh bounds the part of the globe which, is 
turned towards the mm; but when [660] it is, inclined obliquely to thatplane, it 
ia equivalent, as to a shorter line, to the perpendicular drawn fromits terminus 
tttthat plane; ThuS'the solar ray, consideredwith respect to the. work of heat? 
in& heatiLxnost strongly when it strikes a surface at right angles; but when at 
oblique an gles , it warms less, in the measure that the Une drawn from the sun 
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perpendicularly to the same plane continued is shorter than the oblique ray. 

The following explanation will be more elegant: If you consider that the whole 
globe is made up simply of threads, whereof the longest threads are those in the 
great circle of the globe; and the shorter, those in the latitudinal circles. In this 
way not only will EO, like IH, be a thread; but also the aforementioned sines 
LC and KF, which are marked out by the solar ray AE and AI at the termini 
C and F: those sines are latitudinal threads. Therefore the smaller CL and FK 
are than OE and HI, so much the less of the forces from the solar ray does any 
one thread of the whole body admit into itself, on account of the solar ray falling 
obliquely upon itself. Thus the solar ray, by marking out the latitudinal thread, 
marks out the sine, which is the measure of the portion of its virtue received 
into the threads. I 

Furthermore, every artificial or natural movement, in which the same on 
analogous principles concur, is measured out by the sines of the angles; but\ 
principally and most clearly, the movement or tendency [ntsus] of the arms in \ 
the balance and in the lever. Accordingly since this libration too takes place \ 
between movements which are natural in a wider signification — because the 
libration power of the solar form is a partaker of dimensions, and somehow, 
though without matter, corporeal; but the lay-out of the threads in the planet 
again is corporeal; it is not absurd that this libration too should get the same 
laws as the balance and the lever. And that is all the more probable in the case 
of the libration towards the sun, because the progression of the planet in longi- 
tude along its orbit, by reason of intensification or remission, i.e., by reason of 
speed and slowness, obeys the laws of the same balance or lever, as was said in 
Book rv, page 887 and 906, and will be made clear below in many ways. 

[651] Compare this speed of libration with the proportionalities of the balance. 

The line from the sun into the threads is like the haft of the balance, the 
threads like the arms of the balance; and the regions of the threads like the 
tray; and the weights in the trays are, in the case of the planet, the attraction 
towards the sun, or repulsion from the same; and both are of the same family of 
things. For as the sun attracts the planet, so the Earth attracts bodies, and on 
account of this attraction, bodies are said to be heavy. But the sun attracts the 
planet with respect to one region and repels it with respect to the other, and does 
this with varying intensity; while the Earth attracts weights without any dis- 
tinction being made as to posture. Accordingly that which in the balance is in- 
equality of weights, in the planet becomes the diversity of posture of the threads 
with respect to the sun: for here the planet exhibits both weights on the balance 
as the same weight. And just as in the balance, the heavier weight comes down 
towards the Earth, and the lighter moves up away from the Earth; so in this 
ease the whole globe of the planet suffers the affect ( affectumem ) of the prevailing 
region. Hence if the friendly region is more attracted by the sun [than the un- 
friendly region is repelled], the whole planet approaches the sun; but if the un- 
friendly region is more repelled, the whole globe of the planet is repelled by the 
sun. Therefore too the measure, in accordance with which the weights of the 
balance are at war with one another, will be dominant in the disbursing of this 
attraction and repulsion. But in the balance the victory of the weights is evalu- 
ated [652] at the sine of the complement of the angle between the haft or handle 
{manubrium) and the am of the lighter weight, as will be proved. Wherefore 
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too in the libration of the planetary body towards the sun, the passion of the 
region of thread nearer the sun will overcome the passion of the opposite region • 
in the ratio of the sine of the complement of the angle between the solar ray and 
the thread. But the effect of victory, in the movement of the planets, is the 
strength of the libration belonging to each position. Accordingly this strength, 
or the increment bom of that [strength] of libration, will similarly be evaluated 
at the sine of the complement of the angle with the threads. 

Let AD be the handle or haft; and let AB and AC, the arms in the same 

straight line BC, be each equal to AD. Let H 
be the lighter weight hanging from B: and /, 
the heavier weight, hanging from C. Accord- 
ingly the weights, which by their power 
(potestate) are at points B and C, have an al- 
titude as great as BC the length of the arms; 
and the weights contend for this altitude, 
which is DE. For if the greater weight com- 
pletely overcame the other, the arm BA 
would coincide with the handle DA ; and the 
greater weight C would be in the place of 
altitude E, and would lift the lesser up to D 
the very top ; but because the heavier weight 
does not overcome the lighter completely, 
therefore the perpendicular BF drawn from 
the end of arm B to the handle DA shows 
that the weight B is lifted through FA, a part 
of the altitude, and that the weight C goes 
down the same amount, namely through AG. 
Accordingly 
: weight H : weight I. 

FE :FG : : weight / : weight /—weight H. 

DE :FG : : DA :FA : : weights I & H : weight /—weight H. 

But if BA is set down as the total sine, FA will be the sine of angle FBA, which 
is the complement of angle FAB. 

In the same way if EA is the ray from the sun, BC the magnetic thread of the 
planetary body, H or B the lesser strength of repulsion, and / or C the greater 
strength of attraction — because C has approached nearer to the sun than B — 
then, if BA exhibits the strongest attraction and with no angle BAD, AF will 
represent the attraction at the existing angle BAF or GAC. 

Apply these things to the proportionality of the lever too. 

The proportionality [ratio] of the lever is the same, with only the following 
difference: [653] in the balance the fulcrum A is at the midpoint between B and 
C the extremities of the arms, and thence the unequal weights make BC not 
remain parallel to the horizon: but in the lever the line of weights remains paral- 
lel to the horizon, while the fulcrum divides the length of the arms not at the 
midpoint but nearer the heavier weight, so that the arms have the inverse ratio 
of the weights. 

For example, if DA the handle of the balance is equal to the arms BA and AC, 
a lever wilfbe formed, and the weights hanging from B and C mil be suspended 
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at equilibrium with respect to the horizon — as follows: DK ihe perpendicular 
drawn from D to BC will be the handle; and BK and KC will be the arms; and 
as formerly DF was to FE, so now BK is to KC. Then as BK the shorter arm 
is to KC the longer arm, so the lesser weight H to be suspended from <7 is to 
the greater weight I to be suspended from B. 

The reader must be warned that mechanical experimentation is difficult: be- 
cause the weight and thickness of the arms themselves cannot be guarded against 
mechanically. Now they ought to constitute geometrically a pure line without 
weight and width. It may be seen in Archimedes how we must meet this hin- 
drance in part. 

I grasp that the measure of the strength, or of the increntehl of libration, at any givei 
posture of the threads of the planetary body must be sought from the complement 
the angle made by the thread with the solar ray; but because it serins that this angl 
is discovered with difficulty, in that not only is the body continually transport 
from place to place, but also its threads are deflected; does not this measure seem 
uncertain and therefore unsuited for use? 

On the contrary, on account of this deflection of the threads, that angle can 
be converted to the arc of the orbit, so that from this arc will come the same sine, 
is., the same measure, and for this reason that measure is very well adapted 
to use. 


Teach and demonstrate this converting of the angle to the orbit. 

You remember that at the start when the planet is at the apsides, | 
at the beginning of the orbit, the angle between 
the ray of the sun and the thread is a right angle. 

Again in Book rv, page 941, it was shown that 
thread NQ of this figure points towards A the 
sun, or is one with NA the ray from the sun — the 
angle here being null — when PN a quadrant of 
the orbit from apsis P has been traversed: hence 
the arc of the orbit from the apsis measures the 
complement of this angle. Therefore it remains 
to be demonstrated, that even the intermediate 
angles made by the thread and the sun, as HI A, 
between a right angle and no angle, have as their 
complements the middle arcs of the orbit, as PI, 
between no arc and a quadrant, so that the two 
together make 90°. 

It is demonstrated as follows: On page 944, 
it was said that IS : NB : : angle HIS : angle 
QNB. That [ratio] is used tyt the sake of discern- 
ing IS and NB, although, by the force of physical 
speculation, that [ratio] & true of the sines of 
angles IAP and NAP. But how 

' sin AIB : sin ANB : : sin IAP : sin NAP. 

For 

BI :BA :: sin BAI : sin BIA. 

And 

BI : BA : : BN ’.BA :: an BAN : sin BN A. 
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Therefore f.f- • 

, : sift BAI : sin BAN : : sin LAP : sin NAP : ; sin AIB : sin ANB. • 
Therefore ifthe/foregoing terms are compared with one another,' angle HI<S 
will.be found equal to angle AIB, and angle QNB to angle ANB ; and, if equals 
are subtracted [from equals], angle SIB will be equal to angle HI A — just 
as, by proportion, angle BNB will be equal to angle ANA. But the measure 
of angle SIB is arc IN, because the measure of angle SBI is arc PI. Therefore 
too the measure of angle HIA will be arc IN, the complement of arc PI. 
Therefore, given PI the arc of the orbit, SI the sine of the arc; i.e., the measure 
of the increment of libration, is also given immediately; 

. 2. On the Sum op the Libration Gone Through With 
I comprehend, the measure of the increment, or of the strength of libration, at any 
, given moment. But I should like to know the measure of the part of the librati&n 
gone through with from the beginning up to that moment. 

That measure is got from the versed sine of the same orbital arc so far 
traversed. For as the whole major diameter of the ellipse is to the total li- 
bration, or — what amounts to the same — as the semidiameter of the orbit 
is to the eccentricity, so also the versed sine of each arc on the orbit starting 
from the apsis is to the part of the libration which is gone through with in the 
meantime, while the planet is traversing that arc. 

By what means is this demonstrated f 

By means of that very measure of the increments of libration which has 

just now been confirmed by its 
own demonstration. 

For let PD be a perfect circle 
whose centre is B. Let A be the 
sun, and PBAR the line of the 
apsides: and let P and R be the 
highest and lowest apsides. Let 
AB be the eccentricity; and let 
its double, PB, be the total li- 
bration. Now let the circle be 
divided into equal least parts— 
starting at P. And let the parts 
be PK, KG, GD, DN, NS and 
SR. And from these divisions let 
the perpendiculars KX, GF, DB, 
NA, and SY be drawn tb,pffc. : 

Therefore, by the foregbihg, 
as the sine KX is to sines GF, 
DB, NA, SY, and 12&— apoint 
, instead of a line— so the inprer 
ments of libration correspond-: 
ing to arcs PK, KG, etc. are to one another— that is, as PM is to MI, IF, 
FQ,QV,smd VB. And that is true provided it is' Understood that, the division 
at continued to infinity, when XX mi RR are understood tb be equal. There- 
fore, since points P, M,I, F, V; and Bare put down as separating the said 
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increments of libration; let them be transposed to the different distances 
of the planet from the sun A: that is to say, with A as centre and with in- 
tervals AM, AI, AF, AQ, and AV let the arcs ML, IH, FE, QO, and VT be 
described in such fashion that a planetary orbit [656] which is an ellipse may 
be understood to drop from P to R through the points L, H, E, 0, and T. 
The distances of the planet from the sun will be AP, AL, AH, AE, AO, AT, 
and AR. But the versed sines of the said arcs PK, PQ, etc. will be PX, PF, 
PB, PA, PY, and PR. I say that as the whole diameter PR, the sagitta of arc 
PDR, is to PB the total libration, so the sagittae of the single arcs are to the 
single increments of libration, namely so is PX to PM, so PF to PI, so PB tp 
PF, so PA to PQ, so PY to PV. * *' 

For it has been put down that PM and PI the parts of the libration are 
in the ratio of the sines KX, OF, etc. But now also the parts PX, PF, etc! 
of the total sagitta PR are in the same ratio of the sines KX, GF, etc. — and\ 
in the same state of infinite division, where — no less than before — the point y 
R plays the role of line RR. \ 

Therefore, by alternation, the parts of the libration correspond in the same 
ratio to the parts of the sagitta — and as a consequence, any total portion of the 
libration from the beginning P corresponds to its total sagitta in the same ratio. 

[657] Whence do we know that the parts PX and XF of the diameter PR, considered 
as the sagittae are in the ratio of the sines KX and GF which determine them ? 

Pappus made a demonstration, Mathematical Collections, Book v, Prop. 36. 
If a sphere — to be understood by PGZ — is cut by any number whatsoever of 
parallel planes, as KW, GZ, etc., then the surface of the sphere and the axis of 
the sections, as PR, are always cut in the same ratio: so that, as the spherical 
surface KPW is to portion of the axis PX, so too the surface KWZG is to the 
portion XF, and so for the rest. 

But if the spherical surface is understood to be divided into an infinite number 
of equal zones, then any zone, say KW or GZ, will be as a circle without width. 
But the circles KXW and GFZ are to one another, with respect to length, as 
their semidiameters KX, and GF, etc. Wherefore too the corresponding por- 
tions of the axis PR, namely PX, XF, will obey the ratio of the sines KX, GF, 
by which they are determined. 

See the Commentaries on Mars, Chapter 57, for an attempted demonstration 
of the same theorem by means of numbers and the sectioning of the circle. But 
in that place this ratio seemed to be somewhat deficient, because I had not yet 
read Pappus. But the reason for that was that I did not take the first sagitta 
from a small enough arc, and that is just as if, in Pappus, you were to divide 
the spherical surface into parts not smaller than 1° in width. For then the 
width of the narrowest zone would necessarily be twice that which would be 
true. 

Although PK, KG, and the remaining arcs taken from the circle are equal, yet it does 
not seem that PL, LH, etc., the arcs of the true orbit are equal, but are greater towards 
E, Does not this destroy the certitude of the demonstration? 

Not at all. For the fact that the arcs are greater towards E [658] must be at- 
tributed tothese very librations, as will be apparent below. But the same thing 
•j^nnotbeeither the only cause or a concurrent cause of itself: so that I may peat 
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over the disturbance, because, even if any is to be admitted, it would clearly be 
imperceptible. 

3. On the Figure of the Orbit 

I see that the measure of the libration is found in the versed sines of the arcs of the 
orbit starting from the apsis — by the principles and causes of movement which have 
been assumed. It is left for you to prove that by this form of libration an eUipticorbit 
is constituted, concerning which you have said the observations bear witness. 

That the planetary orbit PLHEOTR and the opposite half becomes an ellipse 
is demonstrated from the properties of this figure which are identical with the 
properties which the libration so far described exhibits. 

What are the identical properties of the ellipse f 

1. It is clear, from the Conics of Apollonius of Perga, that the ellipse [659] 
around which a circle is circumscribed, with the longer diameter of the ellipse 
as the c omm on diameter, cuts all the ordinates to that diameter in the same 
ratio of the segments. 

For example, if the lines KX, GF, DB, NA , and SY are ordinates applied to 

PR, and if the curved line 
PLHEOTR is an ellipse, then 
necessarily DB : BE : : GF : 
FH : : KX : XL : : NA : AO : : 
SY : YT. 

2. The ellipse has two points, 
from which it is described as 
from centres; I am accustomed 
to call these two points the 
“foci.” Accordingly if the lines 
drawn from the two foci to any 
point on the ellipse, or even the 
lines drawn from one focus to 
the points opposite the centre of 
the ellipse, are added together, 
they are always equal to the 
longer diameter. Hence when 
they are drawn to those points 
on the ellipse which are in the 
shorter diameter lying midway 
between the vertices, each of them is equal to the semidiameter of the circle. 

For example, if A is the focus, B the centre of the circle, AB and BF equal, 
F will be the other focus. And the sum of AH and HF will be equal to the 
diameter PR. So will the sum of AL and LF, and the sum of AO and OF. Where- 
fore, since BE is the shorter semidiameter, and E is the point on it, AE and EF 
soil be equal, and each of them will be equal to the semidiameter BP or BR, 
or BD. 

This is applied to the planets, as follows: we have said that observations bear 
witness that the planets are at a distance of the semidiameter of the eccentric 
circle from the sun— one focus of this ellipse-^at a time when they have travers- 
ed exactly a quadrant of the orbit from apsis P . 
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Demonstrate that them properties of an ettipse are exhibited in the pianstarp seat 
which arises from these librations. 

Then, in accordance with the laws so far given, let there be described a new 
figure, namely, with centre fi, 
the circle PDR, to Which the el- 
lipse should be tangent. Let PR 
be the longer diameter of the el- 
lipse, and on PR let A be a focus, 
or the place of the sun. Now let 
DT be drawn through B per- 
pendicular to PR; the shorter 
diameter will be on DT. And be- 
cause BA the eccentricity is half 
of the libration, therefore half 
, tiie libration has been completed 
at the completion of the quad- 
rant. Therefore the planet fall- 
ing upon line D.fi will be less dis- 
tant from the sun [660] than at 
P, and the difference will be 
equal to BA. Therefore it will 
have a distance equal to the 
magnitude PB. Wherefore let an 
interval equal tofiPbe extended 
from A to Dfi, and let its ter- 
minus be E. Therefore the orbit 
of the planet will cut Dfi at E. 

Again let there be taken PO an arc of the circle, and GFZ its sine or ordinate, 
and PF the versed sine. Accordingly make fifi be to fifias BA half of the libration 
is to the part [of the libration] belonging to PG. And when that [part of the libra- 
tion] has been subtracted from AP, let the remainder be extended from A to 
OF, and let its terminus fall upon H. I say that Dfi : BE ::GF : FH. For 1 let 
square GIOF be described on GF, but square HK on HF, so that the gnomon 
HIK is made. Then let <?A and GB be joined; [661] and let the perpendicular 
AC be drawn to GB continued. 

I say in the first plaoe that the square on AC is equal to the gnomon HIK. 

For 



BP.PF : : BA : AP-AH. 

Wherefore too 

PB :BF ::BA : AH— BP. 

But too ■ 

PB'.BF::GB.BF::AB:BC 

because the right-triangles GFB and ACB have their vertical angles GfiF and 
ABC equal. Therefore •’*' "-** 

BC-AH-BP; 

B&tqo 

CQ-BBmCQ-BQ+B&. 


\ . 
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Wherefore 

- 


GC-BA. ' ! • 

But 

sq. GC+sq. AC=sq. GA. 

But on the other hand 


sq. AF+sq. FG= sq. GA. 

Therefore 

sq. GF+sq. FA =sq. GC+sq. CA. 

Therefore 

(sq. GC+sq. CA) -sq. GC= sq. CA. 

But 

sq. AB=sq. GC 

mid 

sq. Aff^sq. AF+sq. FH. 

Therefore 

(sq. GF+sq. FA) -sq. AB=gnom. HIK. 


From this the remainder of the proposed demonstration is easily woven 
together. 

For as one sine GF is to its perpendicular AC, so all the other sines are to their 
own perpendiculars from A. Therefore as GO the square on the sine is to tire 
square on AC, i.e., to the gnomon HIK, so the squares of all the sines are to 
their gnomons. Wherefore also, if the gnomons are subtracted, as GO the 
square of one sine GF is to HK the square on FH which has been determined 
by HA the distance of the planet from the sun— so the square on any sine is to 
the square of its minor determined by its distance. But if the squares are pro* 
portio nal to one another, the sides themselves are proportional to one another. 
Therefore as GF is to FH, the portion terminated by AH; so any sine, such as 
DB, is to BE, the portion terminated by AE. And this proportionality [ratio] is 
true of the ellipse. 

The other property of the ellipse is clear of itself. 

For in accordance with the rule of the laws of libration, that is, because half 
of the libration, equal to BA, should be completed in PE [ 662 ] a quadrant of 
the orbit, we extend AE — which is equal to BP the remainder {of the libration] 
—from A to DB. For, because A is one focus, if the line extended from B along 
BP is set down equal to BA, the other focus will be marked out: its distance 
from E will be equal to AE, and the sum of the two focal distances will be equal 
to the diam eter — arid that is the case in an ellipse. 


What is the ratio 0/ DE,<Ae width of the orescent cut off by the ellipse from the circle, 
to the eccentricity BA? 

The eccentricity BA is a mean proportional between DE and ET- In the same 
way too, every perpendicular, such as AC, is a mean proportional between 
OH and HZ, the remainder of the chord. , . 

, Fat> the rectangle OH, HZ is equal to the gnomon HIK- But gnomon 
isequal to the square on AC. Therefore too the rectangle OH, HZ is equal to 
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the same square on AC. There* 
fore GH, AC, and HZ are in 
continued proportion. 

What shall I hold concerning the 
length of this elliptical orbit and 
of its partsf 

If the figures of the circle and 
the ellipse are cut by an infinite 
number of ordinates, GF, DB 
etc., the first portions ending in 
P will be — GP will be to PH— 
as GF is to FH ; but the last por- 
tions ending in D and E — GD 
will be to HE — will be equal to 
one another: so the ratio of DB 
to BE, which started at P, is 
gradually obliterated, and at D 
and E vanishes into the mere 
ratio of equality. But the total 
arcs, which started at P, have to 
one another a ratio compounded 



of all the ratios of all the least 

particles; and so they never lay aside completely the full ratio DB to BE. For , 
the quadrant DP is to the quadrant PE, and also the total circular line is to 
the total elliptical line, as DB is to the arithmetic mean between DB and BE, 
which Is slightly longer than the mean proportional. 


Because use will also be made of the plane of the ellipse, I ask in what ratio urill 
the plane of the ellipse be to the plane of the circle; and hence the plane of any seg- 
ment of the semicircle to the plane of the segment — of the semiellipse — made by the 
same ordinate? 


Apollonius demonstrates in his Conics that the ratio of the longer diameter 
to the shorter holds everywhere. Hence if DB and GF are ordinates, as DB is to 
BE, so is the area of the semicircle PDR to the area of the semiellipse PER ; and 
as GF is to FH, i.e., as DB is to BE, so GPF a segment of the semicircle is to 
HPF a segment of the semiellipse; and so too GRF a greater segment of the 
semicircle is to HRF a greater segment of the semiellipse. 

[664] Now let the semicircle be cut by the straight line GA, but the semiellipse 
by the straight line HA ; there will be the triangles HAF and GAF having the 
same altitude FA. Wherefore 

base GF : base FH : : area GAF : area FAH. 


But 

GF.FH:: area GPF : area FPH. 

Wherefore 

GF : FH : : DB : BE : : comp, area PGA : comp, area PH A. 

Finally 1 should like to know what ratio the lines from the cerUre of the figure to 
the circumference of the ellipse have to the semidiameter of the circle ? 

A very small ratio indeed, as BE is less than the semidiameter BD by DE 
the total Width of the crescent. But all the remaining lines, such as BH; have 
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a lesser difference between themselves and the semidiameter BG than at any 
given place, the width of the crescent, suoh as OH, is. 

For in the triangle GHB, the sum of the two sides OH and BH must exceed 
the third side OB. Therefore the ratio of the defect at E to the defect at H 
is greater than the ratio of DE to OH. But this last is the ratio of the 
DB to sine GF. Therefore the ratio of the defect at E to the defect at H is 
greater than that of sine DB to sine OF. 

Conversely, the ratio of the squares on GF and HF is as OF* is to HF*. 
But 

sq. GF+sq. BF : sq. GF+sq. BF<OF* :FH *. 

Wherefore 

side GB : side BH<.GF : FH. 

Therefore the greater BF is, the more the ratio GB : BH is rfifninifihnH, so as 
hot to equal the ratio GF : FH. And conversely, the more PF increases, the 
more the ratio GB : BH increases, approaching the ratio GF : FH. But PF 
increases slowly from P, but quickly near DB. Therefore if GH everywhere 
stayed of the same magnitude, it would vary the defect HB slowly around P, 
quickly around D. But GH does not remain the same, but increases quickly 
around P, slowly around D — that is, it increases with its sines GF and DB. 
Again therefore the defect HB increases quickly around P, but slowly around 
E. Therefore 

defect EB : defect HB< sag. PB : sag. PF. 

But 

arc DP : arc PG >sin DB : sin GF 
<sag. BP : sag. FP. 

Therefore the ratio of the defect, of lines BH, [665] approaches the ratio of 
the degrees PG. However, towards D it verges upon the ratio of sine DB to 
sine GF. But towards P it verges upon the ratio of sagitta BP to sagitta FP. 

4. On tbs Measure of Time, 
or of the Delay made by 
the Planet in any Arc 
of its Orbit 

How is the plane of the segment 
of an ellipse fitted for measuring 
the delay of the planet in the arc 
of that segment? 

Not otherwise than if by the 
division of the circle into equal 
parts unequal arcs of the ellipse 
are constituted— small arcs 
around the apsides, and greater 
around the mean longitudes— as 
follows: 

With centre B and distance 
BP, let the circle PDRT be de- 
scribed. Let PBR be its diam- 
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eter, and on PBR, as on the line of the apsides, let Abethesuny[666]the 
source of movement, towards IS; AB the eccentricity, and BV equal to AB, 
towards P‘, so that P and R are the apsides. < 

Now with the points A and V as the foci, let the ellipse PERI be described, 
which is tangent to the circle at P and R, and which represents the orbit 
of the planet. And let El be the shorter diameter, and DT the diameter of th£ 
circle, which are at right angles to PR. 

Now let the semicircle PDR be divided into small equal parts, and let 
P, 0, N, D, R, and T be the points between the divisions; and from these 
points let there be drawn to PR the line of apsides the perpendiculars, such 
as OM and NK, cutting the ellipse at points C aadJC. Therefore if the poults 
C, K, E, and I of the sections are joined with A the sun, I say that the delay 
of the planet in arc PC is measured by the area PC A, the delay in the arc 
PCK is measured by the area PCKA, the delay in PE is measured by the 
area PEA, and finally the delay in PER, half of the orbit from apsis P to 
apsis R, is measured by the area PERP, which is half of the total area of thq 
ellipse PERIP. 

[667] Show in what ratio, by meant of this sectioning, the mean parts of the planet- 
ary orbit are made greater than the parts around the apsides. 

In the ratio of the longer semidiameter to the shorter. 

For in the circle let there be the equal parts PO and ND — PO at the apsis 
P, and ND at the mean longitude D. Therefore, since on the sectioned ellipse j 
the arcs PC and KE correspond to them, it has already been said above that 
KE is equal to ND — the most minute division being supposed — then KE 
will also be equal to PO. Moreover, it was said that as OM is to MC, i.e., as 
DB is to BE, or the longer semidiameter PB to the shorter semidiameter 
BE, so PO the arc of the circle is to PO the arc of the ellipse; therefore as 
PB is to BE, bo also will KE the arc of the ellipse at the mean longitude be to 
PC the arc at the apsis. 

What follows from this sectioning of the elliptic orbit into unequal arcs t 

It follows that equal areas are assigned to the sum of the [two] smaller 
orbital arcs taken around both apsides and to the sum of the [two] greater 
arcs taken around both mean longitudes, as the measures of the delays in those 
arcs — though nevertheless the sum of the [two] smaller arcs is as equally 
distant from the sun as the sum of the [two] greater arcs. 

For as above let PC and RO be equal. The areas PCB,md ROB will ak^ 
be equal. Again let KE and LI be equal to one another, but greater than ttiq 
former arcs, as has already been demonstrated: the areas KEB and LIB wm 
also be equal. 

But it has already been demonstrated that 

, PB : BE:: KE : PC 

in. the given sectioning of the orbit. Accordingly there am the triangles. JPC 
and BEK — rectilinear or as it were reciprocal, because as BP the altitude 
of the first triangle is to BE the altitude of the second, so is KE the base ot 
the second triangle to PC the base of the first triangle. 

Wherefore 

4 •' area BB^-ama BPC. 
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Therefore , 

area BEK- f-Area BIL = area BPC+ area BPC. 
But 

area JSPC+area BPC - area APC+area Aj?G, 

because . 

1668] alt. BP+alt. PP«alt. AP+alt. AR. 

And 


m 


area BEK -I- area BIL- area AFiC+area AIL, 
because on base EK or on the line touching it at E, the triangles BEK and 
AEK have the same altitude BE and the same base EK, and on base IL or 
on the line touching it at I the triangles BIL and AIL have the same altitude 
BI and the same base IL. Therefore the areas EAK and I AL are assigned 
to the long arcs KE and LI ; and areas A PC and ARG, which are equal to them 
[in sum], are assigned to the shorter arcs PC and RG, since nevertheless the 
sum of the distances EA and AI from the sun is equal to the sum of the dis- 
tances PA and AR, as was demonstrated before. 


If equal areas are assigned to unequal arcs equally distant from, the sun, while the 
times or delays of unequal arcs equally distant from the sun ought also to be un- 
equal — by the axiom employed above — then how do equal areas measure unequal 
delays f 

Although in this way the pairs of arcs are really unequal to one another, 
nevertheless they are equivalent [aequipollent] to equal arcs in partaking of 
periodic time. 

For it has been said in the above that, if the orbit of the planet is divided 
into the most minute equal parts, the delays of the planet in them increase in 
the ratio of the distances between them and the sun. But this is to be under- 
stood not of all equal parts as such, but principally of those which are opposite 
the sun in a straight line, as PC and RG, where there are the right angles APC 
and ARG. But in the case of the other parts which face the sun obliquely, this 
is to be understood only of that which in any of those parts belongs to the 
movement around the sun. For since the orbit of the planet is eccentric, there- 
fore in order to form it two elements of movement are mingled together— as 
has been demonstrated already: one element comes from the revolution around 
the sun by reason of one solar virtue ; the other comes from the libration towards 
the sun by reason of another solar virtue distinct from the first. For example, in 
arc IL the termini / and L are at unequal distances from A the source of move- 
ment; therefore let AL continued to Q as AQ be a mean proportional between 
AL and AI. And if with centre A and distance [669] AQ the arc QS is described 
cutting the longer line AI in 8, arc QS is of the first element of the composite 
movement; but the difference between AL and AI, or tire sum of LQ and Sf t is 
of the second element of the movement, which must be separated out in .mind. 
Pin: none of the periodic time is due to it, since it [the second element] has 
already in the above received its own portion under other laws, when it was a 
question of the libration. But this second element of movement can be separated 
out in no other why than by this sectioning of the orbit into unequal parts, 
which we gave above. For the quantity whereby the sum of the ares KE and 
exceeds the sum of the ares PC and EG comes wholly from the second ele- 
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meat of the movement; and 
with that excess separated out, 
there remains of the first ele- 
ment something which is equal 
to the sum of the arcs PC and 
RG, which I demonstrate as 
follows. 

For by the above demon- 
strations, AE and AI are equal 
to BP and BR. Let arcs [of cir- 
cles] be described through 
points E and /, and let the first 
arc cut away and subtract as 
much from the area AEK to- 
wards K, as the second arc 
adds to area AIL above L: 

Hence in this fashion the tri- 
angles — or rather sectors — get 
these new right bases instead 
of the oblique bases KE and 
LI: Wherefore if the area equal 
to the sum of PCB and RGB is applied to AE and AI, the bases or arcs described 
through E and I are equal to the bases described through P and R. But it was 
previously demonstrated that 

area KEA +area LI A =area PCB-f area RGB. 

Therefore the sum of the oblique bases KE and LI which has to do with the 
revolution around the sun is equal to the sum of the arcs PC and RG, where 
almost no libration with respect to the sun is mixed in with it, because AP and 
AC are imperceptibly different, like AR and AG. 

The same things will also be demonstrated of the other small parts of the 
Orbit: for example, if CP is taken and CB and FB are continued to G and II, and 
if GII, corresponding to CF, is joined, and the four points are connected with A 
the source of movement. For it was demonstrated in the above that 
CA+AG=PA+AR=PR 
and 

FA+AH<*PA+AR**PR. 

Wherefore too, as previously, 

area ACF -farea AGH— area BCF+ area BOH, 

and hence 

area ACF+area AGP = area APC -farea ARO, 
although by the proportionality of sectioning set up, CF [670] will be slightly 
longer than PC, and GH longer than RG. For the sum of the new arcs described 
with centre A and distances AC and AO 1 and cutting AF and AH will be equal 
to the arcs PC and RG; because the greater the circle of the first arc than the 
circle of the second arc, the smaller an angle CAF does the first arc measure, 
and the greater an angle GAH does the second arc measure, so that thus 
angle CAF-f angle GAH* angle PAC+angle RAG. 

Therefore, since the regularity of the first element in the planetary movement, 
namely the regularity of the progression around the sun, consists in tire equality 
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of the angles around the sun, i.e., in the equality of the sum of two angles; and 
since the area of the ellipse is equally distributed among the arcs which subtend 
these angles, that is, two areas are always equal to two other areas: therefore 
rightly up to now and in so far as we are dealing with pairs of arcs — is the area 
set up as the measure of time; because the delays of time ought to be equal not 
to equal arcs as such but to their equal progressions around the sun, at the 
same distance from the sun. 

Then in this way let the area of the ellipse be rightly distributed between the pairs of 
opposite arcs; now demonstrate that the single triangles axe separately the most 
exact measures of the single delaysf 

The demonstration is easy by means of the foregoing. 

For since by our axiom the delay of the planet in arc PC is to the delay in the 
equal arc RG, as AP the distance of arc PC from the source of motion is to AR 
the distance of arc RG; but since also the area of triangle PC A is to the area 
of triangle RGA — which has its base RG equal to PC the base of the first tri- 
angle— as PA the altitude of triangle PC A is to RA the altitude of tr iang le 
RGA: Wherefore the delay of the planet in arc PC is to the delay in the equal 
arc RG as the area of triangle PC A is to the area of triangle RGA. 

In the same way it will be demonstrated that the delay of the planet in CF 
— which is equal in power ( potestate ) to CP— is to the delay of the same in GH, 
as the area ACF is to the area AGH — where the sum of each pair of areas is 
equal to the sum of the [two] prior areas, and so on in order. Therefore the total 
area of the ellipse — which has been cut up at A into triangles — [671] is dis- 
tributed among the arcs in the same proportion wherein the total periodic time 
has been distributed among them. Therefore the single triangles are pro- 
portionally the most exact measures of their single arcs. 

A demonstration of this full equivalence is given in my Commentaries on 
Mars, Chapter 59, page 291. On that page at the line Apsis longiorem, one 
word, exit, has brought in great obscurity; and if you change it to compu- 
taretur, everything will be clearer. Although I confess that the thing is given 
rather obscurely there, and most of the trouble comes from the fact that there 
the distances are not considered as triangles, but as numbers and lines. 

5. On the Equivalence of the Circular Plane and the Plane 
of the Ellipse in Measuring the Delays in the Arcs 

Does it not seem to be a hard, unaccustomed, not to say complicated, job for 
the calculator to be reduced to using the plane of the ellipse in computing the 
timet 

On the contrary, in the opinion of all the job becomes easier by the em- 
ployment of the elliptical plane instead of the circular; so much so that 
the ancient calculus is by no means to be compared to this new one for 


Demonstrate the equivalence of the planes with respect to measuring time. 

Then let there be repeated the figure exhibited on page 978 where we demon- 
strated the generation of the plane of the ellipse. 
hnA because it has already been demonstrated that as half of the periodic 
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time — wherein Hie planet traverses PER half 
of tiie orbit — is to the time which the planet 
spends in PH or in PE, precisely so is the area 
PER to the area PH A or PEA. But it was also 
demonstrated above that 

PDR : PER : : PGA : PH A : : PDA : PEA. 

For they all have the same ratio as [672] DB to 
BE. And thus too, by alternation, as the area 
PER is to PH A or to PEA, so the area PDR 
is to PGA or to PDA. Therefore as half the 
periodic time of arc PER is to the time of arc 
PH or PE, so the area PDR is to PGA or PDA . 

Wherefore in these segments of the semicircular 
plane there is found a very exact measure of the 
delays which the planet makes in any given arc 
of the ellipse. 

Now also show the convenience of this measuring. 

Let the segment PGA be taken, and let a straight line be drawn from G 
to the centre B. Therefore the ratio of the sector GBP to the whole plane of 
the circle is given by the given magnitude of the arc PG — so that there is no 
need of computation. For the total periodic time and the total plane of the 
circle are divided into 360° — astronomical fashion. Therefore GBA the other 
part of the segment is left. But the computation of it is easy. For as DB the 
total sine is to OF the sine of the given arc PG, so is area DBA to area GBA. 
Therefore once the area of the great triangle DBA has been determined, that 
is, by the multiplication of half the ecoentricity by the total sine and by the 
conversion of lie result into astronomical terms, it will ever afterwards be 
useful. 



Does not the. circular plane have some other further uset 

In the schema of the moon there is a special use of it in demonstrating one 
of its irregularities, which the moon possesses uniquely, in contrast to all the 
other planets. But because this Fifth Book is given over only to those properties 
which are common to all the planets; therefore what remains of the geometrical 
apparatus for carrying out the demonstration of this special use is rightly 
postponed to Book vi Part iv, i.e., to the schema of the moon. 

In what way does the old Ptolemaic astronomy measure the delays of the 
planet in any arc of its eccentric circle, or what does it have instead of the cir- 
cular planet k 

For this it uses a special circle, which has the name of ^equant,” [678] of 
which the centre would in our figures be the other focus— in the last diagram, 
F, in the next to the last, V ; because the other focus is as far distant, towards 
P the highest apsis, from B the centre of the eccentric circle, as A the suh; 
towards H the lowest apsis, is distant from the same centre of the eccentric 
circle. For if a line is drawn from F the centre of the equant throughthe body 
of tte nkast. the arc of th ft equant intercepted between this line and ; KB she 
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Hne of the apsides is set down as the measure of the time whksh the planet 
spends in. the lore of its orbit. I4 >t 

This hypothesis seems to be more convenient for manual representation* by means 
of the instruments called schemata; why do you, not keep it, since you have, already 
twice employed substitute quantities in place of the true? 

>1- Because the equant never says the truth perfectly, unless we wish td 
give its centre an irregular movement of libration. And in that way we should 
draw away from simplicity of hypotheses, and set up an astronomy which is 
more complicated and laborious in practice than the astronomy of these two 
books, the fourth and fifth, in the explanation of causes. And with these causes 
once perceived, and not even believed in but merely laid down, practice after- 
wards becomes easy in the second part of Book v and in Book vi. 

2. Because in Ptolemy the proportionality (ratio) of this equant is ope 
thing in the higher planets, something else in the two lower planets, some: 
thing else in the moon, and now it would be something else again in the suit,. 
But for us the plane of the eccentric circle serves the same use in the anmn 
way in all the planets. 

3. Because the equant circle is very distant from the true causes of the 
movements. And the plane of the [eccentric] circle represents these causes 
very closely, because it is of the same family as the plane of the ellipse. 

Let it be understood that the same things are spoken against other equi- 
valences, which the wonderful force of human ingenuity is accustomed to 
bring forward: for example, by means of a single libration of the centre of the 
eccentric circle in the shorter diameter of our ellipse— although the libration 
needs the contrary motions of two equal circles— [674] David Fabricius both 
saves the movements inward of the planet away from the sides (a lateribus) 
of our immovable eccentric circle and at the same time gives the apsis a move- 
ment of libration— so that now, by means of numbering continued. from the 
apsis, which has the libration, to the planetary body, the eccentric circle 
itself furnishes us with a measure of time. For neither absolute regularity of 
movements nor perfect precision is obtained, nor is there a curtailment, of 
labour. And the causes of the movements are hidden and denied. 

But I absolutely reject the Copernican machinery, which makes two epicyoles 
havin g the ratio of one to two in their movements revolve on a concentric circle. 
For observations bear witness that at the mean positions between the apsides 
the planet moves inward towards the sides. But this Copemican hypojthesis by 
a contrary proportionality [ratione] makes it wander outward- 1 These sms# 
pssfo jof the Copernican hypotheses must be completely corrected. But his 
gener al hypothesis of the annual movement of the Earth must he saved, whenee 
the name of this teaching comes. 

6. On the Regularity of the Digbessions in Latitude 

The calculus of latitude isnot certain, is it, if there are no soMd epheres, even timugh 
special threads in the planetary body take their placet 

If we lay- down those things which Were laid down in iBook it, page 948, and 
^tiknSWokUumefthe Hesemlv Spheres, Book v, Chapter!*. •• ! * * ! ■ ' • 
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which are absolutely possible and concordant, 
then it is absolutely necessary for the perfect 
plane of an ellipse to arise. 

For in this diagram let TZX be a circle 
through the poles of the ellipse. Either let A 
be the sun, if TZX is a plane; or, if TAX is a 
hemisphere, let A first be the position, on the 
concave surface, of the lower intersection of 
the ellipse TX and EG the orbit of the planet, 

— so that the poles of the orbit are at Z and W. 

Let the threads of latitude point along GA 
[dirigantur secundum GA]; and let them have 
the faculty of deflecting the movement XAT, 
given by the sun, through the angle GAX; and 
. during the whole circuit let the threads remain 
parallel. [675] It is clear that while the planet is turning at A the lower section^ 
the threads stretched along GA will direct the planet according to the total 
angle, and the planet will come in a perfect plane as far as G , by ascending up to 
the plane drawn through the poles. And because now the thread at G points 
towards the sun A and not crosswise over the ecliptic; accordingly here the 
planet will not digress any farther, but G will be the limit: thence, gradually 
raised up above the plane ZXW, the planet will direct its thread along the line 
drawn from intersection A through the sun A, until the planet comes to A, now 
the upper intersection on the convex surface. Therefore just as at A there is 
the greatest angle of inclination of the thread with the ecliptic TX, and the 
angle decreases rapidly; but at G and E there is no angle of inclination of the 
thread with the plane [longitudinem] of the ecliptic, and this smallness of in- 
clination lasts a long time; so too if out of the circuit EAG there is made a per- 
fect plane, its parts at A have their greatest inclination with the ecliptic TX, 
and the inclination decreases quickly. But around G and E the rim of the plane 
— which is understood to stretch downward into the depth of the sphere or up- 
ward — extends for a long time approximately parallel to the plane of the ecliptic. 
Therefore if instead of the operation of the thread we employ the product itself, 
that is, EAG, as a perfect plane, the calculus will be absolutely consonant with 
the principles. 



Conclusion op the First Part of Book v 

Then let what has been written so far be done for geometers endowed with a 
keen mind, who do not think it right to admit into their calculus that which 
has not been confirmed by a very accurate demonstration and deduced from 
the natural principles of the movements. 

Part Two 

On the Astronomical Terms Arising} from Calculations and the! 
Eccentric Orbit 

(676} How is the orbit of any planet caUedt 
It is called by the ancient name of "eccentric,” *c. circle. For even if the orbits 
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are elliptical, as PERI here, 
and have as it were two cen- 
tres, A and L, which, in phys- 
ical language, we call the 
“hearths” or “foci,” and the 
sun itself, as centre of the 
world, is situated at one of 
those foci; nevertheless also 
the point midway between the 
foci, as B, is with peculiar [677] 
rightness called the “centre” 
by writers on conics. And fur- 
thermore, for the sake of 
measurement, a perfect circle 
PDR having its centre B dis- 
tinct from A the centre of the 
world is circumscribed around 
the figure. 

In astronomy, what name does PR the longer diameter of the ellipse have f 

It is called the “line of apsides,” because, since it is drawn through A the 
centre of the world and B the centre of the orbit, its sections with the orbit 
designate P the highest apsis and R the lowest. 

Why are they called the highest apsis and the lowest, and what other name do they 
have f 

The word “apsis” is taken from wheels; for the apsides are points on the ec- 
centric, P the farthest away from A the sun and R the nearest to it. But in 
geometry the explanation of the meaning is clearer. For the word “apsis” is 
derived from “being tangent”; and indeed in points P and R the director circle 
is tangent to the elliptic orbit. The Latin translations of Arabian books express 
the Greek words “apsis,” “apsides” by the words “aux,” “auges” — as if the 
Arabs had changed the Greek Psi to Xi. However some one who boasts a knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language asserted to me that the word “augh” signifies alti- 
tude. 

Book vi will call those points the “aphelion” and the “perihelion,” in the 
case of the primary planets; and in the case of the moon, the “apogee” and the 
“perigee.” 

What necessity compels us to suppose, instead of the circular route of the planet 
believed in by the ancients, an elliptical route, i.e., one falling away from the circle, 
and to set up in it a longer diameter and on that longer diameter the sunt 

Both of them are demonstrated from the observations and by means of 
a, very sure demonstration in the Commentaries on (he Movements of the Planet 
Mars, and they are employed in Book iv on page 862 in the diagrams and 
on pages 910 and 932 and 933, and also in the first part of Book v. There- 
fore, unless we made these hypotheses, we should never represent the ob- 
servations. 
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[678] By what namesdo wedistinguish from one another the semicircles into which 
the line of apsides divides the eccentricf 

The one' half, PER or PDR, is called the descending or the prior semicircle; 
the other, RIP or RTP, the ascending or posterior. 

What is eccentricity f 

In Greek, kuKevrpbim is the line joining A the centre of the world, or pf 
the body around which the movement is arranged, and B the centre of the 
eccentric— namely AB, part of the line of apsides PR. 

What is the name of the lines drawn to the eccentric' orbit froth the centre of the 
body around which the movement is arranged f \ 

In Greek, they are called dnwnfotara; as latinized, “intervals” or “disA 
tances”; in translations from the Arabic, “elongations”— for example, AP\ 
: AC , AE, AM, AS, AF, AR, AN, AQ, etc, 

(679] Which among these elongations are the more important t 

AP, the longer elongation, in Arabic, or the aphelial or apogeal distance; 
AR, the shorter elongation or perihelia! distance or perigeal distance, in the 
case of the moon; and the mean elongation, which is the arithmetic mean 
between the longer and shorter elongation: the one which is in the descending 
semicircle, namely AE, is called the first mean elongation, and the one in the 
ascending semicircle, such as AI, the second. 

What else does “ mean elongation ” signify 1 

By metonymy, it is used for those points on the orbit which are at a mean 
distance from the sun, such as E and I, namely those points which are at a 
distance 6f a quadrant or 90° before or after the apsides. And sometimes it is 
also used for the point in the zodiac which is 90° distant before or after the 
position in the zodiac on which the extension of the line of apsides falls. 

Here we must note emphatically that it is not the extension of line AE of 
the same name which falls upon this degree of the ecliptic called the mean 
elongation, but rather line BE from the centre, or its parallel, AM — as being 
lines which make right angles with PR the lines of apsides. 

What is the name for the difference between the mean elongation or distance and 
any other whatsoever? ' 

This difference is called the “libration” of the planet, because the total 
libration, as in the movement of the trays of the balance, is slow in the be* 
ginning , when the planet is at its greatest distance from the sun, and in the-end* 

when the jplapet is neatest the sun; it is fast in the noddle, 

In the diagram, since AP is the longest distance, and AR the shortest, 
then let AR be transposed to line AP and extended from A to O, so that the 
total libration can be hud before the eyes in a single line AP which is as it were 
Street; the total librationwill be PG, twice the eccentricity BA. Accordingly 
this libration is slow around P and G, [680] namely when' the plknet is eHhe? 
inPorinfl, fast around H, when the planet or line AN has' been transferred 
to line AE or AI. 
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Ymhaue eaid that a circle is circumscribed around the mbit for the sake of measure* 
ment. State in haw many ways this cirde eonduces towards the' measurement^ 
that orbit. 

Four ways: (1) This circle designates and divides the arcs of the elliptic 
whit. For example, aro PC receives its name and specification from arc PK. 

(2) The circle gives the measures of the librations of the planet and thus 

determines the lengths of the intervals between the planet and the sun. For 
example, AC or AO is determined by arc PK or its complement KD, because 
arc PK gives the magnitude of the libratioh HO which must be added to ,the 
semidiameter AH. ' . 

(3) The circle exhibits also the measure of the time which the planet spends 
in any are of its elliptic orbit. For example, we learn through arc PK how long 
the planet moves in arc PC. 

(4) When those things have been found, we can also investigate the angle 
at the sun subtended by the arc of the orbit. For example, if arc PK is not 
known, if line AC is unknown, angle CAP cannot be found. 

1. Concerning Designation 

In what way does the circle designate and divide the arcs of the ellipse, and by 
what means, and wherefore f 

Since the circumference of an ellipse cannot be divided geometrically into 
equal parts, nor can parts into which it has been divided be designated from 
their number: therefore, in place of the ellipse, the circle is divided into equal 
parts— starting from the apsides, and from the points of division perpendicu- 
lars cutting the ellipse are drawn to the line of apsides. Therefore the arc of 
the circle between the aphelion and any perpendicular whatsoever supplies 
the name for the arc of the ellipse intercepted between the same limits and 
applies its number of degrees and minutes to that arc. 

[681] Let arc PK be 50°0', and KL cutting the ellipse in C perpendicular 
to PR. Therefore too PC the arc of the ellipse is said to be 50°0'. 

But the name is untrue, since the arc of the ellipse is not so greatr-neither with 
reference to the circle nor with reference to the toted elliptic orbit. 

This causes no trouble, for there is no question of anything at present except 
the name; and the name is not the name of the apparent measure, but of the 
geometrical determination and division. And there is no need to know the 
true length of the arc of the ellipse as if measured with a yardstick, provided 
we may afterwards learn how great an angle is made at the centre of the sun 
by the arc of the ellipse so determined and how long the planet delays in that 
arc. As a matter of fact, in the first part of Book v, I demonstrate that this 
aitt of the ellipse is as great, if not in length, at least in power 

How are these perpendiculars called which cut the ellipsef 

In the circle, they are called the sines of the arcs of tire circle which begin' at 
the aphel ion ; in the ellipse, they are genetically called ordinates, vis.’, to the axis. 
$\sr ex am p le , here KL is the sine of aro KP. CL is the ordinate. < 

• But specifically, that which is drawn through tire centre of the, figure— as 
called the shorter diameter or minor axis of the figure. Wb can employ 
Me Greek term “diacentre.” Finally, the perpendicular, such mMAN, wM6h 
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passes through the centre of the sun is without a name, although it is among the 
principal ones. Let it be called by the new name “dihelion.” 

Now what is the function of those two perpendiculars, the diacentre and the dihelionf 

They divide the orbit into upper and lower parts: the diacentre, into parts 
which are equal but unequal in respect to time and apparent movement; the di- 
helion, into parts which are [682] unequal both in time and in length but which 
none the less appear equal as it were from the sun. 

For example, EPI which is constituted by EBI is 180°, but it appears to 
be less than 180° by angle EAI. But the greater segment MPN cut off by line 
MAN and MRN the lesser segment both appear equal in magnitude to 180°l 

2. Concerning Libration * 

Tell how to measure and compute the librations and how to determine the interval 

Let PK be an arc of the eccentric less than 90°, for example, 46°1 8'51" ; there-i 
fore KD its complement will be 43°41'9", and BL its sine, 69.070; and let ec-\ 
centricity AB or half libration PH be 9.265, whereof BP is 100.000. Therefore 

9.265 X69.070 = 6.399, 

if the last five decimals are ignored; and hence the libration OH will be 6.399, 
which is to be added to BP or AH in the upper semicircle; and AO or its equal 
AC, namely the distance of the planet from the sun will be 106.399 (whereof the 
semidiameter is 100.000) which goes with arc PK or PC. 

But if the arc of the eccentric is 313°41'9", the excess over and above three 
quadrants or 270° will also be 43°41'9", which gives the same sine as a multi- 
plicand. Hence when the libration of 6.399 is produced, that same number is to 
be added to the upper semicircle which is an ascending semicircle. 

But if the semidiameter BP receives a different mensuration, for example, 
152.342, we shall multiply BP by the 1.06399 of AC, and (if the last five decimal 
places are ignored) AC will be 162.090 at this distance. 

By means of Napier’s invention, this whole operation is finished most ex- 
peditiously in a single addition. For the logarithm of the sine of arc KD is added 
to the logarithms of 9.265 the eccentricity and of 152.343 the mensuration pro- 
posed; and the sum produced as a logarithm will give a libration of 9.748 to be 
added to the distance 152.342. 

[683] So next, if arc PW is greater than 90°, viz., 133 0 397 w ; DW its excess 
over and above 90° is 43°39'7" ; and its sine or logarithm, together with the two 
aforesaid beginnings, will give a libration of 9.777 to be subtracted from 152.342, 
as in the semicircle below the diacentre: hence the corresponding interval AS 
will be 142.565. 

The same thing will hold, if the arc of the eccentric is 220°2O'53". For its com- 
plement with respect to 270° will be 43°39'7 ff — as great in the ascending semi- 
circle as was DW in the descending semicircle. 

Review the principal moments in the libration. 

1. When the planet begins to move away from the apsis, then simultaneously 
the libration commences-— that is, the planet, which had just before finished its 
ascent away from the sun, begins to descend towards the sun. 

2. When the planet is 60? away from the apsis, then the libration is equal to 

half the eccentricity. ‘ 
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3. When the planet has traversed 90° of the orbit from the apsis; then half 
of the libration has been completed, so that the planet is at a distance from die 
sun of a semidiameter of the eccentric. For example, if PD is 90°, then AE 
equals BD. 

4. When the planet has traversed 120° from the apsis, three quarters of the 
libration have been completed. 

5. When the planet is at the lowest apsis, then it is nearest to the sun and 
has completed the total libration. The order through the ascending semicircle 
is the reverse. 

6. If the planet has traversed equal arcs on the eccentric, on one occasion 
from the aphelion, on the other occasion from the perihelion, then the sum of 
those two distances from the sun is equal to the diameter. For example, if a 
straight line is drawn from B to Q, then the sum of CA and AQ is equal to RP. 

3. Concerning the Delay of the Planet in Any Arc 
What does the word “anomaly" mean f 

Although, properly speaking, anomaly— irregularity — is an affect of the 
movement of the planet, nevertheless astronomers employ this [684] word for 
the very movement in which the irregularity is present. And since the following 
three measurable things come together in the movement: the space to be tra- 
versed, the temporal delay in the space, and the apparent magnitude of the 
space; the word “anomaly” is to be applied to all three. And again, with 
reference to time, the use of the word is twofold. For, primo, Ptolemy employs 
it for the total time which the planet spends while its total irregularity returns 
to its starting point, and he counts as many anomalies as there are periodic re- 
turns such as these. 

Secundo, parts of this total time are commonly called anomalies, according 
as Ptolemy said a movement was a complete part of the full anomaly. 

Then how many anomalies are there as parts of a whole f 

Three anomalies are denominated in any position of the planet whatsoever: 
(1) mean anomaly; (2) anomaly of the eccentric; and (3) the corrected anomaly. 

What is the mean anomaly t 

It is the interval of time which the planet spends in any arc of its orbit — be- 
ginning at the apsis: this interval is reduced to degrees and minutes, whereof the 
total anomaly is equivalent to 360° by mathematical or astronomical enumera- 
tion. 

Why is it called meant 

Not from being, as it were, a mean proportional between its related ano- 
malies, as will be remarked a little later; but it is called mean in imitation 
of the ancient astronomy which usually speaks of the mean anomaly instead 
of the mean — i.e., uniform — movement of anomaly, because the time thus 
reduced to mathematical terms indicates, by means of the number of degrees 
and minutes, how great an arc of its circle the planet would have been going 
to traverse, if during that whole time which we call the mean anomaly it had 
moved in a.uniform movement which was a mean between the slowest and the 
fastest movement. 
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How should the mean anomaly be determined or measured in thesedidgraihs, 
according to the ancient astronomy? ii - 

ji II the distance BL equal to the eccentricity AB is marked off in the line of 
apsides ( BP y as was said in Part i of Book v; the mean anomaly, according to 
the ancient astronomy, would be the are of the equant circle described around 
L — the arc which progresses eastwards and is intercepted by two lines drawn 
from L, the one through apsis P and the other through the planetary body C. 
Or it would be the angle between those lines at L, or the difference between 
that angle and 360°. For example, in this case if C were the planet, then angle 
PLC could be used instead of the mean anomaly approximately. 

Define the line of mean movement and the mean position of the planet f according 
to* this ancient hypothesis of the equant. 

It would be the line drawn from the centre of the sun to the sphere of thb 
fixed stars parallel to the line which has been drawn from the centre of the 
equant, or from the other focus of the ellipse, through the planetary body). 
And either one of these lines in the sphere of the fixed stars would indicate the 
mean position of the planet. In the diagram, if € were the planet and AM 
were parallel to LC , then AM would be the line of its mean movement. 

If therefore in this new formulation of astronomy , no equant circle is expressed , 
then in terms of what other magnitude will the mean anomaly be computed or 
measured? 

In terms of the area comprehended between the arc of the circle which 
designates and determines the proposed arc of the orbit and between the 
two straight lines which connect the extremities of the arc with the centre 
of the sun. For example, if the proposed position of the planet is C, then if a 
line be drawn from C perpendicular to PR which will cut circle PD in K , 
and if PA and KA are joined, area PKA is the measure of the mean anomaly, 
whereof the area of the whole circle is equivalent to 360°. 

[6&6] Tell hifio to compute the mean anomaly or the amount of time which the 
planet spends in the proposed arc. 

Again,, let eccentricity AB be 9.265, whereof the semidiameter BP is 100.000. 
First of all, we must take the area of the greatest triangle which has a right 
angle at B and an altitude BD. The multiplication of this area hy half AB 
will give a product of 4632.50000. The value of this area DAB is to be expressed 
by the number of seconds, whereof the total area of the circle PDT is 360° 
or 21,600' or 1,296,000*. Therefore, since if BP is 100.000, the area of the 
circle by calculation is 314,159.26536, area DAB is 19,110*. / f 

Now let arc PC be given by arc PK which designates it; and let it be 46° 
ifffil*. Therefore the sine of PK, namely KL the altitude of triangle BKA, 
multiplied by the value of the greatest triangle — and the last five decimals 
cut off from the product— will give triangle AKB a value of 3819*, which id 
8*50U9*. But sector KBP' is equal in value to the number of degrees which 
have been given in arc PK, namely 46°18'51*; Therefore hy the addition of 
(be areas, PKA is 50^9'iO,* and the mean anomaly is of that magnitude. 

In this' way, the area of the additosubtractive triangle 
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is to be added, as long as the sector or arc is smaller than a Semicircle; butif 
the arc is greater than a semicircle, the area is to be subtracted. 

State the rule for the relation between these triangles. 

Any two triangles equally distant from the vertices, the one from the highes t 
apsis, and the other from the lowest apsis, are of equal magnitude. For ex- 
ample, if arcs PK and RW are equal, areas BKA and BWA will also be equal. 

What is the anomaly of the eccentric t 

It is the arc of the eccentric circle measured eastwards and intercepted 
between the line of apsides and the perpendicular drawn to that, line thr ou g h 
the planetary or through any proposed [687] point on the orbit. For example, 
with C as the proposed point on the orbit or with the planet revolving at that 
point, if through C perpendicular to PAR line KCL is drawn cutting the 
circle in K, arc PK will be the anomaly of the eccentric. 

In what sense is anomaly of the eccentric used t 

Here too the phrase “of movement” is understood [between “anomaly” 
and “of the eccentric"]. For although, according to the figure, in arc PK of 
the circle no irregularity or anomaly is apparent: nevertheless the movement 
of the planet in orbit PC is truly anomalous or irregular in three respects: 
first, by reason of its elliptic figure which bends with unequal curvature ac- 
cording to the difference of its parts and is unequally distant from the centre 
of the figure; second, by reason of its speed, which is not the same in all parts 
of its orbit; thirdly, by reason of its apparent movement as seen from the sun, 
because equal parts of the orbit subtend unequal angles at the sun. Therefore 
since the arc PK concurs in all those determinations, as has been said: where- 
fore with the same right wherewith the ancient astronomy introduced the 
equant circle and by means of that computed the mean anomaly, we our- 
selves circumscribe an eccentric circle PK around the real orbit PC and by 
means of that compute the anomaly of the eccentric, employing something 
uniform in measuring that which is not uniform. 

And indeed in the ancient astronomy the equant circle seduced the physicists 
into imagining that either the circle or at any rate the movement was real: but 
here no one can be seduced, since it is apparent to the eyes that PC the true 
orbit of the planet coincides with this artificial circle PK only in the two points 
P and R, the apsides, and throughout the remaining tract it betakes itself, 
within the embrace of the eccentric, towards the centre of the figure. 

What is the corrected anomaly f 

It is the arc of the great circle in the plane of the ecliptic which is marked out 
by the continuation of the plane of the planetary orbit: this arc is measured 
eastwards from the position of the apsis to the very position of the planet or the 
apparent position of any other point on the orbit. Or— which amouateto the 
some thing— it is the angle which any arc of the true planetary orbit subtends 
or which is formed by the two aforesaid lines at the centre of the sun, or the 
. difference between that angle and 360°. 

For exam ple, if the planet is in C, the corrected anomaly is angle PAC. And 
if the plfihet is at Q, then the corrected anomaly is made up of die two' right 
dkjtfeaPAM and MAR andalso angle RAQ. But if with centre A a circle of afiy 
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magnitude whatsoever be described, and thus even a circle in the sphere of the 
fixed stars, the arc of this circle measured eastwards from AP as far as AC ot 
continued to AG will also be called the corrected anomaly. 

Why is it called “corrected” [coaequata]? >. 

Practitioners used to call it the corrected movement of anomaly or simply the 
corrected anomaly, not as if the irregular movement assumed had been cor* 
rected in such a way as to become a regular [aequalis] movement, but with a 
plainly contrary meaning: Now since in the beginning a time or portion of the 
periodic time is laid down, and since this time, as reduced to astronomical terms, 
indicates how great an arc of its circle the planet would have been going to traj 
verse within this interval of time, if it had been moving with a uniform movei 
ment: so it is the office of the astronomer to show how much of the really ir-\ 
regular apparent movement of the planet corresponds to this time and this! 

. fictitious uniform movement. Therefore “corrected movement" means the same \ 
thing as movement to which an additosubtraction has been applied and which \ 
has been converted to an apparent movement, namely by putting on the irregu- 
larity which the appearances introduce into it: on account of this irregularity the 
total period is called the anomaly. 

Therefore since you have distinguished these three anomalies and formulated them 
by means of a fictitious eccentric circle circumscribed around the orbit: I ask whether 
the true orbit of the planet could not be put to the same use. 

Although there is no need, nevertheless that is possible on account of their 
equipollence. For, as has been said in Book v, Part i, the area PC A measures the' 
time and hence the mean anomaly; and anyone who wishes to can understand 
the anomaly of the eccentric circle also by arc PC. But angle PAC has even 
before this been called the corrected anomaly. 

How are these three related anomalies distinguished in magnitude? 

The number of degrees and minutes of the anomaly of the eccentric is always 
a mean between the others. But before a semicircle has been completed, the so- 
called mean anomaly is always the greatest of the three, and the corrected, the 
least; but after the semicircle, the so-called mean is the least in magnitude and 
the corrected the greatest. 

4. Concerning the Angle at the Sun < 

Tell how to compute the corrected anomaly or the angle at Ike sun. 

There are various modes; but the most compendious is the one which (600) 
employs the interval between the planet and the sun. For we need that for other 
uses too. . 

Now there are three cases of this mode. For either the planet is above the, 
diacentre, or below the dihelion, or between the diacentre and the dihelion. 

1. Therefore first let the planet be above the diacentre DBT, viz., in C; and 
let PK the anomaly of the eccentric be 47°42'20*, and let LB the sine of its com-, 
plement KD be 67.277, so that the libration of the planet will bp 6.233. By the. 
addition of 6.233 to BP let AC the interval between the planet and the sun pe 
exactly 106,233 in terms whereof BP is 100.000. Accordingly let this, same LB 
thp sine, <of the complement be added to the 9.265 of eccentricity BA, in suqfc ; 
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fashion that LA the other side 
of right triangle CAL is 76.542. 
Accordingly if LA is divided 
by CA and five ciphers are 
added, the quotient of 72.061 
as a sine shows the arc to be 
46°5'48", which is equal to 
angle LCA, whereof the com- 
plement, which is 43 0 54'12'', is 
the required angle LAC or 
PAC. 

If you subtract the loga- 
rithm of half the divisor from 
the logarithm of half the divi- 
dend, the logarithm of the 
Bame sine or arc remains. 

2. Secondly, let the planet 
be below the dihelion MAN, 
viz., in S; and let PW be the 
anomaly of the eccentric and DW its excess over and above 90°. Accordingly 
in the same way as above, the libration found by means of BZ the Hina of 
that arc is to be subtracted from the radius, so that the exact interval AS 
may be manifest. So too the eccentricity BA is now to be subtracted from sine 
BZ, so that AZ the other side of the right triangle remains. Then once more, if 
the number of side AZ — to which five ciphers have been added— is divided by 
Side AS, the quotient will be the sine of angle ASZ, to which angle MAS is 
equal, which is the excess of the required angle PAS over and above angle PAM 
which is right or 90°. 

3. Thirdly, let the planet be between DBT and MAN. Accordingly let PX 
be the anomaly of the eccentric and DX its excess over and above 90°, and BY 
the sine whereby the subtractive libration is computed, since the sine lies below 
B. But since the sine is less than eccentricity BA , it is to be subtracted from this 
eccentricity, so that YA remains. Accordingly we must operate on YA and on 
the exact interval, as in the first case. 

{691] What do you call the eccentric position of the planet? 

That point in the zodiac on which there falls the straight line drawn from the 
centre of the sun through the planetary body. 

What m the “equalization" [aequatio] or ‘ ‘addiiosubtraction "[prosthaphaeresis], 
and what is the reason for the name? 

... It is the difference between the number of degrees and minutes of the mean 
anomaly and the degrees and minutes of the corrected anomaly. Or, according 
to the old astronomical formulation, it is the angle at the centre of the sun and 
its measure, the arc of the great circle in the sphere of the fixed stars intercepted 
between the lines of the mean and of the apparent movement of the planet. 
Now since in one semicircle this angle is to be subtracted [from the mean move- 
ment] and in the other semicircle it is to be added to the mean movement, so 
that the movement may be corrected: hence it has been called by the compound 
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name "additosubtraction” [wpoff6a$a.lpt<ns]. But it has been called the “equali- 
sation’” because by its addition to, or subtraction from, the corrected anomaly, 
which divides unequal arcs and times into equal portions, there comes to be 
the mean and uniform anomaly. 

By what epithet or title is the additosublraction called t 

By two words or their index letters or syllables: A., add., additive; S., sub., 
subtractive. 

How many parte are there to the additosublraction and what is the measure of eacht 

, There are two parts, the one physical, and the other optical, to the aforesaid 
additosubtraction. For the physical part is due to the irregularity which really 
accedes to the planetary movement on account of physical causes. But the\ 
optical part is due to an irregularity which is merely apparent or as it were ap- \ 
parent, i.e., on account of the greater or less distance between the arc of the \ 
orbit and the sun. Both parts are somehow distinguished in the same triangle, 
which is hence called additosubtractive [aequatorium]. 

For if A and B the termini of the eccentricity are joined to [692] the planetary 
body C, the physical part of the additosubtraction finds its measure in area BAC 
— or by equipollence, in area BAK; while the optical part of the additosub- 
traction would be equal to angle BCA, if that were computed: angle BKA, 
which is easier to compute, is always slightly less than angle BCA. 

What use is therefor this additosubtroctiont 

In this formulation of astronomy made new, there is no necessary or very 
great need of the total additosubtraction composed of both elements. For the 
anomalies are not determined through this additosubtraction; but on the con- 
trary through the comparison of the corrected anomaly— which we first com- 
pute— with the mean anomaly, we elicit the additosubtraction, if at any time 
we wish to use it. 

But three distinct anomalies are laid down in the tables. For, first, the anom- 
aly of the eccentric is placed on the left, according to the order of the whole de- 
grees, from 1° to 180°; and that is done [693] because the anomaly of the eccen- 
tric being given becomes the starting-point for computing the others, and also 
the distance or interval between the planet and the sun. Secondly, there ii 
found under the same head and as corresponding to this anomaly of the eccen- 
tric, the physical part of the additosubtraction or the value of the area erf the 
additosubtractive triangle in degrees and minutes and seconds: and from this 
inclusion of the anomaly of the eccentric together with the physical part oHhe 
additosubtraction beneath the same head, we understand that the sum of the 
two constitutes the corresponding mean anomaly. Thirdly, to the right of this 
and in a separate column is placed the corrected anomaly corresponding to the 
are. If anyone now wishes to learn the composite additosubtraction, let 1dm 
Subtract tire corrected anomaly horn the mean anomaly found next to it or 
from the sum cl the anomaly of the eccentric and the physical part of the 
ttddHtosubtraction ; and the remainder will be the required additosubtractiod, 
which in tire descending semicircle is called subtiaQtive,siul hi the ascending, 
a dditi ve. • ... 
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Nevertheless elate haw these parts of the additosubtraction are related, if they an 
compared with one another. 


The smaller the eccentricity, the nearer they approach to equality: in the 
upper semicircle however, above the diaeentre, the optical part is slight ly smaller 
than tiie physical part; but in the lower semicircle, below the diaeentre, it is 
slightly greater. 

For example, in the accompanying diagram, let A be the sun and PAR the 



line of apsides, and DBT and 
MAN are at right angles to 
PAR; and DPT the upper semi" 
circle, or so to speak, and DRT 
the lower semicircle. In the up- 
per semicircle let the additosub- 
tractive triangles be BCA and 
BFA, and BSA and BQA in the 
lower. Therefore since the areas 
of the triangles are the measure 
of the physical part of the ad- 
ditosub traction, while the angles, 
at C, F, S, and Q are the meas- 
ure of the optical part: then 
surely the upper areas are 
greater parts, while the lower 
areas are lesser parts, of the area 
of 360° of the total circle than 


those angles of theirs are of four 
right angles or 360°. For the cen- 
tres C and S and CB and SB as the lengths of the semidiameters, let there be 
described the arc BL ending at CA and the arc BH ending at SA continued: 
these arcs measure angles C and S. But areas CBL and SBH are equivalent to 
these same arcs. Therefore if these areas were the optical [694] {arts of the ad- 
ditosubtractions, the two parts of one additosubtraction would be equal. But 
not CBL but the greater area CBA is the measure of the optical part; and thus, 
in the lower semicircle, not SBH but the smaller area SB A in the lower. There- 
fore in the upper semicircle the physical part exceeds, and the optical part in the 
lower. 


Where is the composite additosubtraction greatestt 

Of the parts, the prior one, the physical, is greatest at D and T, the extremi- 
ties of tire diaeentre, because the altitudeof no triangle can be greater thanjBO 
at BT, which iB the semidiameter in the circle and even in the ellipse, the longest 
of the ordinates. The posterior' part, the optical, would be greatest, if the orbit 
were circular, at M and N the extremities of the dihelion: for there the line 
drawn from centre B perpendicular to the straight line MA would be the 
i pngiMt , but that line is the sine of angle BMA the optical part, whereof-BAf is 
the tine of the total additosubtraction. For upon EA, a higher line; these falls 
tewh# ^shorter perpendicular than BA . 

; { - jg ut because the orbit of the planet is elliptical, accordingly tire Optical part 
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of the additosubtraction is 

[695] greatest between M and 
D, and thus between N and T. 

For, first, sxigleBMA is great- 
er than angle ADB, because 
both are right triangles upon 
the same base, but altitude DB 
is greater than altitude MA, 
namely the shorter diameter is 
greater than any other ordi- 
nate whatsoever. Second, if 
points B and 7 are marked at 
the centres of arcs DM and TN 
or thereabouts, angles AEB 
and AIB will again be greater 
than AMB and ANB. For, of 
all the lines drawn from centre 
B to the orbit, BD is the short- 
est; and the farther away the 
other lines are, the longer they 
are. Therefore BM is perceptibly longer than BE. But the perpendicular 
from B to AM is not perceptibly longer than the one from BE to AE. There- 
fore the ratio of MB to BA is greater than the ratio of EB to its perpendicular. 
And so angle BE A is also greater than angle BMA. Therefore if BA is bisected 
at G, and the perpendicular EGI is drawn, the optical additosubtraction will 
be greatest around E and 7. But the physical was greatest around D and T. 
Therefore the composite additosubtraction is greatest at the mean position 
between D and E and between T and 7. 

You have taught us how to compute the mean anomaly and the corrected anomaly 
from the assumption of anomaly of the eccentric: but practice more frequently 
requires us, given the mean anomaly , as from the time given , to find the others: 
teach this too. 

Here there is no direct way; but he who wishes to compute this without 
tables must apply the rule of suppositions, namely by supposing that the 
anomaly of the eccentric — PK, in the accompanying diagram — is of this or 
of that magnitude, and upon that assumption, compute his mean anomaly 
PKA. For if PKA turns out to be as great as it was given to be, then the sup- 
position as to PK the anomaly of the eccentric will be right. But if it does 
not turn out as great, then the supposition is to be corrected in view of the 
result, and the work done over again. 

Could you by way of example teach a convenient method, lest through unfamiliarity 
one err too much in mistaken suppositions? 

Then let the foregoing example be used again, and let the said mean anomaly 

[696] or area PKA be SKWIO*. It is manifest that, if the area of triangle KBA. 
were known, theremaining area KBP would have the same mimber of d bf 
grees as its arc PK; and hence, if the value of KBA Is subtracted from PKA, 
the remainder will Jbe PK the anomaly of the eccentric* Therefore since PKA 
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is greater than PKB,thaam& of arc PX will be smaller -than the sine of 60° 
9' 10", and therefore smaller than 76.775. In our first supposition, let this sine 
be 70.000 for the sake of ease in multiplication. 

- Accordingly if this sine is multiplied by the value of triangle DBA — which 
was 11,910" in the preceding example — and the last five decimal places are 
cut off, the product BKA will be 8,337" or 2°18'57", Add these 2°18'57" to the 
arc of sine 70.000, which is 44°25'. The area PKA will be 46°44'. This is too 
small, for it is deficient in 3°25', since it ought to be 50°9', the quantity given. 

Accordingly, in the second supposition, let a greater sine be supposed, by 
the addition of the deficiency of 3°25' to the 44°25' of the arc previously sup- 
posed, so that PC will be about 47°50',* its sine is approximately 74.000, which 
I choose for the sake of ease in calculation again. The multiplication of 74.000 
by 11,910" makes PKA to be 7'56" greater, namely 2°26'53". Add this to the 
PK of the second supposition, namely to the 47 e 44'6" of PKB. Arc PKA will 
be 50°10'59"; and there will be an excess of 1'49" over the required 50®9'10". 

And so we understand that this very small excess is to be subtracted from 
the third supposition of PK, and the remainder will be the required anomaly 
of the eccentric or PK will be equal to 47°42'17". It is possible to prove this. 
For the sine of this arc is 73.969, and the multiplication of that by 11,910" 
gives 2°26'50" for KB A. And the addition of that to 47°42'17" gives 50°9'7", 
which is imperceptibly different from the requisite 50°9'10". 

5. On the Digression of the Planets Away from the Ecliptic 

What is understood by the name “orbit"? 

Properly speaking, it is that line which the planet describes around the sun 

by means of the centre of 
its body. For example, in 
the diagram, if ECOD is a 
part of the plane of the 
ecliptic, HCFD will be the 
orbit. 

But in a secondary sense, 
it is understood to be the 
[697] great circle wherein 
the plane of the orbit con- 
° tinued outs the sphere of 
the fixed stars. For exam- 
ple, here it is section MN 
which has been made by 
plane CAK continued. 

What do you c all the “in- 
clination of the planet” or 
“of any point in its orbit," 
and what is the “circle of 
inclination”? 

Properly speaking, plan- 
ets or points do not have an inclination, but lines or planes do. But because 
th o s e pfonftH are circumscribed around the orbits of the planets, and because 
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the Hoes of movement of the planets ate understood as having been described 
in those planes: in common usage these words have been transferred to the 
planets themselves, for the sake of brevity in speaking. 

Therefore since that which below, in Book vi, will be called latitude, par- 
ticipates in that adventitious or optical irregularity — which is the second thing 
we will investigate — wherefore, in order that things which are distinct may 
also be distinguished by their names, let the real digression of the planet 
from the ecliptic be called, not latitude, but inclination. Now it is defined, as 
being the arc of the great circle, in the sphere of the fixed stars, described 
around the sun, [698] perpendicular to the ecliptic and called the circle of in- 
clination, which arc is intercepted between the ecliptic and the eccentm 
position of the planet. Or, it is the angle at the sun which this arc measure! 

In the diagram, if A is the sun, FKDHC the orbit, and MW the ecliptic! 
the inclination of point K will be angle KAI or NAL or its arc NL described^ 
around the sun A. 


What do you call "nodes" and what, "limits"? 

The nodes are the two points on the ecliptic wherein it is cut by the plane of 
the orbit continued. In Greek, ow&kanoh because in them different routes, the 
apparent route of the sun and that of the planet, are knotted together. The one is 
“the ascending node,” where the planet leaves the southern hemisphere and 
turns northward; the other “the descending node,” which transfers the planet 
to the south — the words “ascending” and “descending” having been accom- 
modated to our hemisphere, as that in which the first founders of astronomy 
lived. For example, if the plane of the orbit and the plane of the ecliptic coincide 
in line CAD, which, on being prolonged into the sphere of the fixed stars, desig- 
nates the ecliptic section, M and 0 will designate the nodes. 

[699] But the points on the ecliptic which are 90° distant from the nodes are 
called the limits: the northern limit, wherefrom the planet is distant to the north, 
and the southern limit, wherefrom it is distant to the south. They are called 
limits, wherefrom it is distant to the south. They are called limits because the 
planet arriving at those points does not digress farther in any direction but from 
that place turns around and begins to return to the ecliptic. For example, in the 
diagram points E and G on the ecliptic are called the limits. But also points H 
an d.F on the real orbit and the corresponding points in the sphere of the fixed 
stars, are called by the same name, and more frequently too. 

What do you pall "the argument of the inclination"? 

It is the are of the planetary orbit in the sphere of the fixed stars intercepted 
between the ascending node and the eccentric position of the planet and meas- 
ured eastwards. For example, if 0 is the ascending node, N the eccentric position 
of the planet, OMN will be the argument of inclination LN. Copernicus uses 
the northern limit instead of the ascending node. 

. < . The greatest inclination of the limit for any given planet ie not the tame through- 
out all the ages, ie it? 

According to the physical principles employed in Book iv, of itself it is un- 
changeable, But on aeeount of the dislocation of the ecliptic— concerning which 
lehallspeak in Book vii— it can change per accidene. w-t) 
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Bowittheindinatian of the planet computedf 

■ N o differently from the way in which the declination of a point on' tibe ecliptic 
computed in Book m. If tibe sine of the greatest inclinftt.inri fa ih ul tip led by 
the sine of the argument of the inclination, and the last five decimal places are 
out off from the product, the sine of the inclination will be given. See the, method 
followed on folium 245 et seqq. If instead of the sines of the arcs you employ their 
logarithms, the multiplication 'will be converted to simple 

What is the eccentric position of the planet on the ecliptic? 

That point on the ecliptic wherein it is cut by the circle of inclination drawn 
through the eccentric position [700] in the simple sense. For example, if the ec- 
centric position— in the simple sense — of the planet at K is N and NL is the 
circle of inclination, and angles NLM and NIX) are right, L will be the eccentric 
position of the planet on. the ecliptic. It is not called the ecliptic position simply, 
because it also involves the second irregularity, the matter of Book vi; but the 
word “eccentric” is added in order for us to understand that it is a question of 
that position which is determined on the ecliptic by the eccentric alone, without 
the introduction of the great sphere, whereof I shall speak in Book vi. 

What is the eccentric longitude of the planet held to be? 

The arc of the ecliptic measured eastwards from the beginning of the Ram to 
the circle of inclination of the planet or its eccentric position on the ecliptic. It 
is called the eccentric longitude, not because it is measured on the eccentric but 
because the eccentric causes it. 

What is meant by “the reduction to the ecliptic" t 

The small arc which is equal to the difference between tire argument of the 
inclination and the eccentric longitude— that is, the difference between the two 
arcs, one on the orbit and the other on the ecliptic, beginning at the common 
node and ending at the circle of inclination. For example, in this case it is the 
difference between MN and ML. 

Bow is it computed? 

Not otherwise than on page 255, Book in, the difference between tire right 
ascension and the corresponding arc on the ecliptic is computed. For if the one 
bf the complement of the greatest inclination is multipled by the tangent of the 
argument of the inclination, and the last five decimal places are outWay from 
the product, the tangent of the argument of the reduction will be given. 

Or else: the antilogarithm of the greatest Inclination is Added to the mes- 
ologarithm of the argument, and thus the ram will be the fisesologarithm of tiw 
jugument of the reduction. 

, A compendious and more useful method, even for the ascension, >is as follows. 
The greatest reduction around 45° from the node, if multiplied by the sine of 
twice any arc, and the last five decimals out off, constitute the required reduc- 
tion for tiie arc taken simply. 

{£0$ Hot? ** thi» reduction to be esp^oy^d, and in relation to whaff; ; ; 

. When the planet .kfuogressinghiamtlmnodM to the limits, 4he reduction is 
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to be subtracted from the argument of the inclination; it is to be added, when 
the planet is progressing from the limits to the nodes ; then the result, if added 
to. the ascending node, constitutes the eccentric longitude of the position of the 
planet. , 


What do you call "the foreshortening" t 

It is the particle of the distance of the planet from the centre of the sun which 
corresponds to the sagitta of the inclination of the planet in the same ratio in 
which the total interval corresponds to the total sine. 

Let A be the sun, and P and Q the poles of the ecliptic. Let TAX represent 
the plane of the ecliptic and EAG the plane of 
the orbit. Let the planet now be at E or G and 
with A as centre and intervals AE, AG let the 
ircsEH and GF be drawn; and from E and G 
Jet the . perpendiculars ER and GS be dropped 
upon TX. HR and SF will be the foreshorten- 
ihgs. 

What is the foreshortened distance f 

It is the straight line in the plane of the eclip- 
tic between the centre of the sun and the per- 
pendicular from the centre of the planetary 
body. In the diagram, if the planet is at E or G, 
then AR or AS is the foreshortened distance. 



How is the foreshortened distance computed? 

The assumed distance, expressed in the numbers of the measurement 
proper to each planet, is multipled by the sine of the complement of the in- 
clination of the assumed distance, and the last five decimal places are re- 
moved from the product- Or, the logarithm [702] of the distance is added to the 
antilogarithms of the proper inclination, and the sum is the logarithm which 
is the index of the foreshortened distance. 


Where is the distance foreshortened the most? 

Around: the limits, and more around the limit which is nearer the aphelion. 
For example, if V and Y are the limits, and thus Z and W are the poles of the 
orbit, and V is nearer the aphelion than Y, then HR will be longer than FS and 
wjll be the longest of all. 

, < i | 

6. On the Movement of the Apsides and Nodes 
How do you define the movement of the apsis among (he primary planets t 
It is the arc of the orbit in the sphere of the fixed stars intercepted between 
that point oh the orbit which is at the same distance from the moving node as 
a . fixed point on the ecliptic — vie., the beginning of the Rain', or even the first 
star of the Ram— mid the position of the highest apms, and measured eastwards. 

What kind of movement is this movement of the apsides 1 . 

It is set down as being' unifomt, (1) onaceount of its unbelievable slowness 
whereby the astronomers are impeded tosuchan extent that they cannot pre- 
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cisely investigate this movement in its single parts; (2) because we have an 
instance of regularity in one planet, where the period of the apsis of this physical 
movement, which we touched upon in Book iv, page 945, as resting upon mere 
conjectures, cannot be prejudicial to this regularity at all, although in virtue of 
them it seems that this movement can be made irregular. But more about this 
in Book vi, in connection with the single planets. 

What is to be understood by the movement of the nodes in the primary planets, or 
what is the longitude of the node f 

The movement of the node is the arc on the ecliptic measured westwards {703] 
from a fixed point on it — namely, either from the beginning of the Ram or from 
the position of the first star of the Ram — to the position of the ascending node. 
But if the measurement is made eastwards, then this arc too can be called the 
longitude of the node. 

What kind of movement is this movement of the nodes 1 

Although it is reasonable that even the movement of this point is uniform 
of itself, nevertheless it seems that some irregularity is present in it per accidens, 
on account of the dislocation of the ecliptic, with which Book vn is concerned. 

What figures do the movement of the nodes and limits describe f 

The nodes proceed along the great circle of the ecliptic, while the limits of the 
orbit, in so far as their inclination is assumed to remain unchangeable, proceed 
in circles parallel to the ecliptic or to that circle with reference to which their 
inclination is unchangeable. 

In order to aid the understanding, their movements can be represented by a 

not absurd picture [of the movements] of the 
poles, provided we remember that, physically 
speaking, there is no need of the poles. For 
example, in the accompanying diagram, let 
the orbit be VY — by the continuation pf the 
plane to the sphere of the fixed stars — and let 
its poles Z and W move in small circles aroiipd 
P and Q the poles of the ecliptic TX. There- 
fore in what direction away from P pole Z 
moves at any time, the limit V moves in this 
same direction away from point T on the eclip- 
tic, and so does the limit Y away from point X 
on the ecliptic; and the circuit of Z in the 
small circle, which is parallel to TX in the 
same direction is followed by the limit V in 
northern parallel which is as much greater [than the small circle] as it is nearer 
to TX; and similarly Y, in the southern parallel. For the following six points 
will always be found in the great circle of inclination: Z and W the poles of the 
orbit, P and Q the poles of the ecliptic, and V and Y the limits of the orbit. 

Accordingly, up to now we have been concerned with the definitions of the 
terms having to do with the planetary orbit and the eccentric circle circum- 
scribed around it. Since they are common to all the five planets, they have been 
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put ahead in Book v. However, We shall teach their empl6yment, with tespeot 
to the single planets, in Book vi, which follows 1 . . . 

THE END OP BOOK FIVE, THE SECOND BOOK ON THE DOCTRINE OP 
THE SCHEMATA OR OF CELESTIAL PHYSICS 

* For the information of the reader, the translator here appends a table of contents of the part 
of the work which has been left untranslated . 

Book vi. The third book concerning the Apparent Movements of the Planets or the 
Doctrine of the Schemata 

Part i. Concerning the schema for the solar movement , 

Part n. Concerning the three upper planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, and 
thing! which they have in common with the two lower planets 

i. Concerning eccentric movements 

ii. Concerning progression, station, and retrogradation 
- iii. Concerning the increases in magnitude of the planets 

iv. Concerning latitude 

Part hi. Concerning the two lower primary planets, Venus and Mercury 
Part iv. Concerning the moon 

i. Concerning the resolution of the irregularity of the moon 

ii. Concerning the monthly irregularity 

iii. Concerning the inequality in time 

iv. Concerning the third irregularity in the movement of the moon in longitude, or 
concerning the variation 

v. Concerning the monthly latitude of the moon 

Part v. Concerning the affects common to all or most of the planets 

i. Concerning the positions of the planets in relation to sunrise and sunset 

ii. Concerning the illumination of the moon 

iii. Concerning the apparitions and occult&tions of the planets on account of the sun 

iv. Concerning the figures formed by the planets in relation to one another 

v. Concerning the calendar lunar years 

vi. Concerning the great and the greatest conjunctions 

yii. Concerning eclipses of the luminaries, and first, of the moon 
viii. Concerning the eclipse of the sun 
. ix. Concerning the harmonic proportions in the movements 

Book vn. Which Deals with the Doctrine on the Sphere and the Doctrine on the Sche- 
mata in conjunction 

Concerning the movement of the ninth or eighth sphere, the difference in length 
< between the sidereal and tropical year, the precession of the equinoxes, the change in 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, and related questions. 
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BOOK FIVE 


Concerning t he very perfect harmony of the celestial movements, and % genesis of 
eccentricities and the semidiameters, and the periodic times from the same. 

After the model of the most correct astronomical doctrine of today, and th$ 
hypothesis not only of Copernicus but also of Tycho Brahe, whereof either hy- 
potheses are today publicly accepted as most true, and the Ptolemaic as out- 
moded. 

I commence a sacred discourse, a most true hymn to God the Founder, and 1 judge 
it to be piety, not to sacrifice many hecatombs of bulls to Him and to bum incense of 
innumerable perfumes and cassia, but first to learn myself, and afterwards to teach 
others too, how great He is in wisdom, how great in power, and of what sort in 
goodness. For to wish to adorn in every way possible the things that should receive 
adornment and to envy no thing its goods— this I put down as the sign of , the greatest 
goodness, and in this respect I praise Him as good that in the heights' of His wisdom 
He finds everything whereby each thing may be adorned to the utmost and that He 
can do by his unconquerable power all that he has decreed . 

Galen, on the Use of Parts. Book m 

PROEM 

[268] As regards that which I prophesied two and twenty years ago (espe- 
cially that the five regular solids are found between the celestial spheres), as 
regards that of which I was firmly persuaded in my own mind before I had seen 
Ptolemy’s Harmonies, as regards that which I promised my friends- in the title 
of this fifth book before I was sure of the thing itself, that which, sixteen years 
ago, in a published statement, I insisted must be investigated, for the sake of 
which I spent the best part of my life in astronomical speculations, visited 
Tycho Brahe, [268] and took up residence at Prague: finally, as God the Best 
and Greatest, Who had inspired my mind and aroused my great desire, pro- 
longed my life and strength of mind and furnished the other mews through the 
liberality of the two Emperors and the nobles of this province of Austrk-on-the- 
Aaisana: after I had discharged my astronomical duties as much as sufficed, 
finally, I say, I brought it to light and found it to be truer than I had even hoped, 
and I discovered among the celestial movements the full nature of harmony, in 
its due measure, together with all its parts unfolded in Book ntrrnot in that 
mode wherein I had conceived it in my mfcd (this knot last in my joy) fbutin^ 
vary different mode whkh is also very excellent and very perfect. . There took 
place in this intervening time, wherein tin very laborious reconstruction of the 
movements held me in suspense, an extraordinary augmentation of; my desire 
and incentive for the job, a reading of the Harmonies of Ptolemy, which had 
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been sent to me in manuscript by John George Herward, Chancellor of Bavaria, 
a very distinguished man and of a nature to advance philosophy and every type 
of learning. There, beyond my expectations and with the greatest wonder, I 
found approximately the whole third book given over to the same consideration 
of celestial harmony, fifteen hundred years ago. But indeed astronomy was far 
from being of age as yet; and Ptolemy, in an unfortunate attempt, could make 
others subject to despair, as being one who, like Scipio in Cicero, seemed to have 
recited a pleasant Pythagorean dream rather than to have aided philosophy. 
But both the crudeness of the ancient philosophy and this exact agreement in 
our meditations, down to the last hair, over an interval of fifteen centuries, 
greatly strengthened me in getting on with the job! For what need is the* ej of 
many men? The very nature of things, in order to reveal herself to mankind, 
was at work in the different interpreters of different ages, and was the finger of 
God— to use the Hebrew expression; and here, in the minds of two men, wno 
had wholly given themselves up to the contemplation of nature, there was the 
same conception as to the configuration of the world, although neither had been 
the other’s guide in taking this route. But now since the first light eight months 
ago, since broad day three months ago, and since the sun of my wonderful specu- 
lation has shone fully a very few days ago: nothing holds me back. I am free to 
give myself up to the sacred madness, I am free to taunt mortals with the frank 
confession that I am stealing the golden vessels of the Egyptians, in order to 
build of them a temple for my God, far from the territory of Egypt. If you 
pardon me, I shall rejoice; if you are enraged, I shall bear up. The die is cast, : 
and I am writing the book — whether to be read by my contemporaries or by 
posterity matters not. Let it await its reader for a hundred years, if God Him- 
self has been ready for His contemplator for six thousand years. 

The chapters of this book are as follows: 

1. Concerning the five regular solid figures. 

2. On the kinship between them and the harmonic ratios. 

3. Summary of astronomical doctrine necessary for speculation into the 
celestial harmonies. 

4. In what things pertaining to the planetary movements the simple con- 
sonances have been expressed and that all those consonances which 
are presort in song are found in the heavens. 

5. That the clefs of the musical scale, or pitches of the system, and the 
genera of consonances, the major and the minor, are expressed in cer- 
tain movements. 

6. That the single musical Tones or Modes are somehow expressed by the 
single planets. 

7. That the counterpoints or universal harmonies of all' the planets can 
exist and be different from one Another. 

8. That four kinds of voice an expressed in the planets: soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor, and baas. 

[270] 9. Demonstration that in order to secure this harmonic arrangement, 
those very planetary eccentricities which any planet has as its own, 
and no others; had to be set up. 

10. Epilogue concerning the sun, by way of very fertile conjectures. 
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Before taking up these questions, it is my wish to impress upon my readers 
the very exhortation of Timaeus, a pagan philosopher, who was going to speak 
on the same things: it should be learned by Christians with the greatest ad- 
miration, and shame too, if they do not imitate him: ’AAV S> 'Sfapemt, ndro y* 
Sil xvrer, foot ml mrh ftpaxb autppoohvyii perkxovo w, iwl rasg ipufj ml apUpOQ 
ml luydUm Tfidcyparos debv dec irou xaXofom iyi&s SI robs repl toB rdevrot Xdyew 
muioBou, vfl pQdwrras . . . ,tl ph vavraxcun irapdKKdcrroptv, dvtbyiai Btovs rt ml Beds 
hrucaiSov/ttvovs e6x«r0m rdvrct, mrdt vovv tsttvou piv pdiKiara, ixapivue Si foiv elreiv. 
F or truly, Socrates, since all who have the least particle of intelligence always invoke 
God whenever they enter upon any business, whether light or arduous ; so too , unless 
we have clearly strayed away from all sound reason, we who intend to have a dis- 
cussion concerning the universe must of necessity make our sacred wishes and pray 
to the Gods and Goddesses with one mind that we may say such things as will please 
and be acceptable to them in especial and, secondly, to you too. . 


1. Concerning the Five Regular Solid Figures 

[271] It has been said in the second book how the regular plane figures are 
fitted together to form solids; there we spoke of the five regular solids, among 
others, on account of the plane figures. Nevertheless their number, five, was 
there demonstrated; and it was added why they were designated by the Pla- 
tonists as the figures of the world, and to what element any solid was compared 
on account of what property. But now, in the anteroom of this bode, I must 
speak again concerning these figures, on their own account, not on account of 
the planes, as much as suffices for the celestial harmonies; the reader will find 
the rest in the Epitome of Astronomy, Volume H, Book nr. 

Accordingly, from the Mysterium Cosmographicum, let me here briefly incul- 
cate the order of the five solids in the world, whereof three are primary and two 
secondary. For the cube (1) is the outmost and the most spacious, because first- 
born and having the nature [rationem] of a whole, in the very form of its genera- 
tion. There follows the tetrahedron (2), as if made a part, by cutting up the cube; 
nevertheless it is primary too, with a solid trilinear angle, like the cube. Within 
ike tetrahedron is the dodecahedron (3), the last of primary figures, namely, like 
a solid composed of parts of a cube and similar parts of a tetrahedron, i.e., of 
irregular tetrahedrons, wherewith the cube inside is roofed over. Next in order 
u the icosahedron (4) on account of its similarity, the last of the secondary 
figures and having a plurilinear solid angle. The octahedron (6) is inmost, which 
is similar to the cube and the first of the secondary figures and to which as in- 
scriptile the first place is due, just as the first outside place is due to the cube as 
circumseriptile. 

[272] However, there are as it were two noteworthy weddings of these figures, 
fr om diff erent classes: the males, the cube and the dodecahedron, among 

tiie pr imar y; the females, the octahedron and the icosahedron, among the 
secondary, to which is added one as. 'it were bachelor or hermaphrodite, the 
tetrahedron, because it is inscribed in itself, just as those female solids are in- 
scribed in the males and are as it were subject to them, and have the signs of the 
feminine sex , opposite the masculine, namely, angles opposite planes. Moreover, 
just as the tetrahedron is the element, bowels, and as it woe rib of the male 
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cube, so the feminine octahedron is theelement &ad part of the tetrahedrons in 
another way; and thUB the tetrahedron mediates in this marriage. . 

• : The main difference in these wedlocks or family relationships consutsin the 
following: the ratio of the cube is rational. For the tetrahedron is one third of 
the body of the cube, and the octahedron half of the tetrahedron, one sixth of 
the cube; while the ratio of the dodecahedron’s wedding is irrational [ineffabilii] 
but divine. - 

The union of these two words commands the reader to be careful as to their 
significance. For the word ineffdbitii here 
does not of itself denote any nobility, as else- 
where in theology and divine things, but de- 
notes an inferior condition. For in geometry, 
as was said-in the first book, there are many 
irrationals, which do not on that account 
participate in a divine proportion too. But 
you must look in the first book for what the 
divine ratio, or rather the divine section, is. 

For in other proportions there are four terms 
present; and three, in a continued propor- 
tion; but the, divine requires a single relation 
of terms outside of that of the proportion it- 
self, namely in such fashion that the two 
lesser terms, as parts make up the greater 
term, ns a whole. Therefore, as much as is 

taken away from this weeding of the dodecahedron on account of its employing 
an irrational proportion, is added to it conversely, because its irrationality ap- 
proaches the divine. This wedding also comprehends the solid star too, the gen- 
eration whereof arises from the continuation of five planes of the dodecahedron 
till they all meet in a single point. See its generation in Book n. 

Lastly, we must note the ratio of the spheres circumscribed around them to 
those inscribed in them: in the case of the tetrahedron it is rational, 100,000 : 
§3,333 or 3 ; 1; in the wedding of the cube it is irrational, but the radius of the 
ipscribed sphere is rational in square, mid is itself the square root of one third 
the square op the radius [of thecircumscribed sphere], namely 100,000 : 57,735; 
in the .wedding of, the dodecahedron, clearly irrational, 100,000 : 79,465; in the 
case pf the star, 100,000 ; 52,573, half the side pf the icosahedron or half the 
distance between two rays. , 

2.0nthe Kinship Between the Harmonic Ratios and the 
Five REdutAB Figures 



. [2731 This, kinship [cognatio] is various: and manifold; but there are four de- 
grees of Idnship, For either the sign of kinship is taken from the outward form 
alpne which tbefigwres have, or else ratios wmctare the same as the harmonie 
arise in the construction of the side, or result from the figures already con* 
^iruetedi taken amply or together; or, lastly) they are either equal to or ap- 
lipspate the ratios of the spheres of tbehgons.’ 

;! LdTthe first degree, the ratios, where the character or greeter term is 3, have 
lanship; !»?th riie tiuogulm pianeofthetetrahedrp, smd 
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dron; butwhere the greater term is 4, with the square piine bf the cube ; white 
fi, with the pentagonal plane of the dodecahedron. This similitude on the part 
of the plane can also be extended to the smafl er-tenn of the ratio, so that wher- 
ever the number 3 is found as one term of the continued doubles, that ratio is 
held to be akin to the three figures first named: for example, 1 : 3 and 2 :8 nnd 
4 : 3 and -8 : 3, et cetera; but where the number is 3, that ratio is abolutely aft- 
signed to the wedding of the dodecahedron: for example, 3 : 5 and 4 : 5 and 8 : 5, 
and thus 3 : 5 and 3 : 10 and 6 : 5 and 12 : 5 and 24 : S.The kinship will be less 
probable if the sum of the terms expresses this similitude; as in 2 : 3 the sum of 
the terms is equal to 5, as if to say that 2 : 3 is akin to the dodecahedron. The 
kinship on account of the outward form of the solid angle u similar: the solid 
angle is trilinear among the primary figures, quadrilinear in the octahedron, and 
quinquelinear in the icosahedron. And so if one term of the ratio participates in 
the number 3, the ratio will be connected with the primary bodies; but if in the 
number 4, with the octahedron ; and finally, if in the number 5, with the icosahe- 
dron. But in the feminine solids this kinship is more apparent, because the 
characteristic figure latent within follows upon the form of the angle: the tetra- 
gon in the octahedron, the pentagon in the icosahedron; and so 3 : 5 would go 
to the sectioned icosahedron for both reasons. 

The second degree of kinship, which is genetic, is to be conceived as follows: 
First, some harmonic ratios of numbers are akin to one wedding or family, 
namely, perfect ratios to the single family of the cube; conversely, there is the 
ratio which is never fully expressed in numbers and cannot be demonstrated by 
n umhera in any other way, except by a long series of numbers gradually ap- 
proaching it: this ratio is called divine, when it is perfect, and it rules in various 
ways throughout the dodecahedral wedding. Accordingly,, the following com 
sonances begin to shadow forth that ratio: 1 : 2 and 2 : 3 and 2:3 and 5 : 8. For 
it exists most imperfectly in 1 : 2, more perfectly in 5 : 8, and still more perfectly 
if we add 5 and 8 to make 13 and take 8 as. the numerator, if this ratio has not 
stopped being harmonic. ; " 

Further, in constructing the side of the figure, the diameter of the globet must 
be cut; and the octahedron demands its bisection, the cubi and the tetrahedron 
its trisection, the dodecahedral wedding its quinquesection. Accordingly, the 
ratios between the figures are distributed according to the numbers which ex- 
press those ratios. But the square on the diameter is out too, or the square on 
the ride of the figure is formed from a fixed part of the diameter. And then the 
squares on the rides are compared with the square on the diameter, and they 
constitute the f ollowing ratios: in the cube 1 : 3, in the tetrahedron ! : 3, in the 
octahedron 1 : 2. Wherefore, if the two ratios are put together, the cubie and 
the tetr ahedr al will give 1 : 2 ; the cubic and the octahedral; 2 : 3 ; the octahedral 
«ad the tetrahedral, 3 : 4. The sides in the dodecahedral wedding are irrational 
.Thirdly, the harmonic ratios follow in various ways upon the already Con- 
structed figures. For either the number of the sides of the plane is compared 
with the number of lines in the total figure; [274], and the following ^t^arise: 
in cube, 4 : 12 or 1 : Z\ m tbft tetrahedron 3 : 6 or l : 2; mtfae octahedron 
3 • 12 or 1 :4; in the dodecahedron 5 : 30 or 1 :6; in the icosahedron 3 :30or 
* ■ - - • f sides of the plane is compared with the number of 

4 : 6or 2: 8, .the tetrahedron 3 ; : 4, titebetahedrim 
12,- the tcosahedron 3 :20. tt sto the n'teber w 
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sides or angles of the plane is compared with the number of solid angles, and the 
cube gives 4 8 or 1 : 2, the tetrahedron 3 : 4, the octahedron 3 : 6 or 1 : 2, the 
dodecahedron with its consort 5 : 20 or 3 : 12 (i.e., 1 : 4). Or else the number of 
planes is compared with the number of solid angles, and the cubic wedding gives 
6 : 8 or 3 : 4, the tetrahedron the ratio of equality, the dodecahedral wedding 
12 : 20 or 3 : 5. Or else the number of all the Bides is oompared with the number 
of the solid angles, and the cube gives 8 : 12 or 2 : 3, the tetrahedron 4 : 6 or 
2 : 3, and the octahedron 6 : 12 or 1 : 2, the dodecahedron 20 : 30 or 2 : 3, the 
icosahedron 12 :30 or 2 : 5. 

Moreover, the bodies too are compared with one another, if the tetrahedron 
is stowed away in the cube, the octahedron in thte 'tetrahedron and cube, by 
geometrical inscription. The tetrahedron is one third of the cube, the octahedron 
half of the tetrahedron, one sixth of the cube, just as the octahedron, which is 
inscribed in the globe, is one sixth of the cube which circumscribes the globe. 
The ratios of the remaining bodies are irrational. A 

The fourth species or degree of kinship is more proper to this work: the ratio 
of the spheres inscribed in the figures to the spheres circumscribing them is 
sought, and what harmonic ratios approximate them is calculated. For only in 
the tetrahedron is the diameter of the inscribed sphere rational, namely, one 
third of the circumscribed sphere. But in the cubic wedding the ratio, which is 
single there, is as lines which are rational only in square. For the diameter of the 
inscribed sphere is to the diameter of the circumscribed sphere as the square root 
of the ratio 1 : 3. And if you compare the ratios with one another, the ratio of i 
the tetrahedral spheres is the square of the ratio of the cubic spheres. In the 
dodecahedral wedding there is again a single ratio, but an irrational one, slightly 
greater than 4 : 5. Therefore the ratio of the spheres of the cube and octahedron 
is approximated by the following consonances: 1 : 2, as proximately greater, and 
3 : 5, as proximately smaller. But the ratio of the dodecahedral spheres is ap- 
proximated by the consonances 4 : trand 5 : 6, as proximately smaller, and 3 : 4 
and 5 : 8, as proximately greater. 

But if for certain reasons 1 : 2 and 1 : 3 are arrogated to the cube, the ratio of 
the spheres of the cube will be to the ratio of the spheres of the tetrahedron as 
the consonances 1 : 2 and 1 : 3, which have been ascribed to the cube, are to 
1 : 4 and 1 : 9, which are to be assigned to the tetrahedron, if this proportion is 
to be used. For these ratios, too, are as the squares of those consonances. And 
because 1 : 9 is not harmonic, 1 : 8 the proximate ratio takes its place in the 
tetrahedron. But by this proportion approximately 4 : 5 and 3 : 4 will go with 
the dodecahedral wedding.' For as the ratio of the spheres of the cube is ap* 
proximately the cube of the ratio of the dodecahedral, so too the cubic con* 
ffwrumnna l : 2 and 2 : 3 are approximately the cubes of the consonances 4 : 5 and 
3 : 4. For 4 : 5 cubed is 64 : 126, and 1 : 2 is 64 : 128.. So 3 : 4 cubed is 27 : 64, 
and>l :3is27 :8h ■ ■■•■' . 

-.ih < ■/ . 1 > 

3. A SpuMABT of AsTEONOiCdiL Doctrine Necessary for Speculation 
" Into the C&esital Harmonies. 

; First, of all, my readers should know, thatthe ancient astronomical hypotheses 
pf Ptolemy, in the fashion in. which they have been unfolded inthe Theoriom of 
andby jtha other /writers of epitomes, are ]to be completely removed 
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from this discussion and cast out of [275] the mind. For they do not convey the 
true Jay out of the bodies .of the world and the polity of the movements. 

Although I cannot do otherwise than to put solely Copernicus’ opinion con- 
coming the world in the place of those hypotheses and, if that were possible, to 
persuade everyone of it; but because the thing is still new among the of the 

intelligentsia [apvd vulgua sluiiosorun], and the doctrine that the Earth is one 
of the planets and moves among the stars around a motionless sun sounds very 
absurd to the ears of most of them: therefore those who are shocked by the urn* 
familiarity of this opinion should know that these harmonical speculations are 
possible even with the hypotheses of Tycho Brahe — because that author holds, 
in common with Copernicus, everything else which pertains to the lay out of 
the bodies and the tempering of the movements, and transfers solely the Co* 
pemican annual movement , of the Earth to the whole system of planetary 
spheres and to the sun, which occupies the centre of that system, in the opinion 
of both authors. For after this transference of movement it iB nevertheless true 
that in Brahe the Earth occupies at any time the same place that Copernicus 
gives it, if not in the very vast and measureless region of the fixed stars, at least 
in the system of the planetary world. And accordingly, just as he who draws a 
circle on paper makes the writing-foot of the compass revolve, while he who 
fastens the paper or tablet to a turning lathe draws the same circle on the re* 
volving tablet with the foot of the compass or stylus motionless; so too, in the 
case of Copernicus the Earth, by the real movement of its body, measures out a 
circle revolving midway between the circle of Mars on the outside and that of 
Venus on the inside; but in the case of Tycho Brahe the whole planetary system 
(wherein among the rest the circles of Mars and Venus are found) revolves like 
a tablet on a lathe and applies to the motionless Earth, or to the stylus on the 
lathe, the midspace between the circles of Mars and Venus; and it comes about 
from this movement of the system that the Earth within it, although remaining 
motionless, marks out the same circle anJUnd the sun and midway between 
Mars and Venus, which in Copernicus it marks out by the real movement of its 
body while the system is at rest. Therefore, since harmonic speculation con- 
siders the eccentric movements of the planets, as if seen from the sun, you may 
easily understand that if any observer were stationed on a sun as much in mo- 
tion as you please, nevertheless for him the Earth, although at rest (as a con- 
cession to Brahe), would seem to describe the annual circle midway between 
the planets and in an intermediate length of time. Wherefore, if there is any man 
of such feeble wit that he cannot grasp the movement of the earth among the 
stars, nevertheless he can take pleasure in the most excellent spectacle of this 
most divine construction, if he applies to their; image in the sun whatever he 
hears concerning the daily movements of the Earth in its eccentric — such an 
image as Tycho Brahe exhibits, with the Earth at rest. ■ > 

And nevertheless the followers of the true Samian philosophy have no just 
cause to be jealous of sharing this delightful speculation with such persons, be* 
nftpg w their joy will.be in many ways more perfect, as due to the consummate 
perfection of speculation, if they have accepted the immobility of the sun and 
the movement erf the earth. 

Firstly £i], therefore, let my readers grasp that today it ^absolutely certain 
«»nnng nil astronomers that all the planets revolve around the sun, with the 
exce ption of the moon, which alone has the Earth as its centre: the magnitude 




of themoon’s sphere or orBit is notgreat enough for it to bo delineated ifaifeis 
diagram ina just ratio to the rest. Therefore, to the other five planets, asixth, 
the Earth, is added, which traces a sixth circle around the sun; whether by its 
own proper movement with the sun at rest, or motionless itself and with the 
whole planetary system revolving. . / 

■Secondly [u]; It is also certain that all the planets are ecoentxie, t.e., they 
change their distances from the 


sun, in such fashion that in one 
part of their circle they become 
farthest away from the sun, 
(276] and' in: the opposite part 
they come nearest to the sun. 
In the accompanying diagram 
three circles apiece have been * 
drawn for the single planets: 
none of them indicate the ec- 
oentHc route of the planet itself; 
but the mean circle, such as BE 
in the case of Mars, is equal to 
the eccentric orbit, with respect 
to its longer diameter. But the 
orbit itself, such as AD, touches 
AF, the upper of the three, in 
one place A, and the tower circle 
<3D; in theopposite place D. The 
circle OH made with dots and 
described through the centre of 
tiie sun indicates the route of 
tile sun according to Tycho 
Brahe. And if the sun moves on 
this route, then absolutely all 
the points in this whole planet* 
ary system here depicted ad- 
vance upon an equal route, each 
upon his own. And with one 
point of it (namely, ’the centre 
of; the sun) stationed at one 
point of its circle, as here at the 
lowest, - absolutely each and 
every point of the system will be 



stationed at the lowest part of 

itadrete.- However,, on account of the smallness of the space the three circled of 
Venus unite in one; contrary to my intention. . 

■ Thirdly {nij: Let the reader recall from my Mystmum Oomographicum, 
which 1 published t weety*t woyeara ago, that thenUmberofthe planets oreftK 
cular routes around the sun was taken by the very wise Founder from the fivtf 
regular solids, concerning which Euclid, so many ages Ago, wrote his book which 
toftattod the ELeintnttmih&t it is built up out of a series of propositions. Blit it 
hsa heen niade clear in theaeeond book of this work tlmtthere cannot be morO 
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regular bodies, i*., that regular plane figures c&ariot fit togetberin a'Boiid mow 
than five times. ;1 ' 

- Fourthly [iv]: As regards the ratio of the planetary orbits, the ratio between 
two neighbouring planetary orbits is always of such a magnitude that it is easily 
apparent that each and every one of them approaches the single' ratio of the 
spheres of one of the five regular solids* namely, that of the sphere circumscrib- 
ing to the sphere inscribed in the figure. Nevertheless it is not wholly equal, as I 
once dared to promise concerning the final perfection of astronomy. For, after 
completing the demonstration of the intervals from Brahe’s observations, I 
discovered the following: if the angles of the cube [277] are applied to the inmost 
circle of Saturn, the centres of the planes are approximately tangent to the 
middle circle of Jupiter; and if the angles of the tetrahedron are placed against 
the inmost circle of Jupiter, the centres of the planes of the tetrahedron are ap- 
proximately tangent to the outmost circle of Mars; thus if the angles of the octa- 
hedron are placed against any circle of Venus (for the total interval between the 
three has been very much reduced), the centres of the planes of the octahedron 
penetrate and descend deeply within the outmost circle of Mercury, but none- 
theless do not reach as far as the middle circle of Mercury; and finally, closest 
of all to the ratios of the dodecahedral and icosahedral spheres — which ratios 
are equal to one another — are the ratios or intervals between the circles of Mars 
and the Earth, and the Earth and Venus; and those intervals are similarly equal, 
if we compute from the inmost circle of Mars to the middle circle of the Earth, 
but from the middle circle of the Earth to the middle circle of Venus. For the 
middle distance of the Earth is a mean proportional between the least distance 
erf Mars and the middle distance of Venus. However, these two ratios between 
the planetary circles are still greater than the ratios of those two pairs of spheres 
in the figures, in such fashion that the centres of the dodecahedral planes are not 
tangent to the outmost circle of the Earth, and the centres of the icosahedral 
pl ftiwH are not tangent to the outmost circle of Venus; nor, however, can this 
gap be filled by the semidiameter of the lunar sphere, by adding it, on the upper 
eide, to the greatest distance of the Earth and subtracting it, on the lower, from 
the least distance of the same. But I find a certain other ratio of figures*-name- 
ly, if I take the augmented dodecahedron, to which I have given the name of 
A nVijmia | (as bang fashioned from twelve quinquangular stare and thereby very 
close to the five regular solids), if I take it, I say, and place its twelve points in 
the inmost circle of Mars, then the sides of the pentagons, which are the bases 
of the single rays or points, touch the middle circle of Venus. In short: the cube 
and the octahedron, which are consorts, do not penetrate their planetary 
spheres at all; the dodecahedron and the icosahedron, which are consorts, do 
nqt ■nrhniiy reach to theirs, the tetrahedron exactly touches both: in the first case 
there is falling short; in the second, access; and in the third, equality, with re- 
spect to the planetary intervals. . . , ' ' 

Wherefore it is dear that the very ratios of the planetary intervals from the 
lua.hwe not been taken from the regular solids alone. For the Creator, who is 
the very source erf geometry sad, as Plato wrote; “practices eternal geometry,” 
dc*w not stray from his own archetype. And indeed that very thing could be in- 
faredirom the fact that all the planets change their intervalsthroughout fixed 
poriadg of time, in such fashion that each’ has tiro marked intervals -from the 
^ o paates t and a least: and a fourfold comparison of the intervdsrfrom the 
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sun is passible between two planets: the comparison can be made between either 
the greatest, or the least, or the contrary intervals most remote from one an* 
other, or the contrary intervals nearest together. In this way the comparisons 
made two by two between neighbouring planets are twenty ih number, although 
on the contrary there are only five regular solids. But it is consonant that if the 
Creator had any concern for the ratio of the spheres in general) He would also 
have had concern for the ratio which exists between the varying intervals of the 
single planets specifically and that the concern is the same in both cases and the 
one is bound up with the other. If we ponder that, we will comprehend that for 
setting up the diameters and eccentricities conjointly, there is need of m/ore 
principles, outside of the five regular solids. * ' 

Fifthly [v]: To arrive at the movements between which the consonances hkve 
been set up, once more I impress upon the reader that in the Commentaries \ 
Mars I have demonstrated from the sure observations of Brahe that daily arcs, 
which are equal in one and the same eccentric circle, are not traversed with equfcl 
speed; but that these differing delays in equal parts of the eccentric observe th 
ratio of their distances from the sun, the source of movement; and conversely, 
that if equal times are assumed, namely, one natural day in both cases, the 
corresponding true diurnal arcs [278] of one eccentric orbit have to one another the 
ratio which is the inverse of the ratio of the two distances from the sun. Moreover, I 
demonstrated at the same time that the planetary orbit is elliptical and the sun, 
the source of movement, is at one of the foci of this ellipse ; and so, when the planet 
has completed a quarter of its total circuit from its aphelion, then it is exactly at its I 
mean distance from, the sun, midway between its greatest distance at the aphelion 
and its least at the perihelion. But from these two axioms it results that the diurnal 
mean movement of the planet in its eccentric is the same as the true diurnal arc of its 
eccentric at those moments wherein the planet is at the end of the quadrant of the 
eccentric measured from the aphelion, although that true quadrant appears still 
smaller than the just quadrant. Furthermore, it follows that the sum of any two true 
diumcd eccentric arcs, one of which is at the same distnace from the aphelion that 
the other is from the perihelion, is equal to the sum of the two mean diurnal arcs. 
And as a consequence, since the ratio of circles is the same as that of the diameters, 
the ratio of one mean diumdl arc to the sum of all the mean and equal arcs in the 
total circuit is the same as the ratio of the mean diurnal arc to the sum of all the true 
eccentric arcs, which are the same in number but unequal to one another. And those 
tilings should first be known concerning the true diurnal arcs of the eccentric 
and the true movements, so that by means of them we may understand the 
movements which would be apparent if we were to suppose an eye at the sun. 

Sixthly [vi]: But as regards the arcs which are apparent, as it were, from the 
sun, it is known eveii from the ancient astronomy that, among true movements 
which are equal to one another, that movement which is farther distant from 
the centre of the world (as being at the aphelion) will appear smaller to a be* 
holder at that: centre, but the movement which is nearer (as being at the peri- 
helion) will similarly appear greater. Therefore, since moreover the true diurnal 
arcs at the near distance are still greater, on account of the faster movement, 
and, still smaller at the distant aphelion, on account of the slowness of thfetnovcM 
merit, I demonstrated in the Commentaries on Mars that the ratio of the apparent 
diurnal arcs of one eccentric circle is fairly exactly the inverse ratio of the squares 
ef their distances from the sun. For example, if the planet one day whenitis at 
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a distance from the sun of 10 parts, in any measure whatsoever, but on the 
opposite day, when it is at the perihelion, of 9 similar parts: it is certain that 
from the sun its apparent progress at the aphelion will be to its apparent 
progress at the perihelion, as 81 : 100. 

But that is true with these provisos: First, that the eccentric arcs should not 
be great, lest they partake of distinct distances which are very different — t.e., 
lest the distances of their termini from the apsides cause a perceptible variation; 
second, that the eccentricity should not be very great, for the greater its ec- 
centricity (viz., the greater the arc becomes) the more the angle of its apparent 
movement increases beyond the measure of its approach to the sun, by Theorem 
8 of Euclid’s Optica ; none the less in small arcs even a great distance is of no mo- 
ment, as I have remarked in my Optica, Chapter 11. But there is another reason 
why I make that admonition. For the eccentric arcs around the mean anomalies 
are viewed obliquely from the centre of the sun. This obliquity subtracts from 
the magnitude of the apparent movement, since conversely the arcs around the 
apsides are presented directly to an eye stationed as it were at the sun. There- 
fore, when the eccentricity is very great, then the eccentricity takes away pew 
ceptibly from the ratio of the movements; if without any diminution we apply 
the mean diurnal movement to the mean distance, as if at the mean distance, 
it would appear to have the same magnitude which it does have — as will be ap- 
parent below in the case of Mercury. All these things are treated at greater 
length in Book v of the Epitome of Copemican A stronomy ; but they have been 
mentioned here too because they have to do with the very terms of the celestial 
consonances, considered in themselves singly and separately. 

Seventhly [vuj: If by chance anyone runs into those diurnal movements which 
are apparent [279] to those gazing not as it were from the sun but from the 
Earth, with which movements Book vi of the Epitome of Copemican Aatronomy 
deals, he should know that their rationale is plainly not considered in this busi- 
ness. Nor should it be, since the Earth is not the source of the planetary move- 
ments, nor can it be, since with respect to deception of sight they degenerate not 
only into mere quiet or apparent stations but even into retrogradation, in 
which way a whole infinity of ratios is assigned to all the planets, simultaneously 
and equally. Therefore, in order that we may hold for certain what sort of ratine 
of their own are constituted by the single real eccentric orbits (although these 
top are still apparent, as it were to one looking from the sun, the source of move- 
ment), first we must remove from those movements of their own this image of 
the adventitious annual movement common to all five, whether it arises from 
the movement of the Earth itself, according to Copernicus, or from the annual 
movement of the total system, according to Tycho Brahe, and the winnowed 
movements proper to each planet are to be presented to -sight. 

. Eighthly [mi]: So far we have dealt with the different delayB or arcs of one- 
and the same planet. Now we must also deal with the comparison of the move- 
ments of two planets. Here take note of the definitions of the terms which will 
he necessary for us. We give the name of nearest apsides of two planets to the 


fastest of the whole planetary circuit; by converging or converse extreme move - 
meats, those which are at the nearest apsides of two planets — namely, at the 


perihelion of the upper and the aphelion ot the lower, notwithstanding that 
they tend not towards thesame region of the world but towards distinct and per- 
hana oontrarv regions. Bv extreme movements understand the slowest add the 
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perihelion of the upper planet and the aphelion of the lower; by diverging or 
diverse, those at the opposite apsides— namely, the aphelion of the upper and 
the perihelion of the lower. Therefore again, a certain part of my Myelemmi 
Cosmographieum, which was suspended twenty-two years ago, because it was 
not yet clew, is to be completed and herein inserted. For after finding the true 
intervals of the spheres by the observations of Tycho Brahe and continuous 
labour and much time, at last, at last the right ratio of the periodic times to the 
spheres 

though it was late, looked to the unskilled man, 

yet looked to Mm, and, after mu clj {vme, came, / - 

and, if you want the exact time, was conceived mentally on the 8th of March 
in this year One Thousand Six Hundred and Eighteen but unfelicitously sub- 
mitted to calculation and rejected as false, finally, summoned back on the 15th 
of May, with a fresh assault undertaken, outfought the darkness of my mind py 
the great proof afforded by my labor of seventeen years on Brahe’s observations 
and meditation upon it uniting in one concord, in such fashion that I first be- 
lieved I was dreaming and was presupposing the object of my search among the 
principles. But it is absolutely certain and exact that the ratio which exists be- 
tween the periodic times of any two planets is precisely the radio of the %th power 
of the mean distances, i.e., of the spheres themselves; provided, however, that the 
arithmetic mean between both diameters of the elliptic orbit be slightly less 
than the longer diameter. And so if any one take the period, say, of the Earth, 
whieh is one year, and the period of Saturn, which is thirty years, and extract 
the cube roots of this ratio and then square the ensuing ratio by squaring the 
cube roots, he will have as his numerical products the most just ratio of the 
distances of the Earth and Saturn from the sun. 1 For the cube root of 1 is 1, and 
the square of it is 1 ; and the cube root of 30 is greater than 3, and therefore the 
square of it is greater than 9. And Saturn, at its mean distance from the sun, is 
slightly higher [280] than nine times the mean distance of the Earth from the 
dun. Further on, in Chapter 9, the use of this theorem will be necessary for the 
demonstration of the eccentricities. 

Ninthly [rx]: If now you wish to measure with the same yardstick, so to 
speak, the tine daily journeys of each planet through the ether, two ratios are 
to be compounded— the ratio of the true (not the apparent) diurnal arcs of the 
eccentric, and tire ratio of the mean intervals of each planet from the sun (be- 
cause that is the same as the ratio of the amplitude of the spheres), i.e., the true 
diurnal are of each planet is to be multiplied by the semidiameter of its sphere : the 
products will be numbers fitted for investigating whether or not those journeys 
are in harmonic ratios. 

Tenthly [x]: In Order that you may truly know how great any one of these 
diurnal journeys appears toheto an eye stationed as it were at the sun, although 
this same* thing can be got immediately from the astronomy, neverthdoss it 
also be manifest if you multiply the ratio Of the journeys by the invent! 
ratio not of the mean, but of the true intervals whfch exist at any position on 
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theeecentrics: multiply the journey ofthe upper by the interval of the lower planet 
from the tun, and conversely multiply the journey of the lower by ike interval of the 
upper from the sun. 

Eleventhly [xi]: And in the same "way, if the apparent movements are given, 
at tile aphelion of the one and at the perihelion of the other, or conversely at 
alternately, the ratios of the distances of the aphelion of the one to the peri- 
helion of the other may be elicited. But where the mean movements must be 
known first, viz., the inverse ratio of the periodic times, wherefrom the ratio eif 
the spheres is elicited by Article vrn above: then if the mean proportional between 
the apparent movement of either one of its mean movement be taken, this mem pro- 
portional is to the semidiameter of its sphere (which is already known) as the mean 
movement is to the distance or interval sought. Let the periodic times of two planets 
be 27 and 8. Therefore the ratio of the mean diurnal movement of the one to 
the other is 8 : 27. Therefore the semidiameters of their spheres will be as 9 to 4. 
For the cube root of 27 is 3, that of 8 is 2, and the squares of these roots, 3 and 2, 
are 9 and 4. Now let the apparent aphelial movement of the one be 2 and the 
perihelial movement of the other 33J^. The mean proportionals between the 
mean movements 8 and 27 and these apparent ones will be 4 and 30. Therefore 
if the mean proportional 4 gives the mean distance of 9 to the planet, then the 
mean movement of 8 gives an aphelial distance 18, which corresponds to the 
apparent movement 2; and if the other mean proportional 30 gives the other 
planet a mean distance of 4, then its mean movement of 27 will give it a peri- 
helial interval of 3%. I say, therefore, that the aphelial distance of the former is 
to the perihelial distance of the latter as 18 to 3%. Hence it is clear that if the 
consonances between the extreme movements of two planets are found and the 
periodic times are established for both, the extreme and the mean distances are 
necessarily given, wherefore also the eccentricities. 

Twelfthly [xii]: It is also possible, from the different extreme movements of 
one and the same planet, to find the mean movement. The mean movement is 
not exactly the arithmetic mean between the extreme movements, nor exactly 
the geometric mean, but it is as much less than the geometric mean as the geo- 
metric mean is less than the [arithmetic] mean between both means. Let the 
two extreme movements be 8 and 10: the mean movement will be less than, 9, 
and also less than the square root of 80 by half the difference between 9 and the 
square root of 80. In this way, if the aphelial movement is 20 and the perihelial 
24, the mean movement will be less than 22, even less than the square root of 
480 by half the difference between that root and 22. There is use for this theorem 
in what follows. 

[281] Thirteenthly [xni]: From the foregoing the following proposition is 
demonstrated, which is going to be very necessary for us: Just as the ratio of 
the mean movements of two planets is the inverse ratio of the %th powers of 
tire spheres, so the ratio of two apparent converging extreme movements always 
fells short of the ratio of the %th powers of the intervals corresponding* to those 
extreme movements; and in what ratio the product of toe two ratios of the cor- 
responding intervals to the two mean intervals or to the semidiametere of the 
two spher es fells short of the ratio of the square roots of the spheres, in that 
ratio doee toe ratio of the two extreme converging movements exceed the ratio 
tiNhe corresponding intervals; but if that compound ratio were to exceed the 
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ratio of the square roots of the spheres, then the ratio of the converging move- 
ments would be less than the ratio of their intervals. 1 

Let the ratio of the spheres be DH : AE ; let the ratio of the mean movements 
be HI : EM, the %th power of the inverse of the former. 

Let the least interval of the sphere of the first be CO; 
and the greatest interval of the sphere of the second be 
BF; and first let DH : CO comp. BF : AE be smaller 
than the J^th power of DH : AE. And let GH be the 
apparent perihelial movement of the upper planet, and 
FL the aphelial of the lower, so that they are converg- 
ing extreme movements. ' ' m- 

I say that 

OK : FL»BF : CO 

BF * : CG*. 


For 

and 

Hence 

But 


HI '.GK^CG 3 :DH*; 

FL :EM=AE* :BF*. 

HI : OK comp. FL : EM=CG* : DH* comp. AE* : BF*. 


WOOM 
3456 P \ 

K *2023 Jg \ 

nSooT H 


CG : DH comp. AE : BF< AE ' : DH' 

by a fixed ratio of defect, as was assumed. Therefore too i 

HI : GK comp. FL :EM AE* : DH* 

AE :DH 

by a ratio of defect which is the square of the former. But by number vin 

HI : EM •‘AE* : DH*. 

Therefore let the ratio which is smaller by the total square of the ratio of defect 
be divided into the ratio of the %th powers; that is, 

HI : EM comp. GK : HI comp. EM : FL AE' : DH' 
by the excess squared. But 

HI : EM comp. GK : HI comp. EM : FL=QK : FL. 

Therefore 

GK : FL AE' : DH' 

by the excess squared. But 

AE : DH**AE : BF comp. BF : CG comp. CG ; DH; 

And 

CG : DH comp. AE : BF AE':DH* 
by the simple defect. Therefore 

BF.CG AE'xDH' 

by the simple excess. But 

GK .FL AE' : DH' 

but by the excess squared. But the excess squared is greater than tile simple 
excess. Therefore the ratio of the movements G K to FL is greater than the ratio 
of the corresponding intervals BF to CG. 

•Kepler always measures the magnitude of a ratio from the greater term to the smaller, 
satyre than from the antecedent to the consequent, « we do today. Fat example, as Kepler 
ipeeke, 2 : 3 is the same as 3 : 2, and 2 : 4 is greater than 7 : 8.— 0. G. Wallis. 
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> la fully the same way, it is demonstrated even contrariwise that if the planets 
approach one another jn (7 and F beyond the mean distances inHand H, in such 
fashion that the ratio of. the mean distances DH : AE becomes less than 
EH * : AE*, then the ratio of the movements OK : FL becomes less than the 
ratio of the corresponding intervals BF : CG. For you need to do nothing more 
than to change the words.yreafer to less, >to<, excess to defect, and conversely* 
In suitable numbers, because the square root of % is %•, and % is even 
peater than % by the ratio of excess and the square of the ratio 8 : 9 [282} 

is tire ratio 1600 : 2025, i.e., 64 : 81 ; and the square of the ratio 4 : 5 is the ratio 
3456 : 5400, i.e., 16 : 25; and finally the %th power of the ratio 4 : 9 is the ratio 
1600 : 5400, i.e., 8 : 27: therefore too the ratio 2025 : 3456, *.e., 75 : 128, is even 
greater than 5 : 8, i.e., 75 : 120, by the same ratio of excess (t'.e., 120 : 128), 
15 : 16; whence 2025 : 3456, the ratio of the converging movements, exceeds 
5 : 8, the inverse ratio of the corresponding intervals, by as much as 5 : 8 exceeds 
2 : 3, the square root of the ratio of the spheres. Or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the ratio of the two converging intervals is a mean between the ratio of 
the square roots of the spheres and the inverse ratio of the corresponding 
movements. 

Moreover, from this you may understand that the ratio of the diverging move* 
ments is much greater than the ratio of the %th powers of the spheres, since 
the ratio of the %th powers is compounded with the squares of the ratio of the 
aphelial interval to the mean interval, and that of the mean to the perihelia!. 


4. In What Things Having to do with the Planetary Movements Have 
the Harmonic Consonances been Expressed by the Creator, 
and in What Way? 

Accordingly, if the image of the retrogradation and stations is taken away 
and the proper movements of the planets in their real eccentric orbits are win- 
nowed out, the following distinct things still remain in the planets: 1) The dis- 
tances from the sun. 2) The periodic times. 3) The diurnal eccentric arcs. 4) 
The diurnal delays in those arcs. 5) The angles at the sun, and the diurnal ares 
apparent to those as it were gazing from the sun. And again, all of these things, 
with the exception of the periodic times, are variable in the total circuit, most 
variable at the mean longitudes, but least at the extremes, when, turning away 
from one extreme longitude, they begin to return to the opposite. Hence when 
the planet is lowest and nearest to the sun and thereby delays the least in one 
degree of its eccentric, and conversely in one day traverses the greatest diurnal 
arc of its eccentric and appears fastest from the sun: then its movement remains 
for time in this strength without preceptible variation, until, after passing 

the perihelion, the planet gradually begins to depart farther from the sun in a 
straight line; at that same time it delays longer in the degrees of its eccentric 
circle; or, if you consider the movement of one day, on the following day itgoes 
forward less and appears even more slow from the sun until it has drawn close 
to the highest apsis and made its distance from the sun very great: for then 
kmgest of all does it delay in erne degree of its eccentric; or on the contraiy in 
cue day it traverses its least arc and makes a much smaller apparent move- 
ment end the least of its total circuit. 
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Finally, all these things may be considered either as they exist in say one 
planet at different times or as they exist in different planets: whence, by- the 
assumption of an infinite amount of time, all the affectsof the circuit of one 
planet can concur in the same moment of time with all the affects of the circuit 
of another planet and be compared, and then the total eccentrics, as compared 
with one another, have the same ratio as their semidiameters or mean intervals; 
but the arcs of two eccentrics, which are Bimilar or designated by the same num- 
ber {of degrees], nevertheless have their true lengths unequal in the Tatio of 
their eccentrics. Fofr example, one degree in the sphere of Saturn is approximate- 
ly twice as long as one degree in the sphere of Jupiter. And conversely, .the 
diurnal arcs of the eccentrics, as expressed in astrdrfbmical terms, do not exhibit 
the ratio of the true journeys which the globes complete in one day [283] through 
the ether, because the single units in the wider circle of the upper planet denote 
a quarter part of the journey, but in the narrower circle of the lower planet a 
smaller part. \ 

Therefore let us take the second of the things which we have posited, namely, 
the periodic times of the planets, which comprehend the sums made up of all 
the delays — long, middling, short — in all the degrees of the total circuit. And we 
found that from antiquity down to us, the planets complete their periodic re- 
turns around the sun, as follows in the table: 


Minutes 

Days of a day 

Saturn 10,759 12 

Jupiter 4,332 37 

Mars 686 59 

Earth with Moon 365 15 

Venus 224 42 

Mercury 87 58 

< - Accordingly, in these periodic times there are no harmonic ratios, as is easily 
apparent, if the greater periods are continuously halved, and the smaller are 
continuously doubled, so that, by neglecting the intervals of an octave, we can 
investigate the intervals which exist within one octave. 


■ Bakes 

Saturn 

10,759 D 12' 

5,379 d 36 / 

2,669 d 48' 

‘Jupiter’ 

4,332 d 37' ■ 

Mars 

Earth 

Venus 

224 D 42V 

Mercury 

87 D 58' 

175 D 56' 

Doublet 

‘ .5 

1,$44 d 54' , 

«ra D 27' 

1,083 d 10' 

541®35' 

686 D S9' 

365 d 15' 

449 D 24' 

85 W 



All the last numbers, as you see, are counter to hannonic ratios and seem, as 
it were, irrational. For let 687,the number of days of Mars. reoeiveas its measure 
320, which is the number of the division cl the chord: according to this measure 
Satsjm.will have 117 for one sixteenth of its period, Jupiter less than 95 for one 
eighth of its period, the earth lessthan 64, Venus more than 78 for twiner its 
period, Mercury more than 61 for four times ite period. These numberadon^ 


Therefore the mean 
diurnal movements 


Min. 

Sec. 

Thirds 

2 

0 

27 

4 

59 

8 

31 

26 

31 

59 

8 

11 

96 

7 

39 

245 

32 

25 
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make any harmonic ratio with 120, but their neighbouring numbers — 60, 75, 80, 
and 96— dp. And so, whereof Saturn has 120, Jupiter has approximately 97, the 
Iparth more than 65, Venus more than 80, and Mercury less than 63. And where-: 
of Jupiter has 120, the Earth has less than 81, Venus less than 100, Mercury less 
than 78. Likewise, whereof Venus has 120, the Earth has less than 98, Mercury 
more than 94. Finally, whereof the Earth has 120, Mercury has less than 116. 
But if the free choice of ratios had been effective here, cons onanc es which are • 
altogether perfect but not augmented or diminished, would have been taken. 
Accordingly We find that God the Creator did not wish to introduce harmonic 
ratios between the sums of the delays added together to form the periodic timaa. 

[284] And although it is a very probable conjecture (as relying on geometrical 
demonstrations and the doctrine concerning the causes of the planetary move- 
ments given in the Commentaries on Mars ) that the bulks of the planetary 
bodies are in the ratio of the periodic times, so that the globe of Saturn is, about 
thirty times greater than the globe of the Earth, Jupiter twelve timesy Mars 
less than two, the Earth one and a half times greater than the globe of Venus 
and four times greater than the globe of Mercury: not therefore will even these 
ratios of bodies be harmonic. 

But since God has established nothing without geometrical beauty, which 
was not bound by some other prior law of necessity, we easily infer that the 
periodic times have got their due lengths, and thereby the mobile bodies too 
have got their bulks, from something which is prior in the archetype, in order to 
express which thing these bulks and periods have been fashioned to this measure, 
as they seem disproportionate. But I have said that the periods are added up 
from the longest, the middling, and the slowest delays: accordingly geometrical 
fitnesses must be found either in these delays or in anything which may be 
prior to them in the mind of the Artisan. But the ratios of the delays are 
bound up with the ratios of the diurnal arcs, because the arcs have the inverse 
ratio of the delays. Again, we have said that the ratios of the delays and 
intervals of any one planet are the same. Then, as regards the single planets, 
there will be one and the same consideration of the following three: the 
arcs, the delays in equal arcs, and the distance of the arcs from the sun or the 
intervals. And because aU these things are variable in the planets, there can be 
no doubt but that, if these things were allotted any geometrical beauty, then, 
by the sure design of the highest Artisan, they would have been received th&t 
^t their extremes,, at the aphelial and perihelia! intervals, not at. the mean in- 
tervals lying in between. For, given the ratios of the extreme intervals, there is 
no need of a plan to fit the intermediate ratios to a definite number. For they 
follow of themselves, by the necessity of planetary movement, from one extreme 
through ah the intermediates to the other extreme. 'j' 

Therefore the intervals are as follows, according to the very accurate obser- 
vations of Tycho Brahe, by the method given in the Commentaries on Mm and; 
investigated i" very persevering study for seventeen yearn ‘ * 
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Intervals Compared with Harmonic Ratios 1 


Of Two Planets 
Converging Diverging 

Saturn's aphelion 10,052. a. 

Of Single Planets 

More than a minor whole tone 

JL* 2 > b „ 5 

perihelion 8,068. b. 

9,000 

Less than a major whole tone 

d x c a 

Jupiter’s aphelion 5,451. c. 

8,935 

No concordant ratio but approxi- 

c _ 4 , jl 3 

perihelion 4,049. d. 

matcly 11 : 10, a discordant or di 
minified 6:5. j 

f 1 el 

Mar's aphelion 1,665. e. 

Here 1662 : 1385 would be the corn 

e ^ 5 , f _ 17 

perihelion 1,382. f. 

sonancc 6 : 5, and 1665 : 1332 would 
be 5 : 4 \ 

h * 3 g 20 

Garth’s aphelion 1,018. g. 

\ 

Here 1025 : 984 would be the diesis 

SaB 2 . 1000, h 27 
k“l^ V, *'710 i 20 

perihelion 082. h. 

24 : 25. Therefore it does not have 
the diesis. 

Venus* aphelion 729. i. 

Less than a sesquicomma. 


perihelion 719. k. 

More than one third of a diesis. 

J___12, jL = 2i? 
m 5 i 160 

Mercury’s aphelion 470. 1. 

243 : 160, greater than a perfect fifth 


perihelion 307. m. 

but less than a harmonic 8 : 5 


[285] Therefore the extreme intervals of no one planet come near consonances 
except those of Mars and Mercury. 

But if you compare the extreme intervals of different planets with one 
another, some harmonic light begins to shine. For the extreme diverging inter- 
vals of Saturn and Jupiter make slightly more than the octave; and the con- 

KjEJtkral N6tb: Throughout this text Kepler's condnna and ineoncinna are translated as 
“concordant" and “discordant." Condnna is usually used by Kepler of all intervals whose 
ratios occur within the “natural system" or the just intonation of the scale. Incondnm refers 
to all ratios that lie outside of this system of tuning. “Consonant" (commons) and “dis- 
sonant" (diqsonam) refer to qualities which can be applied to intervals within the musical 
system, in other words to “concords." “Harmony" ( harmonia ) is used sometimes in the Sense 
of “concordance" and sometimes in the sense of “consonance." 

Genus durum end genu* mode are translated either as “major mode" and “minor mode," or 
as “major scale" and “minor scale," or as “major kind" and “minor kind" (of consonances). 
The use of modus , to refer to the ecclesiastical modes, occurs only in Chapter 6. 

( As our present musical terms do not apply strictly to the music of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, a brief explanation of terms here may be useful. This material is taken frbm 
Kepler's Harmonies of the Wor1d f Book m. 

An octave system in the minor scale (Systema octavae in cantu modi ) 


gfedcbAG 
Ration# string lengths: 72 : 81:90 : 96:108:120 :128 :144 
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verging, a mean between the maj or and minor sixths. So the diverging extremes 
of Jupiter and Mars embrace approximately the double octave; and the con- 
verging, approximately the fifth and the octave. But the diverging extremes of 
tiie Earth and Mars embrace somewhat more than the major sixth; the con- 
verging, an augmented fourth. In the next couple, the Earth and Venus, there is 
again the same augmented fourth between the converging extremes; but we 
lack any harmonic ratio between the diverging extremes: for it is less than the 
semi-octave (so to speak) i.e., less than the square root of the ratio 2 : 1. Finally, 
between the diverging extremes of Venus and Mercury there is a ratio slightly 


In the major scale [In cantu duro) 




gfedcBAG 
Ratios of string lengths: 360 : 405 : 432 : 480 : 540 : 576 : 640 : 720 
As in all music, these scales can be repeated at one or more octaves above. The ratios would 
then all be halved, i.e., 




g n -» Q 


32 : 


Various 

80:81 

24:25 

128 : 135 
243 : 256 

15:16 

0:10 

8:9 

27:32 

5:6 

4:5 

64 : 81 
243 : 320 

3:4 

20:27 

32:45 

45:64 

27:40 

"’is*.",. 


g' f' e' d' c' b a g f 
180:202^:216:240 : 270 : 288 : 320 : 3C0 : 405 etc. 

intervals which Kepler considers are: 

comma (of Didymus), difference between major and minor whole tones (%+Mi)) 
diesis [difference between e - e flat or B -« b flat or between a semitone and a 
minor whole tone ( l £i« + !Ko)] 

lemma [difference between a semitone and a major whole tone [ l He *96)] 
Plato's lemma (not found in this system but in the Pythagorean tuning) 

(minor mode between e flat - d, b flat - A 
semi on j m& j or m(M j e between e - d, B - A 

• l i (minor mode f - e flat, c - b flat 
m.«or whole tone j major mode e _ d , B ’_ A 

• ( minor mode: g-f, d-c, A - G 

major whole tone ] ma j or mtlde; g_f,d-c, A-G 

sub-minor third (major and minor modes: f - d, o - A) 

. (minor mode: e - flat - o, b flat - G 
minor thtrd | ma j 0 r mode: g - e, d - B 

#Ww | j minor mode: g - e - flat, d - b - flat 
major third mode: e _ c , B _ G 

ditone (Pythagorean third) (major and minor modes: a - f) 
lesser imperfect fourth (inversion of “greater imperfect fifth”) see below 
- . * (minor mode: g - d, f - c, e flat - b flat, d - A, c - G 
perfect fourth mode: g - d, f - c, e - B, ,d-A,o-G 

, . ^ t ..si. (minor mode: b* flat - f 

greater imperfect fourth | m j or mode; a _ e 

.. .. (minor mode: a - e flat 5 

augmented fourth | ma ^ or mode; b _ f 

j* - -.l.j x/ji, (minor mode: e*- flat - A 

diminished fifth j ma j or mo ^ e: i - B 

leuer imperfect fifth j major mode; e _ A 


•perfedfiflk^^ 9 ^^^ 


(major mode: g ~ e> d - G 
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less thanthe octave compounded with the minor third; between' the conve r gi ng 
there ig a slightly augmented fifths , iV 

Accordingly, although one interval was somewhat removed from harmonic 
ratios, this success was an invitation to advance further. Now. my reasonings 
were as follows: First, in so far as these intervals are lengths without movement, 
they are not fittingly examined for harmonic ratios, because movement is more 
properly the subject of consonances, by reason of speed and slowness. Second, 
inasmuch as these same intervals are the diameters of the spheres, it is be* 
lievable that, the ratio of the five regular solids applied proportionally is more 
dominant in them, because the ratio of the geometrical solid bodies to the celes- 
tial spheres (which are everywhere either encompassed by celestial matter, is 
the ancients hold, or to be encompassed successively by the accumulation of 
many revolutions) is the same as the ratio of the plane figures which may be in- 
scribed in a circle (these figures engender the consonances) to the celestial circles 
of movements and the other regions wherein the movements take place. There-* 
fore, if we are looking for consonances, we should look for them not in these' 

160 243 greater imperfect fifth (compound of ditone and minor third X %) 

81 128 imperfect minor sixth (minor and major modes: f - A) 

8 minor sixth mod / : • fla * " O, b' b + - d 

major mode: g - B, c # - e 

8 : 5 major sixth J minor * “ » flat - f ~ « fl *t 

(major mode: e - G, b - d 

64 : 27 greater major sixth } mil ? or mot * e: d ' ~ a ~ « 

(major mode: d' - f, a - c 
1 : 2 octave (g - G, a - A, b - B, b flat - b flat) 

<A11 these are simple intervals. When one or more octaves are added to any simple intervals 
the resultant interval is a “compound” interval. 

1 : 3 equals — an octave and a perfect fifth 

3 : 32 equals % — three octaves and a perfect fourth 

1 : 20 equals (%) 4 X 1 — four octaves and a major third 

Concords: All intervals from diesis downward on above list. 

Consonances: Minor and major thirds and sixths, perfect fourth, fifth, and octave. 
“Adulterine” consonances: sub-minor third, ditone, lesser imperfect fourth and fifth, greater 
imperfect fourth and fifth, imperfect minor sixth, greater major sixth. 

Dissonances: All other intervals. 

Throughout this work Kepler, after the fashion of the theorists of his time, uses the ratios 
of string lengths rather than the ratios of vibrations as is usually done today. String lengths 
are, of course, inversely proportionate to the vibrations. That is, string lengths 4 : 5 are ex- 
pressed in vibrations as 5:4. This accounts for the descending order of the scale, which follows 
the increasing numerical order. It is an interesting fact that Kepler’s minor and major scales 
-are inversions of each other and hence, when expressed in ratios of vibrations, are in the op- 
posite order from those in ratios of string lengths: 


Notes resulting from ratios of vibrations 



Notes resulting from ratio* of string lengths 1 

An arbitrary pitch G is chosen to situatethese ratios- This g or “gamma” was usually £he 
lowest tone of the sixteenth-century musical gamut,.. . < , . , Elliott Cartxb, Jc 


w.- 
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intervals insofar as they are the semidiameters of spheres butte fhemte so far 
as they are the measures of the movements, t.e., in tee movements themselves,' 
rather. Absolutely no other than the mean intervals oan be taken ae the semi-! 
diameters of tee spheres; but we are here dealing with the extreme intervals! 
Accordingly, we are not dealing with the intervals in respect to their spheres buf 
in respect to their movements. 

Accordingly, although for these reasons I had passed on to tee comparison of 
tee extreme movements, at first the ratios of the movements remained the sains 
in magnitude as those which were previously tee ratios of the intervals, only in- 
verted. Wherefore too, certain ratios, which are discordant and foreign to har- 
monies, as before, have been found between the movements. But once again 1 
judged teat this happened to me deservedly, because I compared with one 
another eccentric arcs which are not expressed and numbered by a measure of 
the same maghitude but are numbered in degrees and minutes which are of di- 
verse magnitude in diverse planets, nor do they from our place give the ap- 
pearance of being as great as the number of each says, exoept only at tee centre 
of tee eccentric of each planet, which centre rests upon no body; and hence it is 
also unbelievable that there is any sense or natural instinct in that place in the 
world which is capable of perceiving this; or, rather, it was impossible, if I was 
comparing tee eccentric arcs of different planets with respect to their appear- 
ance at their centres, which are different for different planets. But if diverse ap- 
parent magnitudes are compared with one another, they ought to be apparent 
in one place in the world in such a way that that whidh possesses the faculty of 
comparing them may be present in that place from which they are all apparent. 
Accordingly, I judged that the appearance of these eccentric arcs should be re- 
moved from the mind or else should be formed differently. But if I removed the 
appearance and applied my mind to the diurnal journeys of the planets, I saw 
that I had to employ the rule which I gave in Article ix of the preceding chapter. 
[286] Accordingly if the diurnal arcs of the eccentric are multiplied by the mean 
intervals of the spheres, the following journeys are produced: 



Diurnal 

| Mean 

Diurnal 


movements 

intervals 

journeys 

Saturn at aphelion 

1*53' 

9510 

1065 

at perihelion 

27' 

1208 

Jupiter at aphelion 

4'44' 

5200 

1477 

at perihelion 

5'15' , 

1638 

Mars at aphelion 

28'44' 

1524 

2627 

at perihelion 

34'34' 

3161 

Earth at aphelion 

58'8' 

1000 

3486 

, at perihelion 

6073? 

, 3613 

Venus at aphelion 

95*29' ■ 

' 

.4149 

at perihelion 

. 96'50' 

< 4207 

Mercury at aphelion 

201*0' 1 

338' 

4680 

. at perihelion > 

:■ 307*3' 

wW 

. 7148 


' ttus Saitttm traverses barely one 'seventh of tee journey of Mercury; and < hence, 
te Ari ifetie judged consonant with reason in Book ndtOn the Htiabm, the planet 
WiMfe near er the sun always traverses a greater space than the planet white is farther 
awayi-*tf cannot hold >’i tee ancient astronomy. ],'■ ■ K. 
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And indeed, if we weigh the thing fairly carefully, it will appear to be not 
very probable that the most wise Creator should have established harmonies 
between the planetary journeys in especial. For if the ratios of the journeys axe 
harmonic, all the other affects which the planets have will be necessitated and 
botind up with the journeys, so that there is no room elsewhere for establishing 
harmonies. But whose good will it be to have harmonies between the journeys, 
or who will perceive these harmonies? For there are two things which disclose to 
us harmonies in natural things: either light or sound: light apprehended through 
the eyes or hidden senses proportioned to the eyes, and sound through the ears. 
The mind seizes upon these forms and, whether by instinct (on which Book n| 
speaks profusely) or by astronomical or harmonic ratiocination, discerns the 
concordant from the discordant. Now there are no sounds in the heavens, nor im 
the movement so turbulent that any noise is made by the rubbing against the\ 
ether. Light remains. If light has to teach these things about the planetary \ 
journeys, it will teach either the eyes or a sensorium analogous to the eyes and '' 
situated in a definite place; and it seems that sense-perception must be present 
there in order that light of itself may immediately teach. Therefore there will 
be sense-perception in the total world, namely in order that the movements of 
all the planets may be presented to sense-perceptions at the same time. For that 
former route— from observations through the longest detours of geometry and 
arithmetic, through the ratios of the spheres and the other things which must 
be learned first, down to the journeys which have been exhibited — is too long 
for any natural instinct, for the sake of moving which it seems reasonable that 
the harmonies have been introduced. 

Therefore with everything reduced to one view, I concluded rightly [287] that 
the true journeys of the planets through the ether should be dismissed, and that 
we should turn our eyes to the apparent diurnal arcs, according as they are all 
apparent from one definite and marked place in the world — namely, from the 
solar body itself, the source of movement of all the planets; and we must see, 
not how far away from the sun any one of the planets is, nor how much space it 
traverses in one day (for that is something for ratiocination and astronomy, not 
for instinct), but how great an angle the diurnal movement of each planet sub- 
tends in the solar body, or how great an arc it seems to traverse in one common 
circle described around the sun, such as the ecliptic ,in order that these ap- 
pearances, which were conveyed to the solar body by virtue of light, may be 
able to flow, together with the light, in a straight line into creatures, which are 
partakers of this instinct, as in Book iv we said the figure of the heavens flowed 
into the foetus by virtue of the rays. 

Therefore, if you remove from the proper planetary movement the parallaxes 
of the annual orbit, which gives them the mere appearances of stations and 
retrogradations, Tycho’s astronomy teaches that the diurnal movements of the 
planets in their mbits (which are apparent as it were to spectator at the sun) 
are as shown in the table on the opposite page. 

Note that the great eccentricity of Mercury makesthe ratio of the movements 
differ somewhat from the ratio of the square of the distances. For if you make 
the square of the ratio of 100, the mean distance, to 121, the aphelial distance, 
be the ratio of the aphelial movement to the mean movement of 245'32 h then 
an aphelial movement of 167 will be produced; and if the square of the ratio of 
100 to 79, the perihelial distance, be the ratio of the perihelial to the same mean 
movement, then the perihelial movement will become 393; and both cases are 
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ion 


Harmonies Between 


' l 

Harmonies Between the 

Two Planets 


Apparent Diurnal Movements 

Movements of 






Single Planets 

Diverging 

Converging 






Saturn at aphelion 

1'46" a. 

1 :48" :2'15"»4 :5, 




at perihelion 

2T5" b. 

major third 

ft 1 , 

b 

1 



d 3 

0 

2 

Jupiter at aphelion 

4'30" c. 

4'35" : 5'30"=5 : 6, 




at perihelion 

5'30" d. 

minor third 

cl, 

d 

5 



f 8 

e 

24 

Mars at aphelion 

26'14" e. 

25'21" :38'1"~2 :3. 




at perihelion 

38'1" f. 

the fifth 

6 5 , 

f 

2 




h ” 12 

g 

3 

Earth at aphelion 

57'3" g. 

57'28" : 81'18"*=15 : 16, 




at perihelion 

61'18" h. 

semitone 

g 3 , 

jh 

5 




k " 5 

i 

8 

VenuB at aphelion 

94'50" i. 

94'50" :98'47"=24 :25, 




at perihelion 

97'37" k. 

diesis 

_L -!> 

k 

3 




m 4 

T“ 

5 

Mercury at aphelion 

164'0" 1. 

164'0" : 394'0"=5 : 12, 
octave and minor third 




| at perihelion 384'0" m. 


greater than I have here laid down, because the mean movement at the mean 
anomaly, viewed very obliquely, does not appear as great, viz., not as great as 
245'32", but about 5' less. Therefore, too, lesser aphelial and perihelial move- 
ments will be elicited. But the aphelial [appears] lesser and the perihelial greater, 
on account of theorem 8, Euclid’s Optics, as I remarked in the preceding Chap- 
ter, Article vx. 

Accordingly, I could mentally presume, even frpm the ratios of the diurnal 
eccentric arcs given above, that there were harmonies and concordant intervals 
between these extreme apparent movements of the single planets, since I saw 
that everywhere there the square roots of harmonic ratios were dominant, but 
knew tbft* the ratio of the apparent movements was the square of the ratio of 
the eccentric movements. But it is possible by experience itself, or without any 
ratiocination to prove what is affirmed, as you see [288] in the preceding table. 
The ratios of the apparent movements of the single planets approach very close 
to harmonies, in such fashion that Saturn and Jupiter embrace slightly more 
than the major and minor thirds, Saturn with a ratio of excess of 53 : 54, and 
Jupiter with one of 54 : 55 or less, namely approximately a sesquieomma; the 
Earth, slig htly more (namely 137 : 138, or barely a semicomma) than a semi- 
tone; Mare somewhat less (namely 29 : 30, which approaches 34 : 35 or 35 : 38) 
than, a fifth; Mercuiy exceeds the octave by a minor third rather than a whole 
tone^oif., it is about 38 : 39 (which is about two commas, viz., 34 : 35 or 35 : 36) 
leas a whole tone. Venus alone falls short of any of the concords the diesis; 
for its ratio is between two and three commas, and it exceeds two thirds of a 
diesis, and is about 34 : 35 or 35 : 36, a diesis diminished by a comma. 
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The moon, too, comes into this consideration. For we find that it$ hourly apo> 
geal movement in the quadratures, trig., the slowest of all its movements, to tie 
26 , 26 ,r ; its perigeal movement in the syzygies, vik., the fastest of all, 35 , 12' 1 ’, in 
which way the perfect fourth is formed' very precisely. For one third of 26'26* 
is S'49", the quadruple of which is 35' 16". And note that the consonance of the 
perfect fourth is found nowhere else. between the apparent movements; note 
also the analogy between the fourth in consonances and the quarter in the 
phases. And so the above things are found in the movements of the. single 
planets. 

But in the extreme movements of two planets compared with one anotho*, 
the radiant sun of celestial harmonies immediately seines at first glance, whether 
you compare the diverging extreme movements or the converging. For the ratio 
between the diverging movements of Saturn and Jupiter is exactly the duple or 
octave; that between the diverging, slightly more than triple or ^he octave ana 
-the fifth. For one third of 5'30" is 1'50", although Saturn has 1'46" instead or 
that. Accordingly, the planetary movements will differ from a consonance by a' 
diesis more or less, viz., 26 : 27 or 27 : 28 ; and with less than one second acceding 
at Saturn’s aphelion, the excess will be 34 : 35, as great as the ratio of the ex- 
treme movements of Venus. The diverging and converging movements of Jupiter 
and Mots are under the sway of the triple octave and the double octave and a 
third, but not perfectly. For one eighth of 38'1* is 4'45", although Jupiter has 
4'30 # ; and between these numbers there is still a difference of 18 : 19, Which is 
a mean between the semitone of 15 : 16 and the diesis of 24 : 25, namely, ap- 
proximately a perfect lemma of 128 : 135. 1 Thud one fifth of 26T4" is 5'15*, al- 
though Jupiter has 5'30 # ; accordingly in this case the quintuple ratio is dimin- 
ished in the ratio of 21 : 22, the augment in the case of the other ratio, viz., ap- 
proximately a diesis of 24 r 25. 

The consonance 5 : 24 comes nearer, which compounds a minor instead of a 
major third with the double octave. For one fifth of 5'30* is 1'6", which if multi- 
plied by 24 makes 26'24*, does not differ by more than a semicomma. Mars and 
the £arth have beeh allotted the least ratio, exactly the sesquialteral or perfect 
fifth: for one third of 57'3" is 19'1", the double of which is 38'2", which is Mars’ 
very number, trig., 38'11". They have also been allotted the greater ratio of 
5’: 12, the octave and minor third, but more imperfectly. For onfe twelfth of 
61'18* is 5'63^*, which if multiplied by 5 gives 25 , 33 lf , although instead of that 
Mars has 26 / 14*. Accordingly, there is a deficiency of a diminished diesis ap- 
proximately, viz. , 35 : 36. But the Earth and Venus together have beeh allottdfi 
3 : 5 aS their greatest consonance and 5 : 8 as their least, tGe major and minor 
sixths, but again not perfectly. For one fifth of 97'37”, which if multiplied by 
3 gives 58'33*V which is greater than the movement of the Earth in the ratio 
34 : 35, which is approximately 35 : 36: by so much do this planetary ratiOS differ 
from the harmonic. Thus Otae eighth Of 94'60* isll'fil'-f., five timfes 'wliidi ig 
which is approximately equal to the mean movement of . the E^rthv 
Wherefore here theplknetary ratio is leSs than the harmonic [289 J irithpratip 
of 29 : 30 or 30 : 31, which is again’ approximately 35 : 36, ibis dinpjiis^'diesl^ 
and thereby this least ratio of these plaheta'SpproaOhes the consonance bftfce 
p«fgfth.For oTOWg^m* » 3rgr^the 

FoofciotSe to Interval* Compared wWi'Hafw, JticSajiot, p.. 1028, ; - r 
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<*81 • 82, so that the planetary ratio is exaetiyamean between the neighbour- 
ing harmonic ratios. Finally, Venus and Mercury have been allotted thedoubla 
octave as their greatest ratio and the major sixth as their least, but not absolute* 
perfectly. For one fourth of 384' is 96'0", although Venus has 94'50". Therefore 
the quadruple adds approximately one comma. Thus one fifth of 164' is 32'48", 
which if multiplied by 3 gives 98'24", although Venus has 97'37*. Therefore 
the planetary ratio is diminished by about tow thirds of a comma, i.e., 126 r 127. 

Accordingly the above consonances have been ascribed to the planets; nor is 
there any ratio from among the principal comparisons (viz., of the converging 
and diverging extreme movements) which does not approach so nearly to some 
consonance that, if strings were tuned in that ratio, the ears would not easily 
discern their imperfection— with the exception of that one excess between 
Jupiter and Mars. 

Moreover, it follows that we shall not stray far away from consonances if we 
compare the movements of the same field. For if Saturn’s 4 : 5 comp. 53 : 54 
are compounded with the intermediate 1 : 2, the product is 2 : 5 comp. 53 : 54,' 
which exists between the aphelial movements of Saturn and Jupiter. Compound 
with that Jupiter’s 5 : 6 comp. 54 : 55, and the product is 5 : 12 comp 54 : 55, 
which exist between the perihelial movements of Saturn and Jupiter. Thus 
compound Jupiter’s 5 : 6 comp. 54 : 55 with the intermediate ensuing ratio of 
5 : 24 comp. 158 : 157, the product will be 1 : 6 comp. 36 : 35 between the aphe- 
lial movements. Compound the same 5 : 24 comp. 158 : 157 with Mars’ 2:3 
comp. 30 : 29, and the product will be 5 : 36 comp. 25 : 24 approximately, i.e., 
125 : 864 or about 1 : 7, between the perihelial movements. This ratio is still 
alone discordant. With 2 : 3 the third ratio among the intermediates, com- 
pound Mars’ 2 : 3 less 29 : 30; the result will be 4 : 9 comp. 30 : 29-, i.e., 40 : 87, 
another discord between the aphelial movements. If instead of Mars’ you com- 
pound the Earth’s 15 : 16 comp. 137 : 138, you will make 5 : 8 comp. 137 : 138 
between the perihelial movements. And if with the fourth of the intermediates, 
5 : 8 comp. 31 : 30, or 2 : 3 comp. 31 : 32, you compound the Earth’s 15 : 16 
comp. 137 : 138, the product will be approximately 3 : 5 between the aphelial 
movements of the Earth and Venus. For one fifth of 94 , 50' 1 ' is 18'58", the triple 
of which is 56'54", although the Earth has 57'3". If you compound Venus' 
34 : 35 with the same ratio, the result will be 5 : 8 between the perihelial move- 
ments. For one eighth of 97'37" is 12'12"+ which if multiplied by 5 gives 61T", 
although the Earth has 61T8*. Finally, if with the last of the intermediate ra- 
tios, 3 : 5 comp. 126 : 127 you compound Venus’ 34 : 35, the result is 3 : 5 comp. 
24 : 25, and the interval, compounded of both, between the aphelial movements, 
is 'dissonant. But if you compound Mercury’s 5 : 12 comp. 38 : 39, the double 
octave or 1 : 4 will be diminished by approximately a whole diesis, in proportion 
to the perihelial movements. 

' According l y , perfect consonances are found: between the converging move-; 
meats of Saturn and Jupiter, the octave; between the converging movements of 
Jupiter and Mars, the octave and minor third approximately; between the con- 
verging movements of Mars and the Earth, the fifth; between their perihelial, 
the minor six th; between the extreme converging movements of Venus and Mer- 
ftiir y^ the major sixth; between the diverging or even between the perihelial, the 
octave: whence without any loss to an astronomy which has been built, 
most subtly of all, upon Brahe’s observations, it seems that the residualveryslight 
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discrepancy can be discounted, especially in tbe movements of Venus end 
Mercury. 

But you will note that where there is no perfect major consonance, as between 
Jupiter and Mars, there alone have I found the placing of the solid figure to be 
approximately perfect, since the perihelial distance of Jupiter is approximately 
three times the aphelial distance of Mars, in such fashion that this pair of planets 
strives after the perfect consonance in the intervals which it does not have in the 
movements. 

[290] You will note, furthermore, that the major planetary ratio of Saturn 
and Jupiter exceeds the harmonic, viz., the triple, hy« approximately the samh 
quantity as belongs to Venus; and the common major ratio of the converging 
and diverging movements of Mars and the Earth are diminished by approxiV 
mately the same. You will note thirdly that, roughly speaking, in the uppen 
planets the consonances are established between the converging movements, \ 
but in the lower planets, between movements in the same field. And note fourth- 
ly that between the aphelial movements of Saturn and the Earth there are ap- 
proximately five octaves; for one thirty-second of 57'3" is 1'47", although the 
aphelial movement of Saturn is 1'46". 

Furthermore, a great distinction exists between the consonances of the single 
planets which have been unfolded and the consonances of the planets in pairs. 
For the former cannot exist at the same moment of time, while the latter ab- 
solutely can; because the same planet, moving at its aphelion, cannot be at the 
same time at the opposite perihelion too, but of two planets one can be at its 
aphelion and the other at its perihelion at the same moment of time. And so the 
ratio of plain-song or monody, which we call choral music and which alone was 
known to the ancients, 1 to polyphony — called “figured song,” f the invention of 
the latest generations — is the same as the ratio of the consonances which the 
single planets designate to the consonances of the planets taken together. And 
so, further on, in Chapters 5 and 6, the single planets will be compared to the 
choral music of the ancients and its properties will be exhibited in the planetary 
movements. But in the following chapters, the planets taken together and the 
figured modern music will be shown to do similar things. 


6. In the Ratios op the Planetary Movements which are Apparent 

AS IT WERE TO SPECTATORS AT THE SUN, HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED THE 

Pitches op the System, or Notes op the Musical Scale, and the 
Modes op Song [Genera Cantus], the Major and the Minor* 


Therefore by now I have proved by means of numbers gotten on one side 
from astronomy and on the other side from harmonics that, taken in every 
which way, harmonic ratios hold between these twelve termini or movements of 
the six planets revolving around the sun or that they approximate such ratios 
within an imperceptible part of least concord. But just as in Book iu in the first 
chapter, we first built up the single harmonic consonances separately, and then 


‘The choral music of the Greeks was monoUuear, everyone singing the same melody to- 
gether. — E. C., Jr. 

•In plain-song all the tpne values of the notes were approximately equal, while in “figured 
song” dune values of different lengths were indicated by the notes, which gave composers an 
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we joined together all the consonances — as many as there were — in one common 
system or musical scale, or, rather, in one octave of them which embraces the 
rest in power, and by means of them we separated the others into their degrees 
or pitches [loca] and we did this in such a way that there would be a scale; so now 
also, after the discovery of the consonances [ harmoniis ] which God Himself has 
embodied in the world, we must consequently see whether those single con- 
sonances stand so separate that they have no kinship with the rest, or whether 
all are in concord with one another. Notwithstanding it is easy to conclude, 
without any further inquiry, that those consonances were fitted together by the 
highest prudence in such fashion that they move one another about within one 
frame, so to speak, and do not jolt one another out of it; since indeed we see that 
in such a manifold comparison of the same terms there is no place where con- 
sonances do not occur. For unless in one scale all the consonances were fitted 
to all, it could easily have come about (and it has come about wherever necessity 
thus urges it) that many dissonances should exist. For example, if someone had 
set up a major sixth between the first and the second term, and likewise a major 
third between the second and the third term, without taking the first into ac- 
count, then he would admit a dissonance and the discordant interval 12 : 25 be- 
between the first and third. 

But come now, let us see whether that which we have already inferred by 
reasoning is really found in this way. [291] But let me premise some cautions, 
that we may be the less impeded in our progress. First, for the present, we must 
conceal those augments or diminutions which are less than a semitone; for we 
shall see later on what causes they have. Second, by continuous doubling or 
contrary halving of the movements, we shall bring everything within the range 
of one octave, on account of the sameness of consonance in all the octaves. 

Accordingly the numbers wherein all the pitches or clefs [loca seu claves] of the 
octave system are expressed have been set out in a table in Book hi, Chapter 7 1 , 


1 The table is as follows: 


Concordant 

Lengths 

Intervals 

of Strings 
1080 

Semitone 


1152 

Lemma 

1215 

Semitone 

1296 

Diesis 

1350 

Semitone 

1440 

Semitone 

1536 

Lemma 

1620 

Semitone 

1728 

Diesis 

1800 

Semitone 

1920 

Semitone 

2048 

Lemma 

2160 


In familiar 
notes 


High g 
f 
f 
e 

e b 
d 

o# 

0 

b 

b b 
A 

G# 
Low G 


ii 
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t.e., understand these numbers of the length of two strings. As a consequence, 
tiie speeds of the movements will be in the inverse ratios. 

Now let the planetary movements be compared in terms of parts continuously 
halved. Therefore 

Movement of Mercury at perihelion, 7th subduple, or Has, 3'0* 
at aphelion, 6th subduple, or Ht, 2'34* 
Movement of Venus at perihelion, 5th subduple, or Ha, 3'3* 
at aphelion, 5th subduple, or Ha, 2'58" 
Movement of Earth at perihelion, 5th subduple, or Ha, 1'55* 
at aphelion, 5th subduple, or Ha, 1'47" 
Movement of Mars at perihelion, 4th subditjfle, or He, 2'23* 
at aphelion, 3rd subduple, or Hs» 3'17* 
Movement of Jupiter at perihelion, subduple, or H, 2'45* 
at aphelion, subduple, or %, 2'15* 
Movement of Saturn at perihelion, 2'15* 

- " at aphelion, 1'46" 

Now the aphelial movement of Saturn at its slowest — i.e., the slowest move- 
ment — marks G, the lowest pitch in the system with the number 1'46". There- 
fore the aphelial movement of the Earth will mark the same pitch, but five 
octaves higher, because its number is 1'47", and who wants to quarrel about one 
second in the aphelial movement of Saturn? But let us take it into account, 
nevertheless; the difference will not be greater than 106 : 107, which is less than 
a comma. If you add 27", one quarter of this 1'47", the sum will be 2'14", al- 
though the perihelial movement of Saturn has 2' 15"; similarly the aphelial 
movement of Jupiter, but one octave higher. Accordingly, these two movements 
mark the note b, or else are very slightly higher. Take 36", one third of 1'47", 
and add it to the whole; you will get as a sum 2'23" for the note c; mid here’s the 
perihelion of Mars of the same magnitude but four octaves higher. To this same 
1'47" add also 54", half of it, and the sum will be 2'41" for the note d; and here 
the perihelion of Jupiter is at hand, but one octave higher, for it occupies the 
nearest number, viz., 2'45". If you add two thirds, viz., I'll", the sum will be 
2'58"; and here’s the aphelion of Venus at 2'58". Accordingly, it will mark the 
pitch or the note e, but five octaves higher. And the perihelial movement of 
Mercury, which is 3'0", does not exceed it by much but is seven octaves higher, 
finally, divide the double of 1'47", viz., 3'34", into nine parts and subtract one 
part of 24" from the whole; 3'10" will be left for the note/, which the 3'17" of 
the aphelial movement of Mars marks approximately but three octaves higher; 
and this number is slightly greater than the just number and approaches the 
note/ sharp. For if one sixteenth of 3'34", viz., 13 J^", is subtracted from 3'34", 
then is left, to which 3'17" is very near. And indeed in music / sharp is 

often employed in place of /, as we can see everywhere, . 

Accordingly all the notes of the major scale {< cantos duri[ (except the note a 
which was not marked ly harmonic division, in Bodk in; Chapter 2) are marked 
by all the extreme movements of the planets, except the perihelial movements of 
Venus and the Earth [292] and the aphelial movement of Mercury, whose num- 
ber, 2'34", approaches jthe npte c sharp. For subtract from the 2'41" of d one 
sixteenth or 10", and 2*30" remains for the note c sharp. Thus only the perihelial 
movement of Venus and the Earth are missing from this .scale, as you may see 
la the table, 
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•b » Cf 
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On the other hand, if the beginning of the scale is made-at 2'15 <l ', the aphelial 
movement of Saturn, and we must express the note G in those degrees: then for 
the note A is 2'32", which closely approaches the aphelial movement of Mer- 
cury; for the note b flat, 2'42' 1 ', which is approximately the perihelia! movement 
of Jupiter, by the equipollence of octaves; for the note c, 3'0", approximately the 
perihelia! movement of Mercury and Venus; for the note d, 3'23" and the aphe- 
lial movement of Mars is not much graver, viz., 3T7", bo that here the num- 
ber is about as much less than its note as previously the same number was 
greater than its note; for the note e flat, 3 '3 6", which the aphelial movement of 
file Earth approximates; for the note e, 3'50", and the perihelial movement of 
the Earth is 3'49"; but the aphelial movement of Jupiter again occupies g. In 
tins way, all the notes except / are expressed within one octave of the minor 
scale by most of the aphelial and perihelial movements of the planets, especially 
by those which were previously omitted, as you see in the table. 



, Previously, however, / sharp was marked and o omitted; now a is marked, 
/ shar p is omit ted ; for the harmonic division in Chapter 2 also omitted the note/. 
Accordingly , the musical scale or system of one octave with all its pitches, by 
0 f yhfrb natural song 1 is transposed in music, has been expressed in the 
by a twofold way and in two as it were modes of song. There is this sole 
i n our harmonic sectionings both ways start together from one and 
tixe v same terminu8 G; but here, in the planetary movements, that which was 
previously b now becomes G in the minor mode. ( 
t j f atma! song: music in the basic major or minor system without accidentals. E. O., Jr. 
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In the celestial movements, as follows: 



1 1 1 s 1 1 i PSM 


By harmonic sectionings, as follows: 



For as in music 2160 : 1800, or 6 : 5, so in that system which the heavens ex-\ 
press, 1728 : 1440, namely, also6 : 5 ; and so for most of the remaining, 2160 : 1800, 
1620, 1440, 1350, 1080 as 1728 : 1440, 1296, 1152, 1080, 864. 

Accordingly you won’t wonder any more that a very excellent order of sounds 
or pitches in a musical system or scale has been set up by men, since you see 
that they are doing nothing else in this business except to play the apes of God 
the Creator and to act out, as it were, a certain drama of the ordination of the 
celestial movements. 

But there still remains another way whereby we may understand the two- 
fold musical scale in the heavens, where one and the same system but a twofold 
tuning \tensio\ is embraced, one at the aphelial movement of Venus, the other 
at the perihelial, because the variety of movements of this planet is of the least 
magnitude, as being such as is comprehended within the magnitude of the 
diesis, the least concord. And the aphelial tuning [tensio], as above, has been 
given to the aphelial movements of Saturn, the Earth, Venus, and (relatively 
speaking) Jupiter, in G, e, b, but to the perihelial movements of Mars and (rela- 
tively speaking) Saturn and, as is apparent at first glance, to those of Mercury, 
in c, e, and b. On the other hand, the perihelial tuning supplies a pitch even for 
the aphelial movements of Mars, Mercury, and (relatively speaking) Jupiter, 
but to the perihelial movements of Jupiter, Venus, and (relatively speaking) 
Saturn, and to a certain extent to that of the Earth and indubitably to that of 
Mercury too. For let us suppose that now not the aphelial movement of Venus 
but the 3'3" of the perihelial gets the pitch of e; it is approached very closely by 
the 3'0" of the perihelial movement of Mercury, through a double octave, at 
the end of Chapter 4. But if 18" or one tenth of this perihelial movement of 
Venus is subtracted, 2'45" remains, the perihelion of Jupiter, which occupies the 
pitch of d; and if one fifteenth or 12" is added, the sum will be 3'15", approxi- 
mately the perihelion of Mars which occupies the pitch of /; and thus in b, .the 
perihelial movement of Saturn and the aphelial movement of Jupiter have ap- 
proximately the same tuning. But one eighth, or 23", if multiplied by 5, gives 
1'55", which is the perihelial movement of the Earth; and, although it does not 
square with the foregoing in the same scale, as it does not give the interval 5 : 8 
below e nor 24 : 25 above G, nevertheless if now the perihelial movement of 
Venus and so too the aphelial movement of Mercury, outside of the order, occupy 
the pitch e-flat instead of e, then there the perihelial movement of the Earth will 
occupy the pitch of G, and the aphelial movement of Mercury is in concord, 
because l'l", or one third of 3'3", if multiplied by 5, gives 5'5", half of which, or 
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2'32", approximates the aphelion of Mercury, which in this extraordinary ad- 
justment will occupy the pitch of c. Therefore, all these movements are of the 
same tuning with respect to one another; but the perihelial movement of Venus 
together with the three (or five) prior movements, vie., in the same harmonic 
mode, divides the scale differently from the aphelial movement of the same in its 
tuning, vie., in the major mode [denere duroj. Moreover, the perihelia! move- 
ment of Venus, together with the two posterior movements, divides the same 
scale differently, viz., not into concords but merely into a different order of con- 
cords, namely one which belongs to the minor mode [generis mottis]. 

But it is sufficient to have laid before the eyes in this chapter what is the case 
casually, but it will be disclosed in Chapter 9 by the most lucid demonstrations 
why each and every one of these things was made in this fashion and what the 
causes were not merely of harmony but even of the very least discord. 

6. In the Extreme Planetary Movements the Musical Modes 
or Tones Have Somehow Been Expressed 

[294] This follows from the aforesaid and there is no need of many words; 
for the single planets somehow mark the pitches of the system with their peri- 
helial movement, in so far as it has been appointed to the single planets to tra- 
verse a certain fixed interval in the musical scale comprehended by the definite 
notes of it or the pitches of the system, and beginning at that note or pitch of 
each planet which in the preceding chapter fell to the aphelial movement of that 
planet: 0 to Saturn and the Earth, b to Jupiter, which can be transposed higher 
to 6, /- sharp to Mars, e to Venus, o to Mercury in the higher octave. See the 
single movements in the familiar terms of notes. They do not form articulately 
the intermediate positions, which you here see filled by notes, as they do the 
extremes, because they struggle from one extreme to the opposite not by leaps 
and intervals but by a continuum of tunings and actually traverse all the means 
(which are potentially infinite)— which cannot be expressed by me in any other 
way than by a continuous series of intermediate notes. Venus remains approxi- 
mately in unison and does not equal even the least of the concordant intervals 
in the difference of its tension. 
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But the signature of two accidentals (flats) in a common staff and the forma* 
tion of the skeletaloutlineof the octave by theinclusion of a definite concordant 
interval are a certain first beginning of the distinction iff Tones or Modes 
[mod&rum]. Therefore the musical Modes have been distributed among the 
planets. But I know that for the formation and determination of distinct Modes 
many things are requisite, which belong to human song, as containing (a) distinct 
[order of] intervals; and so I have used the word somehow. 

But the harmonist will be free to choose.his opinion as to which Mode each 
planet expresses as its own, since the extremes have been assigned to it here. 
From among the familiar Modes, I should give to Saturn the Seventh or Eighth, 
because if you place its key-note at 0, the periheMPmovement ascends to a; 
to Jupiter, the First or Second Mode, because its aphelial movement has been 
fitted to 0 and its perihelial movement arrives at b flat; to Mars, the Fifth on 
Sixth Mode, not only because Mars comprehends approximately the perfect! 
.fifth, which interval is common to all the Modes, but principally because when! 
it is reduced with the others to a common system, it attains c with its perihelial \ 
movement and touches / with its aphelial, which is the key-note of the Fifth or 
Sixth Mode or Tone; I should give the Third or Fourth Mode to the Earth, be- 
cause its movement revolves within a semitone, while the first interval of those 
Modes is a semitone; but to Mercury will belong indifferently all the Modes or 
Tones on account of the greatness of its range; to Venus, clearly none on account 
of the smallness of its range; but on account of the common system the Third 
and Fourth Mode, because with reference to the other planets it occupies e. 
(The Earth sings MI, FA, MI so that you may infer even from the syllables that 
in this our domicile Misery and F Amine obtain.) 1 

7. The Universal Consonances of All Six Planets, Like Common 
Four-Part Counterpoint, Can Exist 
[295] But now, Urania, there is need far louder sound while I climb along the 
harmonic scale of the celestial movements to higher things where the true 
archetype of the fabric of the world is kept hidden. Follow after, ye modem 
musicians, and judge the thing according to your arts, which were unknown to 
antiquity. Nature, which is never not lavish of herself, after a lying-in of two 
thousand years, has finally brought you forth in these last generations, the first 
true images of the universe. By means iff your concords of various voices, and 
through your ears, she has whispered to the human mind, the favorite daughter 
of God the Creator, how she exists in the innermost bosom. 

(Shall I have committed a crime if I ask the single composers of this genera- 
tion for some artistic motet instead of this epigraph? The Royal Psalter and the 
other Holy Books can Supply a text suited for this. But alas for youl No more 
than six are in concord in the heavens. For the moon sings here monody sepa- 
rately, like a dog sitting on the Earth. Compose the melody; I, in order that the 
hook may progress, promise that I will watch carefully over the six parts. To 
him who more properly expresses the celestial music described in this work, 
CBo will give a garland, and Urania will betroth Venus his bride.) 

It has been unfolded above what harmonic ratios two neighbouring planets 
would embrace in their extreme movements. But it happens v&y rarely that 
two, especially the slowest, arrive at their extreme intervals ;at the same time; 
For^yjfpAple, the apsides of Saturn and Jupiter are about 81° apart. According- 
‘See 'note on hex&chordal system. 
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lyyvtfule this distance betweea them measures ont the wholfe &o dia e fay definite 
twenty-year leaps 1 , eight hundred years pass by, and nonetheless; the leap 
which concludes, the eighth century, does not carry precisely to the very ap- 
sides; and if it digresses much further, another eight' hundred yearn must be 
awaited, that a more fortunate leap than that one may be sought; and the whole 
route must be repeated as many times as the measure of digression is con tain ed 
in the length of one leap. Moreover, the other single pairs of planets have periods 
like that, although not so long. But meanwhile there occur also other con- 
sonances of two planets, between movements whereof not both are extremes but 
one or both are intermediate; and those consonances exist as it were in different 
tunings [tensionibus]. For, because Saturn tends from 0 to 6, and slightly further, 
and Jupiter from 6 to d and further; therefore between Jupiter and Saturn there 
can exist the following consonances, over and above the octave: the major and 
minor third and the perfect fourth, either one of the thirds through the tuning 
which maintains the amplitude of the remaining one, but the perfect fourth 
through the amplitude of a major whole tone. For there will be a perfect fourth 
not merely from G of Saturn to cc of Jupiter but also from A of Saturn to dd of 
Jupiter and through all the intermediates between the G and A of Saturn and 
the cc and dd of Jupiter. But the octave and the perfect fifth exist solely at the 
points of the apsides. But Mars, which got a greater interval as its own, received 
it in order that it should also make an octave with the upper planets through 
some amplitude of tuning. Mercury received an interval great enough for it to 
set up almost all the consonances with all the planets within one of its periods, 
which is not longer than the space of three months. On the other. Jhand, the 
Earth, and Venus much more so, on account of the smallness of their intervals, 
limit the consonances, which they form not merely with the others but with one 
another in especial, to visible fewness. But if three planets are to concord in one 
harmony, many periodic returns are to be awaited; nevertheless there are many 
consonances, so that they may so much the more easily take place, while each 
nearest consonance follows after its neighbour, and very often threefold con- 
sonances are seen to exist between Mars, the Earth, and Mercury. But the con- 
sonances of four planets now begin to be scattered throughout centuries, and 
those of five planets throughout thousands of years. 

But that all six should be in concord [296] has been fenced about by the longest 
intervals of time; and I do not know whether it is absolutely impossible for this 
to occur twice by precise evolving or whether that points to a certain beginning 
of time, from which every age of the world has flowed. 

But if only one sextuple harmony can occur, or only one notable one among 
many, indubitably that could be taken as a sign of the Creation. Therefore we 
must ask, in exactly how many forms are the movements of all six planets re- 
duced to one common harmony? The method of inquiry is as follows: let us 
begin with the Earth and Venus, because these two planets do not make more 
t hpy two consonances and (wherein the cause of this thing is comprehended) 
by means of very short intensifications of the movements. 

Therefore let us set up two, as it were, skeletal outlines of harmonies, each 
skeletal outline determined by the two extreme numbers wherewith the limits 

itm is to say’, since Saturn and Jupiter have one revolution with respect to one] another 
ever y twenty years, they are 81 * apart once every twenty years, while the end-positions of 
this^l p interval traverse the ecliptic in leaps, so to speak, and coincide with the apsides ap- 
proximately once in eight hundred years. C. G. W. 
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of tiie tunings ue designated, and let os search out what fits in with themfrom 
the variety of movements granted to each planet. 

Harmonies of all the Planets, or Universal Harmonies in the Major Mode 


In order t hat b may be in concord 



In order that c may be in concord 



At gravest 
Tuning 

At most acute 
Tutting 

380'20 w 

285'15" 

2l8'12" 

292'48" 

234'10" 

190'10" 

iw u" 4 . 

95'5" 

97'37" 

67'3" 

35'39" 

58'84" 

36'36" 

28'32" 

291 7" 




2'14" 

1'4 r* 

rr 

At Gravest 

At most acute 

tuning 

tuning 

380'20" 

204' 16" 

312'21" 

228' 12" 

234'16" 

190'10" 

195'14" 

95'5" 

97'37" 

57'3" 

58'34" 

38'2" 

39'3" 

28'32" 

29'17" 


4'45" 

4'53" 

i'4 r 

1'49" 


[Modem notation 


5 x 8va 



E. C., Jb.] 


[Modern notation 


5\Sva 



E. C., Jr.J 
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Saturn joins in this universal consonance with its aphelial movement, the Earth 
with its aphelial, Venus approximately with its aphelial; at highest tuning, Venus 
joins with its perihelial; at mean tuning, Saturn joins with its perihelial, Jupiter with 
its aphelial, Mercury with its perihelial. So Saturn can join in with two movements, 
Mars with two, Mercury with four. But with the rest remaining, the perihelial move- 
ment of Saturn and the aphelial of Jupiter are not allowed. But in their place, Mars 
joins in with perihelial movement. 

The remaining planets join in with single movements, Mars alone with two, and 
Mercury with four. 

[297] Accordingly, the second skeletal outline will be that wherein the other 
possible consonance, 5 : 8, exists between the Earth and Venus. Here one eighth 
of the 94'50" of the diurnal aphelial movement of Venus or 1 1'51* +, if multiplied 
by 5, equals the 59'16* of the movement of the Earth; and similar parts of the 
97'37* of the perihelial movement of Venus are equal to the 61'1" of the move- 
ment of the Earth. Accordingly, the other planets are in concord in the follow- 
ing diurnal movements: 

Harmonies of all the Planets, or Universal Harmonies 
in the Minor Mode 


In order that b may he in concord 



A t gravest At most acute 

tuning tuning 

379 ' 20 " 

284 ' 32 " 295 ' 56 " 

237 ' 4 " 244 ' 4 " 

189 ' 40 " 195 ' 14 " 

94 ' 50 " 97 ' 37 " 




[Modern notation: 


5x8 va' 



E.C.,Ja,j 


Here again, in the mean tuning Saturn joins in with its perihelial movement, Jupiter 
with its aphelial, Mercury with its perihelial. But at highest tuning approximately 
the perihelial movement of the Earth joins in. 
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An here, with the aphelial movement of Jupiter and the perihelial movement of 
Saturn removed, the aphelial movement of Mercury is practically admitted besides 
the perihelial. The rest remain. 


Therefore astronomical experience bears witness that the universal conso- 
nances of all the movements can take place, and in the two modes [generum], the 
major and minor, and in both genera of form, or (if I may say so) in respect to 
two pitches and in any one of the four cases, with a certain latitude of tuning 
and also with a certain variety in the particular consonances of Saturn, Mars, 
and Mercury, of each with the rest ; and that is not afforded by the intermediate 
movements alone, but by all the extreme movements too, except the aphelial 
movement of Mars and the perihelial movement of Jupiter; because since the 
former occupies,/ sharp; and the latter, d Venus, which occupies perpetually 
the intermediate « flat or e, does not allow those neighbouring dissonances in the 
universal consonance, as she tfotlld do if she had space toigo beyond e or e flat. 
This difficulty is caused by the wedding of the Earth and Venus, or the male and 
the female,. These two planets divide the kinds [genera ] of consonances into the 
major and masculine and the minor and feminine, according as the one spouse 
has gratified the other-namely, either the Earth is in its aphelion, as if pie* 
serving [298] its marital dignity and performing works worthy of a man, with 
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Venji$ removed and pushed away to her perihelion as toherdistaff; or else the 
Earth has kindly allowed her to ascend into aphelion or the Earth itself has 
descended into its perihelion towards Venus and as it were, into her embrace, 
for the sake of pleasure, and has laid aside for a while its shield and iarms and 
all the works befitting a man; for at that time the consonance is minor. 

But if weeammand this contradictory Venus to keep quiet, i.e., if we con- 
sider what the consonances not of all but merely of the five remaining planets 
can be, excluding the movement of Venus, the Earth still wanders around its g 
string and does not ascend a semitone above it. Accordingly 6^, b, c, d, et, and e 
can be in concord with g, whereupon, as you see, Jupiter, marking the d string 
with its perihelia! movement, is brought in. Accordingly, the difficulty about 
Mars’ aphelial movement remains. For the aphelial movement of the Earth, 
which occupies g, does not allow it on/ sharp; but the perihelial movement, as 
Was said above in Chapter v, is in discord with the aphelial movement of Mars 
by about half a diesis. 


Harmonies of the Five Planets, with Venus Left Out 

Mai™ m/M Manila Snmmi ^.t gravest At most acute | [Modem notation: 



E. C„ Jb.] 


Here at the most grave tuning, Saturn and the Earth join in with their aphelial 
movements; at the mean tuning, Saturn with its perihelial and Jupiter with its aphelial; 
at the most acute, Jupiter with its perihelial. 
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At gravest 

tuning 

At most acute 
tuning 

342'18" 
273'50" 
228' 12" 

3$1'24" 

280'57" 

234'16" 

171'9" 

95'5" 

175'42" 

97'37" 

57'8" 

34'14" 

58'34" 

35'8" 

28'31" 

29'17" 

5'21" 

5*20” 

2'8" 

1'47" 

2*12” 

1*50” 


[Modem notation: 


5x8 va 
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Here the aphelial movement of Jupiter is not allowed, but at the most acute 
tuning Saturn practically joins in with its periheiial movement. 


But there can also exist the following harmony of the four planets, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury, wherein too the aphelial movement of Mars is 
present, but it is without latitude of tuning. 
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In order that b maybe in concord 
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Accordingly the movements of the heavens are nothing except a certain ever- 
lasting polyphony (intelligible, not audible) with dissonant tunings, like certain 
syncopations or cadences (wherewith men imitate these natural dissonances), 
which tends towards fixed and prescribed Clauses— the single clauses having six 
terms (like voices)— and which marks out and distinguishes the immensity of 
time with those notes. Hence it is no longer a surprise that man, the ape of his 
Creator, should finally have discovered the art of singing polyphonically [per 
cmcentum ], which was unknown to the ancients, namely in order that he might 
play the everlastingness of all created time in some short part of an hour hy 
means of an artistic concord of many voices and that ‘he might to some extent 
taste the satisfaction of God the Workman with His own works, in that very 
sweet sense of delight elicited from this music which imitates God. \ 

Note: The comparison Kepler draws between the celestial harmonies and the polyphoxili 
music of his time may be 'clarified by a simple example for four voices from— Palestrina) 
OCrux:. 



Cadence 


As will be observed each of the four voices (as it would also be with the six to which Kepler 
infers) moves from one consonant chord to another while following a graceful melodic fine. 
Sd hS wam es bits of scales or passing tones are added to give a voice more melodic freedom ex- 
pressiveness. For the seme reason a voice may remain on the same note while the other voices 
change to a new chord. When this becomes a dissonance (called a syncopation) in the new 
chord it usually resolves by moving one step downward to a tone that is consonant with the 
other vtiieee. As in this example each section or “caluse” ends with a cadence 

t C.| JX 
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8. In the Celestial Harmonies Which Planet Sings Soprano, 

Which Alto, Which Tenor, and Which Bass? . 

Although these words are applied to human voices, while voices or sounds do 
not exist in the heavens, on account of the very great tranquillity of movements, 
and not even the subjects in which we find the consonances are comprehended 
under the true genus of movement, since we were considering, the movements 
solely as apparent from the sun, and finally, although there is no such cause in 
the heavens, as in human singing, for requiring a definite number of voices in 
order to make consonance (for first there was the number of the six planets re- 
volving around the sun, from the number of the five intervals taken from the 
regular figures, and then afterwards — in the order of nature, not of time — the 
congruence of the movements was settled): I do not know why but nevertheless 
this wonderful congruence with human song has such a strong effect upon me 
that I am compelled to pursue this part of the comparison, also, even without 
any solid natural cause. For those same properties which in Book ip, [300] 
Chapter 16, custom ascribed to the bass and nature gave legal grounds for scf 
doing are somehow possessed by Saturn and Jupiter in the heavens; and we 
find those of the tenor in Mars, those of the alto are present in the Earth and 
Venus, and those of the soprano are possessed by Mercury, if not with equality 
erf intervals, at least proportionately. For howsoever in the following chapter 
the eccentricities of each planet are deduced from their proper causes and 
through those eccentricities the intervals proper to the movements of each, 
none the less there comes from that the following wonderful result (I do not 
know whether it is occasioned by the procurement and mere tempering of neces- 
sities): (1) as the bass is opposed to the alto, so there are two planets which have 
the nature of the alto, two that of the bass, just as in any Mode of song there is 
one [bass and one alto] on either side, while there are single representatives of 
the other single voices. (2) As the alto is practically supreme in a very narrow 
Tange [m angustiie] on account of necessary and natural causes unfolded in 
Book pi, so the almost innermost planets, the Earth and Venus, have the nar- 
rowest intervals of movements, the Earth not much more than a semitone, 
Venus not even a diesis. (3) And as the tenor is free, but none the less progresses 
with moderation, so Mars alone— with the single exception of Mercury— can 
make the greatest interval, namely a perfect fifth. (4) And as the bass makes 
harmonic leaps, so Saturn and Jupiter have intervals which are harmonic, and 
Ip relation to one another pass from the octave to the octave and perfect fifth. 
(5) And as the soprano is the freest, more than all the rest, and likewise the 
swiftest, so Mercury can traverse more than an octave in the shortest period. 
But this is altogether per accidena; now let us hear the reasons for the eccen- 
tricities. , 

,9, The Genesis of the Eccentricities in the Single Planets 
from the Procurement of the Consonances 
7' between their Movements , 

, ,UhW>«lingly, since we see that the universal harmonies of aU six planets can- 
not tak e p l y y by chance, especially in the case of the extreme movements, all 
of whieh we see concur in the universal harmonies— except two, which concur in 
lwiMnttnioa closest to the universal— and since much less can it happen by chance 
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that all the pitches of the system of the octave (as set up in Book m) by means 
of harmonic divisions are designated by the extreme planetary movements, 
but least of all that the very subtle business of the distinction of the celestial 
consonances into two modes, the major and minor, should be the outcome of 
chance, without the special attention of the Artisan: accordingly it follows that 
the Creator, the source of all wisdom, the everlasting approver of order, the 
eternal and superexistent geyser of geometry and harmony, it follows, I say, 
that He, the Artisan of the celestial movements Himself, should have conjoined 
to the five regular solids the harmonic ratios arising from the regular plane 
figures, and out of both classes should have formed one most perfect archetype 
of the heavens: in order that in this archetype, as through the five regular solids 
i be shapes of the spheres shine through on which the six planets are carried, W 
too through the consonances, which are generated from the plane figures, and 
deduced from them in Book hi, the measures of the eccentricities in the single 
planets might be determined so as to proportion the movements of the planetary 
bodies; and in order that there should be one tempering together of the ratios 
and the consonances, and that the greater ratios of the spheres should yield 
somewhat to the lesser ratios of the eccentricities necessary for procuring the 
consonances, and conversely those in especial of the harmonic ratios which had 
a greater kinship with each solid figure should be adjusted to the planets — in 
so far as that could be effected by means of consonances. And in order that, 
finally, in that way both the ratios of the spheres and the eccentricities of the 
single planets might be bom of the archetype simultaneously, while from the 
amplitude of the spheres and the bulk of the bodies the periodic times of the 
single planets might result. 

[301] While I struggle to bring forth this process into the light of human intel- 
lect by means of the elementary form customary with geometers, may the 
Author of the heavens be favourable, the Father of intellects, the Bestower of 
mortal senses, Himself immortal and superblessed, and may He prevent the 
darkness of our mind from bringing forth in this work anything unworthy of 
His Majesty, and may He effect that we, the imitators of God by the help of the 
Holy Ghost, should rival the perfection of His works in sanctity of life, for which 
He choose His church throughout the Earth and, by the blood of His Son, 
cleansed it from sins, and that we should keep at a distance all the discords of 
enmity, all contentions, rivalries, anger, quarrels, dissensions, sects, envy, pro- 
vocations, and irritations arising through mocking speech and the other works 
of the flesh; and that along with myself, all who possess the spirit of Christ will 
not only desire but will also strive by deeds to express and make sure their call- 
ing, by spuming all crooked morals of all kinds which have been veiled and 
painted over with the cloak of zeal or of the love of truth or of singular erudition 
or modesty over against contentious teachers, or with any other showy garment. 
Holy Father, keep us safe in the concord of our love for one another, that we may 
be one, just as Thou art one with They Son, Our Lord, and with the Holy Ghost, 
and just as through the sweetest bonds of harmonies Thou hast made all Thy 
works one; and that from the bringing of Thy people into concord the body of 
Thy Church may be beuiit up in the Earth, as Thou didst erect the heavens 
themselves out of harmonies. 
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HARMONIES OP THE WORLD 
Prior Reasons 

I. Axiom. It is reasonable that, wherever in general it could have been done, all pos- 
sible harmonies were due to have been set up between the extreme movements of the 
planets taken singly and by twos, in order that that variety should adorn the world. 

II. Axiom The five intervals between the six spheres to some extent were due to cor- 
respond to the ratio of the geometrical spheres which inscribe and circumscribe the 
five regular solids, arid in the same order which is natural to the figures. 

Concerning this, see Chapter 1 and the Mysterium Cosmographicum and the 
Epitome of Copemican Astronomy. 

III. Proposition. The intervals between the Earth and Mars, and between the 
Earth and Venus, were due to be least, in proportion to their spheres, and thereby 
approximately equal; middling and approximately equal between Saturn and 
Jupiter, and between Venus and Mercury; but greatest between Jupiter and Mars. 

For by Axiom n, the planets corresponding in position to the figures which 
mnltP! the least ratio of geometrical spheres ought likewise to make the least 
ratio; but those which correspond to the figures of middling ratio ought to make 
the greatest; and those which correspond to the figures of greatest ratio, the 
greatest. But the order holding between the figures of the dodechahedron and 
the icosahedron is the same as that between the pairs of planets, Mars and the 
Earth, and the Earth and Venus, and the order of the cube and octahedron is 
the 6ame as that of the pair Saturn and Jupiter and that of the pair Venus and 
Mercury; and, finally, the order of the tetrahedron is the same as that of the 
pair Jupiter and Mars (see Chapter 3). Therefore, the least ratio will hold be- 
tween the planetary spheres first mentioned, while that between Saturn and 
Jupiter is approximately equal to that between Venus and Mercury; and, fi- 
nally, the greatest between the spheres of Jupiter and Mars. 

IV. Axiom. All the planets ought to have their eccentricities diverse, no less than a 
movement in latitude, and in proportion to those eccentricities also their distances 
from the sun, the source of movement, diverse. 

As the essence of movement consists not in being but in becoming, so too the 
form or figure of the region which any planet traverses in its movement does not 
become solid immediately from the start but in the succession of time acquires 
at last not only length but also breadth and depth (its perfect ternary of di- 
mensions); and, gradually, thus, by the interweaving and piling up of many 
circuits, the form of a concave sphere comes to be represented— just as out of 
the silk-worm’s thread, by the interweaving and heaping together of many cir- 
cles, the cocoon is built. 

V. Proposition. Two diverse consonances were to have been attributed to each pair 
of neighbouring planets. 

For by Axiom iv, any planet has a longest and a shortest distance from the 
sun wherefore, by Chapter 3, it will have both a slowest movement and a 
fastest. Therefore, there are two primary comparisons of the extreme move- 
ments, one of the diverging movements in the two planets, and the other of the 
converging. Now it is necessary thattheybediversefromoneanother, because the 
ratio of the diverging movements will be greater, that of the converging, lesser. 
But moreover, diverse consonances had to exist by way of diverse pairs of 
pia.ttftta so that this variety should make for the adornment of the world— by 
i_and also because the ratios of the intervals between two planets are 
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diverse, by Proposition in. But to each definite ratio of the spheres there cor- 
respond harmonic ratios, in quantitative kinship; as has been demonstrated in 
Chapter 5 of this book. 

VI. Proposition. The two least consonances, 4 • 5 and 5 : 6, do not have a place 
between two planets. 

For 

6 : 4*1,000 : 800 

and 


6 : 5*1,000 : 833. 

But the spheres circumscribed around the dodecahedron and icosahedron 
have a greater ratio to the inscribed spheres than 1,000 : 795, etc., and these 
two ratios indicate the intervals between the nearest planetary spheres, \ or 
the least distances. For in the other regular solids the spheres are farther 
distant from one another. But now the ratio of the movements is even greater 
than the ratios of the intervals, unless the ratio of the eccentricities to thp 
spheres is vast — by Article xm of Chapter 3. Therefore the least ratio of the 
movements is greater than 4 : 5 and 5 : 6. Accordingly, these consonances, 
being hindered by the regular solids, receive no place among the planets. 
VII. Proposition. The consonance of the perfect fourth can have no place be- 
tween the converging movements of two planets, unless the ratios of the extreme 
movements proper to them are, if compounded, more than a perfect fifth. 

For let 3 :4 be the ratio between the converging movements. And firsts 
let there be no eccentricity, no ratio of movements proper to the single planets, 
but both the converging and the mean movements the same; then it follows 
that the corresponding intervals, which by this hypothesis will be the semi- 
diameters of the spheres, constitute the %& power of this ratio, viz., 4480 : 5424 
(by Chapter 3). But this ratio is already less than the ratio of the spheres of 
any regular figure; and so the whole inner sphere would be cut by the regular 
planes of the figure inscribed in any outer sphere. But this is contraiy to 
Axiom h. 


Secondly, let there be some composition of the ratios between the extreme 
movements, and let the ratio of the converging movements be 3 : 4 or 76 : 100, 
but let the ratio of the corresponding intervals be 1,000 : 795, since no regular 
figure has a lesser ratio of spheres. And because the inverse ratio of the move- 
ments exceeds this ratio of the intervals by the excess 750 :.795, then if this 
excess is divided into the ratio 1,000 : 795, according to the doctrine of Chapter 
3, the result will be 9434 : 7950, the square root of the ratio of the spheres*. 
Therefore the square of this ratio, viz., 8901 : 6320, i.e., 10,000 : 7,100, is thp 
ratio of the spheres. Divide this by 1000 : 795, the ratio of the converging 
intervals, the result will be 7100 : 7950, about a major whole tone. The. com- 
pound of the two ratios which the thean movements have to the converging 
movements on either side must be at least so great, in order that 'the perfect 
fourth may be possible between the converging movements. Accordiqgly, tl^ 
compound ratio of the diverging extreme intervals to the converging extreme, 
Intervals is about the square root of this ratio, *.e., two tones, and again w 
converging intervals are the square of this, i.e., more than a ’perfect 'fifth. 
Accordingly, if the compound of the proper movements of two neighbotirf^ 
planets is less than a perfect fifth, [a perfect fourtfi will n& be posajb)p 
ttreen their converging mOvemeiht^. 
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¥111. Proposition. The consonances 1 : 2 and 1 : 3, Le., the octave and the oc- 
tave plus a fifth were due to Saturn and Jupiter. 

■ < For they are the first and highest of the planets and have obtained the 
first figure, the cube, by Chapter 1 of this book; and these consonances are 
first in the order of nature and are chief in the two families of figures, the 
bisectorial or tetragonal and the triangular, by what has been said in Book i. 
But that which is chief, the octave 1 : 2, is approximately greater than the 
ratio of the spheres of the cube, [303] which is 1 : Va; wherefore it is fitted 
to become the lesser ratio of the movements of the planets on the cube, by 
Chapter 3, Article xiu; and, as a consequence, 1 : 3 serves as the greater ratio. 

■ But this is also the same as what follows: for if some consonance is to some 
ratio of the spheres of the figures, as the ratio of the movements apparent 
from the sun is to the ratio of the mean intervals, such a conso nan ce will duly 
be attributed to the movements. But it is natural that the ratio of the diverging 
movements should be much greater than the ratio of the %th powers of the 
spheres, according to the end of Chapter 3, i.e., it approaches the square of 
the ratio of the spheres; and moreover 1 : 3 is the square of the ratio of the 
spheres of the cube, which we call the ratio of 1 : V3. Therefore, the ratio 
of the diverging movements of Saturn and Jupiter is 1 : 3. (See above, Chap- 
ter 2, for many other kinships of these ratios with the cube.) 

IX. Proposition. The private ratios of the extreme movements of Saturn and 
Jupiter compounded were due to be approximately 2 : S, a perfect fifth. 

This follows from the preceding; if the perihelial movement of Jupiter is 
triple the aphelial movement of Saturn, and conversely the aphelial movement 
of Jupiter is double the perihelial of Saturn, then 1 : 2 and 1 : 3 compounded 
inversely give 2:3. 

X. Axiom. When choice is free in other respects, the private ratio of movements , 
which is prior in nature or of a more excellent mode or even which is greater, is 
due to the higher planet. 

XI. Proposition. The ratio of the aphelial movement of Saturn to the perihelial 
was due to be 4:5, a major third, but that of Jupiter’s movements 5 : 6, a minor 
third. 

For as compounded together they are equivalent to 2 : 3; but 2 : 3 can be 
divided harmonically no other way than into 4 : 5 and 5 : 6. Accordingly 
God the composer of harmonies divided harmonically the consonance 2 : 3, 
(by Axiom i) and the harmonic part of it which is greater and of the more 
excellent major mode, as masculine, He gave to Saturn the greater and higher 
planet, and the lesser ratio 5 ; 6 to the lower one, Jupiter (by Axiom x). 

XII- Proposition. The great consonance of 1 : 4, the double octave, was dm to 
Venus and Mercury. 

For as the oubeis the first of the primary figures, so the octahedron is the first 
of the secondary figures, by Chapter 1 of this book. And as the cube considered 
geometrically is outer and the octahedron is inner, i.e., the latter can be in? 
scribed in the former, so also in the world Saturn and Jupiter are .the beginning 
of the upper and outer planets, or from the outside; and Mercury and Venus are 
the be ginning of the inner planets, or from the inside, and the octahedron has 
been placed .between their circuits; (see Chapter 3). Therefore, from among 
one. which is primary and cognate to the octahedron is due to 
ymus and Mercury. Furthermore, from among the consonances, after 1 : 2 and 
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1 : 3, there follows in natural order 1 : 4; and that is cognate to 1 : 2, the con- 
sonance of the cube, because it has arisen from the same cut of figures, viz., the 
tetragonal, and is commensurable with it, viz., the double of it; while the octa- 
hedron is also akin to, and commensurable with the cube. Moreover, 1 : 4 is 
cognate to the octahedron for a special reason, on account of the number four 
being in that ratio, while a quadrangular figurejies concealed in the octahedron 
and the ratio of its spheres is said to be 1 : V2. 

Accordingly the consonance 1 : 4 is a continued power of this ratio, in the 
ratio of the squares, i.e., the 4th power of 1 : V2 (see Chapter 2). Therefore, 
1 : 4 was due to Venus and Mercury. And because an the cube 1 : 2 has been 
made the smaller consonance of the two, since tile' outermost position is aver 
against it, in the octahedron there will be 1 : 4, the greater consonance of the 
two, as the innermost position is over against it. But too, this is the reason why 
1 : 4 has here been given as the greater consonance, not as the smaller. 1 For 
since the ratio of the spheres of the octahedron is the ratio of 1 : V 3, then if it 
is postulated that the inscription of the octahedron among the planets is perfect 
(although it is not perfect, but penetrates Mercury’s sphere to some extent — • 
which is of advantage to us) : accordingly, the ratio of the converging movements 
must be less than the %th powers of 1 : V3 ; but indeed 1 : 3 is plainly the 
square of the ratio 1 : V3 and is thus greater than the exact ratio; all the more 
then will 1 : 4 be greater than the exact ratio, as greater than 1 : 3. Therefore, 
not even the square root of 1 : 4 is allowed between the converging movements., 
Accordingly, 1 : 4 cannot be less than the octahedric; so it will be greater. 

Further: 1 : 4 is akin to the octahedric square, where the ratio of the in- 
scribed and circumscribed circles is 1 : V 2, just as 1 : 3 is akin to the cube, 
where the ratio of the spheres is 1 : V3 . For as 1 £3 is a power of 1 : V 3 , viz., its 
square, [304] so too here 1 : 4 is a power of 1 : V 2, viz., twice its square, i.e., its 
quadruple power. Wherefore, if 1 : 3 was due to have been the greater con- 
sonance of the cube (by Proposition VII), accordingly 1 : 4 ought to become the 
greater consonance of its octahedron. 

XIII. Proposition. The greater consonance of approximately 1:8, the triple 
octave, and the smaller consonance of 5 : 21,, the minor third and double octave, were 
due to the extreme movements of Jupiter and Mars. 

For the cube has obtained 1 : 2 and 1 : 3, while the ratio of the spheres of the 
tetrahedron, which is situated between Jupiter and Mars, called the triple ratio, 
is the square of the ratio of the spheres of the cube, which is called the ratio of 
1 : V3. Therefore, it was proper that ratios of movements which are the squares 
of the cubic ratios should be applied to the tetrahedron. But of the ratios 1 : 2 
and 1 : 3 the following ratios are the squares: 1 : 4 and 1 : 9. But 1 : 9 is not har- 
monic, and 1 : 4 has already been used up in the octahedron. Accordingly, con- 
sonances neighbouring upon these ratios were to have been taken, by Axiom i. 
But the lesser ratio 1 : 8 and the greater 1 : 10 are the nearest. Choice between 
these ratios is determined by kinship with the tetrahedron, which has nothing 
in common with the pentagon, since 1 : 10 is of a pentagonal cut, but the te- 
trahedron has greater kinship with 1 : 8 for many reasons (see Chapter 2). 

Further, the following also makes for 1 : 8: just as 1 : 3 is the greater con- 
sonance of the cube and 1 : 4 the greater consonance of the octahedron, because 

*jSmo2fer (lesser) and greater consonances are equivalent to our modem "more doeefy 
spaced’’ and “morewidely spaced’’ consonances. E. C., Jr. 
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they are powers of the ratios between the spheres of the figures, so too 1 : 8 was 
due to be the greater consonance of the tetrahedron, because as its body is 
double that of the octahedron inscribed in it, as has been said in Chapter 1, so 
too the term 8 in the tetrahedral ratio is double the term 4 in the tetrahedral 
ratio. 

Further, just as 1 : 2 the smaller consonance of the cube, is one octave, and 
1 : 4, the greater consonance of the octahedron, is two octaves, so already 1 : 8, 
the greater consonance of the tetrahedron, was due to be three octaves. More- 
over, more octaves were due to the tetrahedron than to the cube and octa- 
hedron, because, since the smaller tetrahedral consonance is necessarily greater 
than all the lesser consonances in the other figures (for the ratio of the tetra- 
hedral spheres is greater than all the spheres of figures): too the greater tetra- 
hedral consonance was due to exceed the greater consonances of the others in 
number of octaves. Finally, the triple of octave intervals has kinship with the 
triangular form of the tetrahedron, and has a certain perfection, as follows: 
every three is perfect; since even the octuple, the term [of the triple octave], is 
the first cubic number of perfect quantity, namely of three dimensions. 

A greater consonance neighbouring upon 1 : 4 or 6 : 24 is 5 : 24, while a lesser 
is 6 : 20 or 3 : 10. But again 3 : 10 is of the pentagonal cut, which has nothing 
in common with the tetrahedron. But on account of the numbers 3 and 4 (from 
which the numbers 12, 24 arise) 5 : 24 has kinship with the tetrahedron. For we 
are here neglecting the other lesser terms, viz., 5 and 3, because their lightest de- 
gree of kinship is with figures, as it is possible to see in Chapter 2. Moreover, the 
ratio of the spheres of the tetrahedron is triple; but the ratio of the converging 
intervals too ought to be approximately so great, by Axiom ii. By Chapter 3, 
the ratio of the converging movements approaches the inverse ratio of the %th 
powers of the intervals, but the %th power of 3 : 1 is approximately 1000 : 193. 
Accordingly, whereof the aphelial movement of Mars is 1000, the [perihelial] of 
Jupiter will be slightly greater than 193 but much less than 333, which is one 
third of 1,000. Accordingly, not the consonance 10 : 3, i.e ., 1,000 : 333, but the 
consonance 24 : 5, i.e., 1,000 : 208, takes place between the converging move- 
ments of Jupiter and Mars. 

XIV. Pkoposxtion. The private ratio of the extreme movements of Mars was due 
to be greater than 3 : 4, the perfect fourth, and approximately 18 : 36. 

For let there be the exact consonances 5 : 24 and 1 : 8 or 3 : 24, which are com- 
monly attributed to Jupiter and Mars (Proposition xm). Compound inversely 
5 : 24, the lesser with 3 : 24, the greater; 3 : 5 results as the compound of both 
ratios. Rut the proper ratio of Jupiter alone has been found to be 5 : 6, in Pro- 
position xi, above. Then compound this inversely with the composition 3 : 5, 
i.e., compound 30 : 25 and 18 : 30; there results as the proper ratio of Mars 18 : 
25, which is greater than 18 : 24 or 3 : 4. But it will become still greater, if, on 
account of the ensuing reasons, the common greater consonance 1 : 8 is in- 
creased* 

XV. Proposition. The consonances 2 : S, the fifth; 5:8, the minor sixth; and 8 : 5, 
the major sixth were to have been distributed among the converging movements of 
Mors and the Earth, the Earth and Venus, Venus and Mercury, and in that order. 

For the dodecahedron and the icosahedron, the figures interspaced between 
Mans, the Earth, and Venus have the least ratio between their circumscribed 
and inscribed spheres. [S05] Therefore from among possible consonances the 
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least are due to them, as being cognate for this reason, and in order that Axioni p 
may have place. But the least consonances of all, viz., 5 : 6 and 4 i 5/ are not 
possible, by Proposition iv. Therefore, the nearest consonances greater than 
they, viz., 3 : 4 or 2 : 3 or 5 : 8 or 3 : 5 are due to the said figures. 

Again, the figure placed between Venus and Mercury, viz., the octahedron; 
has the same ratio of its spheres as the cube. But by Proposition Vir, the cube 
received the ocatve as the lesser consonance existing between the converging 
movements. Therefore, by proportionality, so great a consonance, viz.,1 :% 
would be due to the octahedron as the lesser consonance, if no diversity inter- 
vened. But the following diversity intervenes: if compounded together, the pri- 
vate ratios of the single movements of the cubic planets, vie., Saturn and Jupiter, 
did not amount to more than 2:3; while, if compounded, the ratios of the single 
movements of the octahedral planets, viz., Venus and Mercury will amountlo 
more than 2 : 3, as is apparent easily, as follows: For, as the proportion betweeh 
the cube and octahedron would require if it were alone, let the lesser octahedral 
ratio be greater than the ratios here given, and thereby clearly as great as was 
the cubic ratio, viz., 1:2; but the greater consonance was 1 : 4, by Proposition 
xii. Therefore if the lesser consonance 1: 2 is divided into the one we have just 
laid down, 1 : 2, still remains as the compound of the proper movements of Ve- 
nus and Mercury; but 1 : 2 is greater than 2 : 3 the compound of the proper 
movements of Saturn and Jupiter; and indeed a greater eccentricity follows up- 
on this greater compound, by Chapter 3, but a lesser ratio of the converging ; 
movements follows upon the greater eccentricity, by the same Chapter 3. Where- 
fore by the addition of a greater eccentricity to the proportion between the cube 
and the octahedron it comes about that a lesser ratio than 1 : 2 is also required 
between the converging movements of Venus and Mercury. Moreover, it was in 
keeping with Axiom i that, with the consonance of the octave given to the 
planets of the cube, another consonance which is very near (and by the earlier 
demonstration less than 1 : 2) should be joined to the planets of the octahedron. 
But 3 : 5 is proximately less than 1 : 2, and as the greatest of the three it was 
due to the figure having the greatest ratio of its spheres, viz., the octahedron. 
Accordingly, the lesser ratios, 5 : 8 and 2 : 3 or 3 : 4, were left for the icosahedron 
and dodecahedron, the figures having a lesser ratio of their spheres. 

But these remaining ratios have been distributed between the two remaining 
planets, as follows. For as, from among the figures, though of equal ratios be- 
tween their spheres, the cube has received the consonance 1 : 2, while the octa- 
hedron the lesser consonance 3': 5, in that the compound ratio of the private 
movements of Venus and Mercury exceeded the compound ratio of the private 
movements of Satum ahd Jupiter; so also although the dodecahedron has the 
same ratio of its spheres as the icosahedron, a lesser ratio was due to it than to 
the icosahedron, but veiy close on account of a similar reasoh; viz., because tide 
figure is between the Earth and Mars, which had a great eccentricity ;in this 
foregoing. But Venus and Mercury, as we shall hear in the following,' ha^ 1 
the least eccentricities. But since the octahedron has 3 5, theicbsahedrdh/ 
$tase species are in a lesser ratio, has the next slightly lesser, viz., 5 
cerdingly, either 2 :3, which remains, or 3 : 4 was left for the dodecahedron, 1 
tint more likely 2 :3, tut being nearer to the icosahedral 5:8;sineethey art 
linularfiguree. .v.-, ■ <« • ♦ * ... ; •< • 

Bufc3 3 4 Indeed was not possible. Foralthough, in the foregoing, the privifltf 
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ratioof tiie extreme movements of Mars was great enough, yet the Earth — as 
has already been said and will be mads clear in what follows— contributed its 
own ratio, which was too small for the compound ratio of both to exceed the 
perfect fifth. Accordingly, Proposition vn, 3 : 4 could not have place. And all 
the more so, because — as will follow in Proposition xvn — the ratio of the conn 
verging intervals was due to be greater than 1,000 : 795. 

XVI. Proposition. The private ratios of movements of Venus and Mercury, if 
compounded together, were due to make approximately 5 : 12. 

' For divide the lesser harmonic ratio attributed in Proposition xv to this pair 
jointly into the greater of them, 1 : 4 or 3 : 12, by Proposition xn; there results 
5 : 12, the compound ratio of the private movements of both. And so the private 
ratio of the extreme movements of Mercury alone is less than 5 : 12, the magni- 
tude of the private movement of Venus. Understand this of these first reasons. 
For below, by the second reasons, through the addition of some variation to 
the joint consonances of both, it results that only the private ratio of Mercury 
is perfectly 5 : 12. 

XVII. Proposition. The consonance between the diverging movements of Venus 
and the Earth could not be less than 5 : 12. 

For in the private ratio of its movements Mars alone has received mom 
than the perfect fourth and more than 18 : 25, by Proposition xiv. But their 
lesser consonance is the perfect fifth, [306] by Proposition xv. Accordingly, 
the ratio compounded of these two parts is 12 : 25. But its own private ratio 
is due to the Earth, by Axiom iv. Therefore, since the consonance of the 
diverging movements is made up out of the said three elements, it will be 
greater than 12 : 25. But the nearest consonance greater than 12 : 25, i.e., 
60 : 125, is 5 : 12, viz., 60 : 144. Wherefore, if there is need of a consonance 
for this greater ratio of the two planets, by Axiom i, it cannot be less than 
60 : 144 or 5 : 12. 

Therefore up to now all the remaining pairs of planets have received their 
two consonances by necessary reasons; the pair of the Earth and Venus alone 
Ima as yet been allotted only one consonance, 5 • 8, by the axioms so far em- 
ployed. Therefore, we must now take a new start and inquire into its re- 
maining consonance, vis., the greater, or the consonance of the diverging 
movements. 


Posterior Reasons 

XVIII. Axiom. The universal consonances of movements were to be constituted 
by a tempering of the six movements, especially in the case of the extreme movements. 

This is proved by Axiom i. . 

TIY Axiom. The universal consonances had to come out the same untnm a 
certain latitude of movements, namely, in order that they should occur the more 


frequently. . 

lor if they had been limited to indivisible points of the movements, it 
i eouid have happened that they would never occur, or very rarely. 

XX.' Axiom. As the most natural division of the kinds [generum] of consonances 
is intamaior and minor, as has been proved in Book 8, so the univerealconsonances 
of both k in ds had to be 'procured between the extreme movements of the planets. 
Ixi, Axiom. Diverse species of both kinds of consonances had to be instituted, 
M that the beauty of the world might well be composed out of all possible forms of 
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variety — and by means of the extreme movements , at least by means of some a®* 
treme movements. 

By Axiom i. 

XXII. Proposition. The extreme movements of the, planets had to designate 
pitches or strings [chordas] of the octave system, or notes [claves] of the musical 
scale. 

For the genesis and comparison of consonances beginning from one common 
term has generated the musical scale, or the division of the octave into its 
pitches or tones [sonos], as has been proved in Book 3. Accordingly, since 
varied consonances between the extremes of movements are required, by 
Axioms i, xx, and xxi, wherefore the real division of some celestial systeip 
or harmonic scale by the extremes of movements is required. 

XXIII. Proposition. It was necessary for there to be one pair of planets, 
tween the movements of which no consonances could exist except the major sixth* 
8:6 and the minor sixth 6 : 8. \ 

For since the division into kinds of consonances was necessary, by Axiom xx, 
and by means of the extreme movements at the apsides, by xxn, because 
solely the extremes, viz., the slowest and the fastest, need the deter minatio n 
of a manager and orderer, the intermediate tensions come of themselves, 
without any special care, with the passage of the planet from the slowest move- 
ment to the fastest: accordingly, this ordering could not take place otherwise 
than by having the diesis or 24 : 25 designated by the extremes of the two 
planetary movements, in that the kinds of consonances are distinguished by 
the diesis, as was unfolded in Book 3. 

But the diesis is the difference either between two thirds, 4 : 5 and 5 : 6, 
or between two sixths, 3 : 5 and 5 : 8, or between those ratios increased by 
one or more octave intervals. But the two thirds, 4 : 5 and 5 : 6, did not have 
place between two planets, by Proposition vi, and neither the thirds nor the 
sixths increased by the interval of an octave have been found, except 5 : 12 
in the pair of Mars and the Earth, and still not otherwise than along with the 
related 2 : 3, and so the intermediate ratios 5 : 8 and 3 : 5 and 1 : 2 were alike 
admitted. Therefore, it remains that the two sixths, 3 : 5 and 5 : 8, were to 
be given to one pair of planets. But too the sixths alone were to be granted 
to the variation of their movements, in such fashion that they would neither 
expand their terms to the proximately greater interval of one octave, 1 : 2, 
[307] nor contract them to the narrows of the proximately lesser interval of 
the fifth, 2 : 3. For, although it is true that the same two planets, which make 
a perfect fifth with their extreme converging movements, can also mnlra 
sixths and thus traverse the diesis too, still this would not smell of the ningtiW 
providence of the Orderer of movements. For the diesis, the least interval— 
which is potentially latent in all the major intervals comprehended by the 
extreme movements — is itself at that time traversed by the intermediate 
movements varied by continuous tension, but it is not determined by their 
extremes, since the part is always less than the whole, vie., the diesis than 
the greater interval 3 : 4 which exists between 2 : 3 and 1 : 2 and which whole 
would be here assumed to be determined by the extreme movements. 
XXrV. Proposition. The two planets which shift the kind [genus] of harmony, 
which is the difference between the private ratios of the extreme movements, ought 
to make a diesis, and the private ratio of one ought to be greater than a diesis, 
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end they ought to make one of the sixths with their aphelial movements and the 
other with their perihelial. 

For, since the extremes of the movements make two consonances differing 
by a single diesis, that can take place in three ways. For either the movement 
of one planet will remain constant and the movement of the other will vary 
by a diesis, or both will vary by half a diesis and make 3 : 5, a major sixth, 
when the upper is at its aphelion and the lower in its perihelion, and when 
they move out of those intervals and advance towards one another, the upper 
into its perihelion and the lower into its aphelion, they make 5 : 8, a minnr 
sixth; or, finally, one varies its movement from aphelion to perihelion more 
than the other docs, and there is an excess of one diesis, and thus there is a 
major sixth between the two aphelia, and a minor sixth between the two 
perihelia. But the first way is not legitimate, for one of these planets would 
be without eccentricity, contrary to Axiom iv. The second way was less 
beautiful and less expedient; less beautiful, because less harmonic, for the 
private ratios of the movements of the two planets would have been out of 
tune [irwoncinnae], for whatever is less than a diesis is out of tune; moreover 
it occasions one single planet to labour under this ill-concordant small differ- 
ence — except that indeed it could not take place, because in this way the 
extreme movements would have wandered from the pitches of the system 
or the notes [ clavibus ] of the musical scale, contrary to Proposition xxii. 
Moreover, it would have been less expedient, because the sixths would have 
occurred only at those moments in which the planets would have been at the 
contrary apsides; there would have been no latitude within which these sixths 
and the universal consonances related to them could have occurred; accord- 
ingly, these universal consonances would have been very rare, with all the 
[harmonic] positions of the planets reduced to the narrow limits of definite 
and single points on their orbits, contrary to Axiom xix. Accordingly, the third 
way remains: that both of the planets should vary their own private move- 
ments, but one more than the other, by one full diesis at the least. 

XXV. Proposition. The higher of the planets which shift the kind of harmony 
ought to have the ratio of its privte movements less than a minor whole tone 9 : 10; 
while the lower, less than a semitone 15 : 16. 

For they will make 3 : 5 either with their aphelial movements or with their 
perihelial, by the foregoing proposition. Not with their perihelial, for then the 
ratio of their aphelial movements would be 5 : 8. Accordingly, the lower planet 
would have its private ratio one diesis more than the upper would, by the same 
foregoing proposition. But that is contrary to Axiom x. Accordingly, they make 
3 : 5 with their aphelial movements, and with their perihelial 5 : 8, which is 
24 : 25 less than the other. But if the aphelial movements make 3 : 5, a major 
■rath therefore, the aphelial movement of the upper together with the peri* 
hftlml of the lower will make more than a major sixth; for the lower planet will 
compound directly its full private ratio. 

In the way, if the perihelial movements make 5 : 8, a minor sixth, the 
perihelial movement of the upper and the aphelial movement of the lower will 
less than a minor sixth; for the lower planet will compound inversely its 
full private ratio. But if the private ratio of the lower equalled the semitone 
15 : 18, then too a perfect fifth could occur over and above the sixths, because 
the sixth, diminished by a semitone, because the perfect fifth; but this is 
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contrary to Proposition xxm. Accordingly, the lower planet has less *,h«.n a 
semitone in its own interval. And because the private ratio of the upper is one 
diesis greater than the private ratio of the lower, but the diesis compounded 
with the semitone makes 9 : 10 the minor whole tone. 

XXVI. Proposition. On the planets which shift the kind of harmony , the upper 
was due to have either a diesis squared, 576 : 665, i.e., approximately 16 : IS, as 
[308] the interval made by its extreme movements, or the semitone 15 : 16, or some- 
thing intermediate differing by the comma 80 : 81 either from the former or the 
latter; while the lower planet, either the simple diesis 64 : 65, or the difference be- 
tween a semitone and a diesis, which is 165 : 168, i.e., approximately 46 : 48; or, 
finally and similarly, something intermediate differihf ' either from the former lr 
from the latter by the comma 80 : 81, viz., the upper planet ought to make the diem 
squared diminished by a comma, and the lower, the simple diesis diminished by\ 
comma. 

... For, by Proposition xxv, the private ratio of the upper ought to be greater\ 
than a diesis, but by the preceding proposition less than the [minor] whole tone \ 
9 : 10. But indeed the upper planet ought to exceed the lower by one diesis, by 
Proposition xxiv. And harmonic beauty persuades us that, even if the private 
ratios of these planets cannot be harmonic, on account of their smallness, they 
should at least be from among the concordant [ex concinnis ] if that is possible, 
by Axiom i. But there are only two concords less than 9 : 10, the [minor] whole 
tone, viz., the semitone and the diesis; but they differ from one another not by 
the diesis but by some smaller interval, 125 : 128. Accordingly, the upper can- 
not have the semitone; nor the lower, the diesis; but either the upper will have 
the semitone 15 : 16, and the lower, 125 : 128, i.e., 42 : 43; or else the lower will 
have the diesis 24 : 25, but the upper the diesis squared, approximately 12 : 13. 
But since the laws of both planets are equal, therefore, if the nature of the con- 
cordant had to be violated in their private ratios, it had to be violated equally 
in both, so that the difference between their private intervals could remain an 
exact diesis, which is necessary for distinguishing the kinds of consonances, by 
Proposition xxiv. But the nature of the concordant was then violated equally 
in both, if the interval whereby the private ratio of the upper planet fell short 
of the diesis squared and exceeded the semitone is the same interval whereby the 
private ratio of the lower planet fell short of a simple diesis and exceeded the 
interval 125 : 128. 

Furthermore, this excess or defect was due to be the comma 80 : 81, because, 
once more, no other interval was designated by the harmonic ratios, and in 
order that the comma might be expressed among the celestial movements as 
it is. expressed in harmonics, namely, by the mere excess and defect of the 
intervals in respect to one another. For in harmonics the comma distin- 
guishes between major and minor whole tones and does not appear ur any 
other way. 

It remains for us to inquire which ones of the intervals set forth are preferable 
—whether the diesis, the simple diesis for the lower planet and the diesis squared 
tar the upper, or the semitone for the upper and 125 : 128 for the lower.. Ami the 
dieses win by the following arguments: For although the semitone has been 
variously expressed in the musical scale, yet its allied ratio 125 : 128 has not 
beenexpressed. On the other hand, the diesis has been expressed variously ahd 
the diem squared somehow, viz., in the resolution of whole tonesinto* theses, 
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semitones, and lemmas; for then, as has been said in Book m, Chapter 8, two 
dieses proximately succeed one another in two pitches. The other argument is 
that in the distinction into kinds, the laws of the diesis are proper but not at all 
those of the semitone. Accordingly, there had to be greater consideration of 
the diesis than of the semitone. It is inferred from everything that the private 
ratio of the upper planet ought to be 2916 : 3125 or approximately 14 : 16, and 
that of the lower, 243 : 250 or approximately 35 : 36. 

It is asked whether the Highest Creative Wisdom has been occupied in mak- 
ing these tenuous little reckonings. I answer that it is possible that many reasons 
are hidden from me, but if the nature of harmony has not allowed weightier 
reasons — since we are dealing with ratios which descend below the magnitude 
of all concords — it is not absurd that God has followed even those reasons, 
wherever they appear tenuous, since He has ordained nothing without cause. 
It would be far more absurd to assert that God has taken at random these 
magnitudes below the limits prescribed for them, the minor whole tone; and it 
is not sufficient to say: He took them of that magnitude because He chose to do 
so. For in geometrical things, which are subject to free choice, God chose nothing 
without a geometrical cause of some sort, as is apparent in the edges of leaves, 
in the scales of fishes, in the skins of beasts and their spots and the order of the 
spots, and similar things. 

XXVII. Proposition. The ratio of movements of the Earth and Venus aught to 
have been greater than a major sixth between the aphelial movements; less than a 
minor sixth between the perihelial movements. 

By Axiom xx it was necessary to distinguish the kinds of consonances. But 
by Proposition xxiii that could not be done except through the sixths. Ac- 
cordingly, since by Proposition xv the Earth and Venus, planets next to one 
another and icosahedral, had received the minor sixth, 5 : 8, it was necessary for 
the other sixth, 3 : 5, to be assigned to them, but not between the converging 
or diverging extremes, but between the extremes of the same field, one sixth 
[309] between the aphelial, and the other between the perihelial, by Proposi- 
tion xxiv. Furthermore, the consonance 3 : 5 is cognate to the icosahedron, since 
both are of the pentagonal cut. See Chapter 2. 

Behold the reason why exact consonances are found between the aphelial 
and perihelial movements of these two planets, but not between the converging, 
as in the case of the upper planets. 

XXVIII. Proposition. The private ratio of movements fitting the Earth was ap- 
proximately 14 .' 15, Venus, approximately 85 :86. 

For these two planets had to distinguish the kinds of consonances, by the pre- 
ceding proposition; therefore, by Proposition xxvi, the Earth as the higher was 
due to receive the interval 2916 : 3125, i.e., approximately 14 : 15, but Venus 
as the lower the interval 243 : 250, approximately 35 : 36. 

■ Beh old the reason why these two planets have such small eccentricities and, 
in proportion to them, small intervals or private ratios of the extreme move- 
ments, although nevertheless the next higher planet, Mars, mid the next lower, 
Mercury, have marked eccentricities and the greatest of all. And astronomy con- 
firma the truth of this; for in Chapter 4 the Earth clearly had 14 : 15, but 
Yenns 34 : 35, which astronomical certitude can barely discern from 35 : 36 in 
ting planet. 

XXJX. Proposition. The greater consonance of the movements of Mars and the 
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Earth, viz., that of the diverging movements, could not be from among the con- 
sonances greater than 6 : 12. 

Above, in Proposition xvii, it was not any one of the lesser ratios; but now 
it is not any one of the greater ratios either. For the other common or lesser 
consonance of these two planets is 2 : 3, when the private ratio of Mars, which 
by Proposition xrv exceeds 18 : 25, makes more than 12 : 25, i.e., 60 : 125. Ac* 
cordingly, compound the private ratio of the Earth 14 : 15, i.e., 56 : 60, by the 
preceding proposition. The compound ratio is greater than 56 : 125, which is 
approximately 4 : 9, viz., slightly greater than an octave and a major whole ton?. 
But the next greater consonance than the octave and'whole tone is 5 : 12, the 
octave and minor third. 1 

Note that I do not say that this ratio is neither greater nor smaller than 5 : 12t 
but I say that if it is necessary for it to be harmonic, no other consonance wil\ 
belong to it. \ 

XXX. Proposition. The private ratio of movements of Mercury was due to be\ 
greater than all the other private ratios. 

For by Proposition xvi the private movements of Venus and Mercury com- 
pounded together were due to make about 5 : 12. But the private ratio of Venus, 
taken separately, is only 243 : 250, i.e., 1458 : 1500. But if it is compounded in- 
versely with 5 : 12, i.e., 625 : 1500, Mercury singly is left with 625 : 1458, which 
is greater than an octave and a major whole tone; although the private ratio of 
Mars, which is the greatest of all those among the remaining planets, is less than 
2 : 3, i.e., the perfect fifth. 

And thereby the private ratios of Venus and Mercury, the lowest planets, if 
compounded together, are approximately equal to the compounded private ra- 
tios of the four higher planets, because, as will now be apparent immediately, the 
compounded private ratios of Saturn and Jupiter exceed 2:3; those of Mars fall 
somewhat short of 2 : 3: all compounded, 4 : 9, i.e., 60 : 135. Compound the 
Earth’s 14 : 15, i.e., 56 : 60, the result will be 56 : 135, which is slightly greater 
than 5 : 12, which just now was the compound of the private ratios of Venus 
and Mercury. But this has not been sought for nor taken from any separate and 
singular archetype of beauty but comes of itself, by the necessity of the causes 
bound together by the consonances hitherto established. 

XXXI. Proposition. The aphelial movement of the Earth had to harmonize with 
the aphelial movement of Saturn, through some certain number of octaves. 

For, by Proposition xvm, it was necessary for there to be universal conson- 
ances, wherefore also there had to be a consonance of Saturn with the Earth and 
Venus. But if one of the extreme movements of Saturn had harmonized with 
neither of the Earth’s and Venus’, this would have been less harmonic than if 
both of its extreme movements had harmonized with these planets, by Axiom i. 
Therefore both of Saturn’s extreme movements had to harmonize, the aphelial 
with one of these two planets, the perihelial with the other, since nothing would 
hinder, as was the case with the first planet. Accordingly these consonances will 
be either identisonant 1 [identisonae] or diversisonant [ diversisonae ], i.e., either of 
continued double proportion or of some other. But both of them cannot be of 
some other proportion, for between the terms 3 : 5 (which determine the greater 
consonancebet ween the aphelial movements of the Earth and Venus, by Propo- 
sition xxvn) two harmonic means cannot be set up; for the sixth cannot be 
I'ldentisonut consonances" are each as 3 : 5, 3 : 10, 3 : 20, etc. 
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divided into three intervals (see Book hi). Accordingly, Saturn could not, [310] 
by means of both its movements, make an octave with the harmonic means 
between 3 and 5; but in order that its movements should harmonize with the 
3 of the earth and the 5 of Venus, it is necessary that one of those terms should 
harmonize identically, or through a certain number of octaves, with the others, 
viz., with one of the said planets. But since the identisonant consonances are 
more excellent, they had to be established between the more excellent extreme 
movements, viz., between the aphelial, because too they have the position of a 
principle on account of the altitude of the planets and because the Earth and 
Venus claim as their private ratio somehow and as a prerogative the conso- 
nance 3 : 5, with which as their greater consonance we are now dealing. For al- 
though, by Proposition xxn, this consonance belongs to the perihelial move- 
ment of Venus and some intermediate movement of the Earth, yet the start is 
made at the extreme movements and the intermediate movements come after 
the beginnings. 

Now, since on one side we have the aphelial movement of Saturn at its great- 
est altitude, on the other side the aphelial movement of the Earth rather than 
Venus is to be joined with it, because of these two planets which distinguish the 
kinds of harmony, the Earth, again, has the greater altitude. There is also 
another nearer cause: the posterior reasons— with which we are now dealing — 


take away from the prior reasons but ony with respect to minima, and in har- 
monics that is with respect to all intervals less than concords. But by the prior 
reasons the aphelial movement not of Venus but of the Earth, will approximate 
the consonance of some number of octaves to be established with the aphelial 
movement of Saturn. For compound together, first, 4 : 5 the private ratio of 
Saturn’s movements, i.e., from the aphelion to the perihelial of Saturn (Propo- 
sition xi), secondly, the 1 : 2 of the converging movements of Saturn and 
Jupiter, i.e., from the perihelion of Saturn to the aphelion of Jupiter 
(by Proposition viii), thirdly, the 1 : 8 of the diverging movements of Jupiter 
and Mars, i.e., from the aphelion of Jupiter to the perihelion of Mars (by 
Proposition xiv), fourthly, the 2 : 3 of the converging movements of Mars and 
the Earth, i.e., from the perihelion of Mars to the aphelion of the Earth (by 
Proposition xv): you will find between the aphelion of Saturn and the perihelion 
of the Earth the compound ratio 1 : 30, which falls short of 1 : 32, or five octaves, 
by only 30 : 32, i.e., 15 : 16 or a semitone. And so, if a semitone, divided into 
particles smaller than the least concord, is compounded with these four elements 
there will be a perfect consonance of five octaves between the aphelial move- 
ments of Saturn and the Earth, which have been set forth. But in order for the 
m. aphelial movement of Saturn to make some number of octaves with the 
aphelial movement of Venus, it would have been necessary to snatch approxi- 
mately a whole perfect fourth from the prior reasons, -for if you compound 3 : 5, 
which exists between the aphelial movements of the Earth and Venus, with the 
ratio 1: 30 compounded of the four prior elements, then as it were from the 
prior reasons, 1 s 50 is found between the aphelial movements of Saturn «d 
Venus: This interval differs from 1 : 32, or five octaves, by 32 . 50,t.e., ,16 ..25, 
which is a perfect fifth and a diesis; and from six octaves, or 1 . 64, it differs 
bv 50 * 64rte., 25 : 32, or a perfect fourth minus a diesis. Accordingly, an 
Stentisonant consonance was due to be established, not between the aph^ 
Ual movements of Venus and Saturn but between those of Venus and tbs 
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Earth, so that Saturn might keep a diversisonant consonance with Venus. 
XXXII. Proposition. In the universal consonances of planets of the minor scale 
the exact aphelial movement of Saturn could not harmonise precisely with the other 
planets. 

For the Earth by its aphelial movement does not concur in the universal 
consonance of the minor scales because the aphelial movements of the Earth 
and Venus make the interval 3 : 5, which is of the major scale (by Proposition 
xvn). But by its aphelial movement Saturn makes an identisonant consonance 
with the aphelial movement of the Earth (by Proposition xxxi). Therefore, 
neither does Saturn concur by its aphelial movemenVNevertheless, in place Of 
the aphelial movement there follows some faster movement of Saturn, very near 
to the aphelial, and also in the minor scale — as was apparent in Chapter 7. Y 
XXXIII. Proposition. The major kind of consonances and musical scale w 
akin to the aphelial movements; the minor to the perihelial. 

For although a major consonance (dura harmonia ] is set up not only between') 
the aphelial movement of the Earth and the aphelial movement of Venus but ' 
also between the lower aphelial movements and the lower movements of Venus 
as far as its perihelion; and, conversely, there is a minor consonance not merely 
between the perihelial movement of Venus and the perihelial of the Earth but 
also between the higher movements of Venus as far as the aphelion and the 
higher movements of the Earth (by Propositions xx and xxiv). Accordingly, 
the major scale is designated properly only in the aphelial movements, the 
minor, only in the perihelial. 

XXXIV. Proposition. The major scale is more akin to the upper of the two 
planets, the minor, to the lower. 

[311] For, because the major scale is proper to the aphelial movements, the 
minor, to the perihelial (by the preceding proposition), while the aphelial are 
slower and graver than the perihelial; accordingly, the major scale is proper to 
the slower movements, the minor to the faster. But the upper of the two planets 
is more akin to the slow movements, the lower, to the fast, because slowness of 
the private movement always follows upon altitude in the world. Therefore, of 
two planets which adjust themselves to both modes, the upper is more akin to 
the major mode of the scale, the lower, to the minor. Further, the inajor scale 
employs the major intervals 4 : 5 and 3 : 5, and the minor, the minor ones, 
5 : 6 and 5 : 8. But, moreover, the upper planet has both a greater sphere and 
dower, i.e., greater movements and a lengthier circuit; but those things which 
agree greatly on both sides are rather closely united. 

XXXV. Proposition. Saturn and the Earth embrace the major scale more dosely 
Jupiter and Versus, the minor. 

For, first, the Earth, as compared with Venus and as designating both scales 
along with Venus, is the upper. Accordingly, by the preceding proposition, the 
Earth embraces the major seals chiefly ; Venus, the minor. But with its aphelial 
movement Saturn harmonizes with the Earth’s aphelial movement, through an 
ibetave (by Proposition xxxi): wherefore too (by Proposition xxxiu) Saturn 
: .embraces the major scale. Secondly, by the same proposition, Saturn by means 
;sof’iti» aphelial movement nurtures more the major scale and (by Proposition 
ijooatt) spits out the minor scale. Accordingly, it is mom closely related to the 
'major ewe than to the minor, because the scales are properly designated ty 
the extreme movements. 
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^Now as regards Jupiter, in 'Comparison with Saturn it is lower; therefore as 
the major scale is due to Saturn, so the minor is due to Jupiter, by the preceding 
proposition. 

XXXVI. Proposition. The perihelia 1 movement of Jupiter had to concord with 
the penhelial movement of V enus in one scale but not also in the same consonance j 
and all the less so, with the penhelial movement of the Earth. 

For, because the minor scale chiefly was due to Jupiter, by the preceding 
proposition, while the perihelial movements are more akin to the minor scale 
(by Proposition xxx), accordingly, by its perihelial movement Jupiter had to 
designate the key of the minor scale, vie., its definite pitch or key-note [pkthon- 
flfttm]. But too the perihelial movements of Venus and the Earth designate the 
same scale (by Proposition xxvm) ; therefore the perihelial movement of Jupiter 
was to be associated with their perihelial movements in the same tuning, but it 
could not constitute a consonance with the perihelial movements of Venus. For, 
because (by Proposition vm) it had to make about 1 : 3 with the aphelial move- 
ment of Saturn, the note [clavem] d of that system, wherein the aphelial 
movement of Saturn strikes the note G, but the aphelial movement of Venus the 
note e: accordingly, it approached the note e within an interval of least conso- 
nance. For the least consonance is 5 : 6, but the interval between d and e is much 
smaller, vie., 9 : 10, a whole tone. And although in the perihelial tension [tensione] 
Venus is raised from the d of the aphelial tension yet this elevation is less than a 
diesis, (by Proposition xxvm). But the diesis (and hence any smaller interval) 
if compounded with a minor whole tone does not yet equal 5 : 6 the interval of 
least consonance. Accordingly, the perihelial movement of Jupiter could not 
observe 1 : 3 or thereabouts with the aphelial movement of Saturn and at the 
same time harmonize with Venus. Nor with the Earth. For if the perihelial 
movement of Jupiter had been adjusted to the key of the perihelial movement 
of Venus in the same tension in such fashion that below the quantity of least 
eonoord it should preserve with the aphelial movement of Saturn the interval 
1 : 3, viz., by differing from the perihelial movement of Venus by a minor whole 
tone, 9 : 10 or 36 : 40 (besides some octaves) towards the low. Now the peri- 
helial movement of the Earth differs from the same perihelial movement of 
Venus by 5 : 8, i.e., by 26 : 40. And so the perihelial movements of the Earth and 
Jupiter differ by 25 : 36, over and above some number rtf octaves. But that is 
not harmonic, because it is the square of 5 : 6, or a perfect fifth diminished by 
one diesis. 

XXXVII. Proposition. It was necessary for an interval equal to the interval of 
Venus to accede to the 2 : S of the compounded private consonances of Saturn and 
Jupiter and to 1 : S the great consonance common to them. 

For with its aphelial movement Venus assists in the proper designation of the 
major scale; with its perihelial, that of the minor scale, by Propositions xxviir 
and xxxiii. But by its aphelial movement Saturn had to be in concord also with 
the maj or sca le and thus with the aphelial movement of Venus, by Proposition 
xxxv, but Jupiter’s perihelial with the perihelial of Venus, by the preceding 
pro po si ti™ 1 Accordingly, as great as Venus makes its interval from aphelial to 
fLa»»u«.i to be,- so great an interval must also accede to that movement of 
Jupiter which makes 1: 3 with the aphelial movement ofSaturn— to the very 
pJawriWT movement of Jupiter. But the consonance of the converging move- 
man ta of Jupiter and Saturn is precisely 1 : 2, by Proposition vm. Accordingly, 
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if the interval 1 : 2 is divided into the interval [312] greater than 1 : 3; there 
results, as the compound of the private ratios of both, something which is pro- 
portionately greater than 2:3. 

. Above, in Proposition xxvi, the private ratio of the movements of Venus was 
243 : 250 or approximately 35 : 36; but in Chapter 4, between the aphelial 
movement of Saturn and the perihelial movement of Jupiter there was found a 
slightly greater excess beyond 1 : 3, viz., between 26 : 27 and 27 : 28. But the 
quantity here prescribed is absolutely equalled, by the addition of a single 
second to the aphelial movement of Saturn, and I do not know whether as- 
tronomy can discern that difference. . I 

XXXVIII. Proposition. The increment 248 : 250 to 2 : 8, the compound oft he 
private ratios of Saturn and Jupiter, which wae up to now being established by the 
prior reasons, was to be distributed among the planets in such fashion that of it the 
comma 80 : 81 should accede to Saturn and the remainder, 19,688 : 20,000 or op\ 
proximately 62 : 68, to Jupiter. \ 

It follows from Axiom xix that this was to have been distributed between both 
planets so that each could with some latitude concur in the universal consonan- 
ces of the scale akin to itself. But the interval 243 : 250 is smaller than all con- 
cords: accordingly no harmonic rules remain whereby it may be divided into two 
concordant parts, with the single exception of those of which there was need in 
the division of 24 : 25, the diesis, above in Proposition xxvx; namely, in order 
that it may be divided into the comma 80 : 81 (which is a primary one of those 
intervals which are subordinate to the concordant) and into the remainder 
19,683 : 20,000, which is slightly greater than a comma, viz., approximately 
62 : 63. But not two but one comma had to be taken away, lest the parts should 
become too unequal, since the private ratios of Saturn and Jupiter are ap- 
proximately equal (according to Axiom x extended even to concords and parts 
smaller than those) and also because the comma is determined by the intervals 
of the major whole tone and minor whole tone, not so two commas. Further- 
more, to Saturn the higher and mightier planet was due not that part which was 
greater, although Saturn had the greater private consonance 4 : 5, but that one 
which is prior and more beautiful, i.e., more harmonic. For in Axiom x the con- 
sideration of priority and harmonic perfection comes first, and the considera- 
tion of quantity comes last, because there is no beauty in quantity of itself. 
Thus the movements of Saturn become 64 : 81, an adulterine 1 major third, as 
we have called them in Book hi, Chapter 12, but those of Jupiter, 6,561 : 8,000. 

I do not know whether it should be numbered among the* causes of the addi- 
tion of a comma to Saturn that the extreme intervals of Saturn can constitute 
the ratio 8 : 9, the major whole tone, or whether that resulted without further 
ado from the preceding causes, of the movements. Accordingly* you here have, 
in place of a corollary, the reason why, above in Chapter 4, the intervals at 
Saturn were found to embrace approximately a major whole tone. 

XXXIX. Proposition. Saturn could not harmonize with its exact perihelial 
movement in the universal consonances of the planets of the major scale, nor Jupiter 
with its exact aphelial movement. 

For since the aphelial movement of Saturn had to harmonise exactly with the 
aphelial movements of the Earth and Venus (by Proposition xxxi), that move- 
ment of Saturn which is 4 : 5 or one major third faster than its aphelial will also 

*Sm footnote to Interval* Compared vhtk Ilarmanic Ratios, 1026. < 
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harmonize with them. For the aphelial movements of the Earth and Venus 
a major sixth, which, by the demonstrations of Book in, is divisible into a per- 
fect fourth and a major third, therefore the movement of Saturn, which is still 
faster than this movement already harmonized but none the less below the 
magnitude of a concordant interval, will not exactly harmonize. But such a 
movement is Saturn’s perihelial movement itself, because it differs from its aphe- 
lial movement by more than the interval 4 : 5, viz., one comma or 80 : 81 more 
(which is less than the least concord), by Proposition xxxvra. Accordingly the 
perihelial movement of Saturn does not exactly harmonize. But neither does the 
aphelial movement of Jupiter do so precisely. For while it does not harmonize 
precisely with the perihelial movement of Saturn, it harmonizes at a distance of 
a perfect octave (by Proposition vni), wherefore, according to what has been 
said in Book hi, it cannot precisely harmonize. 

XL. Proposition. It was necessary to add the lemma of Plato tol : 8, or the triple 
octave, the joint consonance of the diverging movements of Jupiter and Mars estab- 
lished by the prior reasons. 

For because, by Proposition xxxi, there had to be 1 : 32, i.e., 12 : 384, be- 
tween the aphelial movements of Saturn and the Earth, but there had to be 

3 : 2, i.e., 384 : 256, from the aphelion of the Earth to the perihelion of Mars 
[313] (by Proposition xv), and from the aphelion of Saturn to its perihelion, 

4 : 5 or 12 : 15 with its increment (by Proposition xxxvm) ; finally, from the 
perihelion of Saturn to the aphelion of Jupiter 1 : 2 or 15 : 30 (by Proposition 
viii) ; accordingly, there remains 30 : 256 from the aphelion of Jupiter to the 
perihelion of Mars, by the subtraction of the increment of Saturn. But 30 : 256 
exceeds 32 : 256 by the interval 30 : 32, i.e., 15 : 16 or 240 : 256, which is a 
semitone. Accordingly, if the increment of Saturn, which (by Proposition 
xxxvm) had to be 80 : 81, i.e., 240 : 243, is compounded inversely with 
240 : 243, the result is 243 : 256; but that is the lemma of Plato, r viz., approxi- 
mately 19 : 20, see Book m. Accordingly, Plato’s lemma had to be com- 
pounded with the 1 : 8. 

And so the great ratio of Jupiter and Mars, viz., of the diverging movements, 
ought to be 243 : 2,048, which is somehow a mean between 243 : 2,187 and 
243 : 1,944, i.e., between 1 : 9 and 1 : 8, whereof proportionality required the 
first, above; and a nearer harmonic concord, the second. 

XLI. Proposition. The private ratio of the movements of Mars has necessarily 
been made the square of the harmonic radio 5 : 6, viz., 25 : 86. 

For, because the ratio of the diverging movements of Jupiter and Mars had 
to be 243 : 2,048, i.e., 729 : 6,144, by the preceding proposition, but that of the 
converging movements 5 : 24, i.e., 1,280 : 6,144 (by Proposition xiii), therefore 
the compound of the private ratios of both was necessarily 729 : 1,280 or 72,900 : 
128,000. But the private ratio of Jupiter alone had to be 6,561 : 8,000, i.e., 
104,976 : 128,000 (by Proposition xxvin). Therefore, if the compound ratio of 
both is divided by this, the private ratio of Mars will be left as 72,900 : 104,976, 
i.e., 25 : 36, the square root of which is 5 : 6. 

In another fashion, as follows: There is 1 : 32 or 120 : 3,840 from the aphelial 
movement of Saturn to the aphelial movement of the Earth, but from that 
same movement to the perihelial erf Jupiter there is 1 : 3 or 120 : 360, with its 
increment. But from this to the aphelial movement of Mars is 5 : 24 or 360 : 
1,728. Accordingly, from the aphelial movement of Mars to the aphelial move- 

l Timaeu8, 36. 
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meat of. tine Earth, there remains 1,728 : 3,840 minus the incrementof the ratio 
of the diverging movements of Saturn and Jupiter. But from the nemo a phelial 
movement of the Earth to the perihelial of Mars there is 3 : 2, i.e., 3,840 : 2,500. 
Therefore between the aphelial and perihelia! movements of Mars there remains 
the ratio 1,728 : 2,560, i.e., 27 : 40 or 31 : 120, minus the said increment. But 
81 : 120 is a comma less than 80 : 120 or 2 : 3. Therefore, if a comma is t aken 
away from 2 : 3, and the said increment (which by Proposition xxxviu is equal! 
to the private ratio of Venus) is taken away too, the private ratio of Mars is 
left. But the private ratio of Venus is the diesis diminished by a comma, by 
Proposition xxvi. But the comma and the diesis dinjipished by a comma ma-W* 
a full diesis or 24 : 25. Therefore if you divide 2 : 3, i.e., 24 : 36 by the Hinnitj 
24 : 25, Mars’ private ratio of 25 : 36 is left, as before, the square root of which! 
or 5 : 6, goes to the intervals, by Chapter 3. A 

Behold again the reason why — above, in Chapter 4 — the extreme intervals of\ 

' Mars have been found to embrace the harmonic ratio 5:6. \ 

XLII. Pboposition. The great ratio of Mars and the Earth, or the common ratio 
of the diverging movements, has hem necessarily made to be 54 • 125, smaller than 
the consonance 5 : 12 established by the prior reasons. 

For the private ratio of Mars had to be a perfect fifth, from which a diesis 
has been taken away, by the preceding proposition. But the common or minor 
ratio of the converging movements of Mars and the Earth had to be a perfect 
fifth or 2 : 3, by Proposition xv. Finally, the private ratio of the Earth is the 
diesis squared, from which a comma is taken away, by Propositions xxvi and 
xxvni. But out of these elements is compounded the major ratio or that of the 
diverging movements of Mars and the Earth — and it is two perfect fifths (or 
4 : 9, i.e., 108 : 243) plus a diesis diminished by a comma, i.e., plus 243 : 250; 
namely, it is 108 : 250 or 54 : 125, i.e., 608 : 1,500. But this is smaller than 
625 : 1,500, i.e., than 5 : 12, in the ratio 602 : 625, which is approximately 36 : 37, 
smaller than 625 : 1,500, i.e., than 5 : 12, in the ratio 602 : 625, which is approxi- 
mately 36 : 37, smallei than the least concord. 

XLIII. Pboposition. The aphelial movement of Mars could not harmonize in 
some universal consonance ; nevertheless it was necessary for it to be in concord to 
some extent in the scale of the minor mode. 

For, because the perihelial movement of Jupiter has the pitch d of acute 
tuning in the minor mode, and the consonance 5 : 24 ought to have existed 
between that and the aphelial movement of Mars, therefore, the aphelial move- 
ment of Mara occupies the adulterine pitch of the same acute tuning. 1 say 
adulterine for, although in Book m, Chapter 12, the adulterine consonances 
were reviewed and deduced from the composition of systems, certain ones 
which exist in the simple natural system were omitted. [314} And so, after the 
line which ends 81 : 120, the reader may add: if you divide, into it 4 ; 5 or 32 ; 40, 
there remains 27 : 32, the subminor sixth, 1 which exists between dmdf ore and «* 
oar a and c of even the simple octave. And in the ensuing table, the following 
should be in the first line; for 5 : 6 them is 27 : 32, which is deficient. 

. that it is clear that in the natural system the true note [davemjf, as 
regelated by my principles, constitutes a deficient or adulterine minor sixth with 
the note d. Accordingly since between tire perihelial movement of Jupiter set 

iBen “sixth” (aexta) should probably be “third” (tsrtia). E. C., Jr. 

V and«;donotprodu<^a mibinixior thir(l in - . ,j 
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up in the true note d and the aphelial movement of Mars there is a perfect 
minor sixth over and above the double octave, but not the diminished (by 
Proposition xm), it follows that with its aphelial movement Mars designates 
the pitch which is one comma higher than the true note / ; and so it will concord 
not absolutely but merely to a certain extent in this scale. But it does not enter 
into either the pure or the adulterine universal harmony. For the perihelia! 
movement of Venus occupies the pitch of e in this tuning [tensionem], But there 
is dissonance between e and /, on account of their nearness. Therefore, Mars is 
in discord with the perihelia! movement of one of the planets, viz. , Venus. But 
too it is in discord with the other movements of Venus; they are diminished by 
a comma less than a diesis: wherefore, since there is a semitone and a comma be- 
tween the perihelial movement of Venus and the aphelial movement of Men- 
, cury, accordingly, between the aphelion of Venus and the aphelion of Mars 
there will be a semitone fcnd a diesis (neglecting the octaves), he., a minor whole 
tone, which is still a dissonant interval. Now the aphelial movement of Marc 
concords to that extent in the scale of the minor mode, but not in that of the 
major. For since the aphelial movement of Venus concords with the e of the 
major mode, while the aphelial movement of Mars (neglecting the octaves) has 
been made a minor whole tone higher than e, then necessarily the aphelial move- 
ment of Mars in this tuning would fall midway between / and/ sharp and would 
make with g (which in this tuning would be occupied by the aphelial movement 
of the Earth) the plainly discordant interval 25 : 27, viz., a major whole tone 
diminished by a diesis. 

In the same way, it will be proved that the aphelial movement of Mars is also 
in discord with the movements of the Earth. For because it makes a semitone 
and comma with the perihelial movement of Venus, i.e., 14 : 15 (by what has . 
been said), but the perihelial movements of the Earth and Venus make a minor 
sixth 5 : 8 or 15 : 24 (by Proposition xxvn). Accordingly, the aphelial move- 
ment of Mars together with the perihelial movement of the Earth (the octaves 
added to it) will make 14 : 24 or 7 : 12, a discordant interval and one not har- 
monic, like 7 : 6. For any interval between 5 : 6 and 8 : 9 is dissonant and dis- 
cordant, as 6 : 7 in this case. But no other movement of the Earth can harmo- 
nize with the aphelial movement of Mars. For it was said above that it makes the 
discordant interval 25 : 27 with the Earth (neglecting the octaves) ; but all from 
6 : 7 or 24 : 28 to 25 : 27 are smaller than the least harmonic interval. 

XLXV. Corollary. Accordingly it is clear from the above Proposition XLIII 
concerning Jupiter and Mars, and from, Proposition XXXIX concerning Saturn 
and Jupiter, and from Proposition XXXVI concerning J upiter and the Earth, and 
from, Proposition XXXII concerning Saturn, why — in Chapter 6, above — it woe 
found that all the extreme movements of the planets had not been adjusted perfectly 
to one natural system or musical scale, and that all those which had been adjusted 
to a system of the same tuning did not distinguish the pitches [loca] of that system 

a natural way or effect a purely natural succession of concordant intervals. For 
Sts reasons are prior whereby the single planets came into possession of their single 
consonances; those whereby all the planets, of the universal consonances; and finally, 
(hose ^hereby the universal consonances of the two modes, the major and the minor: 
0en aU those have been posited, an omniform adjustment to one natural system 
^prevented. But if those causes had not necessarily come first, there is no doubt that 
ti thc r tm system and one tuning of it would hale embraced the extreme movements 
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fof all the planets; or, if there was need of two systems for the two modes of song, the 
major and minor, the very order of the natural scale would have been expressed not 
merely in one mode, the major, but also in the remaining minor mode. Accordingly, 
here in Chapter 6, you have the promised causes of the discords through least inter- 
vals and intervals smaller than all concords. 

XLV. Proposition. It was necessary for an interval equal to the interval of 
Venus to be added to the common major consonance of Venus and Mercury, the 
double octave, and also the private consonance of Mercury, which were established 
above in Propositions XII and XIII by the prior reasons, [315] in order that the 
private ratio of Mercury should be a perfect 5 : 12 and* that thus Mercury should 
with both its movements harmonize with the single perihelia l movement of Venus. 

For, because the aphelial movement of Saturn, the highest and outmost 
planet, circumscribed around its regular solid, had to harmonize with the ap4 
helial movement of the Earth, the highest movement of the Earth, which di-\ 
vides the classes of figures; it follows by the laws of opposites that the perihelial \ 
movement of Mercury as the innermost planet, inscribed in its figure, the lowest 
and nearest to the sun, should harmonize with the perihelial movement of the 
Earth, with the lowest movement of the Earth, the common boundary: the for- 
mer in order to designate the major mode of consonances, the latter the minor 
mode, by Propositions xxxm and xxxiv. But the perihelial movement of Venus 
had to harmonize with the perihelial movement of the Earth in the consonance 
5 : 3, by Proposition xxvii; therefore too the perihelial movement of Mercury 
had to be tempered with the perihelial of Venus in one scale. But by Proposition 
xii the consonance of the diverging movements of Venus and Mercury was de- 
termined by the prior reasons to be 1 : 4; therefore, now by these posterior rea- 
sons it was to be adjusted by the accession of the total interval of Venus. Accord- 
ingly, not from further on, from the aphelion, but from the perihelion of Venus 
to the perihelion of Mercury there is a perfect double octave. But the con- 
sonance 3 : 5 of the converging movements is perfect, by Proposition xv. Ac- 
cordingly if 1 : 4 is divided by 3 : 5, there remains to Mercury singly the private 
ratio 5 : 12, perfect too, but not further (by Proposition xvi, through the prior 
reasons) diminished by the private ratio of Venus. 

Another reason. Just as only Saturn and Jupiter are touched nowhere on the 
outside by the dodecahedron and icosahedron wedded together, so only Mer- 
cury is untouched on the inside by these same solids, since they touch Mars on 
the inside, the Earth on both sides, and Venus on the outside. Accordingly, just 
as something equal to the private ratio of Venus has been added distributively 
to the private ratios of movements of Saturn and Jupiter, which are supported 
by the cube and tetrahedron; so now something as great was due to accede to 
the private ratio of solitary Mercury, which is comprehended by the associated 
figures of the cube and tetrahedron; because, as the octahedron, a single figure 
among the secondary figures, does the job of two among the primary, the cube 
and tetrahedron (concerning which see Chapter 1), so too among the lower 
planets there is one Mercury in place of two of the upper planets, viz., Saturn 
and Jupiter. 

Thirdly, just as the aphelial movement of the highest planet Saturn had to 
harmonize, in some number of octaves, i.e., in the continued double ratio, 1 : 32, 
with the aphelial movement of the higher and nearer of the two planets which 
shift the mode of consonance (by Proposition xxxi) ; so, vice versa, the perihelial 
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movement of the lowest planet Mercury, again through some number of octaves, 
t.e., m the continued double ratio, 1 : 4, had to harmonize with the perihelia! 
movement of the lower and similarly nearer of the two planets which shift the 
mode of consonance. 

Fourthly, of the three upper planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, the single 
but extreme movements concord with the universal consonances; accordingly 
both extreme movements of the single lower planet, viz., Mercury, had to con- 
cord with the same; for the middle planets, the Earth and Venus, had to shift 
the mode of consonances, by Propositions xxxm and xxxiv. 

Finally, in the three pairs of the upper planets perfect consonances have been 
found between the converging movements, but adjusted \fermentaiae] con- 
sonances between the diverging movements and private ratios of the single 
planets; accordingly, in the two pairs of the lower planets, conversely, perfect 
consonances had to be found not between the converging movements chiefly, 
nor between the diverging, but between the movements of the same field. And 
because two perfect consonances were due to the Earth and Venus, therefore 
two perfect consonances were due to Venus and Mercury also. And the Earth 
and Venus had to receive as perfect a consonance between their aphelial move- 
ments as between their perihelial, because they had to shift the mode of their 
consonance; but Venus and Mercury, as not shifting the mode of their con- 
sonance, did not also require perfect consonances between both pairs, the 
aphelial movements and the perihelial; but there came in place of the perfect 
consonance of the aphelial movements, as being already adjusted the perfect 
consonance of the converging movements, so that just as Venus, the higher of 
the lower planets, has the least private ratio of all the private ratios of move- 
ments (by Proposition xxvi), and Mercury, the lower of the lower, has re- 
ceived the greatest ratio of all the private ratios of movements (by Proposition 
xxx), so too the private ratio of Venus should be the most imperfect of all the 
private ratios or the farthest removed from consonances, while the private ratio 
of Mercury should be most perfect of all the private ratios, i.e., an absolute 
consonance without adjustment, and that finally the relations should be every- 
where opposite. 

For He Who is before the ages and on into the ages thus adorned the great things 
of His wisdom: nothing excessive , nothing defective , no room for any censure . How 
lovely are his works! All things , in twos , one [316] against one , none lacking its op- 
posite. He has strengthened the goods — adornment and propriety— of each and 
every one and established them in the best reasons , and who will be satiated seeing 
their glory t 

XLVI. Axiom. If the interspacing of the solid figures between the planetary spheres 
is free and unhindered by the necessities of antecedent causes , then it ought to follow 
to perfection the proportionality of geometrical inscriptions and circumscriptions , 
and thereby the conditions of the ratio of the inscribed to the circumscribed spheres. 

For nothing is more reasonable than that physical inscription should exactly 
represent the geometrical, as the work, its pattern. 

XLVII. Proposition. If the inscription of the regular solids among the planets 
was free, the tetrahedron was due to touch with Us angles precisely the perihelial 
sphere of Jupiter above it, and with centres of its planes precisely the aphelial sphere 
of Mars below it. But the cube and the octahedron , each placing its angles in the peri - 
helial sphere of the planet above , were due to penetrate the sphere of the inside planet 
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with the centres of their planes, in such fashion that those centres should turn within 
the aphelial and perihelia! spheres: on the other hand, the dodecahedron and icosahe* 
dron, grazing with their angles the perihelial spheres of their planets on the outside, 
were due not quite to touch with the centres of their planes the aphelial spheres of 
their inner planets. Finally, the dodecahedral echinus, placing its angles in the peri- 
helia l sphere of Mars, was due to come very close to the aphelial sphere of Venus 
with the midpoints of its converted sides which interdistinguish two solid rays. 

For the tetrahedron is the middle one of the primary figures, both in genesis 
and in situation in the world; accordingly, it was due to remove equally both 
regions, that of Jupiter and that of Mars. And because the cube was above it 
and outside it, and the dodecahedron was below it and within it, therefore it 
was natural that their inscription should strive for the contrariety wherein the 
tetrahedron held a mean, and that the one of them should make an excessive 
inscription, and the other a defective, viz., the one should somewhat penetrate! 
the inner sphere, the other not touch it. And because the octahedron is cognate! 
to flie cube and has an equal ratio of spheres, but the icosahedron to the dode- 
cahedron, accordingly, whatever the cube has of perfection of inscription, the 
same was due to the octahedron also, and whatever the dodecahedron, the same 
to the icosahedron too. And the situation of the octahedron's similar to the situ- 
ation of the cube, but that of the icosahedron to the situation of the dodecahe- 
dron, because as the cube occupies the one limit to the outside, so the octahedron 
occupies the remaining limit to the inside of the world, but the dodecahedron 
and icosahedron are midway: accordingly even a similar inscription was proper, 
in the case of the dodecahedron, one penetrating the sphere of the inner planet, 
in that of the icosahedron, one falling short of it. 

But the echinus, which represents the icosahedron with the apexes of its angles 
and the dodecahedron with the bases, was due to fill, embrace, or dispose both 
regions, that between Mars and the Earth with the dodecahedron as well as 
that between the Earth and Venus with the icosahedron. But the preceding 
axiom makes clear which of the opposites was due to which association. For the 
tetrahedron, which has a rational inscribed sphere, has been allotted the middle 
position among the primary figures and is surrounded on both sides by figures of 
incommensurable spheres, whereof the outer is the cube, the inner the dode- 
cahedron, by Chapter 1 of this book. But this geometrical quality, viz., the 
rationality of the inscribed sphere, represents in nature the perfect inscription 
of the planetary sphere. Accordingly, the cube and its allied figure have their 
inscribed spheres rational only in square, i.e., in power alone; accordingly, they 
ought to represent a semiperfect inscription, where, even if not the extremity of 
the planetary sphere, yet at least something on the inside and rightfully a mean 
between the aphelial and perihelial spheres— if that is possible through other 
reasons — is touched by the centres of the planes of the figures. On the other 
hand, the dodecahedron and its allied figure have their inscribed spheres clearly 
irrational both in the length of the radius and in the square; accordingly, they 
ought to represent a clearly imperfect inscription and one touching absolutely 
nothing of the planetary sphere, i.e., falling short and not reaching as far as the 
aphelial sphere of the planet with the centres of its planes. 

Although the echinus is cognate to the dodecahedron and its allied figure* 
nevertheless it has, a property similar to the tetrahedron. For the radius of the 
sphere inscribed in its inverted sides is Indeed incommensurable with the radius 
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his reason for the association of the echinus with the two cognate ficurpa 

^ w e K ati0 °! spheres of Mars and Venus, whfch they had 
left mdefimte, should be made determinate) is rendered very probable hv the 
fact that 1,000, the semidiameter of the sphere of the Earth, is found to be 
practically a mean proportional between the perihelial sphere of Mars and the 
aphelial sphere of Venus; as if the interval, which the echinus assigns to the 
cogMite ! figures, has been divided between them as proportionally as possible. 
XL VIII. Proposition. The inscription of the regular solid figures between the 
planetary spheres was not the work of pure freedom; for with respect to very small 

magnitudes it was hindered by the consonances established between the extreme 
movements . 

, For ’ by Axioms i and n, the ratio of the spheres of each figure was not due to 
be pressed immediately by itself, but by means of it the consonances mos? 
akin to the ratios of the spheres were first to be sought and adjusted to the 
extreme movements. 


Then, in order that, by Axioms xvm and xx, the universal consonances of 
the two modes could exist, it was necessary for the greater consonances of the 
single pairs to be readjusted somewhat, by means of the posterior reasons. Ac- 
cordingly , in order that those things might stand, and be maintained by their 
own reasons, intervals were required which are somewhat discordant with those 
wMch arise from the perfect inscription of figures between the spheres, by the 
laws of movements unfolded in Chapter 3. In order that it be proved and 
manifest how much is taken away from the single planets by the consonances 
established by their proper reasons; come, let us build up, out of them, the in- 
tervals of the planets from the sun, by a new form of calculation not previously 
triedby anyone. i J 

•~Nwv thsTe will be three heads to this inquiry: First, from the two extreme 
movements of each planet the similar extreme intervals between H and the sun 
will be investigated, and by means of them the radius of the sphfere in tho se di- 
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mansions, of the extreme intervals, which are proper to each planet. Secondly, 
by means of the same extreme movements, in the same dimensions for all, the 
mean movements and their ratio will be investigated. Thirdly, by means of the 
ratio of the mean movements already disclosed, the ratio of the spheres or mean 
intervals and also one ratio of the extreme intervals, will be investigated; and 
the ratio of the mean intervals will be compared with the ratios of the figures. 

As regards the first: we must repeat, from Chapter 3, Article vx, that the 
ratio of the extreme movements is the inverse square of the ratio of the corre- 
sponding intervals from the sun. Accordingly, since the ratio of the squares is 
the square of the ratio of its sides, therefore, the numbers, whereby the extremis 
movements of the single planets are expressed, will be considered as squares 
and the extraction of their roots will give the extreme intervals, whereof it is 
easy to take the arithmetic mean as the semidiameter of the sphere and the ec\ 
centricity. Accordingly the consonances so far established have prescribed: 


{318 ]Planete Props. 

Ratios of 
movements 

The roots either 
prolonged or of 
their multiples 

Therefore the 
semidiameter 
of the sphere 

Eccen- 

tricity 

In dimensions 
whereof the 
semidiameter 
of the sphere 
is 100,000 

Saturn by xxxvni 

64:81 

80 :90 

85 

5 

5,882 

Jupiter by xxxvm 

6,561 : 8,000 

81,000 : 89,444 

85,222 

4,222 

4,954 

Mars by xu 

25:36 

60 : 60 

55 

5 

9,091 

Earth by xxvm 

2,916 : 3,125 

93,531 : 96,825 

95,178 

1,647 

1,730 

Venus by xxvm 

243 : 250 

9,859 : 10,000 

99,295 

705 

710 

Mercury by xnv 

b : 12 

63,250 : 98,000 

80,625 

17,375 

21,551 


For the second of the things proposed, we again have need of Chapter 3, 
Article xu, where it was shown that the number which expresses the movement 
which is as a mean in the ratio of the extremes is less than their arithmetic mean, 
also less than the geometric mean by half the difference between the geometric 
and arithmetic means. And because we are investigating all the mean move- 
ments in the same dimensions, therefore let all the ratios hitherto established 
between different twos and also all the private ratios of the single planets be set 
out in the measure of the least common divisible. Then let the means be sought: 
the arithmetic, by taking half the difference between the extreme movements 
of each planet, the geometric, by the multiplication of one extreme into the 
other and extracting the square root of the product; then by subtracting half the 
difference of the means from the geometric mean, let the number of the mean 
movement be constituted in the private dimensions of each planet, which can 
easily, by the rule of ratios, be converted into the common dimensions. 

[319]. Therefore, from the prescribed consonances, the ratio of the mean 
diurnal movements has been found, vie., the ratio between the numbers of the 
degrees and minutes of each planet. It is easy to explore how closely that ap- 
proaches to astronomy. 
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Harmonic 
ratios 
of two 

Numbers 
of the 
extreme 
movements 

Private 
ratios 
of the 
single 
planets 

Continued means of 
the single planets 

Arithmetic Geometric 

Halves 
of the 
differ- 
ence 

Number of the mean 
movement in 
dimensions 

Private Common 

[1 



b 

139,968 

64) 





1 


b 

177,147 

J 

72.50 72.00 

.25 

71.75 156,917 


2 


21 

354,294 

6,561 1 





5 


21 

432,000 

8,000 J 

7,280.5 7,244.9 

17.8 

7,227.1 390,268 


24 


c? 

2,073,600 

251 





2 


d 1 

2,985,984 

36 J 

30.50 30.00 

.25 

29.75 2,467,584 

32 

3 


6 

4,478,976 

2,916] 






5 

6 

4,800,000 

3,125] 

3,020.500 3,018.692 

.904 

3,017.788 4,635,322 


5 

8 

9 

7,464,960 

243] 




1 

3 


9 

7,680,000 

250 j 

246.500 246.475 

.0125 

246.4625 7,571,328 


5 


8 

12,800,000 

5] 




4 



8 

30,720,000 

12J 

8.500 7.746 

.377 

7.369 18,864,680 


The third head of things proposed requires Chapter 3, Article yiii. For when 
the ratio of the mean diurnal movements of the single planets has been found, 
it is possible to find the ratio of the spheres too. For the ratio of the mean move- 
ments is the %th power of the inverse ratio of the spheres. But, too, the ratio 
of the cube numbers is the ^th power of the ratio of the squares of those same 
square roots, given in the table of Clavius, which he subjoined to his Practical 
Geometry. Wherefore, if the numbers of our mean movements (curtailed, if need 
be, of an equal number of ciphers) are sought among the cube numbers of that 
table, they will indicate on the left, under the heading of the squares, the num- 
bers of the ratio of the spheres; then the eccentricities ascribed above to the 
sin gle planets in the private ratio of the semidiameters of each may easily be 
converted by the rule of ratios into dimensions common to all, so that, by their 
addition to the semidiameters of the spheres and subtraction from them, the 
extreme intervals of the single planets from the sun may be established. Now 
we "hall give to the semidiameter of the terrestrial sphere the round number 
100,000, as is the practice in astronomy, and with the following design: because 
this number or its square or its cube is always made up of mere ciphers; and so 
too we shall raise the mean movement of the Earth to the number 10,000,000,- 
000 and by the rule of ratios make the number of the mean movement of any 
planet be to the number of the mean movement of the Earth, as 10,000,000,000 
is to the new me as urement. And so the business can be carried on with only five 
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Cube roots, by comparing those single cube roots with the one number of the 

Eaxtli. 


Numbers of the 
mean movements 

In the new 
dimensions 
found in 
inverse order 

In the original among the 
dimensions cubes 
b 156,917 29,539,960 

% 390,263 11,877,400 


& 2,467,584 1,878,483 


6 4,635,322 1,000,000 


9 7,571,328 612,220 

5 18,864,680 245,714 


Numbers of 
the ratio of 
the spheres 
found among 
the squares 
9,556 

Semi- 
diameters 
as above 

85 

Eccentricities 
in dimensions 
Private 
as 

above Cefnmon 

5 562 

5,206 

85,222 

4,222 

258 

1,523 

55 

5 

138 

1,000 

95,178 

1,647 

17 

721 

99,295 

705 

5 

392 

80,625 

17,375 

85 


Extreme intervals 
resulting 



726 716 


476 308 


Accordingly, it is apparent in the last column what the numbers turn out to 
be whereby the converging intervals of two planets are expressed. All of them 
approach very near to those intervals, which I found from Brahe’s observations. 
In Mercury alone is there some small difference. For astronomy is seen to give 
the following intervals to it: 470, 388, 306, all shorter. It seems that the reason 
for the dissonance may be referred either to the fewness of the observations or 
to the magnitude of the eccentricity. (See Chapter 3). But I hurry on to the end 
of the calculation. 

For now it is easy to compare the ratio of the spheres of the figures with the 
ratio of the converging intervals. 

[320] For if the semidiameter of the sphere circumscribed around the figure 


Then the semidiameter of the sphere Although by the 
or circle consonances 

instead of: becomes: the interval is: 


t ehieh is commonly 
100,000 becomes: inscribed in: 

In die cube 8,994 t [Saturn] 

In the tetrahedron 4,948 *4 [Jupiter] 
In the dodecahedron 1,384 <? [Mars] 

In the icosahedron 983 6 [Earth] 

In the echinus . . 1,384 cT [Mars] 

In the octahedron 716 $ [Venus 
In the' square in 

' the octahedron 716 V [Venus] 

' or 478 8 [Mercury] 


57,735 5,194 Mean 3 5,206 

33,333 1,649 Aphelial <? 1,661 

79,465 1,100 Aphelial $ 1,018 

79,465 781 Aphelial 9 726 

52,573 728 ", Aphelial 9 726 

57,735 413' Mean 8. 392 

70,711 506 Aphelial 8 476 

70,711 1 338" PeriheM fi '308 

* i ' 11- 'i 


Thatis to say, the planes of the cube extend down slightly below Hie middle 
ftiof Jupiter; 'the octahedral planes, not quite to ‘the middle circle of Mer* 
. ti e tetrahedral, slightly below the highest circle of Mars; the Sides of the 
; hbtqUite to the highest circle of Venus; but the planes 1 fifth* dodeea- 
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hedron fall far, short of the aphelial circle of the Estth) the places of the icon* 
? ron a ^ so fsU short of the aphelial cireleof Venus, and approximately propor-i 
tionally; finally, the square in the octahedron is quite inept, and nbt unj ustly, 
for what axe plane figures doing among solids? Accordingly, you see that if the 
planetary intervals are deduced from the harmonic ratios of movements hither- 
to demonstrated, it is necessary that they turn out as great as these allow, but 
not as great as the laws of free inscription prescribed in Proposition xnv would 
require: because this Kbepo r ytupkrpiKos [geometrical adornment] of perfect in- 
scription was not fully in accordance with that other mbSpov Itppbvucov 
[possible harmonic adornment]— to use the words of Galen, taken from the 
epigraph to this Book v. So much was to be demonstrated by the c alc ulation of 
numbers, for the elucidation of the prescribed proposition. 

I do not hide that if I increase the consonance of the diverging movements of 
Venus and Mercury by the private ratio of the movements of Venus, and, as a 
consequence, diminish the private ratio of Mercury by the same, then by this 
process I produce the following intervals between Mercury and the sun: 469, 
388,307, which are very precisely represented by astronomy. But, in the first 
place, I cannot defend that diminishing by harmonic reasons. For the aphelial 
movement of Mercury will not square with that musical scale, nor in the planets 
which are opposite in the world is the planetary principle [ratio] of opposition 
of all conditions kept. Finally, the mean diurnal movement of Mercury becomes 
too great, and thereby the periodic time, which is the most certain fact in all 
astronomy, is shortened too much. And so I stay within the harmonic polity 
here employed and confirmed throughout the whole of Chapter 9. But none the 
less with this example I call you all forth, as many of you as have happened to 
read this book and are steeped in the mathematical disciplines and the knowl- 
edge of highest philosophy: work hard and either pluck up one of the conso- 
nances applied everywhere, interchange it with some other, and test whether or 
not you will come so near to the astronomy posited in Chapter 4, or else try by 
reasons whether or not you can build with the celestial movements something 
better and more expedient and destroy in part or in whole the layout applied 
by. me. But let whatever pertains to the glory of Our Lord and Founder be 
equally permissible to you by way of this book, and up to this very hour I 
myself have taken the liberty of everywhere changing those things which I was 
able to discover on earlier days and which were the conceptions of a sluggish care 
or hurrying ardour. 

[321] XLIX. Envoi. It was good that in the genesis of the intervals the solid figures 
should yield to the harmonic ratios , and the major consonances of two planets to the 
universal consonances of all, in so far as this was necessary. . 

With gopd fortune we have arrived at 49, the square of 7 ; so that this may 
come as a kind of Sabbath, since the sue solid eights of discourse concerning the 
constr uction of the heavens has gone before. Moreover, I have rightly made an 
which could be placed first among the axioms: because God also, enjoying 
t he works of His creation, “saw all things which He had made, and behold ! they 
were very good.” 

, ; There are two branches to the envoi: First, there is a demonstration concern- 
ing eofisonances in general, as follows: For where there is choice among different 
ahifip. which are not of equal weight* there the more excellent are t© be put first 
and the more vile, are to be detracted from, in so far as that is necessary, as the 
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very word 6 n66pos, which signifies adornment, seems to argue. But inasmuch as 
life is more excellent than the body, the form than the material, by so much 
does harmohic adornment excel the geometrical. 

For as life perfects the bodies of animate things, because they have been 
born for the exercise of life — as follows from the archetype of the world, which 
is the divine essence — so movement measures the regions assigned to the 
planets, each that of its own planet: because that region was assigned to the 
planet in order that it should move. But the five regular solids, by their very 
name, pertain to the intervals of the regions and to the number of them and the 
bodies; but the consonances to the movements. Again; as matter is diffuse and 
indefinite of itself , the form definite, unified, and determinant of the material, so 
too there are an infinite number of geometric ratios, but few consonances. For 
although among the geometrical ratios there are definite degrees of determinaA 
tions, formation, and restriction, and no more than three can exist from the\ 
ascription of spheres to the regular solids; but nevertheless an accident common \ 
to all the rest follows upon even these geometrical ratios: an infinite possible 
section of magnitudes is presupposed, which those ratios whose terms are mu- 
tually incommensurable somehow involve in actuality too. But the harmonic 
ratios are all rational, the terms of all are commensurable and are taken from a 
definite and finite species of plane figures. But infinity of section represents the 
material, while commensurability or rationality of terms represents the form. 
Accordingly, as material desires the form, as the rough-hewn stone, of a just 
magnitude indeed, the form of a human body, so the geometric ratios of figures 
desire the consonances — not in order to fashion and form those consonances, 
but because this material squares better with this form, this quantity of stone 
with this statue, even this ratio of regular solids with this consonance — there- 
fore in order so that they are fashioned and formed more fully, the material by 
its form, the stone by the chisel into the form of an animate being; but the ratio 
of the spheres of the figure by its own, i.e., the near and fitting, consonance. 

The things which have been said up to now will become clearer from the his- 
tory of my discoveries. Since I had fallen into this speculation twenty-four yeara 
ago, I first inquired whether the single planetary spheres are equal distances 
apart from one another (for the spheres are apart in Copernicus, and do not 
touch one another), that is to say, I recognized nothing more beautiful than the 
ratio of equality. But this ratio is without head or tail: for this material equality 
furnished no definite number of mobile bodies, no definite magnitude for the in- 
tervals. Accordingly, I meditated upon the similarity of the intervals to the 
spheres, upon the proportionality. But the same complaint followed. For 
although to be sure, intervals which were altogether unequal were produced be- 
tween the spheres, yet they were not unequally equal, as Copernicus wishes, and 
neither the magnitude of the ratio nor the number of the spheres was given. I 
passed cm to the regular plane figures: [322] intervals were formed from them by 
the ascription of circles. I came to the five regular solids: here both the number 
of the bodies and approximately the true magnitude of the intervals was dis- 
closed, in such fashion that I summoned to the perfection of astronomy the dis- 
crepancies remaining over and above: Astronomy was perfect these twenty 
years; and behold! there was still a discrepancy between the intervals and the 
regular solids, and the reasons for the distribution of unequal eccentricities 
ugLomg the planets wen not disclosed. That is to s ay, in this house the world, I 
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was asking not ohly why stones of a more elegant form but also what form 
would fit tiie stones, in my ignorance that the Sculptor had fashioned them in 
the very articulate image of an animated body. So, gradually, especially during 
these last three years, I came to the consonances and abandoned the regular 
solids in respect to minima, both because the consonances stood on the side of 
the form which the finishing touch would give, and the regular solids, on that 
of the material — which in the world is the number of bodies and the rough-hewn 
amplitude of the intervals — and also because the consonances gave the eccen- 
tricities, which the regular solids did not even promise — that is to say, the con- 
sonances made the nose, eyes, and remaining limbs a part of the statue, for 
which the regular solids had prescribed merely the outward magnitude of the 
rough-hewn mass. 

Wherefore, just as neither the bodies of animate beings are made nor blocks 
of stone are usually made after the pure rule of some geometrical figure, but 
something is taken away from the outward spherical figure, however elegant it 
may be (although the just magnitude of the bulk remains), so that the body may 
be able to get the organs necessary for life, and the stone the image of the ani- 
mate being; so too as the ratio which the regular solids had been going to pre- 
scribe for the planetary spheres is inferior and looks only towards the body and 
material, it has to yield to the consonances, in so far as that was necessary in 
order for the consonances to be able to stand closely by and adorn the move- 
ment of the globes. 

The other branch of the envoi , which concerns universal consonances, has a 
proof closely related to the first. (As a matter of fact, it was in part assumed 
above, in xviii, among the Axioms.) For the finishing touch of perfection, as it 
were, is due rather to that which perfects the world more; and conversely that 
thing which occupies a second position is to be detracted from, if either is to be 
detracted from. But the universal harmony of all perfects the world more than 
the single twin consonances of different neighbouring twos. For harmony is a 
certain ratio of unity; accordingly the planets are more united, if they all are in 
concord together in one harmony, than if each two concord separately in two 
consonances. Wherefore, in the conflict of both, either one of the two single con- 
sonances of two planets was due to yield, so that the universal harmonies of all 
could stand. But the greater consonances, those of the diverging movements, 
were due to yield rather than the lesser, those of the converging movements. 
For if the divergent movements diverge, then they look not towards the planets 
of the given pair but towards other neighbouring planets, and if the converging 
movements converge, then the movements of one planet are converging toward 
the movement of the other, conversely: for example, in the pair Jupiter and 
Mars the aphelial movement of Jupiter verges toward Saturn, the perihelial of 
Mars towards the Earth: but the perihelial movement of Jupiter verges toward 
Mars, the aphelial of Mars toward Jupiter. Accordingly the consonance of the 
converging movements is more proper to Jupiter and Mars; the consonance of 
the diver ging movements is somehow more foreign to Jupiter and Mars. But 
the ratio of union which brings together neighbouring planets by twos and twos 
is less disturbed if the consonance which is more foreign and more removed from 
them should be adjusted than if the private ratio should be, viz., the one which 
exists between the more neighbouring movements of neighbouring planets. 
None the less this adjustment was not very great. For the proportionality has 
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bees found in which may stand the universal consonances of all the planets may 
exist (and these in two distinct modes), and in which (with* certain latitude of 
tuning merely equal to a comma) may also be embraced the single consonances 
of two neighbouring planets; the consonances Of the converging movements in 
four pairs, perfect, of the aphelial movements in one pair, of the perihelial move* 
ments in two pahs, likewise perfect; the consonances of the diverging move- 
ments in four pahs, these, however, within the difference of one diesis (the very 
small interval by which the human voice [323] in figured song nearly always 
errs; the single consonance of Jupiter and Mars/this between the diesis and the 
Semitone. Accordingly it is apparent that this mutual- yielding is everywhere! 
very good. 1 

Accordingly let this do for our envoi concerning the work of God the Creators 
It now remains that at last, with my eyes and hands removed from the tablet of 
demonstrations and lifted up towards the heavens, I should pray, devout and 
Supplicating, to the Father of lights: 0 Thou Who dost by the light of nature pro- 
' mots in us the desire for the light of grace, that by its means Thau mayest transport 
us into the light of glory, I give thanks to Thee, 0 Lord Creator, Who hast delighted 
‘ me with Thy makings and in the works of Thy hands have I exulted. Behold! now, I 
have completed the work of my profession, having employed as much power of mind 
as Thou didst give to me; to the men who are going to read those demonstrations I 
have made manifest the glory of Thy works, as much of its infinity as the narrows of 
my intellect could apprehend. My mind has been given over to philosophizing most 
correctly: if there is anything unworthy of Thy designs brought forth by me — o worm 
bom and nourished in a wallowing place of sins— breathe into me also that which 
Thou dost wish men to know, that I may make the correction: If I have been allured 
into rashness by the wonderful beauty of Thy works, or if I have loved my own glory 
among men, while I am advancing in the work destined for Thy glory, be gentle and 
merciful and pardon me; and finally deign graciously to effect that these demonsbrar 
lions give way to Thy glory and the salvation of souls and nowhere be an obstacle to 
that. 


10. Epilogue Concerning the Sun, by way of Conjecture 1 

From the celestial music to the hearer, from the Muses to Apollo the leader 
of the Dance, from the six planets revolving and making consonances to the Sun 
at the centre of all the circuits, immovable in place but rotating into itself. For 
although the harmony is most absolute between the extreme planetary move- 
ments, not with respect to the true speeds through the ether but with respect to 
the angles which we formed by. joining with the centre of the sun the termini of 
tiw diurnal arcs of the planetary orbits ;.while the harmony does not adorn the 
termini, i.e., the single movements, in so f ar as they are considered ha themselves 
but only in so far as by being taken together and compared with one another, 
they become the object of tome mind; and although no objeet is ordained in 
Vain, without the existence of tome thing which may be moved by it, while 
those angles seem to presuppose some action similar to our eyesight? or at least 
to that sense-perception whereby, ia Book iv, thersublunary nature perceived 
the angles of rays formed by the planets on the Earth: still it? is hot easy for 
dwellers on the Earth to conjecture what sort of sight' is present in the sun, 
what eyes there are, or what other instinct there is for perceiving those angles 
- *6ep EspteVeonurantary os tUs epilogue ii the Epitome, pa«* 85041V' ■ 
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even without eyes and for evaluating the harmonies of the movements entering 
into the antechamber of the mind by whatever doorway, and finally what mind 
there is in the sun. None the less, however those things may be, this composi- 
tion of the six primary spheres around the sun, cherishing it with their per- 
petual revolutions and as it were adoring it (just as, separately, four moons ac- 
company the globe of Jupiter, two Saturn, but a single moon by its circuit en- 
compasses, cherishes, fosters the Earth and us its inhabitants, and ministers to 
us) and this special business of the harmonies, which is a most clear footprint 
of the highest providence over solar affairs, now being added to that considera- 
tion, [324] wrings from me the following confession: not only does light go out 
from the sun into the whole world, as from the focus or eye of the world, as life 
and heat from the heart, as every movement from the King and mover, but con- 
versely also by royal law these returns, so to speak, of every lovely harmony are 
collected in the sun from every province in the world, nay, the forms of move- 
ments by twos flow together and are bound into one harmony by the Work of 
some mind, and are as it were coined money from silver and gold bullion ; finally, 
the curia, palace, and praetorium or throne-room of the whole realm of nature 
are in the sun, whatsoever chancellors, palatines, prefects the Creator has given 
to nature: for them, whether created immediately from the beginning or to be 
transported hither at some time, has He made ready those seats. For even this 
terrestrial adornment, with respect to its principal part, for quite a long while 
lacked the contemplators and enjoyers, for whom however it had been ap- 
pointed; and those seats were empty. Accordingly the reflection struck my 
minH what did the ancient Pythagoreans in Aristotle mean, who used to call 
the centre of the world (which they referred to as the “fire” but understood by 


that the sun) “the watchtower of Jupiter,” Atm what, likewise, was 

the ancient interpreter pondering in his mind when he rendered the verse of 
the Psalm as: “He has placed His tabernacle in the sun.” 

But also I have recently fallen upon the hymn of Proclus the Platonic philoso- 
pher (of whom there has been much mention in the preceding books), which' 
was composed to the Sun and filled full with venerable mysteries, if you excise 
that one k\v6 (hear me) from it; although the ancient interpreter already cited 
has explained this to some extent, viz., in invoking the sun, he understands Him 
Who has placed His tabernacle in the sun. For Proclus lived at a time in which 
it was a crime, for which the rulers of the world and the people itself inflicted all 
punishments, to profess Jesus of Nazareth, God Our Savior , and to contemn the 
gods of the p»e ftT1 poets (under Constantine, Maxentius, and Julian the Apos- 
tate). Accordingly Proclus, who from his Platonic philosophy indeed, by the 
natural light of the mind, had caught a distant glimpse of the Son of God, that 
true light which lighteth every man coming into this world, and who already 
knew that divinity must never be sought with a superstitious moo in sensible 
things* nevertheless perferred to seem to look for God in the sun rather than 
in Christ a sensible man, in order that at the same time he might both deceive 
the bv honoring verbally the Titan of the poets and devote Mmself to 

his philosophy , by drawing away both the pagans and tiie Christians from sen- 
sible beings, the pagans from the visible sun, the Christians from the Son of 
Marvbecause, trusting too much to the natural light of reason, 1» spit out 
the mystery of the Incarnation; and finally that at the same time he might take 
™et from them and adopt into bis own philosophy whatever the Christians 
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had which was most divine and especially consonant with Platonic philosophy. 1 
And so the accusation of the teaching of the Gospel concerning Christ is laid 
against this hymn of Proclus, in its own matters: let that Titan keep as his 
private possessions xpwra ijvia [golden reins] and rapteivp 4>aovs, peocarlyp, aWtpot 
tipyv, koS/iov Kpahalov kvk\6v [a treasury of light, a seat at the midpart 

of the ether, a radiant circle at the heart of the world], which visible aspect 
Copernicus too bestows upon him; let him even keep his rakivvoarok buppels 
[cyclical chariot-drivings], although according to the ancient Pythagoreans he 
dods not possess them but in their place rb Kivrpo v, Aids <i>v\oudiv [the centre, the 
watchtower of Zeus] — which doctrine, misshapen by' the forgetfulness of agta, 
as by a flood, was not recognized by their follower Proclus; let him also keep 
his ytveSXiiv B\aort)oaoap [offspring bom] of himself, and whatever else is of 
nature; in turn, let the philosophy of Proclus yield to Christian doctrines, [325] 
let the sensible sun yield to the Son of Mary, the Son of God, Whom Proclus 
addresses under the name of the Titan, ^uapsebs, & &va, miyfis abrbs 
[0 lord, who dost hold the key of the life-supporting spring], and that rfara rtjjs 
&r \ii<rca iXtpotPooto irpovbais [thou didst fulfill all things with thy mind-awakening 
foresight], and that immense power over the pot pduav [fates], and things which 
were read of in no philosophy before the promulgation of the Gospel 2 , the 
demons dreading him as their threatening scourge, the demons lying in ambush 
for souls, 6<t>pa ixtnrtpods \adolvro Trarpds Tttptcptyytos aiXi/s [in order that they 
might escape the notice of the light-filled hall of the lofty father]; and who 
except the Word of the Father is that tUdiv Tayytvtr^o deo 0, ov <j>qttvros <£»•’ dfrfarov 
yeptrrjpos ira.boa.TO oroixeitop opvptfybos br dWyXoiotp idvruv [image of the all-beget- 
ting father, upon whose manifestation from an ineffable mother the sin of the ele- 
ments changing into one another ceased], according to the following: The Earth 
was unwrought and a chaotic mass, and darkness was upon the face of the abyss, 
and God divided the light from the darkness, the waters from the waters, the sea from 
the dry land; and: aU things were made by the very Word. Who except Jesus of 
Nazareth the Son of God, ifvx&r dPayuy tbi [the shepherd of souls], to whom Utovi) 
roXvSducpvos [the prayer of a tearful suppliant] is to be offered, in order that He 
cleanse us from Bins and wash us of the filth fits yettdXfc [of generation] — as if 
Proclus acknowledged the fomes of original sin — and guard us from punish- 
ment and evil, vptivp&t 66ov bppa Sufj s [by making mild the quick eye of justice], 
namely, the wrath of the Father? And the other things we read of, which 
are as it were taken from the hymn of Zacharias (or, accordingly, was that 
hymn a part of the Metrodcef) hy\vP & roeMbburas bXeolpfiporoP loXoxtbrbfi 
[dispersing the poisonous, man-destroying mist], vis., in order that He may 
give to souls living in darkness and the shadows of death the <t>dos btyvsv 
[holy light] and SX0ov &orwl>t\tKTbp dtr’ ivoefiMparflys [unshaken happiness from 
lit was the judgment of the ancients concerning his book Metroaee that in it he set forth, 
not without divine rapture, bis universal doctrine concerning God; and by the frequent tears 
of the author apparent in it all suspicion was removed from the hearers. None the less this 
same man wrote against the Christians eighteen epichiremata, to which John Philoponus op- 
posed himself, reproaching Proclus with ignorance of Greek thought, which none the Isbs he 
had undertaken to defend. That is to say, Proclus concealed those things whioh did not make 
for his own philosophy. 

, ‘Nevertheless in Suidas some similar things are attributed to ancient Orpheus, nearly 
equal to Moses, as if his pupil;see too the hymns of Orpheus, on whioh Proclus wrote com- 
mentaries. 
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lovely piety]; for that is to serve God in holiness and justice all pur days* 
Accordingly, let us separate out these and similar things and restore them to 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church to which they belong. But let us see what 
the principal reason is why there has been mention made of the hymn. For this 
same sun which dtppvLiji fivpot irXdvcrtop k^oreve t [sluices the rich flow of 

harmony from on high] — so too Orpheus icdapov rbv kvappSviov 6p6pov 4\kow [mak- 
ing move the harmonious course of the world] — the same, concerning whose 
stock Phoebus about to rise tadapfi vird deaneXa pe\irwv evpafa peydt mpar 
Papv<t>\<riafioio yeved\r)s [sings marvellous things on his lyre and lulls to sleep 
the heavy-sounding surge of generation] and in whose dance Paean is the part- 
ner, t\4i<tols dtpuoviri* vapoury popos cupea Koapv [striking the wide sweep of inno- 
cent harmony] — him, I say, does Proclus at once salute in the first verse of 
the hymn as xDpos voepov / Qa<n\ka [king of intellectual fire]. By that commence- 
ment, at the same time, he indicates what the Pythagoreans understood by the 
word of fire (so that it is surprising that the pupil should disagree with the 
masters in the position of the centre) and at the same time he transfers his whole 
hymn from the body of the sun and its quality and light, which are sensibles, 
to the intelligibles, and he has assigned to that vvp voepbs [intellectual fire] of 
his — perhaps the artisan fire of the Stoics — to that created God of Plato, that 
chief or self-ruling mind, a royal throne in the solar body, confounding into 
one the creature and Him through Whom all things have been created. But 
we Christians, who have been taught to make better distinctions, know that 
this eternal and uncreated “Word,” Which was “with God” and Which is 
contained by no abode, although He is within all things, excluded by none, 
although He is outside of all things, took up into unity of person flesh out 
of the womb of the most glorious Virgin Mary, and, when the ministry of His 
flesh was finished, occupied as His royal abode the heavens, wherein by a cer- 
tain excellence over and above the other parts of the world, viz ., through His 
glory and majesty, His celestial Father too is recognized to dwell, and has also 
promised to His faithful, mansions in that house of His Father: as for the re- 
mainder concerning that abode, we believe it superfluous to inquire into it too 
curiously or to forbid the senses or natural reasons to investigate that which the 
eye has not seen nor the ear heard and into which the heart of man has not 
ascended; but we duly subordinate the created mind — of whatsoever excellence 
it may be — to its Creator, and we introduce neither God-intelligences with 
Aristotle and the pagan philosophers nor armies of innumerable planetary 
spirits with the Magi, nor do we propose that they are either to be adored or 
summoned to intercourse with us by theurgic superstitions, for we have a care- 
ful fear of that; but we freely inquire by natural reasons what sort of thing 
each mind is, especially if in the heart of the world [326] there is any mind 
bound rather closely to the nature of things and performing the function of the 
soul of the world — or if also some intelligent creatures, of a nature different 
from h uman perchance do inhabit or will inhabit the globe thus animated (see 
my book on the New Star , Chapter 24, “On the Soul of the World and Some of 
Its Functions”). But if it is permissible, using the thread of analogy as a guide, 
to traverse the labyrinths of the mysteries of nature, not ineptly, I think, will 
someone have argued as follows: The relation of the six spheres to then Minmon 
centre, thereby the centre of the whole world, is also the same as that of Swola 
{dismissive intellection] to {intuitive intellection], according as these facujr 
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ties are distinguished by Aristotle, Plato, Proclus, and the rest; and the relation 
of the single planets' revolutions in place around the sun to the iper^eSov 
[unvarying] rotation of the sun in the central space of the whole system (con- 
cerning which the sun-spots are evidence; this has been demonstrated in the 
Commentaries on the Movement of Mars) is the same as the relation of ri 
Suxvotirucdv to rd votpdv, that of the manifold discourses of ratiocination to the 
most simple intellection of the mind. For as the sun rotating into itself moves all 
the planets by means of the form emitted from itself, so too — as the philosophers 
teach— mind, by understanding itself and in itself all things, stirs up ratiocina- 
tions, and by dispersing and unrolling its simplicity'Into them, makes every- 
thing to be understood. And the movements of the planets around the sun zhf: 
their centre and the discourses of ratiocinations are so interwoven and bound 
together that, unless the Earth, our domicile, measured out the annual circle! 
midway between the other spheres — changing from place to place, from station' 
to station — never would human ratiocination have worked its way to the true \ 
intervals of the planets and to the other things dependent from them, never 
would it have constituted astronomy. (See the Optical Part of Astronomy, 
Chapter 9.) 

On the other hand, in a beautiful correspondence, simplicity of intellection 
follows upon the stillness of the sun at the centre of the world, in that hitherto 
we have always worked under the assumption that those solar harmonies of 
movements are defined neither by the diversity of regions nor by the amplitude 
of the expanses of the world. As a matter of fact, if any mind observes from the 
sun those harmonies, that mind is without the assistance afforded by the move- 
ment and diverse stations of his abode, by means of which it may string together 
ratiocinations and discourse necessary for measuring out the planetary intervals. 
Accordingly, it compares the diurnal movements of each planet, not as they are 
in their own orbits but as they pass through the angles at the centre of the sun. 
And so if it has knowledge of the magnitude of the spheres, this knowledge must 
be present in it a priori, without any toil of ratiocination: but to what extent 
that is true of human minds and of sublunary nature has been made clear above, 
from Plato and Proclus. 

Under these circumstances, it will not have been surprising if anyone who 
has been thoroughly warmed by taking a fairly liberal draft from that bowl of 
Pythagoras which Proclus gives to drink from in the very first verse of the hymn, 
and Who has. been made drowsy by the very sweet harmony of the dance of the 
planets begins to dream (by telling a story he may imitate Plato’s Atlantis and, 
by dreaming, Cicero’s Scipio) : throughout the remaining globes, which follow 
after from place to place, there have been disseminated discursive or ratiocina- 
tiVe faculties, whereof that (me ought assuredly to be judged the most excellent 
and absolute which is in the middle position among those globes, viz., in man's 
earth, while there dwells in the sun simple intellect, wip votpdv, or row, the 
source, whatsoever it may be, of every harmony. 1 

For if it was Tycho Brahe’s opinion concerning that bare wilderness of globes 
that it does not exist fruitlessly in the world but is filled with inhabitants: With 
how much greater prdbability shall we make a conjecture as to God’s works and 
designs even for the other globes, from that variety which we discern in this 
globs’ of ‘the Earth. For He who created the species 1 which shouldinhabit the 
WVpi; beneath which hoWever there is no room for the air [327] which living 
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things draw in; Who sent birds supported on wings into the wilderness of the 
air; Who gave white bears and white wolves to the snowy regions of the North, 
and as food for the bears the whale, and for the wolves, birds’ eggs; Who gave 
lions to the deserts of burning Libya and camels to the wide-spread plains of 
Syria, and to the lions an endurance of hunger, and to the camels an endurance 
of thirst: did He use up every art in the globe of the Earth so that He was un- 
able, every goodness so that he did not wish, to adorn the other globes too with 
their fitting creatures, as either the long or short revolutions, or the nearness 
or removal of the sun, or the variety of eccentricities or the shine or darkness 
of the bodies, or the properties of the figures wherewith any region is supported 
persuaded? 

Behold, as the generations of animals in this terrestrial globe have an image 
of the male in the dodecahedron, of the female in the icosahedron — whereof the 
dodecahedron rests on the terrestrial sphere from the outside and the icosahe- 
dron from the inside: what will we suppose the remaining globes to have, from 
the remaining figures? For whose good do four moons encircle Jupiter, two 
Saturn, as does this our moon this our domicile? But in the same way we shall 
ratiocinate concerning the globe of the sun also, and we shall as it were in- 
corporate conjectures drawn from the harmonies, et cetera — which are weighty 
of themselves — with other conjectures which are more on the side of the bodily, 
more suited for the apprehension of the vulgar. Is that globe empty and the 
others full, if everything else is in due correspondence? If as the Earth breathes 
forth clouds, so the sun black smoke? If as the Earth is moistened and grows 
under showers, so the sun shines with those combusted spots, while clear flame- 
lets sparkle in its all fiery body. For whose use is all this equipment, if the globe 
is empty? Indeed, do not the senses themselves cry out that fiery bodies dwell 
here which are receptive of simple intellects, and that truly the sun is, if not the 
king, at least the queen vvpos voepov [of intellectual fire]? 

Purposely I break off the dream and the very vast speculation, merely crying 
out with the royal Psalmist: Great is our Lord and great His virtue and of His 
wisdom there is no number: praise Him , ye heavens , praise Him , ye sun, moon, and 
planets, use every sense for perceiving , every tongue for declaring your Creator. 
Praise Him , ye celestial harmonies , praise Him , ye judges of the harmonies un- 
covered (and you before all, old happy Mastlin, for you used to animate these 
cares with words of hope): and thou my soul } praise the Lord thy Creator , as long 
as I shall be: for out of Him and through Him and in Him are all things , ml r& 
aitr(hiT& ml rk votpk [both the sensible and the intelligible); for both whose whereof we 
are utterly ignorant and those which we know are the least part of them; because there 
is stiU mare beyond . To Him be praise , honour , and glory , world without end . Amen . 

THE END 

This work was completed on the 17th or 27th day of May, 1618; but Book v 
was reread (while the type was being set) on the 9th or 19th of February, 1619, 
At Linz, the capital of Austria — above the Enns. 
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